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nutmeg, See NuTMEG. 
MACCAW TREE. See Pax M. 
MAD APPLE. Ses Arr. 
MADD ER, | Rubia.] This is the 
Engliſh name of a plant cultivated with 
great advantage in ſeveral parts of Eu- 


rope, and lately in England, being a 


very capital ingredient in the dying bu- 
ſineſs. agen ſeveral — of 
madder, all of which afford a dye. M. 
Guettard, of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences, has experienced that the la- 
dies bed-ſtraw, or cheeſe- [gol- 
a may be made to yield one; and 
of this kind is probably the Ray-de- 
chaye, which is uſed on the coaſt of 
Coromandel for dying red, M. Dam- 


bourney has not, indeed, as M. Duha- 


mel remarks, hitherto been able to 
extract a good colour from the gallium : 
but there yet remains room to hope 
that he may be more ſucceſsful in the 
future experiments which he intends 
to make on this root, | 
Mr, Ray mentions and deſcribes four 
different-kinds of gallium or mollugo, 
baſtard madder, which, aſter the lauda- 
ble example of our enterprizing neigh- 
bours, ſhould likewiſe afford matter of 
experiment to thoſe who wiſh well to 
this country, and particularly to our 


wy The azala or izari of Smyrna, per- 


haps more properly written hazala or 
lizafy (according to the eaſtern method 
of pronunciation) which is the ſort uſed 
by the French dyers at Darnetal and 
Aubenas, to give cotton that fine car- 
nation colour for which Adrianople is 
famed, is a true madder, Some ſpecies 
of it grow naturally under hedges and 
in woods; and the roots of theſe, when 
carefully dried, yield as fine a dye as 
the azala of Smyrna, M. Dambourney 
has cultivated a ſpecies of madder 
which was found growing wild on the 
rocks of Oiſſel in Normandy, and the 


roots of this plant have yielded him as 
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beautiful a dye as the azala of the eaſt, 


madder which grows only on St. Vin- 
cent's rock near Briſtol, but alſo on 
the rocks about Biddeford in Devon- 
ſhire, and in great plenty among the 
hedges almoſt all over that county, 
As Kr. Ray calls this the Rubia ſybveſ- 
tris Monſpeſſulana major, and as M. 
Duhamel ſuſpects M. Dambourney's 
_—_ madder to be that very ſpecies, 
t ſurely is a matter of great — = 
to — and well w the at- 
tention of patriots, to follow M. Dam 
bourney's example in making proper 


* 


trials of it. 
The ſpecies moſt commonly culti- 
vated is the Rubia t inctorum ſativa, come 


monly known among us by the 
ral name of madder, It is of this ſpe - 
cies that the plantations of madder are 
made in Zealand, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Liſle, f N 
The root of madder is a capital drug 
uſed in dying wool, linen, and cotton; 
and is indiſpenſibly requiſi te in —— 
linen and cotton, being the only 
dye in general uſe for that purpoſe. 
It was, at the time when the Society 
for the encouragement of Arts, &. 
firſt engaged in the encouragement of 
it, wholly imported from Holland: 
though it had formerly been a ſtaple. 
article of produce in our own country. 
We pay annually. for this root to the 
Dutch an exceeding great ſum; not 
leſs, according to calculation, than near 
three hundred thouſand pounds; and, 
what is ſtill worſe, taking the advan- 
tage of the neceſſity we are under to 
purchaſe it of them, they have not only 
advanced the price to an exorbitant 
rate; but adulterate and ſophiſticate 
the madder in ſo bad a manger, as lays 
our manufactures, in which it is uſed, 
under the greateſt difficulties. - Theſe 
manufactures moreover, in which it is 
abſolutely neceſſary, are of the ut noſt 
importauce, 
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impertagee e to us; particularly the 
niſdes loymen 

our women and Youth, who would 
otherwiſe be waſte hands, and many 
of them burthenſome to the public, 
Nothing, therefore, could be more wor- 


thy the regard of the ſociety, than the A 
grow reddiſh, _ The ſtalk is hairy, but 


introduction of the culture of madder 
here; which may tend to the national 


good ſo many di t ways. 
noſt inſurmountable impediment to 
the culture of madder in England, It 
. conſiſted in this circumſtance, that 
madder being a crop raiſed on land, it 
was ſubject to pay the tithe in kind: 
which was in fact ſo heavy a tax on 
the produce, as together with the great 
expente and-riſk, from the want of a 
more perfe& knowledge of the man- 
ner of cultivation, almoſt entirely diſ- 
couraged all attempts in a larger way. 
This obſtacle was, nevertheleſs, remo- 
ved through the endeavours of the So- 
Ciety, by the obtgining an ack of par- 
liament, to change the demand of tythe 
in kind to a modus, or compoſition, 
of five ſhillings per acre, for a term of 
years, The ſociety thus, by their in- 
terpoſition in this matter, procured the 
firſt opening to that ſucceſs, which is 
now likely to attend the attempts, to 
reſtore the production of this important 
article to our country. 

The ſociety, the mean time, exerted 
themſelves to ĩncite the public attention 
and ſpirit, 40 undertake the culture of 
madder hy 'premiums. The firſt they 
offered was for the producing twenty 
pounds weight, the moſt perfect and 
beſt oured, This was obtained in the 
year 17556. They then, being by this 
means aſſured, that a method was 
known in England of raifing and cu- 
ring good madder, propoſed premiums 
for the largeſt roots, twenty in number, 
of 'one, two, or three years growth: 
Which were accordingly claimed and 


obtained for each kind, in the year 


17 c, und again in 1959, Further 
premivms were glven in 1763, 1564, 
and the ſollowing years. 

Madder is à plant of very little 
beauty, it in ſome degree reſembles the 
common cleavers or gooſe graſs, in its 
manner of growth, * The ſtalks are nu- 
metbus, ſquare, and commonly of a 
reddifh colour: they are weak, ſo that 


\ 


ing linen and cotton, which fur- 
at to ſome thouſands 


here was howeyer, at firſt, an al- 
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they lie upon the gronnd in their lower 
Part; aal iche upper, commonly in- 
tangle one with another. The leave 
are lony and narrow, they Rand fix at 
a joint; ſometimes more, ſometimes 
fewer, and are diſpoſed like the rays of 
a ſtar. Their natural colour is a duſky 
but they ſometimes, eſpecially 
the lower part of the ſtalk, 


the leaves are more ſo: their hairyneſs is 
not a woolly down like that of ſome 
* but is ſhort, rough, and hard, 
o that they prick the hands when 
touched. ; | 
The flowers grow at tlie tops of the 
ſtalks, and ſmall branches ; they are 
ſmall, but very numerous, 'and of a 
pale yellow. The ſeeds follow, which 
are contained in a kind of round little 
the root, which is the uſeful 


heads | 
part, fe extremely long, and of a beau- 
tiful red colour, duſkyer onthe ſurface, 


but bright within. 
IS, 


cup in which the flower of 


madder ſtands is very ſmall, and ſtands 
n the rudiment of that1i 

iſh fruit in which the ſeed is to be 

lodged: it is compoſed of a fiogle gre 

leaf, hollowed and divided into four 


Urtle ſegments at the edge. | | 
The flower is in the fame munter 


formed of a ſingle leaf, a little hollow 


at the bottom, and divided lightly into 


four be at the edge, In the centre of 
this'rife four ſhort filaments, each ter- 
minated by a fingle button or hea 

from the rudiment of the fruit, which, 
as it enlatges a little, ſhe w itſelf to be 
compoſed of two parts; there rifes a 
ſingle "filament called the ſtyle of the 
flower, this comes up in the midſt ot 


the four filaments juſt named, and is 


divided into two parts toward the'top, 
each of which has a button to it : this, 
through certain imperceptible aper- 
tures, admits the duſt from the heads 
of the other filaments for the ripening 
of the ſeed veſſel, which then ſwells, 
and becomes a kind of double berry: 
in each part of which, or each berry, 
is contained a fingle ſeed, | 
There are two kinds of madder men- 


tioned by thoſe who treat of plants, 


theſe are the fix-leaved kind we have 
deſcribed, and one which has only four 
leaves at a joint, but the latter is not 
worth the farn. er's notice. 

Madder being one of thoſe plants 
$hat roots deep, and the value of which 


tile round- 


is 
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is in the root; the-ſoil ſor it ſhauld be 
deep and light, This is the principal 
caution, for it will get nouriſhment 
whether the ground be richer or 
—. provided it be not altogether 

rren, A black mould, ſuch as is 
common in the fens of England, is very 
proper; and is the ſame ſoil whereon 
they plant it in Flanders, whence we 
have our greater ſupply. A loamy ſoil 
"that is in fome degree rich, and has 
but little clay in its compoſition, is alſo 
very proper; of a mixture of loam and 
mould, as is very common in many 
parts about the edges of the fen coun- 
Fer 5 ſandy — will alſo do well 

periy managed. 

There is no part of England where 
this plant would thrive better than in 
theſe places, for they have all the ad- 
vantage of the Flemiſh grounds, and 
this further benefit, that they aredriers 
the Flemiſh often burſting their ropts 
by their over moiſture, or occaſioning 
an expenſive mannerof dreſſing to pre- 
vent that accident. | 

Whatever be the ſoil for madder it 
muſt be deep, We have obſerved it 
Is the nature of the root to extend it» 
ſelf in length, and that no art can 
bring it to any great thickneſs;z there- 
fore a depth of ſoil is the moſt effential 
point, that it may have room to pene- 
trate, There are uſually * A 
great many fide roots, which ſpread 
along juſt under the ſurface of the 
ground, Theſe ara the proviſion. of 
nature, for the nouriſhment of the 
ſtalk and leaves, the great root taking 
almoſt all the juices it receives to-its 
own nouriſhment, Now as the ſtalks 

and leaves of this plant are of no uſe 
or value, it is idle to provide for the 
maintaining them in vigour at the ex- 
pence of the main root, Theſe hori- 
zontal ſhoots never come to any value 
themſelves, and as they only take that 
nouriſhment which ſhould ſuppiy the 
main root, the proper courſe is to 
deſtroy them. 5 

This account of the nature of mad- 
der, and of the ſoil that ſuĩts it, natu- 
rally points out a new method of ma- 
naging it to advantage; of all the 
plants that can be raiſed, none is ſo 

ectly ſuited to the horſe-hoeing 
ſbandry, The ſoil it requires is 
ſuch as perfectly ſuits thoſe imple- 
ments; the method of horſe-hoeing, of 
all other practice, will the molt _ 
; 2 3 
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tually and moſt eſſentially cut off the 
ſhallow and horizontal roots; and an 
the main roots are to be encouraged is 
their growth to the utmoſt, no method 
of planting can be ſo proper as that in 
rows at a conſiderable diſtance from 
one another, This directs in every 
article the horſe-hoeing huſbandry, as 
the method for railing madder to an 
excellence, and perhaps ſuch a one as 
It never reached yet in England, The 
culture of this profitable and uſetul 
[pecies has been recommended ire - 
gvently and ſtrongly, and has been 
tried at different times with different 
ſucceſs, but always with ſome profit; 
we hope therefore that the farmer wilf 
be encouraged, from what has bern 
found oi the advantages of this crap, 
in methods leſs ſuited to its nature, to 
try it in the way we are about to pro- 
poſe; in the which it cannot tail of 
very well anſwering his care, expence, 
and trouble; and according ro which 
there is a reaſonable proſpect ot his 
cnriching himſelf by it in a few years 
cultwe, | : 

Madder is to be planted in fpiing; 
but the preparation of the ground (or 
it muſt be undertaken long betore, 
Let the farmer who intends to raiſe it 
look carefully out for a field that has 
a deep light ſoil, of the nature of either 
of thoſe -kinds we have mentioned. 
When he has fixed upon the field, in 
autumn, as ſoon as the crop is off the 
ground, let him plough it up deeply 
and thoroughly, Let him leave it in 
this condition three months, and then 
going over it with the plough once 
again, tear it up to a great depth, and 
thoroughly break and divide it: let 
him then leave it to himſelf till the end 
of March. Having ſecured his ſ. 
let him in the laſt week in March, ſ 
in his plough again, ſet to its greateſt 
depth. As the ground has been twice 
ploughed before, it will very well give 
way to this, The ſets are now to be 
taken off from the ſides and heads of 
the old roots, and the ground is to be 
harrowed even, Then a line is to be 
drawn along near the edge, as in the 
planting of liquorice, and the ſets are 
to be let into the ground in the ſame 
manner, at a fcot diſtance from one 
another, 

When one row is thus planted, the 
line is to be removed a foot and half, 
and another row planted, the ſets = 


MAP 


this not being placed oppoſite to thoſe 


in the other, but juſt over againſt the 
middle-of the ſpace between, 
The line is then to be removed to 


the diſtance of five foot, and drawn 
trait over the ground as before, and a 


row of the ſets are to be planted there; 
thus there will be a third row at five 
feet diſtance from the ſecond, and at 
fix and a half from the firſt row: the 
line is then to be moved again one foot 
und half, and another, being a fourth 
row, is to be planted oppoſite the mid- 
dle diſtances of the laſt. Thus the 
whole ground is to be planted out. 
The ſets are to ſtand every where at 
the ſame diſtance in the row, as at 
firſt ordered; and the whole field will 
be laid out in double rows, with five 
feet intervals; the ſpace or partition 

n one row and another, of 
each double row, being one foot and 
a half. 

When the ſets are all in and lightly 
covered up, let the planter go over 
the places, where they ſtand, with a 
garden rake, and lay all level, 

The beginning of April is a ſeaſon 


When ſhowers are ſeldom wanting; 


but if it ſhould ſo happen that there 
are none; there muſt be the labour of 
once watering the ſets. The beſt 
time for doing it is on the third day 
after their planting, and when this 
is done they may be left to nature, 
The plants will now quickly a 
pear, and as this is a time when t 
encreafing warmth of. the ſeaſon, and 
wet from the ſhowers, ſets every thing 
on growing, weeds will appear among 
them. As theſe muſt be principally 


| ſeedlings, for we ſuppoſe no roots left 


in the tillage, they will not at once 
over-run the proper growth, becauſe 
that is planted with good roots; ſo 
that they need not be attacked ſoſoon 
as ever they appear; but when they 
have got a little height the hand-hoers 
muſt be ſent in to clear the partitions 
of them between row and row, not 
meddling- with thoſe in the five foot 
intervals, except juſt -on the outſide 
of each row, 

This is to be done with care and 
management, and a great deal depends 
upon it. The inſtructions to be given 
the hoers are theſe. Firtt to take care 


of the plants of madder, which being 


ſet regularly, and now vup/ at ſome 
height, and being very cifierent in 
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their aſpect from the weeds, cannot 
well de miſtaken; all this however 
muſt be pointed out to them, and they 
muſt be ſtrialy cautioned ; for the de- 
ſtruction but of a few of the plants 
where they are ſet ſeparate, and each 
intended for a large growth, will be 
a conſiderable loſs to the owner, This 
being pointed out to them, they are 
to be ſent in with directions to cut u 
all weeds in the ſmall partitions, an 
break the ſurface of the ground as deep 
as they readily can with thoſe inſtru- 
ments ; then they are to clear away 
between plant and plant of the mad- 
der; and thence advancing to the out- 
fide they are to cut up the weeds, and 
break the ground for about a hoe's 
breadth all along the rows, 
This done, the plants are to be left 
to themſelves three weeks, in which 
time they will ſtrike very ſtrongly, and 
the ground juſt above them will be ve- 


ry clear of weeds, from the hoeing; 


but by this time the middle of the 
large intervals will be full of weeds of 
ſome growth, 

The horſe-hoe is now to be ſent in, 
and is to cut along the middle of each 
interval, to as much depth as it can : 
this will thoroughly root up and de- 
ſtroy that growth of weeds, and break 
the ground, The weeds will, in great 
part, be buried, and will become a 
kind of manure, for weeds that can- 
not grow ſoon rot at this ſeaſon, which 
is warm and wet; and the ends of 
ſome of the longeſt fibres of the-mad- 
der roots will be broken off, and new 
ones will conſequently grow in great 
quantities from them, as is ſeen in 
cutting of the fibres of roots in the 
gardener's way of planting; and there 
will be a fine quantity of freſh and 
free earth for theſe new roots, as alſo 
for what farther ſhoots the others may 
make; and it will be full of nouriſh- 
ment for them, 

We have ſaid that the main down. 
right roots are all that are of value in 
his madder plants, Now the hori- 
zontal or ſpreading ones, that run un- 
der the ſurſace, are to be confidered in 
two diſtin lights, as they are larger 
or as they are ſmaller, for at one of 
theſe times they impoveriſh, tut at 
the other they feed them; ſo that at 
one time they are to be nouriſhed, and 
at another deſtroyed. | 

It 5s while they are young that they 

are 
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are of advantage 40 the main rqot, 
This .is their condition in the preſent 
inſtance, 'and it is therefore we. are 
recommending every method to feed 
and to encreaſe them; and on the 

other hand, we ſhall ſoon after take 
as much. pains to deſtroy them. The 
part of the madder above ground, now 
though of ſome bigneſs, is not ſo large 
as to demand any vaſt quantity of 
nouriſhment; the root, on the con- 
trary, is puſhing downward, and grows 
the faſter.the more it is ſupplied by its 
fibres, and the leſs it is drained by che 
plant above. en | 

This is the caſe in many. inſtances 
at the period of growth whereat the 
madder is at preſent, but. in none more 
viſibly, .. The . firſt. nouriſhment the 
new planted roots take in, goes to the 
puſhing ſome fibres from themſelves 
outward, and a ſhoot of ſtalk and 
leaves upward, This ſhoot takes up 
the greater part of the nouriſhment 
in the firſt flays, but afterwards it 
grows flower, and requires a ſmaller 
proportion of what is drawn, After 
this there is 2 period when the main 
root is taken care of and ſupplied, 
of it. may. be able to ſend up nou- 
riſhment. in abundance to the herb, 
when, ripening its flowers and ſeeds, 
that being the great purpoſe of nature 
in all plants: for this purpoſe alſo, in 
madder a number of long horizontal 
roots grow out every way under the 


ace. i arias 

\ Thele horizontal fibres we have 
named, and for which we are now ſo 
caręſully providing by the horſe-hoe, 
are in time to become thoſe long ho- 
rizontal and fide roots. At preſent 
they arg. very ſerviceable, for they draw 
ja... nouriſhmeot in vaſt abundance; 
which, being not demanded in, that 
yantity 8 plant in its preſent 
ate, gaes. according to the deſign of 
nature, to. the feeding and enlarging 
the main or downright roots, The 
preſent horſe-hoeing has vaſtly encou- 
raged, filled, and encreaſed them; but 
the next is to deſtroy them,, . 
Some time after this horſe-hoging 
there ,will be weeds again in the par- 
titions, and between plant and plant, 
for this is a ſeaſon that prodyces them 
very quickly : the hand-hoers muff 
be. ſent in again to cut them all up, 
and the plants of the madder being 


Kept clear, will have a healthy aſpeRt, 
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which is eſſential to the good 
growth age - root, and which 
would not have if choaked up wi 
weeds : ſome weeks after this, when 
the madder has grown to à conſider- 
able ſize, let the horſe- hoe be ſent in 
ſecond time, with orders to cut mu 
nearer one fide, or one row, alter= 
nately; by this means all the large ho- 
rizontal roots on that fide will be. cut 
and broken off, and only ſmall ones 
will grow from the ends of them, 
which will tend to the ſervice of the 
main root again. | bane 
The hand-hoers at this laſt time 
need not hoe the outſfides of all 
rows, but only alternately of tho 
near which the horſe- hoe is not this 
time to come, for the next hoeing it 
is to take. the others, This inſtru. 
ment could not be brought ſo near 
the rows. while they were young, for 
fear of tearing up or buryin 2 
plants, but they are too well eſtabliſh- 
ed now to be in any danger on that 
head, eſpecially as it is done only on 
one fide; for the horſe-hoe is to be 
carried along the fartheſt fide of the 
next interval all the way, in the courſe 
of this operation z ſo that it never 
comes near both ſides of the ſame row, 
The plants will immediateiy after 
this thrive ſurprifingly, and advance 
toward their flowering. There will 
need no more hand-hoeing, for the 


will be now of ſuch a ſize and ſtreogth, 


as to deſtroy all the weeds about them; 
and the next horſe-hoeing, which wi 
be the laſt for the ſummer, will come 
pleat the work for the ſeaſon, _. 
This is to be done as ſoon as. the 
weeds have got ſome head again in th 
intervals, for they will riſe there tho? 
they be over-powered in the partitio 
The. inſtrument is now to, be carrie 
on the other ſides of the rows alter- 
nately, ſo that now. there will have 
been a thorough and deep cutting up 


of the ground, near, both fides of every * 


The large horizon tal roots, which 
would impoveriſh the main t oots, and 
be of no value in themſelves? are now 
broke and cut off on this fide alſo ; and 
the main roots, which are now lar 
and ſtrong, bave all the advantage 
the nouriſhment. T3, 
The Hower and ſeed of -madder are 


wholly uſeleſs ; and as a plant's run- 5 


ning to ſeed impoveriſhes the root, th 
| dia 


rr 8 
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ctates a new practice in the preſent 
cafe, which is the cutting down the 
plants juſt before they are breaking 
ont into flower, | 

Let this be done with caution, and 
with moderation. The farmer is not 
to cut them down cloſe to the ground; 
it is enough if he ſtop their running to 
feed, therefore all he has to do is to 
ent them off half a foot below the top. 
This will rake off all the flower buds, 
and yet will leave enough of the plant 
to'draw up a great quantity of ſap, 
and keep nature in her proper courſe, 
Amy means à vaſt quantity of rich 

ce, intended for the perfection of 
the plant in its ripeneſs, will go to the 
main root, for there will be no large fide 
roots to take it up; and the inereaſe in 
that ufeſul part will be very ſurpriſing. 
The ſtalks will ſnoot out fide branch- 
es from the part where they were cut 
off, and from every joint below, and 
wil! grow ſtronger for that cutting, and 
very Fomy. Some of theſe will make 
am attempt to flowering, and they may 
be left to themſelves in it. The few 


floivers that grow upon theſe ſhoots are 


not like the fult and univerſal flower- 
ing of the whole growth, they will do 
neither good nor harm, and are not 
worth regarding. 

©" The firſt ſummer will thus paſs, and 
the plants, not having drawn a vaſt 
deal of nouriſhment upwards, the 
roots will be greatly ſtrengthened and 
encreafed, This wilt be the condition 
of the crop at the autumn of the firſt 
ſeaſon; and all that is to be done is in 


tze ſame manner to promote the growth 


of the root, during the reſt of the time 


It is to remain in the ground, which 


is to the next autumn. A crop of 
madder, though it remain but eighteen 
months in the ground, is to be ac- 
counted by the farmer as a two years 
Randard, becauſe the preparation of 
the land takes up the other fix, The 
whole courſe is this ; at autumn the 
ground is to be taken ſor it; during the 
winter it is to be prepared: and in 
ſpring it is to be planted : the next au- 
tumn the plants have had one ſummer's 
E= and they are to have another, 

they muſt remain through the win- 


ter, and the following ſummer: and 


the roots muſt be gathered in autumn 
following, which is two years from 
the time of beginning the preparation 
oi che ground. 


MAD 
In the uſual way of management, 


when the roots are taken up at this 


time for ſale, another piece of land is 
to be ſoutzht out for the nextcrop; but 
in the method we have propoſed by the 
py pane, huſbandry, the ſame piece 
of ground may raiſe madder for ever; 
mort ago fitter for it than any other 
could, n 
- All the winter the ground is to lie 
Aly quiet: in fpring a fortnight 
fore the plants begin to ſhoot, the 
horſehoe ſhould beſent in to cut a deep 
furro in the center of every large in- 
terval, and the hand- hoers to cut up 
thoſe weeds that riſe in the partitions. 
After this there will be no more care 
needful about them, for the growth 
will be too ſtrong to ſuffer any annoy- 
ance; but the intervals will haveweeds, 
and ſhould be horfehoed juſt as in the 
preceding ſummer, to prevent their far- 
ther growth, and to'give new fapplies 
of nouriſhment to the main roots, as 
well as to cut away and deftroy the ſide 
or horizontal ones, WIC, TY 
This is to be done exactly in the 
fame manner as before mentioned for 
the firſt ſeaſon, and therefore needs not 
be deſcribed more at large here. B 
this means the 1 prone 1 
ought in every reſpect; and t a 
the whole care will be over, =. 
In autumn, when the plants wt- 
ther, is the time to take up the roots ; 
this muſt be done with care and cir- 
cumſpection, for the more are 
broke in the ground, the more of them 
is loſt, The regular method of plant- 
ing them comes in here to be of 
ufe, for the people employed to take 
them up know where to look for thi 
one by one, and where they may, ani 
where they may not, work about them, 
When they are all taken up they 
muſt be cleaned from dirt, and after 
à quantity of fine ſers are ſeparated for 
a new plantation, they are to be dried 
for ſale, The dyer will be always a 
ready purchaſer, norneed thehuſband- 
man fear to overſtock the market. 
Madder has little or no ſmell; a 
ſweetiſh taſte, mixed with a little bit- 
ee The virtues agg iy wor — 
are thoſe of a detergent aper 
whence 10 has been uſually anions. 
among the opening roots, and recom - 
mended in obiruQtions of the viſcera, 
particularly of the kidneys, in coagu- 
lations of the blood from falls or _ 
oy 
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ſes, in the jaundice, and beginning 
dropſies. 

It is obſervable, that this root, taken 
internally / tinges the urine of a deep 
red colour; and in the philoſophical 
tranſactions, we have an account of its 
producing a like effe& upon the bones 
of animals who bad it mixed with their 
food: all the bones, particularly the 
more ſolid ones, were changed both ex- 
ternally and internally, to a deep red; 
but neither the fleſhy or cartilaginous 
parts ſuffered any alteration : ſome of 
cheſe bones, macerated in water for 
many weeks together, and afterwards 
ſteeped and boiled in ſpirit of wine; 
loit none of their colour, nor commu - 
nicated any tinge to the liquor, 

Petty Mappzn, [Aſperula.] A plant 
growing wild in many woods in Eng- 
land. Fee WoopROOF. ' 

 MADS$S. EarTHWoORMS. | 

„ MADWORT, 4 um.] There 
are ſeveral ſpecies of this plant grow - 
ing naturally in warmer climates, yet 
will in general bear the cold of ours, 
They are propagated by ſlips or ſeeds; 
the flowers appear in April or May; are 
various, white, yellow &c. and laſt 
about three weeks in beauty, if the 
weather is moderate. 

MADNESS, in 4 Dog, There are 
abundance of preſcriptions for the bite 
of a mad dog; but whether any are 
— we cannot preſume to ſay. The 

rm{kirk medicine is much eſteemed; 
but it we might adviſe, it ſhould be to 
cut out the part or cauterize it imme- 

diately. 

MAHOGANY, [Cedrus Mahogoni. ] 
This tree is a native in the warmeſt 
parts of America, growing plentifully 
in the iſlands of Cuba, Jamaica, and 
Hiſpaniolaz there are alſo many of 
them on the Bahama iſlands, In Cuba 
and Jamaica there are trees of a very 
large ſize, ſo as to cut into planks of 
fix feet breadth ; but thoſe on the Ba- 
hama iſlands are not ſo large, though 
they are frequently four feet diameter, 
and riſe to a great height, notwith- 
{tanding they are generally found grow- 
ing upon the ſolid rocks, where- there 
is ſcarce any earth for their nouriſh- 
ment, The wood which has been 


brought from the Bahama iſlands has 
uſually paſſed under the appellation of 
Madeira wood, but there is no doubt 
of its being the ſame wood as the ma- 
bogany. 

Vo. II. 
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The leaves of this tree are winged 
like thoſe of the aſh, having — 
ſix or eight pair of pinnæ (or 
which are ſhorter and broader at their 
baſe than thoſe of theaſh, where they 
adhere to the midrib by very ſhort foot= 
ſtalks; theſe lobes are very ſmooth, 
having but one vein running through 
each, which is always on one fide, ſo 
as to divide them unequally, The en- 
tire fruit, before ĩt opens, is of a brown 
colour; theſe fruit grow erect upon 
long footſtalks, which cloſely adhere 
to the five cornered colums, run- 
ning through the middle of the fruit, 
and to which the ſeeds are faſtened, ly- 
ing imbricatim like ſlates on a houſe; - 
over each other; ſo when the fruit is 
ripe, the outer cover divides at the 
bottom into ſive equal parts; 
when theſe fall off, and the ſeeds arg 
diſperſed, the foot-ſRalk and column 
remain ſome months after on the tree. 

It is propagated by ſeeds, which 
may be eafily procured from the Baha« 
ma iſlands, from whence moR of the 
good ſeeds which have come to Eng- 
land were brought; for moſt of thoſe 
which have been ſent from Jamaica, 
although brought in their pods, have 
not ſucceeded, whereas thoſe fromthe 
Bahama iſlands have grown as well as 
if they were immediately taken from 
the trees; the ſeeds ſhould be ſown in 
ſmall pots filled with light ſandy earth, 
and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners 
bark, giving them a gentle watering 
once a week; if the ſeeds are good, 
the plants will appear in a month or 
five weeks; and when the plants are 
two inches high, a ſufficient number 
of ſmall pots ſhould be filled with light 
earth, and plunged into the tan-bed a 
day or two, that the earth may be 
warmed before the plants are put into 
the pots; then the young plants ſhould 
be ſhaken out of the pots, and care- 
fully ſeparated, fo as not to tear their 
roots, and each planted in a ſingle pot, 
being careful to ſhade them till they 
have taken freſh root after which they 
muſt be treated in the ſame manner as 
other tender plants from the ſame cli- 
mate, being careful not to give them 
much water, eſpecially in winter. If 
the plants are properly managed, they 
will make conſiderable progreſs. 

MAIDEN-HAIR, { Adiantium.} The 
ſpecies are 1. The officinal or true Maiden- 
hair, 2. __ Maiden-hair, The = 
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fort is the true Maiden-hair, which is 
directed to be uſed in medicine; but 
as it does not grow naturally in Eng- 
land, ſo the Trichomanes is uſually ſub- 


Nituted for it, which is found growing 


wild in great plenty in ſeveral parts of 
England, The other is a native of the 
South of France, Italy, and the Levant. 
It uſually grows ont of the joints of 
walls, and the fiſſures of rocks, fo that 
whoever is inclinable to keep this plant 
in their gardens, ſhould plant it in 
ots filled with gravel and lime rubbiſh, 
In which it will thrive much better 
than in good earth; but the pots muſt 
be ſheltered under a frame in winter, 
otherwiſe the plants are often killed by 
the froſt. 
The — ſort is often preſerved i in 


| gardens for the ſake of variety; this 


ſhould be planted in pots, and treated 


in the ſame manner as the former; for 
although it will live through the win- 


ter in the open air in moderate ſeaſons, 
— in ſevere froſt it is often deſtroyed. 

his ſort grows naturally in Canada 
in ſuch quantities, that the French ſend 
it from thence in package for other 
goods, and the apothecaries at Paris 
uſe it for the Maiden-hair, in all their 
compoſitions in which that is ordered. 
- 'Maiden-hair has been greatly cele- 
brated in diſorders of the breaſt, pro- 
ceeding from a thinneſs and acrimony 
of the juices ; and likewiſe for opening 
obſtructions of the viſcera, and pro- 
moring the expectoration of tough 
phlegm; But- modern practice pays 
little regard to ĩt; nor is it often to be 
met with in. the ſnhops. 

Erglith MAIDEN- HAIR, ¶ Trickoma- 
nes. | There are three or four varieties 
of this'plant, which grow naturally in 


Europe; but in America there is a great 


number of ſpecies, which are remark- 
ably different from each other, as alſo 
from the European kinds, 

- Theſe being of the tribe of ferns, or 
capillary plants, are ſeldom preſerved 
in gardens, Their roots ' ſhouid be 
planted in moiſt ſhady places, eſpeci- 
ally the European ſorts, which com- 
monly grow from between the joints 
of old walls, and in other very moiſt 
thady ſituations; but thoſe forts which 
are brought from hot countries mult 
be planted in pots filled with rubbiſh, 
and ſtrong earth mixed, and in-winter 
they muſt be ſcreened-from hard froſt, 

to which, if 8 it v 
wil deftroy. them, 
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The common ſort in England is ge- 
nerally fold in the markets for true 
Maiden-hair, which is a very different 

ant, and not to be found in England, 
it being a native of the ſouth of France, 
and other warm countries, ſo is rarely 
brought into England, 

WiiteMatozn-Hars, [Ruta Mura- 
ria,] A plant growing out of old walls 
in many parts of England, 

MAIZE, [Zea,] See Guixza 
WHEAT, 

Maracca Bran, See Anacadium, 

MALABAR-NUT, [ Fufticia.] This 
plant is a native of Ceylo on, but hardy 
enough to live in a green-houfe, in 
England, without any artificial heat. 
It riſes here with a ſtrong woody ſtalk 
to the height of twelve or fourteen feet, 
ſending out many ſpreading branches, 
garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped oval leaves 
ſix inches long and three inches broad, 
placed oppofite. The flowers are 
duced on ſhort ſpikes at the end of the 
branches, which are white with fome 
dark ſpots, but are not. ſucceeded by 
any ſeeds in England. 

It may be propagated by cuttings, 
which, if planted in pots in June and 
July, and plunged into a very mode- 
rate hot-bed, will take root, but they 
muſt be ſcreened from the ſun ; and if 
the external air is excluded from them, 
they will ſucceed better than when it is 
admitted to them, It may alſo be pro- 
pagated by laying down the young 
branches, which will take root in one 
year, and then ſhould be put each into 
a ſeparate pot, and placed in the ſhade. 
till they have taken new root; then 
they may be removed to a ſheltered 
ſituation during the ſummer, and in 
the autumn they muſt be houſed, and 
treated in the ſame way as the orange 
trees, with only this difference, that 
theſe require more water, 

MALANDERS, This is an ex- 
ternal diſorder of a horſe very painful 
and troubleſome, and very difficult of 
cure; inſomuch that ſome ſay nothing 
more is to be attempted than to alle- 
viate the pain; and that it is dange- 
rous to ſtop the diſtemper. 

This is-a very unhappy error; for 
there is no degree of the Malanders 
but may be cured by proper manage- 


ment; and that with perfect ſafety. 


—— diſeaſe ſhews itſelf on the fore- 

s, upon the inner part, juſt againſt 

the bendi ng of 'the knee,” : 
* 
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It is not a knob or ulcer like the far- 
Cy, but a hard, dry, flat ſcab, of which 
ſometimes there is only one great one, 
ſometimes ſeveral ſmaller; and theſe 


are cracked and chopped upon the ſur- 
face, and have ſtiff hairs like briſtles 


growing upon them. 


This is the whole of thi diforder: 


it ſometimes is very violent and inve- 
terate, ſometimes more flight. When 
it is very bad it makes the horſe halt; 
and when leaſt it occafions him to 80 
ſtiff till warmed with exerciſe. 

The general cauſe of the malanders 
is bad management. It is the com- 
mon diſorder of horſes kept in a ſlo- 
venly manner, and much more rarely 
affects thoſe which are managed more 
carefully, 

Thoſe horſes are moſt ſubject to it 
—_ have moſt hair upon their legs, 

and they are the moſt difficult to cure. 

One eſſential difference the farmer 
is to make in his conduct, for a horſe 
under this diforder, which-ariſes from 
this confideration, that ſometimes the 
malander is only a ſoreneſs in the part, 
while the horſe is otherwiſe in health; 
ſometimes the blood is corrupt and 
bad, and in this caſe the diforder is 
more violent in its degree, and more 
difficult to be cured, | 

When the malander is only the effect 
of careleſſneſs, and it is upon a horſe 
otherwiſe healthful, the method to be 
obſerved is this, Let Him be kept to 
his uſual work and uſual food; and let 
the following waſh be * for the 
part: 

« Set on a ſaucepan with three quarts 

of water, put to it half a pound 
of foenugreek-ſced bruiſed, and a 
pound of freſh marſhmallow root 
cut in ſlices, Boil all this till it 
is like a jelly, ſtrain it off hot, and 
preſs it hard out, then add to the 
thick liquor half a pound of opo- 
deldock ointment,” 


Make ſome of this hot morning and 
night, and dipping flannels in it, wrap 
them round the leg where the com- 
plaint is, as hot as the hand can bear to 
touch it. Let this be ſeveral times re- 
peated; and at the laſt of all, wet 
ſome of the ingredients, which "muſt 
be ſaved when the liquor has been 
Poem out, with ſome of the liquor 

ot, and lay them upon one flannel, 
cover them with another, and wrap the 


' ſomething better than the vu 


ſheep- cot. 
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whole round each leg, tying i it round 


ſo as to keep it on, but not tight. | 

Let this be done every day twice, as 
directed, till the hard ſubſtances begin 
to ſoften ; after this once in four and. 
twenty hours will do; 5 and there will 
thus be a perfect cure. 

Before the firſt dreſſing let the hair” 
be clip'd round about the place, and 
the whole part about the Malanders 

waſh'd clean with warm ſoap ſuds. 
Let this be repeated at times during 
the cure; and after it is perfected, let 
the legs beet very clean in this part, 
for fear of its returnin 

In this manner a horfe will da cured 
very eaſily, and very certainly, that has 
no taint in his blood ? but ff there be 
that added to the outward malady, 
care muſt be taken accordingly, by 
giving inward medicines at the has 
time, © 

When this is tha cab big a” 
perceive it by his habit of body; and 
by the outward remedy not taking its 
defired and natural effect ; be is then 
to — thus: 

und of crude antimony | 
— mixed with four poun or 
flour of brĩmſtone; & et ſome of 
be ſprinkled among his ſood. This is 
better in ſuch a caſe than giving it in 
balls or drenches; fot he takes it with 
his nouriſhment a little at a time, and 
often; and accompanying the food in 
its paſſage through the Inteſtines, its 
virtue goes into the blood, together 
with the nutritive part of the food.” 

I have heard many who ſhould know 
r, ſay, 
that they would not cure a horſe of the 
malanders if they could; for that all 
that is prudent is to keep him from 
growing lame with them, They have 
an old proverb that has miſſed them 
from” father to ſon for many genera- 
tions, which is, * that curing the ma- 
landers is ſhutting up the wolf in the 
But they may be ſure of 
thls, not only in the preſent caſe, but 
in all others whatever, that there will 
be no danger of damage in curing any 
outward diſorder, when the blood is 
at the ſame time rectiſied withi 

We have ſhewn the difference al- 
ready, that when the complaint is on- 
ly external, outward remedies alone 
may be truſted, but when the blood is 
affected, inward things muſt be given 
to aſſiſt. The danger even of A miſ- 
C 2 take 
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hoof theſe cafes, is 2. ſo 
perſons apprebend; for he 
ood is in fark and no care has been 
den to it in the cure, the 
515 RN is only, that it 


VALE Ba ALSAM APPLE. See 
ALLOW, Cates] This is 


t growing common enough in t 

$, the legves are ranked the firſt 

Fj the four 2 herbs: they were 

n om 

ing the belly ; 2 decoc- 

251 of them are ſometimes employed 

in dy ſenteries, heat, and ſharpneſs of 

yripe, and in general for obtunding 

imonjous 4 7 N their princi- 

Pal vſe is in emollient glytters, cata- 
1 82 and fomentations. 


of this plant, 
e ien in the gardens, pro- 


"Eten Mo 4H See BASTARD, 


There an emollient medicine; and proves ſer- 


row, N 

Ay, feveralipeoiesct this plant brought 
om the Eaſt and Weſt Indies and 
South America, but are all too tender 
2227 u England in the open air, 
ir Kg muſt be ſown on 
— in the ſpring, and when the 

af; are gome up and fit to _— 

be tranſplanted on a 
(on bring the plants Amy 
. ants are rooted in the new 
ot-bed, they myM have free air admit- 
1 to them every day, for 2 muſt 
not drawn yp weak; and when 
| they havgphtained &rength, they ſhould 
be «tranſplanted each into a ſeparate 
255 and plunged into a hot · bed, ob- 
to ſhade them from the ſun till 
8 root; in June they 
d be graqually inured to the open 
air: part of them may be ſhaken out 
91 the pots, and planted in a warm 
border, where, if the feaſon proves 
warm, they will flower and perfect 
their ſeeds; ; but as theſe will ſometimes 
fail, ſo it will be proper to put one or 
two plants 7 each ſort into pots, 
which ſhould be placed in a glaſs- caſe, 
where they may be ſcreened from bad 
weather and from theſe good ſeeds 
may always be obtained. 

Indian Mat Low, [Urens,] There 


2 


are ſour ſpecies of this plant brought 
from China and the coaſt of Malabar. 
They are propagated by ſeeds in a hot- 
bed, — the aſſiſtance of a ſtove 
to preſerve the — ous 


he and ſoft to the touch 


, in food, for 
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Morſe MAT LOW. [4 This 
* Ho grows naturally in moi places 
divers parts of England, and is fre- 
quently uſed in medicine. It has a 
perennial root and an annual talk, 
which periſhes every autumn. The 
ſtalks of this plant grow ere to the 
height of four or five feet; theſe are 
garniſhed with leaves which are hoary 
and placed alter- 
nately on the branches z the 
come out from the wings of the leaves, 
which are ſhaped like thoſe of the mai · 
low, but are ſmaller and of à pale oo- 
lour, It may be propagated very faſt, 
either ſeeds or | parting of their 
roots, When it is propagated by ave 
ſhould be ſown in the ſpring, 
if by parting of the roots, the be _ 
is in autumn, when the ſtalks decay. 
It will thrive in any foil or ſituation, 
but in moiſt-places will grow larger 
than in dry land. 
This plant has the general virtues of 


viceable in a thin acrimonious ſtate of 
the juices, and where the natural mu- 
cus of the inteſtines is abraded. It i Gs 
chiefly recommended in mop 
ions upon the lungs, — s, dy 
teries, and likewiſe in nepbritic — 
calculous complaints; not, as ſome 
have ſuppoſed, that this medicine has 
peculiar power of diſſolving or ex- 
ling the calculus; but as by lubri- 
cating and relaxing the veſſels, it pro- 
cures a more free and eaſy paſſoge. 
Althea root is ſometimes employed 
externally for ſoftening and maturating 
hard tumours: chewed, it is ſaid to 
ve eaſe in difficult dentition of chil- 
dren. There are two other fpecies of 
this'plant brought from Portugal and 
Hungary, both propagated by ſeeds. 
Roſe Mar Low. See Hot LYMocx. 
Tree Malt ow, [Lavatera,) There 


are ſeveral tall herbaceous flowering 


annuals and ſhrubby perennials of this 
plant, bearing large red, white, and 
purpliſh flowers, continuing in bloom 
from June till Auguſt or September, 

They are all proper ornaments for 
any part of the pleaſure ground, The 
annuals particularly have fingular 
beauty, their flowers being large, nu- 
merous, and conſpicuous, and very 
proper ſurniture where Jarge 


plants are required; and are eaſly and 
abungantly raiſed from! in the open 
ground, © be EI 

The 
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The ſhrubby kinds are alfo good fur- 
niture for in compartments, 
t, durable 


though their flowers are often hid by 
their large leaves. Theſe perennial 
kinds ſhould have a dry ſoil, otherwife 
are apt to go off in two or three years ; 
a freſh ſupply, however, may always 
be 2 rom ſeed in the common 


They are propagated abundantly by 
ſeed in the open ground in the ſpring; 
. the annuals in the place where ſowed, 
and the perennials alſo either where 
they are to remain, or for tranſplan- 
tation, 

Syrian Mau ow, [Hybiſcus.] This 
plant is commonly known among nur- 
ſery-men'by the name of Althza frutex. 

Viſcous Matltow, oh ] 
This hath a ſhrubby branching 
ten or twelve feet high, bearing ſcarlet 
flowers, ſucceeded by roundifh ſcarlet 
viſcous berries, 

Venice MLK OW, [Hi Trionum.] 
Trionum, Bladder Ketmia, Flower of 
an hour, This is an annual plant 
bearing flowers of very ſhort duration, 
which in hot weather only juſt open, 
and then wither away in an hour or 
two, Its propagation is by feed ſown 
either in autumn or ſpring in the place 
where they are to remain, leaving about 


three of the beſt plants on the ſpot. 
Yillew Mattow. See INDIAN 
Marrow, 


MALT, Barley prepared, to fit it 
for making beer-or ale, by ſtopping it 
ſhort in the beginning of vegetation, 

It is ſaid, that the foil on which bar- 
ley grows makes a confiderable diffe- 
rence in the grain, and that the barley dropped 
fitteſt for malt is that which grows on 
a rich, light, or gravelly ſoil, and which 
has been raiſed from ſeed brought from 
a farm of a different ſoil and ſituation. 
The ſulleſt and largeſt grains of ſuch a 
crop ſhould be choſen for making malt. 
It ſhould be heavy and perfectly ſound, 
and ſuch as has not ſuffered any acci- 
dent in the field, Its being a little 
heated in the mow is by ſome reck- 
oned an advantage, becauſe the grain 
will be the more equally dried, and 
will conſequently the more equally 
imbibe water, If it has been ſomuch 
mow-burnt as to look blackiſh when 
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broken at the root end, or as Mr. Com- 
brune ſays, if it has ſuffered a heat di 
120 degrees, it is unfit to make good 
malt. It is alſo found by experience, 
that barley taken immediately from 
the field, does not malt fo kindly as 
that which has been ſome” time in the 
houſe, or mow, Spec ial ſhare ould 
be taken that it be free from the ſeed 
of weeds; for theſe, in the malting, 
ave apt to give the grain a bad taſte, 
which cannot by any means be after- 
wards got rid of, 

By germination,all the principles of 
— are put in action. The heat 
which it undergoes in malting1ſeparates 
and divides its parts; and the viſci 
which it before poſſeſſed is removed 
the looſer texture of its oils, and 
intimate union with the ſalt, which 
gives malt the fweetiſh taſte that diſtin- 
guiſhes it from bartey. 

In order to its being matted, the bar- 
ley is put into a ciſtern lined with 
lead of tiope, and covered with water 
about x inches deep above the bartey, 


to give room for its ſwelling, All the 


good grain will fink in the water; but 
after ſtirring it, the imperfo@ or diſ- 
tempered grains will riſe to theſurface, 
Theſe ſhould be ſkimmed off, and gi- 
ven to Poultry or hogs, for they will 
never make good malt. By the water 
gaining admittance into the barley, a 
great quantity of the air is expelled, as 
appears from the number of bubbles 
which riſe on the ſurface. 

The barley is left in the water two 
or three days, more or leſs, in propor- 
tion to the heat of the weather and the 
dryneſs of the barley. A judgment is 
formed that grain is fully ſaturuted 
with water, from its appearing turgid, 
and — — way to an iron rod 

ndicularly mato it. Or, 
— rom the middle of the oiſ- 
tern, and hold it ſteadily by the two 
ends, between the fore. finger and 
thumb: preſs it gently, and if it con- 
tinues firm when ſo , and the 
{kin does not break, it muſt ſoak lon- 


ger: if it cruſhes together and feels 


mellow, and the ſin crack, it is wa- 
tered enough. Nicety in this is a ma- 
terial point. and can be learnt only by 
experience, If the grain ſhould be 
ſuffered to remain too long in water, 
it would begin to loſe part of its ſweet- 
neſs, When it has been ſteeped ſuffi- 
ciently, the water is drawn off. 
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The water uſed for this purpoſe 


ſhould be that of a clear running ſtream, 
or rain water; or if ſuch cannot be 


had, pond water, provided it be ſweet 


and clean, will do very well; or. pump 
water, which ſhould be rendered ſoft if 
it. be naturally hard. If the water 
made uſe of be any way tainted, it com- 
municates to the malt a taſte which it 
never. loſes, 
the adding of lime to the water in 


Mr, Combrune adviſes- 
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malt intermixed therewith, Equal 
care ſhould alſo be taken, that the grain 


be not bruiſed by any other means, 


Mr, Combrune thinks, that the time 
moſt proper for malting is when the 
temperature of the air is ſuch that bar- 
ley begins naturally to germinate, at 
which ſeaſon the thermometer marks 
from between 32 to 30 degrees. How 
far that time may be extended, expe- 
rience alone can determine, The 


which the barley is ſteeped : but this warmer the weather is, the greater 


ſeems to be improper, becauſe it ap- 
pears from Dr. Home's experiments 
that lime renders water hard, 

From the ciſtern, the barley is laid 
in a regular heap or couch, where it 
muſt.remain thirty hours, or till it has 
contracten a heat, It muſt then be 
worked in one or more heaps, and 
turned every four, fix, or eight hours, 
accordingas the weather is cold or hot. 
When it begins to ſpire, it ſhould be 
turned every three or four hours, ac- 
cording to the temperature of the air ; 
ne as it comes (for ſo its ſpifirg is 

mmonly termed) the heap muſt be 
ſpread thinner to cool it, leſt it be 
heated too much, and the germination 
be carried on too faſt, by which the oils 
would be too much conſumed. The 
turning of it muſt be continued in pro- 
portion. as it is more or leſs flow in 
. growth, ſo that it may be brought to- 
lerahly dry to thekiln, When the roots 
begin to deaden, the couch muſt be 
thickened again, and often turned, that 
the growth of the roots may not revive. 
At this time, the ſpire ſhould be near 
piercing through the outer ſkin of the 
harley: for if it grows quite out, the 
firength of the malt will be too much 
conſumed, After the malt is made 
thus far, the common practice is to 
lay it at once on the kiln: but the beſt 
way is to gather it all up in one heap, 
to let it lie in that ſtate twelve hours, 
and then to turn it every fourth hour, 
during the ſpace of twenty-four hours, 

No perſon ſhould be ſuffered to tread 
on the malt with their ſhoes, while it 
is on the floor: becauſe many grains 
are inevitably bruiſed thereby, and 
theſe, vegetating no longer, afford the 
roots of the other grains a ſubſtance 
iato which they 'extend their fibres, 
and are by that means entangled in 


bunches : and beſides this, the bruiſed 


corn acquires a degree of putrefaction 
which. taints the liquor made of the 


muſt be the diſadvantage under which 
the malſter labours; becauſe the mo- 
tion of the fluids is then ſo ſtrong, that 
the proceſs goes on too quick, and the 
finer parts are apt to fly off; the con- 
ſequehce of which is, that inſtead of a 
ſweet, the malt inclines to a bitter taſte, 
the oils being turned rancid. This is 
ſo univerſally experienced, that brew- 
ers carefully avoid purchaſing what is 
termed latter-made malt, 
The grain thus prepared for drying 
1s ſpread on the kiln, where, meeting 
with a greater heat than is ſuited to 
vegetation, its farther growth is ſtop- 
ped, It is ſpread on the kiln three or 
4 inches thick, and turned every three 
or four hours, The laying of it thicker 
is often attended with inconveniences, 
among which is particularly its being 
unequally dried; and therefore that 
ſhould be avoided, The ſtrength and 
duration of the fire is different, accor. 
ding as the malt is intended to be dried, 
pale, amber, or brown, The pale n. alt. 
requires more leiſure and leſs fire than 
the amber or brown. 20 4 
Pale and amber malt are dried with 
coke or culm, which not emitting any 
ſmoke, give the malt a biighter colour, 
and do not communicate that bad re- 
liſh which malt has when dried with 
wood, ſtraw, &c. the ſmoke of which 
taints it. Coke is beſt, becauſe its 
fire gives a ſteady and conſtant heat, 
whereby the malt is dried uniformly, 
If wood, or any vegetable fuel be uſed, 
it ſhould be extremely well dried, in 
order that being as free as poflible from 
moĩſture, it may yield the leſs ſmoke, 
The fize of the malt kiln is generally 
proportioned to the quantity of malt for 
which it is intended, Some build their 
kiln ſquare, and others make it round; 
but this laſt is undoubtedly the beſt 
form, becauſe the hgat of the fire is 


more equally diffuſed therein, and the 


grain is of courſe more equaliy dried, 
Various 
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Various ſubſtances have been made 
uſe of for covering the klin, ſuch as 
tiles, plates of tin, and wire: of theſe, 
the wire is to be preferred, becauſe it 
does not contract ſo great a degree of 
heat as to parch the grain in contact 
with ãt: but for this very reaſon, hair - 
cloth is preferable ro any other cover- 
ing; becauſe, when any part of the 


malt is in immediate contact with a 
ſubſtance more ſolid than itſelf, and 


therefore capable of receiving a propor- 


tionably greater degree of heat, the 
malt in conta with that heated body 
is parched or burnt, by heat which is 
not equally diffuſed through the whole 
maſs, which maſs cannot therefore be 
all equally heated, The hair-cloth is 
. ſpread upon ſmall wooden rafters, and 
theſe are ſupported by bars of iron laid 
acroſs the kiln, 

An ingenious and attentive malſter 
marked the degree of heat in the malt 
whilſt on the floor : and the reſult of 
his obſervations in this reſpect is as 
follows. During the firſt ten days that 
the malt was on the floor, the heat in 
it was between 50 and 60 degrees, 
During the next three or four days, the 
heat was increaſed from 60 to 65 and 
67 degrees; and during the laſt days of 
its lying there, to 80, 84, and 87, which 
laſt was the degree of heat when the 
malt was put on the kiln. There can- 
not be any abſolute rule as to the diffe- 

rence of heat during the different times 

in the proceſs of malting, becauſe it 
muſt be ſuited to the heat of the air: 
at leaſt we have not yet ſufficient data 
whereon to found ſuch a calculation, 
The heat of the malt on the kiln when 
fit for pale malt was 120 degrees, and 
when it was fit for brown the heat 
was 147. | 

This intelligent artiſt's obſervation, 
that the malt was fit for what is called 
pale malt when its heat was at 120 de- 

ces, ſuggeſts a caution which ſhould 
be moſt carefully attended to, namely, 
that whatever colour it be intended to 
give to the malt, the heat at firſt ſhould 
always be the ſame: thus, for exam- 
ple, malt which is dried to the degree 
of high brown, ſhould firſt be rendered 
pale maſt, then amber, and ſo on pro- 
greſſively; not by a ſudden increaſe of 
the fire, but by a longer continuance 
thereof, In this manner, the whole 
body of the grain is equally and gradu- 
ally dried; whereas a ſtrong and 
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quicker fire would parch, or as it were 
finge the outſide, while the internal 
parts remain moiſt: and as that moiſ- 
ture is afterwards evaporated, it muſt 
crack the ſurrounding hardened cruſt, 
whereby the grain is again damaged 
in another reſpect. 

As ſoon as the malt is dry, it muſt 
be removed from the kiln, and ſpread 
thin, that it may cool to the tempera- 
ture of the air. It cannot be ſuppoſed, 
that any of its parts are capable of re- 
taining the fire in ſuch manner as not 
to ſuffer it to eſcape; though ſome 
have conceived that they do, In pro- 
portion as malts are dried, their parti- 
cles are more or leſs ſeparated, and 
coming in contact with water, t 
ſtrongly attract from it, particles whi 
fill up their interſtices, In maſhing, 
this ation between the malt and the 
water generates a ſmall degree of heat, 
but no way durable; though from 
hence aroſe the opinion, that brown 
malt js full of fire, 

Barley may, at a medium, be ſaid to 
loſe by malting one fourth part of its 
weight, including what is ſeparated 
trom it by the roots being ſkreened off: 
but this proportion varies, as it is more 
or leſs dried, 

The condition of the barley, as to 
its greenneſs or ripeneſs, at the time 
its being gathered in, is clearly diſcern- 
able when it is melted, If it were ga- 
thered green, it rather loſes than gains 
in quantity, the malt becomes of a 
ſmaller body, appears ſhrivelled, and is 
often unkindly hard; whilſt, on the 
contrary, that which was/cut at full 
maturity increaſes in malting, appears 
plump, bright, and clear, if properly 
carried thro”, the proceſs, and on being 
cracked, readily yields that fine mealy 
ſubſtanceſo much deſired by brewers, 

Malt which has not had a ſufficient 
time to ſhoot, ſo that its, plume, os 
acroſpire as the adepts in malting call 
it, may have reached to the inward 
{kin of the barley, remains charged with 
too large a quantity of its unattenuated 
oils. All thofe parts which have not 
been put in motion by the act of gene- 
ration, will, when laid on the kiln to 
dry, be ſo hardened, as not to be ſolu- 
ble in water, and conſequently will be 
loſt to the ſtrength of the drink. 

When malt is ſuffered to grow too 
much, or until the ſpire has ſhot 
through the ſin of the barley 3 thaugh 

all 
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all that is left be malt, yet as too large 
# portion of its oils wilt have been ex- 
pended in vegetation, the mult will be 
greatly diminiſhed in proportion to 
what it ought to have been, & whatre. 
mains cannot be fit to brew drink for 
long keeping, becauſe of the loſs of the 
oils 


Male which has been duly worked 
on the ftoor, will, if it has not been fuf- 
ficiently dried on the kiln, be apt to 
germinate or ſprout afreſh; perhaps to 
conceive fo great a heat as to take fire; 
and ſhould jt continue long wirh a 
moderate degree of heat, the leaſt evil 
that can be expected is, that it will 
grow mouldy and have an ill flavour. 

Malt well worked, but over-dried, 
will be fo hardened, or its ſaponaceou- 
quality will be ſo deftroyed, that it will 
net imbibe from the air that moiſture 
which is neceffary to mellow it, and 
render it fit for brewing : for vvhen it 
has been previouſly ſoftened by the 
moiſture of the air, it mixes more ea- 
fly & more intimately with the water, 
and bythat means yields a more copious 
extratt, than it woult otherwiſe do; 

Malt juft, or bur lately, taken from 
the kiln, remains warm a conſiderable 
time, Until it becomes as cool as the 
furroundinꝝ air, it does not mellow by 
the addition of a due quantity of moiſ- 
ture from the air: and the wort made 
of ſuch malt requires a much longer 
boiling* before it breaks, than that 
whichis made of malt ſome months old. 

The practice of thoſe maiſters who 
fprinkle, water on malt newly taken 
from the kiln, to give it the appearance 
of having been made a proper time, is 
highly blameable. It is in fact adown- 
right fraud, practiſed chiefly becauſe 
leſs grain then fills the buſhel: but a 
farther evil is, that if it be not uſed 
ſpeedily, it heats, ſoon grows moutdy, 
and ſuffers great damage. 

Malt dried on a kiln not ſufficiently 
heared muſt require a proportionably 


longer time for it to receive the due 


effect of the fire, for want of which it 
will be in the ſame ſtate as malt not 
thoroughly dried, If the fire be too 
quick, or too fierce, inſtead of gently 
evaporating the water from the corn, 
it ſcorches the outward ſkin, and ſepa- 
rates it from the body of the grain, 
The malt to which this happens is 
called blown malt; of which Mr, 
Combrune obſerves, that by the inter- 
nal expanſion of its paits, it occupies 
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a larger ſpace than it ought to do, 
He adds, that if ſuch a fire be conti- 
nued, it changes ſome parts of the 
grain into ſo brittle a ſubſtance, that 
the malt is ſaidto be glaſſy, The par- 
ticles which are thus hardened will 
not diffolve, or but in ſmall propor- 
tion : ſo that they frequently occaſion 
an almoſt total want of extract, which, 
in the phraſe of the art, is termed ſet- 
ting the griſt. 

The goodnefs of malt may be known 
by the following marks. Bite a grain 
of it aſunder, and if it taſtes mellow 
and ſweet, breaks ſoft, and is fult of 
flour from one end to the other, it is 
good. It has a round body, and if upon 
putting ſome grains of it in water 
they ſwim on the furface, it is good. 
Barley finks in water, and malt that 
is not well made will do the ſame: 
bur it is to be obſerved that this is not 
am invariable proof, becauſe if the malt 
be broken, or in the leaſt cracked, ir 
will take in water, and fink, Malt 
that is rightly made wilt not be hard, 
bur of ſo mellow a nature, thar if 
drawn over an oak board, acroſs the 
grain, it will leave a white line u 
tne board, like'a mark of chalk, Its 
ſmell alſo may be conſulted ; for malt, 
though'otherwiſe good, may have con- 
trated an ill ſcent from the fuel, or 
from the water uſed in the ſteeping. 

Before malt is ground, it ſhould be 
freed” from the tails and duſt, which 
would otherwiſe heigtiten the colour of 
the wort, render the liquor muddy, 
and give it a bad taſte, which could 
not afterwards be got rid of, The cy- 
lindrical ſieve will be of excellent uſe 
for this purpoſe. 

The malt muſt be broken, in order 
to its communicating its virtue to the 
water, If it be ground too ſmall, its 
flour will mix too freely with the wa- 
ter, and cauſe the wort to run thick, 
Many are of 1 that the beſt way 
is only to crack it, ſo that none of the 

rains may come out whole: for the 

ntent is, that the water ſhould draw 

out an extract, but not be mixed with 
the mealy part, in the manner of paſte 
or gruel, Some think that malt is 
better ground by a ſtone mill, than by 
a ſteel one, becauſe the former bruiſes 
it, and the latter only cuts the grains. 

After the malt is ground, it ſhould 
lie ſome time to mellow, in a cool 
room, where no ſun comes, The 

time 
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eauſe a fine variety all the year: wi and affirm, that the rain or dew 
« large ſplendid foliage, . "which Cale den the laws will aaify 

Their propagation is by. 8 bliſters; hut ĩt is very certain that un- 


ives from America, &c. in ſpriv LW fi broken, and the juice 
J e bo ch wit res BH 
Ne ow the injury, batog © 1:56 43 1 0 
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MAN 
Theſe lants are preſerved in ſome of 
82 Europe, where 


they can never be expected to rife to 


northern countries 


hüt in ſtoves; they riſe gaſily from 


ſeeds, provided are good. 
© DRAKE, | Mandrapors, | This 
y in Spain, Portu- 


_ like a parſnip, which runs three or four 


H 


, and at others 
three branches, almoſt the co- 
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bay ſalt each a 2 of a pound, 
. green broom a large haridfuf, and 
one lime about the ſize of a hen's 
- egg; boil all theſe in two gallons 
of urine, till half be conſumed z 
.when almoſt cold, ſtir Into it an 
ounce of flour of brimſtone or 
ſtone brimſtone in powder.” 

Cur the hair off the mane and tail, 
and then curry them all over where the 
diſtemper is, till the blood is almoſt 
ready to tart; then take à piece of 
flannel or woollen cloth, and daub the 
horſe all over with the liquor a li tle 
warm, if the weather is not very hot. 

This quanrity will dreſs the horfe all 
over ries) the ſecond application 


» may be two days after the firſt; or if 


the diſorder is very bad, the next day 
following, This remedy will do for 
dogs, Kc. See Lyrnosy, . 

ANGER. A wooden trough in 
which horſes corn is put. Mr. Willi- 


 amfon adviſes a rack and manger for 
| cows in the following words : 


*1 would by all means adviſe every 
farmer to have a rack'arid matiger for 
his cows, with a loft over for hay, 

e it may ut down as 
for horſes ;* and be will find that th 
will eat with e fatisfaQiqn, 4 
make infinitely leſs waſte, thati by the 
common method of laying it on the 
2 the manger mould be about 

n or eight inches from the ground, 
and always be kept very clean by the 


e 
MANGROVE TREE, (2 ophera. 
This 'is a Weſt-India tree, of whi 
there are ſeveral ſpecies, but they w 
not grow upon land. ONS 
AnGrove Grays, See Scafide 


Os Arx. | 78 

| MANGO TREE, [Mangife,] Thi 

diſeaſe in a horſe, which makes him plant vacate in many AB 

11 — he can lean on, India, and has by the Portugueze been 

and if other horſes thak are with him trafplanted to the Brazils and other 

are not removed, they are ſubject to countries, where it grows to a larg 

catch jr from him. It is known by gze ; the wood is brittle, the bark 

the hair ſtaring, and in m laces rough when old; the leaves ire feven 

7 5 krom the ſkin,'on which gr eight inches long, and more than 
3 ſcurf will ariſe, Thie Gforder is 0c- 7% 


rafloped b over-heats and colds, hard 
riding, or labour, whereby the blood is 


%. 


+ oblong kidney-ſhaped 
ecom- efteemed by the 


C- two brogd ; che flowers are dyed 


in loofe panicles at the end of thi 


branches; theſe are ſucceeded by large 


ng kidney-ſhaped plumbs. 
This fruit, when fully ripe, is 
med ons who reſide in 
the countries where it grows, but in 


23 Europ we have only che unripe fruit 
brought over in pickle ; however, the 
e * Ad . u 


ccount 


MAN 


account given of the ripe fruit by thoſe 
who! have taſted it, has excited the cu- 
rioſity of many perſons tp procure 
young: plants for their garderis in Eu- 
rope, but hitherto without effect. 
| MANDOL, or - MANIHET, See 
CAs8ADA, | 
MANNA. The juice of certain 
trees of the aſh kind (growing in Italy 
and Sicily) either naturally concreted 
on the plants, or exſiccated and puri- 
fied by art. - There are ſeveral ſorts of 
manna in the ſhops. The larger pie- 
ces, called flake manna, are uſually 
preferred; though the ſmaller grains 
are equally as good, provided they are 
white, or of a pale yellow colour, very 
light, of a ſweet not unpleaſant taſte, 
and free from any viſible impurities, 
Some people injudiciouſly the 
fat honey-like manna to the foregoing : 
this has either been expoſed to à moiſt 
air, or damaged by ſea or other water, 
This kind of manna is faid to be ſome- 
times counterfeited by à compoſition 
of ſugar and honey, mixed with a little 
ſcammony: there is alſo a faQitious 
manna, which is white and dry, ſaid 
to be compoſed of ſugar, manna, and 
ſome purgative ingredient, boiled to a 
proper confiſtence; this may be diſtin- 
guiſhed by its weight, ſolidity, untranſ- 
t whiteneſs, and by its. taſte, 
which is different from that of manna, 
Manna is a mild, agreeable laxative, 
and may be given with fafety to chil- 
dren and pregnant women : neverthe- 
leſs, in ſome particular conſtitutions, it 
acts very unkindly, producing flatulen- 
cies and diſtenſion of the viſcera : theſe 
inconveniences may be prevented by the 
addition of any grateful warm aroma- 
tio. Manna operates ſo weakly as not 
to produce the full effeR of a carthar- 
tic, unleſs taken in large doſes, and 
hence it is rarely exhibited in this in- 
tention by irſelf, It may he commo- 
diouſly difſolved in the purging mine- 
ral waters, or joined to the cathartic 
ſalts, ſena, rhubarb, or the like. Geof- 
froy recommends accuating it with a 
few grains of emetic tartar: the mix- 
ture is to be divided into ſeveral doſes, 
each containing one grain of the emetic 
tartar; by this t, he ſays, 
bilious ſerum will be plemtifully evacu- 
ated, without any napſea, gripes, or 
a_ — — — = — 
„ that the efficacy is 
greatly promoted, (if the account of 


MAN 
Valliſnieri is to be relied on) by a fit» 


ſtance which is itſelf very flow of ope- - 


11 j Thi compriſes 
A . s term 
all ſorts of dungs, 1 and other 
materials proper or ſor the im- 
provement of lands, S DN, Come 
Dane 
anure, s to 
ſoils, to repair them when exhauſted 
by the growth of 
cure the deſects of naturally 
ſuch as to enrich and fertilize very poo 
land; to render very ſtrong or ſtub- 


manures, to 
light land by the more heavy and 
fort of manure ; and wet land by dry 
light compoſts. Some ſoils 

manure annually, others but once in 


rotten tanner's bark, rotten 
ſaw duſt, rotten vegetables, &c. or 
of any of theſe materials as 


and formed into'a compoſt. 
together, make a — 


for corn and graſs · land. 
Rotten tanner s- bark alone, 


* ' or rodg, 
compoſt, is good manure — 


cold, corn-land; and will 


ables, and to 


graſs, if applied the beginning of win- 


ter, for the rains to walh it into 

ground, 
Rotten wood, and rotten faw-duft, 

is very proper for ſtrong land, | 
Rotten vegetables, ſuch as all ſorts 


of weeds, and the reſuſe of the kitchen 


garden, &c, laid in heaps; and if mixed 
with mud or any earthy ſubſtance, and 
the whole lie to rot, they will make a 
tolerable good manure for corn - land. 
Green fern mowed down and laid in 

to rot; is alfo uſed as manure,” 

Marle, chalk, lime, c, proper 
prepared, efther alone or in comp. 

are greatly uſed in many placey' as a 
for corn- land. 


. 'Sea-fand and ſhells; &c. being full 
r 
or 


* 


0 


| M A N 
for firong clayey and Gubborn loamy 
foils, 


Sen- weed 3 is likewiſe : dare as 
manure, and being full of ſalts, greatly 
* 2 corn- lan. 

fall ſorts prove excellent 
manure, — > to all ſtrong cold or 
moiſt, land; but coal aſhes are ſuperior 
to thoſe of wood, or any other kind of 
vegetables; the farmers. in the coun- 
ties round London have experienced 
this, and they fetch them from that city 
by. cart and waggon-loads, twenty or 
thirty miles diſtant; for in London 
they in general uſing coal - fuel, prodi- 
— 4 quantities of aſhes are daily 
de, and collected in carts and car- 
ried to the aſh-hills in the environs of 
the city; Where numbers of people are 
employed in ſiſting them, and ſell the 
tings by the ſack or load to the far- 
s ſor manure; alſo. to the brick- 
akers for tempering nn loam or 
ick: earth. 

a Bones of animals are alſo uſed as 
manure for ploughed- land, where they 
are to be had in due quantities, as about 
London and other great cities. 

Soot is alſo uſed as mute ben. 

e thinly. over corn- land. 
1.,Malt-duſt; containing a natural heat 

and ſweetneſs; proves an eligible ma- 
Gyre; to moſt ſorts of land, but — 
articularly to ſtubborn, uv, and 

r harſh ſoils; = 
+. Cleanſing of Rreets laid in compoRt- 
heaps with horſe-dung, c. makes ex- 
cellent. manure both for corn and graſs- 
ground, 

All manure for ploughed or digged 
land, ſhould be applied at the time the 
ground j is to be tilled,” and not ſpread 
about any long time before it is 

ughed in, eſpecially in hot dry wea- 
ther, which would exhauſt the ſalts, 
and other enriching particles; obſer- 
Ving however, where any hard ſubſtan- 
ces, as marle, chalk, ſhells, Ec. are uſed 
for, manure, it is e to ſpread them 
abroad ſome confiderable time, expoſed 
to the lun, rains, and froſt, to pulve- 
| 2 heb ore they are plouhged into the 
groun 
„ The manuring grafs-lapd ſhould ge- 
nerally be peſormed. in autumn, 
about lich ems, or a little before or 
ie and not in, the heat of ſummer, 
ractiſed, whereby the ſun's 
250 exhauſts its moiſture and 


prod, but when dans in unn, 


f 
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the rain ſoon waſhes the enriching par- 
ticles into the ground, to the great be- 
nefit of the graſs, and encreaſe of the 
future cr 

-MAPL TREE, LA. The ſpe- 
cies are, 1. The greater maple or ſyca- 
camore tree; this is a large growing 
tree, and adapted to encreaſe the vari- 
ety in our woods and fields, It is very 
proper, if kept dovon, for underwood, 
decauſe it ſhoots very faſt from the 
ſtool, and makes excellent fuel, There 
is no tree more proper than this to 
form large plantations near the ſea ; 
ſor the ſpray, which is prejudicial to 
moſt trees, ſeems to have no bad effect 
upon it. 2. The ſmall or common 
maple; this does not grow to ſuch a 


large ſize as the ſycamore, though its 


timber is of greater value, The tim- 
ber with us is deemed excellent, and is 
uſed ſor ſeveral curious purpoſes, ſuch 
as muſical inſtruments, inlayings, &c. 
For the making of turnery ware alſo, 
ſuch as diſhes, bowls, trays, &c. it is 
ſuperior to moſt other wood. 3. The 
Virginia aſh-leaved maple : This is a 
quick grower, arrivesto a large timber- 
tree, and is admirably adapted to cauſe 
a. beautiful variety in our woods, 
though is not proper to be planted in 
expoſed places, the branches being ſub · 
ject to ſplit when attacked by violent 
— The leaves are of a pale green 
colour, moderately large, and fall off 
—— in the autumn, The tim - 
is extremely uſeful ſor turners; and 
like the Norway maple, ſerves all the 
purpoſes of the ſycamore. It is propa- 
gated by ſaving the keys, which this 
tree, though a native of Virginia per- 
ſects in this country. It is alſo propa- 
gated by layers, or by planting the cut - 
tings, in a moiſt ſituation; in autunm: 
4. The Notway maple — plane · tree 
leaves: this maple will grow to a great 
timber · tree, and therefore ſhould be 
raiſed to enoreaſe the variety in our 
plantations. The leaves are of a ſhi- 
ning green colour, look beautiful all 
ſummer, and die to à golden yello in 
the autumn. This tree perfeRs its 
ſeeds with us; ſo that it may be raiſed 
in the ſame manner as the ſycamore, 
from the keys. It may alſo be propa- 
gated by layers and by cuttings; which 
if planted in a moiſt ſoil inthe autumn, 
will grow, 5. The ſcarlet flowering 
maple of Virginia ; of this there are 
two ſorts, Sa ſcarlet-flowering 


| maple, 


1 


leaves, which Fey. 
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maple, and Sir Charles Wager's maple, 
ng of theſe are propagated for the 

„ Which are of a ſcarlet colour, 
and come out early in the ſpring, 6. 


The American ſugar maple; ' this has 


ſome reſemblance to the Norway ma-. 
ple when the plants are young ; but as 
coy grow up the leaves are moredeeply 
divided, and their . lefs ſmooth, 
ſs' that they are eafily diſtinguiſhed. 
From this tree che inhabitants "of 
North - America make a very good ſort 
of ſugar, in large quantities, by tapping 
the trees early in the ſpring, and boiling 
the juice, which, by the uſual proceſs, 
js converted into ſugar. 7. The moun- 
tain maple of America: the body of 
this tree is ſlender, and is covered with 
a whitiſh bark. It ſends forth ſeveral 
red branches, and grows,about fifteen 
feet high. 8. The Iralian maple: this 
is very common'ih moſt parts of Italy, 
but particularly about Rome, where it 
is one of the largeſt trees of that coun- 
try, and is eſteemed for the fize of the 
re large, affording a 
t ſhade: To that theſe trees are 
— planted by the ſides of roads 
and near habitations. 9. The Mont- 
pelier maple; the Montpelier maple 
ws to about twenty feet high, and 

s a very beautiful tree. 10, Cretan 
maple with'three entire lobes' to the 
leayes; Which are ſomewhat hairy on 
their under- ſide: this grows to about 
the height of the former, The leaves 
are downy, compoſed of three lobes, 
and grow oppoſite to each other on 
long downy foot-ſtalks, The flowers 
come out in the ſpring,” and are very 


. ſeldom ſucceeded by good ſeeds in 


England, 4 . 

Maple and fycamore are beſt raiſed 
from ſeed; but as the ſeeds of the fo- 
reign kinds do not ripen in this coun- 
try, they ſhould be procured from 
abroad, In a cool and ſhady part of 
the ſeminary let beds of fine mould be 
marked out about four feet in breadth, 
and with proper alleys, Upon theſe 
let the foreign ſeeds be regularly ſown, 
fifting over them about half an inch of 
the fineſt' mould. When the plants 
come up, they ſhould be kept clean 
from weeds, and frequenly watered ; 
and this'work muſt be duly attended to 
all ſummer, The fpring any, 
the ſtrongeſt may be drawn out, and 
planted in the nurſery, in rows two 
feet aſunder, and at the diſtance of a 


MAP 


ving the others in the ſeminary to gain, 
ſtrength. The ſucceeding ſpring they 
mult receive the ſame culture; and they, 
may remain ih the nurſery, with no 
other trouble than keeping the ground 
clean from weeds in the ſummer, di; 
ging between the rows in the winter, 
nd taking off all ſtrong and irregular 
e Hil they, age, pignted. ont, 
$009. HOPS $0 q 1 
Notwithſtanding cheſe are the gene= 
ral laws of raifing all the ſpecies of ma- 
ple from foreign ſeeds, the culture va- 
with reſpe@ to the ſcarlet flower- 
ing kind, when the ſeeds are gathered 
at home, This ſpecies brings its vd: 
to maturity the beginning of 
our gardens. They ſhould be then ga- 
thered, and after having lain a few days 
to harden, they ſhould be ſown In beds 
of the fineſt mould, and covered only a 
quarter of an inch deep, The beds 
ould be hooped, and covered with 
mats jn ſcorching weather; but when 
it is rainy and cloudy, they ſhould al- 
ways be uſicovered, In about amonth 
or fix weeks many of the plants will 
but the far greateſt part of 
em will not come up till the follow- 
ing ſpring. When the ſummer-plants 
firſt ſhew themſelves, they ſhould 
hardly ever feel the full beams of the 
ſun. The ſeeds. muſt be conſtantly 
covered with the macs in theday- time, 


unleſs cloudy and rainy weather hap- 


pens, when they ſhould always be un- 
covered ; during the night no mats 
muſt be put over the plants, that they 
may have all the t of the refreſh- 
ing dews, air, and cooling ſhowers, 
When theſe latter do not watering 
muſt be duly attended to; and this is 
all the trouble they will require for the 
firſt ſummer in the ſeed-bed. The 
ſummer following they may be expoſed 
to all weather, when they will only re 

quire being kept clean from weeds, and 


watered in dry ſeaſons, The ſucceed. 
ing ſpring the ſtrongeſt, may be ſet out 
in the nurſery-way, the former 


ſeedlings. 

By layers alſo all the ſpecies of this 
genus may be propagated; though 
method is never praQtiſed for the com- 
mon maple and the ſycamore. The 
young ſhoots may be laid down in the 
autumn, winter, or early in the ſpring, 
Byſthe autumn following they will have 
ſtruck root, and become good plants; 


MAP 


when the ſtrongeſt ſhould be fet out In 


the places where they. are to remain ; 

whitf the weakeſt may be planted in 

the nurſery, like the ſeedlings, for a 
or two, to gain ſtrength, 

" Maples raiſed from ſeeds will es 
faſter, and arrive at a greater height, 
than thoſe raiſed from layers; but they 
will not produce ſuch quantities of 
flowers; which makes the latter me- 
thod more eligible for thoſe who want 
theſe plants for a low ſhrubbery, 

By cuttings alſo theſe trees may be 
propagated : but this method is chicfly 
— on the aſh-leaved and Norway 
maples, which more readily take root 
this way. The cuttiogs ſhould be the 
bottom of the laſt year's ſhoots : 
they ſhould be taken off early in Octo- 
ber, and planted in rows in a moiſt 
ſhady place, The ſpring and ſummer 
following they muſt be duly watered 
as often az dry weather makes it neceſ- 
fary, and be kept clean from weeds, 
By the autumn they will be fit to re- 
move into the nurſery ; though, if the 
cuttings are not ted too cloſe, 
they may remain in their fituation for 
4 year or two longer, and then be ſet 
out for , Without the trouble of 
previouſly plantingthem in the nurſery, 
" Maples may likewiſe be propagated 
by budding, grafting, and inarching : 


but the other methods being more eli- 


ble, theſe are never practiſed, ex 

or the variegated ſorts, eſpecially 
large broad-leaved kind, 

In order to propagate the varieties 
by budding, let ſome plants of the com- 
mon ſycamore, one year old, be taken 
out of the ſeminary, and ſet in the'nur- 
fery in rows a yard aſunder, and the 

lants about a foot and half diſtant 

om each other in the rows : let the 

ound be kept clean from weeds all 

mmer, and be dug, or as the garden- 
ers call it, turned in, in the winter; 
and the ſummer following the ſtocks 
will be of a proper ſize to receive the 
buds, which ſhould he taken from the 
moſt beautifully ſtriped branches, 
The beſt time for this work is Auguſt, 
becauſe, if it is done earlier, the buds 
will ſhoot the ſame ſummer; and when 
this happens, a hard winter will infal- 
libly Kill them. Having, therefore, 
budded your ſtocks the middle or latter 
end of Auguſt, with the eyes or buds 
fronting. the north, early in October 
take off the baſs matting, which before 


the pitch and tar ſpoiling a 


nial marjorams in 


MAR 

this time will have confined the bark 
and pinched the bud, but not ſo as to 
hurt it much, Then cut off the ſtock 
juſt above the bud, and dig the ground 
between the rows, The ſummer fol- 
lowing keep the ground clean from 
weeds ; cut off all natural fide-hbuds 
from the ſtock as they come out; and 
by autumn, if the land be your 
buds will have ſhot. forth, and formed 
themſelves into trees five or fix feet 
roy on goo ary 
where they are deſi to 
remain; or a few of them only may 
be drawn out, non the others to. be 
Fm ers up for oc 7 22 

or planting out in open places, or 
other p as ſhall be Wanted. 
MANOR, An ancient royalty or 

lordſhip, with demeſnes, . 
MARACOCK, Paſlion flower, 
— MARCHES, The bounds between 


Erigland and Wales, or England and 


MARGUERITE, Daiſey, 
MARE. The female of the horſe, 
See Hors. 3 | 

ARKING Sheep. This is done 
with a marking iron, either of the let- 
ters of the owner's name, or of ſome 
other device, dipped in hot pitch or 
tar, and clapped on ſome part of the 

, to make them be known ; ſome 

nark them with ruddle; but both theſe 
methods are liable to great objection: 
t deal 
of wool, and the ruddle waſhing out. 

MAR JORAM, {Origenum.] The 
ſpecies, 2, Pot or common marjoram, 
2. Winter ſweet marjoram, 3. An- 
nual ſweet marjoram, 4. Dittany of 
Crete. 5. Marjoram of MountSipylus. 
6. —__ 7. Smyrna mare 
joram. 3. Egyptian marjoram. K 

The firſt three 3 great merit 
as culinary aromatics for the kitchen- 
garden, and may alſo be introduced in 
the pleaſure - ground, in patches in the 
open borders to increaſe the variety, and 
for noſegays, &c. the variegated peren- 
particular. have a 
pretty effect; they are all cafily raiſed 
from ſeed in the open ground in ſpring, 
and the pereanial ſorts alſo by dividing 
the roots ; all of which ſorts, both pe- 
rennials and annuals, when deſigned 
for the kitchen garden, ſhould gene- 
rally be diſpoſed in four ſeet wide beds, 
the perennials in rows a foot aſunder, 
where they will abide for years; _ 

£1 


on 


ches diſtant 
have any of the forts in 


tches, 

The laſt five ſpecies, being exotics 
from warm countries, require ſhelter 
dere in winter, ſo muſt be ported and 
placed in the green-houſe ; 
or may be preſerved nie with 
common garden-frame, furni oy 
lights to put on in nights and cold 
weather, 

Their different methods of 
tion are; The hardy 1 ſpecies 
by ſeed and by ſlipping the roots; the 
annual fort only by ſeed annually; and 
the five green-houſe kinds principally 
by flips and cuttings. 

Sow the ſeed in ſpring, March 
April, in any bed or border of 
earth, and rake it in with a light hand; 
they will ſoon come up, and when the 
ſeedlings are a few inches high, plant 
them out” in moiſt weather, in rows 
ten or ore inches diſtant, finally 
ro remain, giving occaſional waterings 
till freſh rooted, 2 | 
Autumn ls the beſt ſeaſon for parting 
the roots, though it may alſo be per- 
formed ſucceſsfully in ſpring. Having 
fome large plants, flip or divide the 
roots into flips, each furniſhed with 
fibres; which plant in rows, as di- 
refed for the ſeedlings, giving occaſi- 
onal waterings, and they will readily 
$70w, and become good buſhy plants 
dy autumn following. mute 

Their general cyltureis the Keeping 
them clean from weeds; every autumn 
cut down the decayed ſtalks, Iooſen the 
earth between ung? pho, at * 18 
time digging the alleys, ſpread a litt) 
of the * 4 the ſurface of the be 

"When any are intended for the plea- 
ſare- arden, remove them in autumn 
orip hg, with little balls of earth about 
their roots, and plant them where 

All the green-houſe kinds are propa- 
— 4 fps or cuttings of the young 

oots in fpring and ſummer, * If you 
plant them early. let it be in pots, and 
plunge them in any hot-bed, they will 
readily take root; but if in ſummer, 


they may be planted either in pots, of 


In a ſhady border, In either mpde of 


. who deal 
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plantiog, give 


1 
in huſbandry has not been i 
any thing fo flack, as in the ſearching 
aſter this valuabie commodity, 5 
We Mall endeavour to awaken them 
to a ſenſe of their intereili, by i in 
its value: and to aſfiſt them in 
ſearch aſter it we ſhall ende avοj,j 
make it known to them by Ggbt 
feeling in its ſeveral appearances, for 
theſe differ greatly. After this, to 
prevent miſtakes in the iti 
the ſeveral kinds of marle ſhall be di · 
inguiſhed, 3nd che particular kipd of 
land ſhewn, to which each properly 


In — to N 's find- 
ng marles upon his be muſt 
haye ſome knowledge of them; oo 
very fineſt kinds have often been 
thrown up acgidentally in digging on 
other occafiens, and no one has known 
them. The fields have langaiſhed for. 
want of what they contained in their 
own bowels through the ignorance of 
their owner, | ' 
Marle is of ſeveral kinds, and diſfers 
greatly in appearance ; but to birawho 


beds, will carry a general knowledge of it in 


his head, it may be always known in 
whatever form it is (+ 

Marle, like other earths, may be 
pure or foul ; for thoſe beds of matter 
which lie in the earth are ſu'zeR to 
mixtures as thoſe on the ſurtace, tho 
not ſo frequently: and the 
marle lies, the 2 it uſually is, 

We ſhall firſt then divide the marles 
into two kinds, the pure and the mixt, 
The pure marles all agree in their tex+ 
ture; their difference being only in the 
degree al hardneſs, and n.. | 
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r Warte l Krobtante hot Ubſce 
ers Earth; It is foft and fatty to 
köbch, it is not tough like clay, no 
dufty like ochre, nor ſandy like loam, 
Brit is of à tender fine nature, unlike 
— ſorts beer 14 APP 3 
at a'farmer finds a plece'of eart 
df this'kind,” whether it 56 ben e 
digging a well, or by Whateyer other 
atcident, let its colobr be what it will, 
de may depend upon It it is à marle, 
In order to be more confirmed, let him 
throw à piece öf it its 4 Baton, of 


- 


' Water, and he willfind it fell like ful- 


lter%s.-carth; -and'trumble' In the ſam 

manner of itfelf t& pleces. © The harder 
and dep Calpe kinds break Nower, 
the ſoſt and looſe oges Quicker, 8 
CRY a in whatever 
manner it happens, this joined to the 
Sthers is a ſure proof that the earth 
under examination is a marle, and let 
him who has fallen by chance upon a 
piece of it; dit in ſearch of the treaſure, 
Of the pure marles there are four 


incipal kinds, diſtinguiſhed accord- 
0 their colours. White, a yel- 
, a red, a blue, chere is alſo.a black, 
but it is lefs'commion2's n.. 
Theſe are 1 under 
the name of pute matles df thoſe co. 
lours'; eee oul e 
kind ot the fame colours 
There are found in different Feber 
marles 6f theſe ſeveral cold urs, v: rying 
in theirtexture and'Hardriefs ; but in 
Fineral;' the white or whit” are the 
ſbfteſt Anu Tighteſt, and the blue are the 


armen and heavieſt. For this reaſon 


the white is generally uſed for paſture 
grounds, and the blue for corn. lands. 
This euſtom'however is hot to be 
Mavliſhed into a Ia td tlie farmet; 
though in thoſe counties 'where th 

Havectivice, they uſe the fofteſt marles 
for paſture, / becauſe they diffolve moſt 
freely: and the harder for ploughed 
lands;” where they ate more affiſted 
by tillage, The farmer who has either 
of theſe kinds, may'vuft it indifferently 
In both occaſions, in this manner, 

If it be the blue firm kind, or any 
of the compact ſorts, let him lay it upon 
His corn land early in the ſeafon, that 
the weather may mellow it before the 
laſt ploughing :” if it be for paſture 
ground, let him in the ſame manner lay 
it on in time, ſpreating it thin. If it 
de the white, or any other of the looſe 
and crumbly kinds, it need not be laid 
211 ; e N 
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PAR late, becauſe itbreaks a 


Nolves almoſt as ſoon. as it. is ex 
ta.the wee 
e colgur.of marle is no certain 
roof of its compact, or crumbly na- 
tre but in eneral, the blue is firmeſt, 
e white ſofteſt, and the red and yel- 
105 ate of; A, middle degree between 
g a Ac K named are the richeſt 
and ne , the marles : and as all 
mixtu q ebaſes their value, among the 
ther kinds, which we ſhall diſtingiſh 
the nameofimpureor mixed marles, 
e moſt impure are conſtantly. of the 
leaſt value. ,Theſe mixed marles differ 
not only in colour, but in their very 
nature, according to the ſubſtances 
hich have gotin among them, Their 
coloyr is no general mark of diſtinction, 
but they may be very well arranged 
nder ſeparate heads, according to the 
e of Which they partake, 
'heſe heing ſand, clay, loam, or ſtone, 
they may be confidered as ſandy marles, 
clayey marles, loamy marles, and ſtony 
marles'; and among theſe laſt are alſo 
to. Be comprehended ſome which have 
At Htſt the hardneſs of a ſtone from their 
own nature” and compoſition, though 
they havs not A, particle of real ſtone 
Manu mrkes zülo, befide theſe natu- 
ral earthg'and ſtony matter, contain 
2 quantities of ſea-ſhells which are 
eſervedin' 15 in a fingular manner 5 
for inſtead of being petrified, or ren- 
dered hard, they are made brittle, and 
feetii as if they had been calcined, 
Theſe ſhells are far from jnjuring the 
mar in its res n they 
on the contraty, are found to encreaſe 
that virtue, mY r wee 
There are of theſe ſeveral kinds of 
all the before-mentioned colours, but 
greyiſh or yellowiſh' are the moſt fre- 
quent, The ſandy kinds are thericheſt ” 
of theſe impure ones; and they are fit, 
teſt for ready ufe, ' for they break to 
pietes in the hands. eafier than any 
others, and crumble tlie ſooneſt of an 
with the weather, In a proper appli- 
cation'theſe may be accounted of equ 
value with any, for on clayey lands th 
very ſand which is contained jnthem + 
a7 .. 
The loamy marles are the next in 
value among theſe to the ſandy, fo 
they, break eafily with the weather 
but in theſe as the ſormer, à great dea 
; pf 


F way to powder, 


F 
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bf the advantage ariſing from the uſe 
of them will depend upon a proper 
knowledge of their nature, and their 
uſe on a right ſoil, _ 2 

The clayey and ſtoney are inferior 
to the others: but on ſome lands the 
former are preferable to thoſe which 
are more pure: and amongſt the ſtoney 
kinds there are ſome, and they even of 
the hardeſt, whick, when properly 
mellow'd by the weather, are inferior 
to none in Richneſs. Some of theſe 
a large hammer would make no im- 
preffion upon when firſt dug up, but 

ith, froſt, rain and ſpn-ſhine, they 

ave in ſix months time crum a- 


Some of theſe, when broken with 
great labour, and laid upon' the 
lands, have for ſeveral months appear'd 
like ſo many ſtones ſcatter'd over the 
fields, and ſeem' d to damage rather 
than improve them: but after one 
winter there has not been a piece of 
any one of the lumps ſo big as a nutmeg 

o be found : and the land has been 
ept in heart eight or ten years by that 
fingle dreſſing, _ * 

As the conſiderate huſbagdman muſt 
ſee the vaſt value of arle, it is na- 
tural that he ſtibuld bethink himſelf of 
ſeeking for it on his own grounds; we 

all therefore not only encourage, but 
aſſiſt him in the ſearch, _ 

In the firſt place he has this to tempt 
im to examine his land in hope of it, 
that it is frequent in many places 
where it is not regarded or even known: 
that although ſo little obſerved, it 
is a commodity ſo naturally and ge- 
nerally the produce of England, that 
there are few pieces of land of any 
extent in which one kind or other of it 
may not be found, 


It it be too deep indeed, it may not. 


be worth taking up, but that is ſeldom 
the caſe : it is commonly near the 
ſurface, 

The ſeveral kinds and varieties of 
marle have been ſo fully deſcribed, that 
the farmer has all the reaſon in the 


world to ſuppoſe he ſhall know it at 


ſight ; we ſhall add to theſe the ſoils un- 
der which it uſually lies, | 

But prior to this, which beginning 
without any certain information, is a 
more random kind of ſearch, we 
would have him examine well both by 
report and by the appearance of the 
ground, whether marle has ever before 
Vor. II. 5 
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been dug in his Land, or any where 
near its borders. ES FE 

If he hear that is has, let him look 
narrowly after thoſe broad and ſhal- 
low delves io the ground which have 
been before mention'd, for they are 
certainly the places where the pits 
were, If he can learn no ſuch thin 
by report, yet let him ſee if there be 
any fuch hollows in the ground, for 
tho” leſs certain, ftill they are an ei- 
dence that ſomething has been dug. 
It may have been gravel, but marle is 
more likely, „ 

When he has ſound any fuch hol- 
lows, lethim mind the courſe wherein 
they run, for that way probably the 
vein of marle runs alſo. 2 
Ik he find only one fuch, let him 
firſt obſerve how deepit is ; for on this 
depends the nature of his ſearch, ſince 
by this he may gueſs weether the marle 
lay low or near the ſurface, 

His buſineſs is to try all about the 
place where the hollow is, for marle. 
If that hollow be very ſhallow, let 
him have holes dug the depth of three 
feet with a ſpade; if deeper; let him 
uſe an augur, ſuch as they bore the 

ound with on various occaſions, 

t him borein a great mayy places to 
the depth of fix feet ; for if the marle 
lie deeper than that, 'cis hardly worth 
his digging 3 but let him examine 
ſtrĩctly every thing the augur brings 
up within this depth, Let him keep 
in his mind the various kinds of marl 
and if any thing come up that has t 
leaſt appearance or reſemblance of any 
of thoſe ſeveral kinds, let him try it 
by ſeeing if it moulders away ĩn a baſon 
of water, if it crackles on being put 
into the fire; and what effect the fun 
and air take upon it when it has lain 
two or three nights expoſed, 

By theſe means, if there ever have 
been marle dug there, and the vein of 
it continues, he will be ſure to find 
where it runs; and he is then to fol. 
low the courſe of it by the augur, and 
conſider where he can open a pit of it 
the moſt conveniently for the general 
uſe of his land. Pf © | 

But ſuppoſe there be not the leaſt 
fign upon the ground, or the leaſt ac- 
count from report that marle ever was 
dug any where thereabouts ; yet this 
ſhould nor diſcourage him from enqui- 
ring ii there be any; for there is a time 


tr the diſcovery of. every ut. 
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In this cafe he muſt firft have re- 
courſe to what he can ſee upon digging 
any where, H a well be funk at any 
time upon or neat his land, let him 
look carefully over all the kinds of 
earth that are thrown up, Nay, if 
a pond be dug, let him make the fame 

ſervatious. 

Let him examine the fides of ditches 
new dug or cleaned; and follow the 
plough with a careful eye,fobferving if 
it any where turn up matter different 
from the foil. For marle often is 
within the reach of the plough, | 

If he diſcover nothing of the nature 
of marle in all theſe reſearches, let 
him have recourſe to the augur, boring 
in different places, but chiefly in the 
clayey foils, for under thefe the marle 
ofteneſt lies. | | 

The mellow earth is the next foil that 
is likely to conceal marle : and after 
this the loamy earth, Ir ſometimes 
ties under gravel, but ſeldom in an 
great plenty : it very rarely is fou 
under a ſandy foil, and then commonly 
in a thin vein, and at a great depth. 
The clay ey ſoil not only ofteneſt has 
marle under it, but that which lies 
under this ſoil is uſually of the fineſt 
kind, The Kentiſh matles generall) 
are covered with a foot or two © 
tough clay. In general it is the fineſt, 

ureſt, and richeſt marles the farmer 
sto expect under a clayey ſoil, 

It has been obſerved, the fine black 
mellow earth of the low lands com- 
monly has under it a bed of tough 
clay, Sometimes it has a think'bed 
of ſome fine marte, particularly of 
the reddiſh kind, in the place of the 
clay; and very often a vein of marle 
comes between the clay and the mould, 


he former is the beſt for the farm 


er; but if the latter preſents itſelf, let 
him follow with his augur the courſe 
of the vein, and he will find it gradual- 
ly thicken till at laſt it ufually takes 
the place of the clay. It is here he is 
to open his marle pit ; and he will 
often fall upon a bed of marle five, fix, 
or ſeven feet thick, riſing within a 
ſoot. and half of the furface of the 
ground. | f 
Sometimes the ſtony marles are ſound 
under clay or black mould, but it is 
more commonly the pure, fatty, and 
tender ſort : as to thoſe found under 
ſandy ſoils, they are uſually one or 
other of the clayey matles, and, with 


MAR 


double expence in digging, are not of 
half the value. | oy 
There are ſome parts of Suffex where 
a bed of marle comes up within'eight 
inches of the furface, and when open'd 
is found to be ten of twelve feet thick, 
all of ſome one of the pure and fine 
kinds: and in Cheſhire, and alſo in 
Lancathire, where the beſt marles of- 
ten lie under the fine black mould, a 
bed of blue marle has been within' a 
yard of the turf, down to four yards 
deep, and they were not then got 
through the vein. n 

When the farmer has by the methods 
already deſcribed found out a vein of 
marle, and fix'd upon a convenient 
part of his land for opening of a pit; 
let him begin by marking out a toler- 
able large place for the work ; and for 
a proper way for the carts that are to 
fetch out the marle. A great deal 
depends upon all this being well or- 
dered,# and now is his time for con- 
trivance, 

He is then to employ his labourers 
to clear away, with pick-axe, ſpade, 
and wheel-barrow, all the foil that 
covers the vein of matle, and when 
this is done, they are to begin digging 


it. | 

The different condition of the marle 
will now he found, and the nece 
accidents of treating it, Where it 
of the fineſt and tendereſt kinds, they 
often work with a kind of hoe, and 
three hoers will tear up as much as 
four can fill into the carts, 

In the clayey kinds they uſe ſpades 
for digging, and then the diggers muſt 
be more than the fillers, Sometimes 
theſe are ſo dry and tough, that the 
workmen muſt have water brought 
to them to. wet their ſpades; and in 
other places they are ſo wet, that there 
muſt be a pump ſet up to keep them 


dry. 


When the marle is got into the cart, 
it is to be ſhot on the fields; but this in 
a different manner according to its 
nature, If it be of the fine ſoft ten- 
der kinds; the beſt way is to ſpread 


it as it is taken out of the cart: but 


if it be of the ſtoney or other com- 
& kinds, every load had better 
t ' ſeparately, . and left in a heap 
for the whole winter, that the. froſt 
and air may mellow and break it. 
There are very ſew lands that may 
not be improved by marle, but * re- 
dite 


— 
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quire it more than others; there are 
alſo many kinds of marles, as well as 
many different forts of ſoils ; and the 
marles of one kind are fit for certain 
lands, and thoſe of other Kinds for 
others. A ſtrict regard muſt be had 
to this, otherwiſe, as already obſerved, 
the land may be ſpoiled. 

2 In fome places they have a way of 
laying on ſuch a quantity of the marle, 
that hey may be faid to add a foil 
rather than to improve what was there 
before. This is the practice in ſome 

parts of Cheſhire, where they will Jay 
fifteen, ſixteen, or eighteen hundred 
load of marle upon one of their acres ; 
they will thus in digging and carria 
beſtow twelve or fifreen pounds upon 
marling an acre; and then they will 
work it with good management twenty 

or thirty years together, | 

For the firſt years they plough very 
ſhallow ; they don't cut up more than 
an inch of the ſoil for fear of burying 
the marle; ſo going deeper in the 
— years, This is a particular 

ce, 
* the firſt place, the ſoil which re- 


uires marle moſt of all, and which is 


moſt improved by it, is the ſandy. 
The adyantage arifing from this prac- 
tice upon fuch lands, is beyond the 
— any who have not ſeen the 


The matle which is fit for this land 

is the clayey kind, and more than all 
others that browniſh or yellowiſh 
marle, which looks like real clay in 
the pit, but is found of fo different 
a nature when examined, This marle, 
or any one of the clayey kind, laid 
thick upon a fandy foil, gives it at 
once a body and a richneſs, The clay 
that is in it binding the light ſoil toler- 
ably together, at the ſame time that 
the fatty and enriching earth blends 
itfelf with the whole, 2 

This is the application of marle, in 
which its virtue js moſt fully ſeen: for 
by this means land, that before would 
yield ſcarce anything, has been known 
to produce ſupriging crops z nay, it has 
been try'd by way of Experiment, to 
marle one half of a piece of newbroke- 
up ground of this ſandy kind, and 
leave the other in its natural conditi- 
on; then both being ſown with the 
ſame ſeed, the marked part has yielded 
a plentiful crop, when. the other has 


theſs 


fraitfuJin its natural ſtate is 
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Another 7 advantage of this 
practice is, that in years herein other 
crops fail, thoſe ſucceed which are on 
1s grounds even to _adiniration. 
Thus when there comes a dropping 
fymmer, while a piece of marled 
ſaridy foil is in its full vigour, the 
increafe is prodigious, Theſe feafons ' 
r hurt the crop on other lands; 
| o = 1 thefe _— much as 
carr ftan the ground. F 
But all d care muſt de taken 
that the marle be well ſuited to the 
ſoil; and this is to be dong by "this 


rule; the more ſandy the grounds, 


the more clayey the marſe muft be. 

If a raſhyoung huſbantman, hearing 
of the great profit that arifes from 
laying” marle on ſandy fſoits, ould 
without any farther thought lay on 
one of the pure fat and tender martes 
before defcribed upon a very barren 
ſandy piece of ground, tho” he put on 
a Cheſhire loading, yet the wet wou 


waſh it in, and the ſand would fwal- 
low it u in ſuch a manner, that the 
whole effect would be loft aſter all the 


labour and expence. ' 

Next after the ſandy, the foit which 
receives moſt advantage from marke is 
the loamy 7 and this admits the greateft 
improvement of all when the fand in 
its compoſition bears an over propor- 
tion to the clay. Some lands rhe oi 
of which was fitter to make bricks 
than to yield corn, have been ſo impro- 
ved by marle, that the corn hay foo! 
like a ſward' of grafs at its firſt ap- 
pearance; and has thriven 6 after- 
wards, that every ſtalk has come ro a 
due maturity. MT hg 
The marleforthis kind of land muft 
be the K and fineſt that can de 
had. If the farmer ſhoyld fay on a 
clayey, or a ſandy marie, he would 


increaſe t portion of ohe or 

— redient 3 Lo natural land, 
which alre ma l 
All abu Fre a loathy earth at al 


the quan- 
city of mould that is mix d la it; now 
a fine marle is of the —＋ that 
mould, oy much richer : it blends 
among: the loam, and the firmneſs 
theloamy foil holds it till it Has yfeld 
all Its virtue. r 
Of all the kinds of marte; that which 
agrees beſt ey to x it, 7 Ye 
blaue, pure, and tender male Aft 
this the ben is the y : dut any 
E 2 marle 
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Marle that is light and free from mix- 
ture will anſwer the purpoſe. 
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with tolerable good ſucceſs; parti- 
cularly that ſort they call ſhale marle, 
laid on a tough loamy ſoil, abound- 
Ing naturally too much with clay, 

This has ſucceeded but poorly at firſt, 
The firſt year ſcarce at all, the ſecong 
ſomewhat better, and the third and 
fourth beſt of all, The pure marle is 
very much preferable for this ſoil to the 
ſtony. The farmer may do well to uſe 
any of the ſtony kinds when he cannot 
get the other ſort in the neighbourhood, 
and he will reap conſiderable advan- 
tage from it; but when he can have 
his choice, the pure marle js preferable 
for this land by many degrees, 

Some of theſe ſtony marles, not of 
the hardeſt kind, have been uſed on 
ſandy ſoils, but without any great 
ſucceſs, _ | | 

The practice of marling lands js 
founded upon reaſon; and that, as 
well as experience, will ſhew in what 
manner it ſhould be done. The pure 
marles are all fatty; the mix'd kinds 
are either clayey, ſandy, loamy, or 
ſtony; now upon conſidering this, the 
application is eaſy. 

After ſandy and loamy ſoils, that 
which receives moſt advantage from 
marle is mellow earth: this wants im- 
vement leſs than any other kind, 
but the proper uſe of marle adds to its 
Fertility; and there is this farther ad- 
vantage, that there is ſcarce any kind 
of marle whatſoever but may be uſed 
to it: but till. there are ſome from 
which it has more benefit than others. 

Ploughed land, meadow, & paſture, 
when they: have this mellow earth for 
their ſoil, equally receive good from 
marle, As to graſs lands, only the 

re marles ſhould be uſed to them, 

uſe they waſh in readily, and don't 
lie about in clots or lumps ,upon the 
ground, For plough'd lands of this ſoil, 
any of all the kinds of marle may be 
uſed with benefit. If they be of the 
clayey fort, they break in with plough- 

after a little time; if loamy, — 
lend ſo much the ſooner; if they be 
of the ſtoney kind, it takes time for 
the weather to divide them, but 
do very well at laſt; and finally, if 
they be of the pure or of the ſandy 
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The ſtony marles have been try d in 
ſome counties upon their loamy ſoils 
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kind, they break with thefirſt dreſſing, 
and waſh in with the rains immedi 
ately, , . 

As to chalkey ſoils, marle is 

the manure moſt ſuĩted to them of 
others, begauſe marle is itſelf in ſome 
degree of a chalkey nature: never- 
theleſs, it is to be uſed with prudence 
to good purpoſe. 

Gravelly ſoils have the ſame advan- 
tage from marle as the ſandy, and one 
reaſon of this is, that they always have 
ſand among the gravel. Theſe let all 
other manures be waſh'd through them 
by the firſt rains, but the marles of a 
proper kind remain in them, They 
not only enrich thoſe lands by their 
own mellownefs, but they give them 
a firmneſs that will make them hold 
other dreſſings, Dung laid on a looſe 
gravelly ſoil is loſt and ſwallow'd up 
without any benefit, but dung upon 
ſuch a land that has firſt been dreſſed 
with marle, takes the ſame effect ag 
upon other ſoils. 

In this, as in all the other inftances, 
care muſt be taken to ſuit the marle 
to the ſpil; if a pure marle were uſed, 
it would be waſhed through quicker 
than dung; and if a ſandy marle were 
choſen, the marley part of that mix. 
ture would be waſh'd. down through 
the ſoil, and only the ſand that was 
among it would remain, This could 
beno improyement to a ſoil already 
too ſandy, | 

The proper marle for a gravelly ſoil 
is the clayey fort, This is the only 
kind that is proper; and this never 
fails of giving the greateſt advantage, 

Laſt of all, we come to ſpeak of the 
clayey ſoils, which are in general ſup- 
poſed to be improper for marling to a 
proverb. Every common farmer can 
repeat what is retailgd from one to 
another through all the common 
Wages on huſbandry, and can tell his 
jon, 1 e 
Ae that marles Clay, 
Throws all away. 


And this he thinks he has two ſubſtan- 
tial reaſons ſor believing to be true, 
becauſe it is verſe; and becauſe it is 
in print, But let not the reaſonable 
huſbandman be frighted out of his 
profits by rhymes, SARS. 
It may be pofſible enough to throw 
away coſt ind labour by laying an im- 
proper ſort of marle upon a clayey 

| ground; 


i 
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—— z and the ſame may be as truly 
id of any other. But the buſineſs of 


the preſent enquiry is the ſuiting the 
marle to the land; and when that is 
obſerved, the ſame benefit will follow 
from the uſe of iton theſe, as on all 
other ſoils, 

Excepting the clayey marles, there 
is no kind of them but is good on clay 
grounds, In the firſt place, all the 
pure marles being well worked-in by 


the plough, blend with the ſoil, and 


« 


nature of the ſandy ones, 


looſen and enrich it. The ſtoney kinds 


are kept on or near the ſurface till they 
mellow and break, and the firmneſs 
olf the ground takes in all their benefit: 
the loamy marles, if there be too 
much clay in them, are to be rejected 
as approaching to the nature of the 
clayey kind, but if otherwiſe, they are 
excellent, as they approach to the 
Theſe laſt- 


mentioned are for clayey ſoils the beſt 


* 


of all, for they conſiit only of a fine 
fatty marle and ſand, and they act 
doubly upon the clay, at once looſen- 
ing and enriching it. As ſoon as they 
are laid on, they break and crumble 
to pieces; for the ſandy marles are the 
brittleſt of all the kinds; and thus 
ſeparated, the ſand gets into the clay, 
and makes way for the marle, which 
the rains waſh thoroughly in, and 
which is then detain'd among it to 
exert the full effect of its fertility. 

He therefore that has a clayey ſoil 
to manure, and can get at a ſandy 
marle, has it in his power to raiſe his 
land to many times its original value, 

Having taught the practical farmer 
to know marle when he ſees it, how 
to ſeek for it on his own grounds, and 
in what manner to ſuit the kind to the 
nature of the land; it remains to 
inſtru him in the manner of uſing it. 

For this is no little article, and in 
this the experience of others only can 
be his guide, comparing their ſucceſs 
one wich another ; for not only the 
practice of a particular county may 
many times miſlead him ; but what 
has been written under the a 
of advice js too often falſe, -. 

As tothe quantity that he ſhall lay 
vpon hisland, ſo many errors appear 
on both ſides, that the truth ſeems 
hard to hit, Some of the Staffordſhre 


farmers lay on ſo little, that it ſcarce 
. anſwers any purpoſe, Some of theſe 
gre contented to uſe twenty loads to 
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an acre, and then they have complained 
that what was written of the profit 
by marle was not true. In Cheſhire, 
on the contrary, they bury their land 
under ſuch loads, that they ſeem to 
ſow their marle and not their ground, 

The medium between theſe practices 
is the right method; and he who 
would reap all thoſe advantages that 
have been declared of marle, muſt 
follow that courſe, The right uſe of 
marle is not to put it in the place of 
the ſoil, but to make a mixture of it 
with the ſoil, ſo as to raiſe a poor land 
into the condition of one naturally rich: 
to do this, a due quantity of the marle 
muſt be employ'd ; and to give a ge- 
neral rule, that ſhould be about a 
hundred loads to an acre, | 

The beit way of ſowing marled 
land is in general under furrow. 

The farmer is not to look for the full 
effect of this the firſt year, but jt will 
laſt as before obferved: and the con- 
tinuance will be according to the na- 
ture of the ſoil, and the kind of the 
marle, ſeven, ten, twenty, or even 
thirty years. 

When the farmer ſees his land that 
has been marled after fair weather look 
all over white, as if covered with a 
hoar froſt, he may conclude it will 
anſwer his beſt expectations. It is & 
proof that the marle was good in itſelf; 
that it has been uſed in due quantity; 
and that jt is well mix'd with the land. 

Some have delivered this white ap- 
pearance as a mark that there is marle in 
any part of the land where it is ſeen 3 
but marle cannot diſcover itſelf in that 
manner in its natural beds, unleſs they 
lie almoſt cloſe to the- ſurface. It is 
therefore of little uſe in that reſpect 
but on the lands where it has been 
laid, when there is this appearance, 
tis certain-that it is mix'd and mel- 
low'd in the ground. 

If the hard and ſtony kinds are uſed, 
they muſt be laid on early in the ſeaſon : 
if the clayey a little later; the loamy 
may be alittle later yet than the clayey: 
the pure marles of all kinds, and the 
ſandy marles, are to be laid on very 
late, In this the farmer's diſcretion 
will direct him after theſe general rules. 
The proper timing of the Jaying on 
this dreſſing regards its effect for the 
— your 3 but the harder kinds 
with the beſt management will not do 
much ſo ſoon, | 

The 
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The la& method of laying on the 
marle is, to ſhoot the ſeveral loads, as 

they are brought out of the pit, at 

about equal diſtances one from anp- 
ther; and then to ſpread them all. 
This will occaſion the ground to be all 
cover'd with the ſame thickneſs, When 
it is thus ſpread, it muſt be will mix'd 
with the ſoil, and all laid ſmooth and 
level together: and the guickey this is 
done ſrom the time that the marle be 
taken out of the bed, provided it be 
a pure or a ſandy marle, the better; for 
as theſe crumble to pieces almoſt di- 
rectly, the buſineſs is to get them mix'd 
in the ground at once, that they may 
begin to break among it, and ſo per- 
ſectly make one body of the whole: 
ſor this is the nature of an improve- 
ment by marle. 

If the field to be marled lie level, the 
marle is to be. ſpread evenly over it, 
not thicker in one place than another: 
but if it lie upon a deſcent, the beſt 
way is to ſpread, the marle half as 
thick again on the higher part of the 
field as on the lower, for the rains will 
waſh enough of its beſt part down to 
make all equal. 

It is impoſſible to give one and the 
ſame direction for all lands, as to the 
times of marling, and what may be 
reaſonably expected from them, for 
the nature both of the marle and of 
the ſoit make an endleſs variety; but 
the farmer will fee by his crops when 
the land needs to be refreſhed. 

. MARCH. The third month of the 
year ;z—in which the | 

Praducis of the Kitelen- Garden are, 

Winter ſpinage, cabbages ſprouts, 
brocoli, ſavoys, ws ti red beets, 
carrots, parſnips and turnips. 

Upon the Hot-beds z.cucumbers, a. 
paragus, peas, kidney-baans, purſlain, 
c. And, on the warm borders, ra- 
diſhes, and young ſallet-herbs ; as alſo 
mint, tanſey, tarragon, &. if planted 
upon a moderate not-hed the begin- 
ning of February, 1 | 
Fruits ſtill laſting: Apples, Loan's 
pearmain, nonpareil, golden ruſſet, 
winter pearmain, Pile's ruſſet, john 
apple, pomme d'api, golden pippin, 
Kentiſh pippin, Holland pippin, French 
pippin, Stone pippin, Wheeler's ruſſet, 
with ſome others of leſs note. 

Pears: burgamot bugi, winter bon- 
cretien, double · flowering Roy el d'huy- 
ver, bezi de chaumontelle, l' amozelle, 
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union or Doctor Uvedale s St. Ger- 
main, Parkinſon's warden, cadilliac, 
with ſome others. n 
Planti nu in F . 
Some anemonies, croc uſes of ſeweral 
colours, double ſnow. drop, perfian 
iris, dens canis, crown imperials, ſpring 
cyclamen; early, white, blue and ſtarry 
hyaciaths, hepatica's, double pile- 
wort, narciſſus's of feveral ſorts z early 
tulips, violets, primroſes, polyan- 
thuſes, green-fower'd black hellebore, 
fennel-teav'd black hetlebore, wall- 
flowers, double daifies dome auricula's, 
dwarf Portugal navel-wort,with many 
others of jeſs note. 


Hardy Trees and Shrubs now in Flower, 


Almond-tree, double flower d peach, 
virginian cherry - plumb, merereoos 
P 


ſpurge laurel, laurus-tinus, Sp: 
travellers joy, cornetian cherry, ben- 
jamin tree, and ſome others. | 
Plants now in Flower in the Green-houſe 
: and Stove, . 
Several forts of ficoides's ; ſome ſorts 
of 'aloes, ſedum arboreſcens, chry- 
ſanthemums, anemonoſpermos two or 
three kinds; germaniums, Aleppo 
cyclamens, polygala frutefeens ; the 
ananas or pine-apple, hermannia two 
ſorts ; ilex-leav'd jaſmine, Spaniſh 
jaſmine, with fome others, | 
MARSHY LAND. Marfhy land 
can be made little uſe of without firſt 
draining, therefore ehat buſineſs ſhould 
be immediately fet about by a' geod 
huſbandman-where it is praQicable to 
be done, or where the expences' of 
workmanſhip wouldnot be more than 
equal to the profit; for a farmer 
above all men ſhould be careful never 
to buy crops too dear, and on the other 


hand never let a too great covetouſneſs 


prevent his applying all neceffary ex- 
pences to the cultivation and improve- 
ment of his land. —A farmer from 
obſervation will early " coraprehend 
the advantage from draining of marſhy 
land; even from the ditches round his 
farm, -which draw off the water from. 
his land, but — of themſelves in- 
adequate to mar or even = 
we Huſt here have recourſe 7. der- 
ground draining— the beſt materials 
required for this work, . where they can 
be had at @ reafonable - price, are 
ones or brick, laid in ſuch a manner 
as to give a free paſſagetor El 
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of water; and to prevent the earth 
filling vp the interſtices, heath ſhould 
be put over the ſtones. this 
de found unhandy, bavins or faggots 
may be uſed, covered over with heath 
or even ſtraw; the bett kind of wood, 

raps, is holly, but where this eannot 
be had, dak, alder, c. may be uſed, 
If there be a tolerable deſcent for the 
water to run off, the work will be eaſy 
enough, but if that ſhould not be the 
cafe, ditches muſt be made ſufficient to 
anfwer the current of water drawn off. 
The upper part of the channef ſhould 
be about 18 inches, and gradually 
decreaſe to four at bottom, where the 
ſtones are thrown in: if bricks or 
ſquare ſtones are placed, they may be 

ther wider, 

Land which was in the marſhyor 
bogey ſtate may, by draining, be made 

I ' ö 


It it is in ſuch a fituation as to be 
incapable of being drained, it will in 
general afford a good deal of feed for 
cows fn the ſimmer, but wilt be im- 


proper for ſheep. 

frer the land is drained, it would 
be an excteding good method to 
ſhave off the upper furface of the 
land, and dry it like turf, which ſhould 
be burned on the ſpot 3 this operation, 
which ls called burn-baking, would 
be an excellent manure for the land, 
and deſtroy numberleſs plants which 
would be miſchievous in a ſtate of 
cultivation ;-—when this was done, 
we would recommend a' crop of oats, 
and no fear of having a good one, if 
not ſown too thick ; after them a ſum- 
mer fallow for turnips, and then the 


crops in courſe as the land may be 
' will cut off the tops of all the grafs in 


adapted beſt for. 

This land well managed aſterwards 
will generally turn to very good ac- 
count, and bear very confiderable crops 
for ſome years without manure, 

If it cannot be burn-baked; a crop 
of oats will anſwer very well withovr, 
but they will be apt to be very rank 
in ſtraw and thin in ear, * 

Beans planted at one ploughing have 
been Known to produce five quarters to 
an àcte; but whatever the firſt crop 
may be, we would recommend a fallow 
the next year ; not that the land wants 
reſt, but that it will de neceffary to 
deſttoy a number of unprofitable plants 
and weeds which may have taken faft 
Hold of the ground, Chalk and lime 
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will be acceptable to this freſh turned - 
up land, which muſt of courſe poſieſs 
great degree of ſourneſs from its ntua- 
tion; they will correct that ſourneſs, 
and fo do good. * 
_ The marſh-lands in Lincolnfhire, 
and many other parts of England, pro- 
duce a ſort of graſs, which feeds ſheep 
in a better manner than that of almoſt 
any other land, in regard to their fize, 
and the quantity of wool, The ſheep 
about Grimſby, and ſome other places 
in this county, produce fuch luſty 
wool, or, as they call it, weol of fo 
large a ſtaple, that three or four fleeces 
uſually make a tod of twenty-e ighr 
pounds weight, Several hundred loads 
of this woot are yearly carried from 
theſe places to Norfolk, Suffolk, and 
other parts of the kindom, for the 
cloth manufacturers. They ſend this 
in large packs, which they call pockets, 
each containing about five and twenty 
hundred weight. | | 

When marh-lands lie flat, it is ne- 
ceffary for the owner to keep all thewa- 
ter he can from them, The ſea-water in 
particular is to be kept from them as 
much as pefible ; and this is uſually 
done at a very great expence, by high 
banks and walls, 

Two things greatly wanting in theſe 
lands, in general, are good ſhelter for 
the cattle, and freſh water, The care- 
ful farmer may, however, in a great 
meaſure obviate theſe, by digging, 
in proper places, large ponds 'to re- 
ceive the rain water, and- by planting 
trees and hedges in certain places to- 
wards the ſea, where they may not” 
only afford ſhelter for the cattle, but 
keep off the ſea breezes, which often 


theſe places, and make it look as if 
mowed, ' n | 
Theſe lands ſatten cattle the ſoneſt 
of any, aod they preſerve ſheep from 
the rot, It would be of great advan- 
rage to'them, if there were raiſed, in 
the middle of every large marth, banks 
of earch in a croſs, or in the form of 
two ſemi-circles, and theſe planted 
with trees; theſe would ſerve as a 
ſhelter for cattle, let the wind blow 
from what quarter it would, and would 
ſoon repay the expences of making, 
There are, in different parts of Eng- 
land, very large quantities of land upon. 
the ſea · coaſts that would be worth = 
king. 
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king in, though no one has yet thought 
of doing it. The coaſts about Boſton, 


Spalding, and many other parts of 
Lincolnſhire, give frequent inſtances of 
this, where the ſea falls from the land, ſo 
that on the outfide of the ſea walls, on 
the owſe, where every tide the ſalt 
water comes, there grows a great deal 
of good graſs, and the owſe is firm to 
ride upon when the water is upon it. 
This owſe, when taken in, hardly 
finks any thing at all, and they dig the 
walls from the outſide of it, all the 
earth they are made of being taken 
from thence, and the fea, in a few 
tides, filling it up again: and though 
the ſea, at high water, comes only to 
the foot of the bank, yet once ina 
year or two, ſome extraordinary tides 
go over the banks, though they are ten 
feet high. Theſe banks are fiſty feet 
broad at the bottom, and three feet at 
the topz and the common price of 
making them is three ſhillings a pole, 
the earth being all carried in wheel- 
barrows, and the face towards the ſea, 
where the greateſt ſlope is, being turfed. 
MARSH ELDER, See GET DER 


Ros xz. 
Mansn MAattow, See MAriow, 
Marsn TRAETOII. See Buck- 
BAN. 


MARTAGON. See LII v. 

MARVEL F PERU, [Mirabiliz.] 
There are three ſpecies, the common, 
the long- flowered, and the forked, 
They all flower in July, continuing in 
ſucceſſion until October, very conſpicu- 
ous and elegant. Having the fingularity 
of being ſhut all day, and expand to- 
wards the evening when the ſun de- 
elines ; hence the inhabitants of the 
Indies, where they grow naturally, 
called them Four-o'clock-flowers :their 
time of opening. here, however, de- 
pends on the weather, for if cloudy, or 
that the ſun is not very vehement, they 
often open great part of the day, 

The flowers are univerſally herma- 
phrodite, and of one funnel-ſhaped 
tubular petal, baving the lower part a 
long narrow tube, and the upper ſpread- 


- Theſe plants are naturally perennial 
in root, which, however, if not pre- 
ſerved here in winter, prove but of one 
year's duration, but if ſheltered from 
froſt and wet during the winter ſeaſon, 
they will remain alive, and ſhoot out 
ſtrongly again in ſpring: in this country, 
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however, the plants are commonly con- 
ſidered as annuals ; becauſe they riſe 
from ſeed in the ſpring, and the ſame 
year produce flowers and perfect ſeed 2 
and if left to nature in the open air, 
totally periſh in winter, at the firſt at» 
tack of froſt or exceſſive wet; but, as 
aforeſaid, if in autumn, when the ſtalks 
begin to aſſume a ſtate of decay, the 
roots are taken up; and preſerved in 
ſand in a dry room all winter, 
planted again in fpring, they ſhoot 
out afreſh ſtronger than at firſt, 'and 
ſometimes attain four or five feet 
ſtature, with very ſpreading heads; or 
if plants growing in pots, having the 
ſtems cut down in autumn, and the 
pots placed in a green- houſe, or garden- 
frames under glaſſes, the roots ma 
alſo be preſerved found, and will ſhoot 
out again in ſpring as above. | 

The roots generally become large, 
tuberous, and fleſhy, covered with a 
dark rind, + - | 

All the ſpecies are of a tendet nature, 
ſcarcely able toendure the open air here 
fully day & night, until May or June 
that is, they being raiſed from ſeed i 
ſpring, chiefly in hot beds under glaſſes, 
continued & forwarded there until the 
beginning of Tune, then fully expoſed 
in the borders or pots, they become 
large branchy plants in July and Au- 

{t; and continue flowering until 

ctober or November, till prevented 
by the cold, 1 

They are all elegant furniture for the 
principal compartments of the pleaſure 
ground, they being both very orna- 
mental in the large branchy growth, 
cloſely garniſhed with leaves, and by 
flowering ſo numerouſly ſeem as if en- 
tirely covered with flowers, in conſtant 
plentiful ſucceſſion from July till the 
beginning of winter, as aforeſaid. 

The roots of all theſe plants are a 
grong purgative, and, given in a dou- 
1 quantity, operate equal to the true 
Jalap. 1 
The propagation of all the ſpecies is 
by ſeed in the ſpring, either in a warm 
border, or in a hot-bed ; but the latter 
will forward the plants to conſiderably 
the earlieſt and greateſt degree of per- 
fection. 

MARY GOLD, Calendula. ] The ſpe- 
cies are, 1. the common marygold with 
great varieties, being all hardy annuals, 
2, Cape leafy-ſtalked violet and white 


marygold, 
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+ marygold, 3. Naked ſtalked violet and 
' white Ethiopian marygold. 4. Graſs 
leaved low perennial _ 
55 Shrubby cape marygold. 
ort 
is regarded only as a pot-herb, and its 
flowers are the only parts ufed ; but 
ſome of the full double varieties and 
proliferous kinds demand attention al- 
ſo as ornamental plants for the beauty 
of their flowers, which will effect an 
agreeable diverſity in the common 
compartments of the pleaſure ground, 
in aſſemblage with other hardy annuals, 
Likewiſe the ſecond and third forts, 
being hardy annuals, will flower abun- 
dantly, and form a good variety in the 
open borders in the months of June, 
July, and Auguſt, 

The fourth and fifth ſorts, grafs- 
leaved/and ſhrubby Calendula, produ- 
- cing/ many flowers in long ſucceſſion, 

Iſo worthy of a place in our gar- 
dens: but being impatient of froſt, 
muſt be kept in pots, to have ſhelter 
of a green-houſe or frame in winter. 

All the annual ſorts are propagated 
by ſowing the ſeeds in beds or borders 
in March or April, either in the places 
where they are to remain, or for 
- tranſplanting. i feb... 

When jntended to cultivate the firſt 
ſort for.culinary ufes, many either ſow 


The firſt 


the ſeeds where the plants are to re- 


main, by broad-caſt on the ſurface, 
and rake them in, or ſow them in ſmall 
ſhallow drills a foot aſunder, covering 
them half an inch deep, and when the 
plants in either method have leaves an 
inch broad, hoe them out to twelve 


inches diſtance; or they may be ſown 
thick for tranſplantation, and when vari 


the plants have four or. five leaves, 
plant them out in rows the 
diſtance. | 

Their flowers being the uſeful parts, 
they will be fit for uſe in conſtant ſuc- 
ceſſion from time to time in dry wea- 
ther, and, after drying them in the 
ſhade, ſhould be put up in paper bags 
for uſs.. 

To ate the annual kinds in 
a as flowering plants, ſow them 
either in patches in the borders, &c. 
where they are to remain, ſowing four 
or five ſeeds in each patch half an inch 
deep, but leave only one of the beſt 
of the plants in a place; or the plants 
may be raiſed in a bed or border, and 
when they have four or five 


Vor. II. | 


_ cuttings of its branches 


MAR 
tranſplant them in the order juſt d- 
reed 


They will flower and ripen feeds 
abundantly from June to the end of 


The fourth ſort is wgated b 
flipping the heads any time ſrom Marc 
till September, planting them in pots, 
which, if plunged in a hot-bed, or ia 
the common earth; and cloſe covered 


inits common fingle flowered ſtate October 


with a hand-glaſs, and occafionally 


ſhaded and watered, they will readily 
grow, hardening them gradually to 
t r. 

The ſhrubby fort is ted by 

pots of 

light earth, in April, May, or June, 
plunging them in a moderate hot-bed, 
or, in default thereof, plunging them to 
the rims in the common ground, gi- 
ving ſhade and water, | 

African MazYGoLD, Sw Arai» 
tan MARYGOLD, 

Corn Max YGOLD., See Conn MA- 
RYGOLD, '% . 

Fig MaxycoLD, Se FricorDes, 

French ManyGoLD, See Arnican 
MAVI. 

Marſh MazYGoLD, Ly This 
plant grows upon moiſt boggy land in 


many parts of England: of this there 


is a variety with very double flowers, 
which for its beauty wth yoopoes ed in 

rdens, and is propa y parting 
of the dee warp} Priheuld be 
planted in a moiſt ſoil and;a ſhady fitu- 
ation ; and as there are often ſuch places 
in gardens, where few other plants 
will thrive, ſo theſe may be allowed to 
have room, and dyring their ſeaſon of 
flowering © will an agreeable 


ety. 
Syzx1an MARUM, [ Marum Syria« 
cum, ] Gf on is a ———— 
wing ſpontaneouſly a, Candy, 
nd other ward climates, and cul 
vated with us in gardens, The leaves 
have an aromatic bitteriſh taſte; and, 
when rubbed betwixt the fingers, 2 
quick pungent ſmell, which ſoon af- 
fects the head, and occafjons ſneezing : 
diſtilled with water, they yield a very 
acrid, penetrating effential oil, reſemb - 
ling one obtained by the ſame means 
from ſcu s, Theſe qualities ſuf- 
ficiently point opt the uſes to which 
this plant might be applied; at pre- 
ſent, it is little otherwiſe employed 
than in cephalic ſnuffs. It js propa» 


ted by fli 0 
9 < 


v 
N 


MAY 


Comman MAx UN, er MasT1c, This 
is a pungent aromatic plant, formerly 


in eſteem as a medicinal, plant but no-] 


not much in uſe, _ 

MASH. For horſes, &. an infy- 
hon of bran, malt, &c. ſteeped, and 
given as food when they are indiſpoſed, 

MAS T. See Brick MasT, © 

MASLIN CORN,, Rye and wheat 
mixed together, 

MASTICK. TREE \{ Pifacia, ] This 
$ is a pretty evergreen, requiring ſhelter 
all the winter, ig propagated by layers 

in the ſpring, and they will be well 
rooted by the following autumn. 
| Nene TREE of Jamaica, A ſpe» 
. cies of the Cornelian cherry. 
udien Mas ricx Taxxz, [Schinus,] 
The ſpecies are, the Peruvian and the 


Braſilian. Both theſe ſpecies are ſhrub- 


by, durable in root, and top, and re- 
tain their leaves the year round; and 
natives of hot countries, require 

elter here of a goad green · houſe in 


winter z or, if ſheltered in a ſtove, two 


or three winters whilft young, it will 
be an advantage to the plants; how- 
ever, they both ſucceed tolerably with 
the culture of common green-houſe 
exotics. They being pretty ever-greens, 
with finely pinnated leaves, merit a 
place in the collection of our tender 
_ exotics, in which they will effect a 
sood variety ; let them, therefore, be 
cultivated in pots of rich earth, and 


tment. 
are propagated, by ſeed ob- 
--tained from abroad, alto by layers and 
auidzage, 

:0 16am the ſeeds in in the ſpring, in pots 
erich earth, and plunge them in a 
hot-bed, managing them as 5 other ten- 
der ſeedling Exdtics, 


_ 202 thayers of the young, branches i in the 


. ſpring will be well sgpred in one year ; 
and [cattings of, he young ſhoots, 
plagt tecl in n pots, — plunged 


in 3 botrbed, will. readily emit roots. 


= in h er eight weeks, 
„ MATFELON.. Blue botule. 

MAUDLIN, [AA.] Yarrow, 
Y il/all, ; 


MAT. The. ach mesh in the 


your in which the 2 
Produits of the Kitchen Gurdev 


aud Imaperial lettuces, aſparagus in 


plenty; r 11 _ nav cauli- 
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flowers from under bell-glaſfes, young 
carrots, artichokes, kidney-beans and 
cucumbers upon hot-beds; purſlain 
upon warm borders, or on hot-beds, 
with moſt ray s of ſpring herbs, 
Fruits in Prime, or yet laſting. 

Pears : L'Amozelle, or Che- 
ney's green, Parkinſon's warden, bur. 
gamot de Pacque, Bezy du Chaumon- 
telle, cadillac, with ſome others, 

Apples : golden ruſſet, tone pippin 
John apple, —_ pin, pomme api, 
winter ruſſet, and ſometimes the non- 
pareil; May and May-duke cherries ; 


and in a warm fituation, ſome ſcarlet 
ſtravyberries; in the forcing frame, 
peaches, 


maſculine apricots, nutmeg. 
and ſome early plumbs. 

| Plants now in Flower, 

Late flowering tulips, anemonies, 
ranunculut's, pinks of ſeveral ſorts ; 
lilly of the valley, double white narciſ- 
ſus, ſea narciſſus, tuberoſe iris's of ſe- 
veral ſorts z white and yellow aſphodel, 
pulſatilla' 15 double rockets, pionies 
of ſeveral ſorts, corn-flags, yellow and 
and pompony martagons, Engliſn hy- 
acinths, ſtarry hyacinth, hyacinth of 
Peru, blue grape hyacinth, — 2 
hyacinths, bulbous iris, blue aconite 
or mank's-hood, Tradeſcant's ſpider - 
wort, ſavoy (piderwort, bulbous fiery 
lily, red day lily, double purple and 
large blue periwinkle, peach-leaved 


and nettle-leaved beli-flower, fraxi- 
: . placed argong the plants of the above. f 


nella white and red, hedyſarum cly- 
peatum, lychnidea Virgi iniana, double 
German catchfly, Creek valerian 
white and blue, double white and red 
batchclors button, double white moun- 
tain ranunculus, double r robin, 
helianthemums ſeveral kinds, jacea's 
ſeveral forts, double feverfew, ſea rag- 
wort, 'yeronica's of ſeveral ſorts, digi- 


alis or ſox-gloye, two or three Torts, 


buphthalmums two or three ſorts, 

with feveral others of lefs ridte, / 

Hardy Trees and Shrubs now in Flower. 
White, blue, purple and Perſian li- 


) Tacs, elder roſe; yellow jeſſamine, ſy- 


ringa, early white, Italian and common 
honey-ſuckles, cinquefoil- tree, labur- 


nums, two or three ſorts; bird- cherry, 


Cornich. c ; lowering aſh, horſe. 


wo cheſnut, — horſe- cheſnut, per · 
fumed cherr 

Racdliſhes, ſpinage, - - faltering: of all Yo 
forts, 1 brown dutch, Sileſia 


cockſpur hawthorn, 
double flow hawthorn, male cif- 
tus, mallow-ryee, Arbor Jude, cyti- 
ſas lunatus, ſcorpion ſena, bladder ſena, 
eytilys Wounds, chuſii, lotus or 2 
tree 
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tree, ſea buck-thorn, \ hook —_— 

Iio, ſpirea opuli folio, ſpirea hy 

rh ele proce Bur rwny damaſk 

and burnet-leaved roſes, with ſome 

others, 

Plants now in Flower in the Green-houſe 
and Stove | 


Several ſorts of ficoides's, ſome” 
geraniums, aloes, oranges, aloe - leave 
aſphodel, onion-leaved aſphodel, Afri- 
can ſcabious anemonoſpermos's, ſal- 
via Africana flore aureo magno, phlo- 
miss ſeveral ſorts, polygala Africana, 
the humble plant, ricinoides folio mul- 
. tifido, lotus argentea -Cretica, with 
ſome others, | 

83 Hawthorn, Pulley 

Litty, See Lilly of the . 
May WEED. See — 2 CA- 
MOMILT, 
MEADOW, The Farmer in his 
__ converſation, and writers in their books, 
divide the natural graſs grounds into 
two kinds, not as differing in the ſpe- 
cies, but in the place of growth, and 
the intended uſe. Theſe they diſtin- 
guiſh by the names of meadow and 
paſture, and generally underſtand, by 
that diſtinRion, the graſs intended to 
be cut for hay, and that to be eaten on 
the ground, but this is an uncertain 
manner of ſpeaking. By meadow ſome 
expreſs the graſs of ow grounds only, 
that lie about rivers z and by paſture 
only ſuch as grows on higher lands; 
but both theſe are by the judicious far- 
mer mowed at times, and ſed at times, 
ſo that all that is properly to be under. 
ſtood by the two words is, that being 
uſed together, they expreſs that part 
of the farmer's land” which is not in 
tillage, and they ſhould be uſed toge- 
ther, becauſe this variation compre- 
hends all graſs ground whatſoever, in 
diſtinction from all that which is kept 


in tilth, 


It is a matter of great im 

to the farmer, to proportion theſe two 
kinds of ground, the tillage and paſ- 
turage, one to another, There are 
many who call themſelves farmers near 
London, and about other great towns, 
who deal altogether in paſturage; and 
this they may do without any neceſſity 
of tillage ; but there is is no ſuch thing 
as a man's keeping his farm all in tillage, 
without paſture, His cattle muſt have 
food, and his fields for corn in the 
common way of huſbandry, require a 
great deal of dung for manure, 


it, 


3 

This brings on the neceſſity of keeps 
ing 2 proportion between one kind 
and other, for which there is no 
laying down any general rule; becauſe 
according to the nature of his land, and 
the eular courſe of huſbandry ke 
follows, -more or leſs dung' may be 
wanting. | | 

His ex ce alone muſt ſhew him 
this, but he will find it eaſy to make 
alterations where' it is n : the 
laying down à piece of corn land fot 
graſs, and the taking up a piece of graſs 
ground for tilth, being, as we have 
ſhewn, very eaſy, 

There are particular eſtates alſo that 
anſwer beſt in various manners. There 
are ſome that are. ſo rich and proper 
for corn, and thut lie ſo conveniently ' 
for dung, that a much greater propor- 
tion than the common method may be 
kept conveniently and profitably in til 
lage; and there are others naturally fa- 
vourable tb graſs, and that lie where 
there is a great demand fot it; and in 
theſe the greater part ſhould be kept 
for paſture. he 

As we have ſhewn that the diſtine- 


tion into meadow and pdiſture is | 


little ſettled in its meaning, we ſhall, ' 
to be the better underſtood by all, 
ſpeak in general of both under the 
name of graſs ground, The hay from 
graſs grounds that lie low, and are 
what is moſt properly called meadows, 
is generally in larger quantity than that 
from ſuch as are higher; but this Jat- 
ter, though there is lefs of it, is ſweeter; 

The abundance of water that often 
gets into, or upon theſe low grounds, 
makes the graſs rank; and where they 
lie in the way of conſtant wet, they 
naturally produce very coarſe kinds of 
We ſee ruſhes grow in barren and 
wet places, and there are a great many 
kinds of graſs, the* not enough regard- 
ed, that more or leſs approach to the 
ruſhy kind, which greatly diminiſh the ' 
the value of the hay, that comes from 
the wetter ſort of theſe grounds. 

The graſs grounds that lie high re- 
quire aſſiſtances from manure, but 
thoſe which are lower, anc in the way 


of flooding, do not ; the overflowing 


of every river ſo far imitates that of 
the Nile, that it always leaves a mud 


behind it, which ſerves in the place of 


manure, and makes the graſs "ſpring 
freſh, as if art had been uſed to recruit 


the ſtrength of the ground. 
* - Fa We 
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We have named two kinds of graſs 
grounds, but there is æ third yet to be 


mentioned, which ts ſuch as are in the 


reach of ſalt water, whether by the 
fides of rivers, near the ſea, or of the 
fex itſelf, Theſe are a great quantity 
in one part or other of the kmgdom, 
and are capable of being turned to 
very good account, their management 
therefore is a material conſideration in 
a work intended for general nfe, 

Having premifed thus much con- 
cerning the nature and diſtinctions of 
graſs ground in England, we ſhall firſt 
conſider the three forts ſeparately, and 
afterwards the general and particular 
methods of precuring the richeſt pro- 
duce from each, 


Thleſe are what the farmer generally 


expreſſes by the term up-land graſs 
grounds; ſome, by] way of diſtinction 
from the lower, call them paſtures, the 
other having the name of meadow, 
Theſe up-land grafs grounds differ in 
fituation as they lie upon higher or 
lower riſfings, or upon their tops or 
fides : they alfo vary greatly in their 
foil, which, tho? it be in general dif- 
ferent from that of meadows, yet is 
alſo very various in kind between one 
vp-land ground and another. 

Wittr reſpect to their particular fitu- 
ation, we mutt firft obſerve, that as a 
certain degree of expoſure is proper for 
graſs, ſo there may be too much; and 


therefore that thoſe riſings which are 


of a moderate height, are better for 
graſs than ſuch as come under the de- 
nomiation of high hills. 
The next difference is, that of their 
lying on the top, or on the ſide of a hill; 


and this is ſo great, that it often trebles 


the value in one above the other: no- 
thing is more frequent than for ground 
to be wet and boggy on the top of a 
hill, while it is perfectly fine on the 
fides all the way down. | 
Springs naturally riſe on hills, and 
when they are pent in, they break and 
foak through the very ſubſtance of the 
ground, and convert the whole upper 
part of the ſurface into a bog. 

On the contrary, the fide of a riſing 
ground that has a gradual defcent, is, 
of all ſituations that can be named, the 
beſt for graſs, In ſuch ground there 
generally is moiſture at the bottom, 
which is very effential to graſs, and 
there is a way for it to run off, which 


28 equally neceſſary. * 


* 
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Graſs will not thrive without water, 
nor can it be good where there is too 
much; this is the great article. Where 
the tops of hills that are any thing hi 
have no ſpring; the bleakneſs of 
expoſure, and the poorneſs of the ſoil, 
as that is commonly the caſe, render 
the graſs very weak: it is ſweet, but 
very little of it; and where there are 
ſprings, it is general boggy, The way 
of getting off the water we have al- 
ready treated of under the article 
draining; we here ſpeak of the natural 
condition. $f 

Now. the fide of a hill, having ſoil 
and moiſture, feeds a rich and good 
graſs, without having ſo much wet as. 
to make it rank, or favour the growth 
of ruſhes, or thoſe other bad kinds of 
mixture, which generally depreciate 
that which grows on the tops of hills, 
or near rivers, _ ' 

As to that in meadows low, it 
is generally 2 black rich mould, and 
nothing more favours the growth of fine 
graſs ; but then what theſe grounds gain 
in ſoil, they loſe by the abundant 


- mviſture, 


The up-land paſtures, of which we 
treat here, have all that variety of ſoils 
we ſee in tilled ground; they are ſome- 
times gravelly, ſometimes. loamy, in 
others they are ſtony, ohalky, or clayey, 
Of all theſe, the loamy ſoil, where there is 
a good proportion of rich earth amongſt 
it, yields the beſt graſs; upon clay, it 
* 22 be — — x Be wer 

t ins; upon chalk, it is upon 
vel, it is ſweet, but thin; the loam, 
when of the right condition, yields it 
Juſt in the middle way between all theſe, 
it is plentiful yet ſweet, and affords the 
fineſt hay, and the ſweeteſt and richeſt 
food for cattle, 
This will direct the farmer, when he 
is about to make changes in the pro- 
portion of his tillage and paſture, what 
to m for graſs, and what to break up, 

A ſoil that is too clayey, is liable to 
great incanveniencies with reſpect to 
grafs: in winter it detains the wet 2 
long time, and in the ſummer it cracks 
and chaps, and no earth is more per- 
fectly burnt up. 

The black mould, ſuch as is in the 
low grounds, yields abundance of fine 
graſs when it lies dry on the fide of a 
hill, but then it is commonly infeſted 
in a terrible manner with worms; the 


loamy ſoils are leſs ſubject to them, and 
R are- 
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are therefore preferable; ſo that on all 
accounts, that preſerence is due to the 
rich loams, which we have given them 
in reſpect to the growth ofgraſs: they 
are not ſubject to poach in winter, nor 
to crack or be burnt up in ſummer, 
All low ground is ſubject to overflow - 
ing, either in a larger way by rivers, 
or in a ſmaller by the water coming 
from the higher grounds in the winter 
rains; and both theſe wettings are of 
great benefit, if proper care be taken 
to carry off the redundant water; and 
to-prevent the overflowing by rivers at 
improper times, | 
he fineſt part of themould is waſhed 
off by rains from ploughed lands that lie 


high, and a part of the manure with 


it, and carried down with the water to 
the low graſs grounds at their bottom; 
this it is that renders them ſo fruitful; 
and in fame manner land floods drown- 
ing meadows by river fides, have the 
ſame effect. The waters of theſe are 


thick and yellow, with the richeſt part 


of the ſoil from the adjoining high 
grounds, and they leave this upon thoſe 
meadows when they lie upon them to 
ſettle, and are then taken off, This ren 
ders the graſs on theſe grounds very 
plentiful, but as there generally remains 
too much of the moiſture behind, ir is 
coarſe; there grow weeds, and ill kinds 
of graſs in them, which are not in the 
ſweet paſturage of the up-lands, There 
is a great deal of difference in the value 
of thoſe meadows which are liable to 
be overflowed by accident, and thoſe 
which are capable of being overflowed 
at pleaſure, but are out of that danger. 
In the firſt, the water may e at a 
wrong time, and often does fo td the ut - 
ter loſs of the crop: but, in the other, 
it never can come but when it is 2 
and yet tis at all thoſe times, when 
proper, ready at the huſbandman's 
command. | 7 
Such meadows as lie flat on the banks 
of great rivers, are of the firſt kind: 
theſe are ſubject to accidental floodings, 
which may come at very wrong times, 
and are thereſore very precarious and 
uncertain as to the produce. 
Thoſe which lie near leſſer ſtreams, 
and a little higher than the level of 
their waters, are-of the latter kind; 
they may be overflowed when it will do 
them good by turning the ſtream of the 
water upon them; and theſe are worth 
much more than other low grafs grounds 
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for this reaſon; as the others, from 


their hazardous ſituation, are worth 

8. e 

To thoſe two we may add a third 
kind of grafs grounds, which are of a 
kind of middle nature between theſe, 
and the up- land paſtures, Theſe laſt 
are ſuch as lie above the level of the 
water conſiderably, yet not ſo much 
but it may be brought over them by 
means of wheels or engines: theſe are 
expenſive, but the benefit very great. 
We have not the ſpitit of the Italians 
in this reſpect, nor indeed the neceſſity : 
they raiſe water to a ſurpriſing height 
for the overflowing their paſtures ; 
they owe all their verdure to that arti» - 
ficial management, 

The meadows that lie on the fides 
of large rivers, having all the ſame ge- 
neral ſoil, which is a rich dark mould, 
they yield abundance of graſs ; and 
they owe their fertility to the W- 
ing of thoſe rivers, - A 

When graſs grounds lie near the bor- 
ders of great rivers, but ſo high as not 
to be flooded accidentally,it will always 
be worth the farmer's while to have an 
engine for overflowing them at ſuch 
times as he ſhall think proper. 

We have ſhewn what is to be ex- 
peed from each kind of graſs ground 
with reſpect to its ſoil, its ſituation 
and its degree of moiſture : we now 
come to confider thoſe accidents to 
which al! graſs grounds are liable, and 
which reduce their value. Theſe are 
of three principal kinds, the firſt being 
from weeds, the ſecond from rubbiſh 
of any ſort, left ori the ground, and the 
third from ant-hills and mole-hills ; 
theſe laſt are the moſt difficult to be 
removed, but when mowing is conſi- 
dered, they are of all other annoyances 
the moſt obnoxious, 

Weeds are of various kinds, and 
hurtful in different degrees. All plants, 
not of the graſs kind, may be called by 
this name when among graſs, - but 
ſome are beneficial : the white trefoil, 
which is a ſort of clover; and the red 
trefoil, which is a wild clover, ars both 
ſerviceable, and ſo are ſeveral other 
little plants that riſe ſpontaneouſly, 
among the graſs, * 

The large weeds are moſt trouble- 
ſome, ſuch as thiſtles, docks, and mal- 
tows, Theſe-are grabbed up, or drawn 
with an inſtrument made for that pur- 
poſe, called the thiſtle hook, This 

7 pierce 
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pierces into the. ground, and laying 
hold of them at ſome depth, eaſily pulls 
the whole root up. | 
As to accidental rubbiſh, this muſt 
always be picked off, Some will be 
thrown on by careleſſneſs, and ſome 
eomes on among the manure; which, 


though not ſo caflly ſeen at firſt, is very 


plainly to be perceived when the rains 
have waſhed the rich part of the dung 
into the ground, Wiſer 

Women or boys may be fent in to 
1 5 up this ſort of ſtuff, which con- 

its of bones, bits of brick, and bro- 
ken glaſs; a littie trouble takes it off, 
and faves a great deal of difficulty to 
the mowers. See ANTHILLS. 

Dung is an univerſal manure for 
graſs ground, and the more mellow 
and ritten it is, the better: moſt peo- 

le content themſelves with it, and 
feek no farther; but graſs ground of 
of different ſoils as well as corn land, 
admits with advantage the ſame diver- 
fity of manures. PA 

For graſs ground of the common 


kind, where the ſoil is a fat loam, or 


aloam with a very large quantity of mel. 
low earth among it, the beſt of all ma- 
nure is old durg and pond mud mixed 


together, This may be confidered as the 


general manure for theſe grounds ; and 
the time of laying it on is according to 
the particular circumſtances or uſe the 
farmer makes of his land, from Sep- 
tember to February, : 

The moſt favourable time of all is 
in the middle of winter, that there 
may be froſt to diffolve and break to 
pieces the harder parts of the manure, 
and the rains may waſh the whole into 
the ground at their leiſure, while there 


is no great power of ſun to evaporate 
the virtue of it as it lies ſpread on the 
nd, 


The way of laying on manure upon 
graſs ground, is to drop it in ſmall 
heaps at due diſtance; and firſt em 
mom labourers to break and ſpread 
t well by hand, the owner is after- 
wards to have it worked over with a 
"When a piece of ahh groves 

When a piece of graſs ground pro- 
duces moſs, and other CS toe 
not in ſuch a degree as to require the 
method of cutting up and burning, the 
beſt method is to ſtrew over it twice a 
year, namely, in October & the begin- 
ning of February, a mixture of two 
parts coal-aſhes and one part wood- 
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aſhes, wetted with the emptying the 


pots of the family, | 
On a piece of graſs ground, that is 
cold, but not very wet, let the huf- 
bandman ſpread a good dreſſing of pi - 
geon's dung; or of the dung of fowls 
mixed with earth and coal-aſhes, This 
is to be done at the latter end of Fe- 
bruaty, and being the richeſt. of all 
manures, it muſt be ſpread with the 
greateſt care and attention; it will thus 
come to the roots of the graſs, juſt ag 
they are about to make their ſhoot, and 
will cauſe twenty blades in many places 
to grow for one, | 
There are good graſs grounds on the 
ſort of ſoil quite oppoſite to what we 
have been naming, that is, on ſuch a 
loam as having a great proportion of 
ſand, and little of the binding ingre-. 
dients in it, is hot, looſe, and ctum - 
bly, In this caſe the manute muſt be 
varied as the ſoil varies; and of all that 
can be recommended, nothing comes 
near the virtue of any one of thoſe 
clayey mai les we have deſcribed under 
the head of manures; a dreſſing like 
tnis laid on early in winter, becomes 
uite broken and movldered by the 
pring, and will all waſh into the eatth; 
the conſequence is, that it gives the two 
ualities wanting firmneſs and ſatneſs. 
he quantity of hay,may very well be 
doubled by ſuch a dreſſing, and the 
feeding in proportion; and although 
this be an expenſive manure ſor graſs . 
lands in the firſt laying on, yet it ver 
well anſwers in the end; for the ef- 
fe, inſtead of three or ſour, which 
is the common duration, of manures, 
will laſt ten or twelve years. | 
In ſome of the up-land paſtures in 
Derbyſhire and Staffordſhire, there is a 
kind of brown earth full of fragments 
of ſtone, The proper manure ſor this 
is lime, 
There is nothingſo wrong in the huſ- 


bandman's whole practice, as the de- 


ferring the laying his ground for hay 
too long: it may be. convenient to him 
to feed upon it; but let him conſider 
what will be the effect of a hot dry ſum- 
mer, and what will be the laſs if he be 
diſappointed of his crops Spring is 
the ſeaſon for the graſs to make its 
ſhoot ; and if it be eaten over and aver 
again at that time, and hot dry wea- 
ther follow, it is deprived of the bene- 
fit of rains, and never makes that firſt 
ſhoot tolerably, nor comes 10 any rea- 

| ſonable 
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ſonable growth afterwards, For theſe 
reaſons let the farmer ſuit his ſevera 1 every pl 


occaſions, ſo as to be ſure of laying 
down his ground for the hay in time; 
and if he loſe ſomething in the advan- 
tage of feeding, he may be perfectly 
aſſured of making himſelf ten- fold re- 
turns for it. | 
As ſoon as the cattle are off let him 
fend in women or children to finiſh 
the clearing of the ground, by picking 
up the broken boughs of trees that the 
winter winds may have thrown in upon 
the graſs, and every other kind of an- 
noyance : this done, let him ſend in a 
labourer or more, according to the 
compaſs of ground, and let theſe have 
orders to break and ſpread all about 
the dung that may have fallen from the 
eattle upon it; and alſo to break and 
ſcatter any freſh mole- bills. 
This being done, the expence of 
which is very little, and the conveni- 
ence and benefit very great, let him 


order the ground to be rolled carefully 


' and thoroughly. 
The rolling graſs grounds intended 
for moving is of great conſequence, as 
it 22 the ſurface for the ſcythe, 
und deftroys rhe laſt accidents that can 
l happeo to it during the preparation for 


Y., 
In the winter months the ſurface of 


the ground will be rendered here and | 
' reſt of the good qualities, on the time of 


© there unequal, by the treading of cattle, 
Ia ſuch places as the wet has moſt af- 
fected, and where it has lodged moſt : 
- theſe fmake the growth of the graſs 
irregular, and therefore are an injury. 
ring the firſt approach of ſpring 
the worms will be at work, and will 
every damp and mild night throw up 
abundance of their caſts; theſe alſo are, 
Mee the other, nulſances, though not 
Freat ones, and they hinder the right 
and regular growth of the graſs; if 
there be moles, or if there be any ants 
left, they will alſo be at work at the 
ſame time; and this is a ſeaſon at 
- which all ſhould be ſet right; and the 
condition of the ground is ſuch that it 
will eaffly be ſo, The roller will an- 
ſwer the purpoſe, for it will take more 
effect at this time than at any other, 
Tue ground being thus carefully 
laid for hay, the farmer has no farther 
care but Knowing when to cut it, This 
he muſt carefully obſerve, for there is 
. . time of ripeneſs; and all af- 
ter, as well as all before that, is ſo 
much los. | 


muſt be 
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There is a time of the year when 
ant flowers; and graſs, like 
others, has its ſeaſon, If we ex- 
amine in other plants the courſe of na- 
ture, we ſhall ſee that, though their 
leaves ſtand pretty well during the 
flowering, they wither when they come 
to ripen the feed, The leaves of graſs 
go to the quantity of hay as well as the 
ſtalks 5 and are indeed the beſt part: 


they are not therefore to be neglected 


for the ſake of the other, The hay 
will not have its due quantity till the 
ſtalks are full grown ; bnt after that 
time, the leaves will fall fo faſt into a 
ſtate of decay, that there will be more 
loſt by twenty times at the bottom, 
than there is gained at the top, The 
price of hay is very confiderable, but 
that depends upon its goodneſs ; and 
this upon two articles, the time of cut- 
ting, and the manner of making; and 
upon the former little leſs than on the 
latter, 

The fine green colour of hay is very 
much valued, This is owing, in a 
great meaſure, to the making; but 
then it muſt be in the graſs itſelf, 
otherwiſe all the care that can be ta- 


ken in drying it, is all in vain ; a pro- 


per method of turning will preſerve a 
colour, but it cannot give it: that 
muſt be from gature, 

This fine colour depends, like the, 


mowing, or the degree of ripeneſs of 
the graſs, When it is juſt in flower, 
the leaves are freſh and green; bus 
when it is got to ſeed, they grow brown: 
this is the firſt ſtep toward their decay, 
and this is the change of colour which 


no art can recover, 


While the graſs is but coming to 


; 8 it is too green; when it 


s ſtood too long, it becomes brown; 
and that ſine pale green colour ſo eſ- 
teemed in hay, can never be obtained 
by any art afterwards, 

The ſmell of hay is another article 
of its value, and this, like the reſt, 
preſerved by care in the ma- 
king, but it muſt be entirely owing to 
the time of cutting, 

Hay that has ſtood too long, has the 
the appearance of ſo much ſtubble, and 
has no more ſmell; whereas at the 
time of the graſs flowering, which is 
its juſt ſtate of perfeQion, there is one 


of the pleaſanteſt flavours we know, 


from the cutting through of the Ros 
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and the evaporating of its juice in dry- 
ing. The colour of the ſtalk fades as 
well as that of the leaves, aſter the due 
ſeaſon is over. | 

Let the farmer go into his graſs fields 
from time to time toward the begin- 
ning of June, if not prevented ſooner 
by the full ripeneſs. Let him examine 
the ſtalks which will be now grown up 
in height, and ſee how their tops ap- 
proach toward ripeneſs; he will per- 
ceive from time to time the little heads 
ſwell, and at length there will appear 
a few white threads, Theſe, in ſomc 
kinds of graſs, only ſhew themſelves 
on the ſurface of the buttons ; and, in 
others, hang from them a fifch part of 
an inch, This is the flower of the 
graſs, and when it appears, the hay- 
time 15 near, 

He muſt not judge from one or two 
plants in a hundred, but ſee when the 
whole field thus gets into bloom; and 
then he muſt be critical in his exami- 
nation, The fuller and freſher it is at 
the top, while the bottom remains per- 
fectly ſound and good, the better; 
therefore that is to be examined for the 
final marking of the time. Let the far- 
mer open the graſs with his hands in 
ſeveral places down to the ground, and 

obſerve carefully how the lower part 
looks: as theſe flowery parts, or the 
top, rĩpen, the bottom will grow brown, 
After this the top will get nothing, 
and the bottom will loſe, a great deal, 
ſo this is the time for the mowing. 

The mowers are to be ſent in, and 

the ground having been thus prepared 
and levelled for them, they have no 
excuſe if they do not cut it cloſe, 
Theſe are a ſort of people, as every one 
knows who has had any concern with 
them, who are very apt to ſlight over 
"their work, and ready to ſeize upon 
any pretence for doing ſn : they have 
no confideration that their careleſſneſs 
is the loſs to the farmer, perhaps of the 
tenth part of his crop; but let him 
take care of himſelf, As he has accor- 
ding to theſe directions prepared the 
ground for them, let him follow them 
and frequently put them in mind of it, 
they will thus be brought to do much 
better than they ever will when left to 
themſelves; and the addition to the 
quantity of the hay will very well pay 
the farmer for his care and attendance, 
The buſineſs of hay-making is gene- 
rally done much better than that of 
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mowing z and if any omiffion be made 
in it, it is eaſily ſeen, & there is time to 
rectify it; but in the mowing, the miſ- 
chief is ſcarce! to be ſeen, unleſs the 
ſcythe be followed; and when it is once 
done, there is no mending of it. The 
graſs being down, it is to be carefully 
dried; and in this there is ſo much 
difference between the practice of the 
farmers in thoſe parts of the kingdom 
where huſbandry is moſt improved, 
and the others, that it ſhould be ſet in 
the ſtrongeſt light, to render thoſe im- 
provements univerſal, 

The graſs being down, it is to be 
turned and dried, and then it is hay. 
This is the whole proceſs in a few 
words, but there muſt go more to the 
well underſtanding of it. wy 

The great care in this point, is to 
preſerve. the colour. The graſs being 
cut in the condition we have named, 
will be of a fine green, and this is to 
be preſerved; for the farmer may be 
aſſured, that a loſs of colour is nes 
attended with a lofs of taſte, and loſs 
of ſmell ; and with a certain loſs in 
the articleof price. "uy 

To preſerve the colour of the 7 
and give it the full ſweetneſs when. it 
is mowed, it ſhould be le t to lie in the 
ſwarth two days and a, half. A the 
end of this time it is to be ſpread out; 
this is properly what, is called teddin 
the hay; and thus it is to lie expoſed 
to the ſyn during the remainder of the 
day. Then it is to be made up in lit- 
tle cocks, which are called graſs cocks 
at evening, and fo left for the night, 
The next morning, as ſoon as the dew 
is off the ground, theſe graſs cocks 
to be ſpread, and thus the fide of the 
graſs that had lain undermoſt, will get 
dried, In this condition it lies all . 
day, Toward gvening, it is to be 
cocked yp into the ſame litiſe graſs 
cocks as before, | 

This is a reaſonable, and an excellent 
practige, for it at the ſame time gives the 
hay. all the advantage of the air and 
ſun during the day, and defends it 
from the dews of the night, which can 
do little harm when it is gathered, vp 
in . theſe heaps; though while it lay 
ſpread upon the ground, they would 
have greatly interfered with the drying. 
Sometimes when this caution of cock - 
ing up at evening has been omitted, 
the whole quantity which was very 
orward in drying the day W 
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been rendered damp and ſoft, and 
broughtinto a worſe condition than at 
firſt; for the water of the dew is more 
hurtful to its calour than the natural 
juices of the graſs. In this condition 
the ſmell and colour have been greatly 
impaired, and there has been after- 
wards ne way of recovering them. This 
is not ſo bad as the practice of the re- 
mote farmers, whoſe hay is always 
brown, and mow-burnt z but ĩt is very 
much inferior to the true and careful 
method, and never fails to reduce un 
price. 
In the proper method of hag-mghkieg 
after the tedding, and graſs cocking, 
ſo far as we have named, the hay is to 
be ſpread again, and drawn up into a 
kind of lengths, which they call wind- 
rows, This is. a very good condition 
for drying, and what is a great advan - 
tage alſo, theſe wind-rows . are-eafily 
thrown up into cocks, for they lie con. 
veniently for that purpoſe: thus when 
the weather is fine, the hay has the full 
advantage of it, as it lies ſpread out 
in theſe rows; and if rain come on, 
the hay-makers can toſs it into cocks 
in a few minutes, in which condition 
it will get very little damage, and is 
ready to be ſpread: again to hoe 
advantage of the next fair blaſt" 
From theſe wind- rows the — to 
be thrown into large cocks, and in 
theſe to ſtand through the night, and 
for ſome time afterwards; but then it 
is not, though pretty well made, to be 


carried home directiy from the field in 
The outſide af one 
of theſe large cocks will be very dry, - 


this condition, 


while there is moiſture in the middle, 
and the farmer's buſineſs is to have his 
hay all alike; not only ſome of the 
Juices of the graſs will remain in that 
which has been in the innermoſt part 
of the cock, but it will ſweat a little 
with lying together: therefore theſe 
cocks muſt be thrown to pieces, and 
the whole quantity of the hay once 
more ſpread upon the ground. If good 
weather follow, it will thus dry in a 
very compleat and perfect manner: 
three hours wind and ſun going farther 
under theſe circumſtances than a day 
at another time. 

If the weather continue favourable, 
the buſineſs of hay- making is thus 
| happily finiſhed; but if rain come, 
the farmer is not to turn the hay that 
”"_ catched the wet as it lay ſpread, 

or, II. 


of a cure, 
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but to let it dry as it lies, which, theſe 
ſhowers being ſeldom laſting,-it will 
quickly do. On the contrary, it the 
over- care of the hay- makers ſhould 
turn the graſs thus nearly dried,” and 
then wetted by accident, to the ground, 
the damp of the earth would greatly | 
injure it. On the other hand, as the 
wet is ſight, and the ſun and Ain have 5 
great power; the top will EP 
dry again lying as it is. 

After this ſpreading from the cocks 


the hay may be thrown — pee 
1s in 


convenience of loading, 
ſect good condition to carry iu. 
Mzapow Rue, [ThaliArum. ]! There 
are” ſeveral' ſpecies: of this plant, all 
hardy perennials, eafily propagated by 
rting the roots in autumn, — 
ing the ſeed in the ſpring. on 
[. Mza dow: Saffron ee There 
are three ſpecies, the common autum- 
nal, the mountain Spaniſh;-and the va- 
riegated eaſtern Meadow Saffron. The 
firſt grows! wild with a purple flower 
in many rich meadows; They , An 
hardy, and are propagated by off ſets 
of the bulbs, taking them up in Jane 
when their flowers decay, and putting 
them into the ground again in Auguſt, 
MzaAbow Swett,' T maris.] This 
herb is frequent in meatlows, and 
about the ſides . of rivers: it flowers in 
the beginning of June, and continues 
in beauty a le time. The 
flowers have à very pleaſant flavour, 
which water extracts trom them by 5 
fufion, and elevates in diſtillation. 
Mz abow Trefoil. See Crovan,” 
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MEASLES.” This is 2 common 
diſorder among hogs, and ſhews ivſeif 
in a redneſs of the eyes, and foulneſs 


—ů ů — 


food. 


The beſt remedy i is this, Keep, the 
hog faſting the whole afternoon. and 
night. Then ſet beſore him-a good 


- meſs of vituals ; not large in quantity, 


but hot and well and -put 
into it forty grains-of ſalt of hartſhorn 


and two ounces of bole armoniac. It 


will all go down very well aſter this 
faſty and will make a good beginning 
The ſame method is to be 
followed every day till he is perſectly 
recovered, and for a few days aſter, 
ond fear of returns. 

MECHOACAN, 


M EIL. 
MECHOACAN, 5 { Marhoscanna.] 


The root of an Ameriean convolvu- 
lus not very unlike j alap, but inferior 
to it in virtue, and tht quantity of re- 
fin it yields. 
MEDIC; - Lucern, , . | 

MEDROLA. See African Aszranra- 
aus nr wh 4 60 51 de 
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of fruit«trees, which may be raiſed by 


grafting or budding them upon the 
common white-thorn. This is the uſu- 
al way of propagating the American 
ſorts; which are of the hawthorn kind; 
but the beſt way to raiſe the othor ſorts 
is from their ſeeds, All medlars will 
take! when they are grafted or budded 
upon sack other. They will alſq take 
upon ſtocks of pears, or of quinces, 
and both of theſe will take upon the 
medlar ; ſo that there i a great affinity 
between them. All the. Amarioan ſorts 


will grew twenty feet high, if they are 


not ſtinted by graſtigg 

+» Mtdiars may do! be raifed from 
their: feeds, which, ii put into the 
ground ia autumn, ſoon. after they are 


ripe, will come up the ſollowintz ſpring: 


dut if they are not ſet till the next year, 


they will not ſhoot till the year after. 


MELANCHOLY THISTLE, {Cir- 
.rium;Þ- This plant is preſerved- in the 


-yardens for variety; and is 
dy. ſowing the ſeeds in the ſpring. 
2 1 This grows 


wild an hedges among corn; and has 
-likewife, ſor meditinal/uſes, being cul - 
tivated in gardana. The green herb 
has no remarkable ſmell; when dry, 
ty ſtrong orie i the taſte is rough- 

„ bitter, and if long chewed, nau- 
ſeous, A deeoction of this herb has 
been recommended in inflammations 


of the abdomen; and a decoction of 


the flowers in the fluor albus. But 
modern practice rarely employs it any 
otherwiſe than in emollient and carmi- 
native dlyſterd, and in fornentations, 
cataplaſms, and thelike; and in theſe 
not often, It formerly gave name to 
one of the officinal plaſtets, which re- 
ceived from the meli lot a green colour, 
but no particular virtue. 
ME LON, [ Cucunh⁰.] Of the melon, 
there le but one real ſpecies of the 
plant, but of the fruit there are innu- 
merable varieties, with reſpect to figure, 
tze, colour of the rind, and fleſh or 


pulp. * WI 3% | 
This fruit, in different varieties, is 
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of various ſizes, from about four to ten 
or twelve inches in length and diame- 
ter, in moſt ſorts ripening externally 
to a yellowiſh colour, and ſome ri pen 
green, and others white, but have 
moſtly a reddiſh ' fleſh op ave Arc 0 
one variety, which js green both in 
rind and pulp, as hereafter deſcribed, 
The varieties of moſt eftimation at 
preſent in the'Engliſh gardens are, 
GConimon Muſſ- Melon. A large, ob- 
long-oval, longitudinally-ribbed; and 
netted-wrought. Melon, having a red- 
diſh tolerably rich. flavoured fleſh; and 
the plants being of the hardier kind, 
generally ſet a plentiful crop of fruit. 
This is alſo one of the beſt ſorts of 
melon for mangoes, for which purpoſe 
the London gardeners cultivate prin- 
cipally this variety for the ſupply” of 
Romana - Melun. A roundiſh,' mode- 
rate-fized, ribbed, and netted melon, 
ſomewhat compreſſed at both ends, 
and with a reddiſh firm fleſh of a fine 
rich' flavour, the plants good bearers, 
each bften ſetting from about five or 
nix to eight or ten fruit, and is one of 
the beſt ſorts, both for an early and 
- | Cantaleupe,or Armexian Warted Malen. 
A large, roundiſh; deeply-ribbed melon, 
a little compreſſed at both ends, and 
'theſurface full of warted protuberancet, 
and with a reddiſh firm fleſh of a moſt 
delicious rich flavour, of which there 
are ſome varieties. Large black carbun- 
cled or black rock cantaleupe melon, 


being of a blackiſh green colour, ha- 


ving the ſurface covered with high, 
rugged, ſaxtile protuberances, Large 
white carbuncled cantaleupe melon. 
Orange cantaleupe melon, Theſe va- 
rieties are the fineſt of the melon kind, 
with reſpe& to the richneſs of flavour 
of the fruit, and which by the melon. 
eaters are preferred to all the other 
ſorts : but the plants being rather more 
tender, do not ſet fruit fo freely, nor 
in fuch plenty, they often not having 
more than from one to two 'or three 
Fruit on a plant, and in a three-light 
frame ſometimes not more than five 
or ſix'fruit, 7 8 

This variety derives the term Can- 
taleupe meton, from Cantaleupe near 
Roms, the place where it was firſt 
cultivated in Europe, brought thence 

from Armenia. 
Small Portugal Melon, A ſmalliſh 
round 
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round meton, having a reddiſh n 


a fine flavour, and the plants are 
tiful bearens, each often 8 
eſht᷑ or ten to t en fruit, which, 

however, is more by half than ſhould 

de left to tome to perfection. 
Green Men. An oval, mode- 
rate-fi melon, having an” even, 

Toth, t rind, and -the fleſh or 

ripenin 

— ch is highly flavoured. 


rey! hr — * 17 tes feln. 
> Vance 

melon, 15 a oy ih 
Black ' On — A eg 


middie- mes Mics. Might 
bak een, ſmoot 
rich- flavoured 4 800 and the 
Slate excellent bearers, but the fort 
m_ — plentifulio England, 
t was brought from Portugal 

your fince by a Lord Galloway, 
Nane or Wrought Men, Am oval, 
-middle-fized, ſcarcely ribbed, mel 
having the ſurface cl 
raiſed 'net-work, and 
fleſh; 


* — An oval, ſmall- 
ih, white, af Pike A riglori, ha- 
vi a reddiſh pulp. 


atta NN A er fem roblidith, 
Ga rin Melon. 

Ob ſerve, that although all the above 
kinds be only varieties of the ſame ſpe- 
cies, yet, by care in a 
ſeparate, they may be contin 
RY permanent. 
va efron wag? ime 1 

s note, but 
Prong a o6d qualities is better than 


d all to- 


many nt ſorts, Foun of which 
probabl not much better th 128 
and of ' thee varieties here ſpecified, the 
| Romang and Cantaleupe kinds ate confi- 
_ defably 1 * worthy or attention, | 
. theſe two forts ripen to 1 much 
"bi er degr ce of ectlon. . 
t is an 4 ex 
pes world, & ſuppoſed principghy of 
ich country, however, 


0 fire, Melb 1 introduced inte "hu differ. 


to a Frethi four, ' 
: vt 8 ky 15 on e the miles Nanding le Wien- 


| Litye 0 


Raine, g ting 28 55 Temale flower, 2 


WEE. 


from the time'of Se eng" 2 


them 
hot · bed, to main to fruit. 


ter of garden ages and * 
rom the hot parts of 
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+ to hy 
ind mh 125 dee rom 
th ihe — Nantes e 
1 N 


oa 1 web like th — 
ently monarcious, © Wor =>; 
256 being of. ol the fame genus clafs, 

d female apart on the Tarive 
ant, the males Nan 


* 


out any a pPcarance of germen or fruit 
oder K, Oi and the females diſcover the 
rcund 2 Fat embrto fruit under 


its baſe, dt bigter thats 
| were what the male woe 


nature defigned for en of 
cucumber; fo muſt not be | 
e 88 2 for crop of fruit is 


With regard to the Tos df 


the meilon, the —— _— annual, 


are rTaifed every 
at different times a . Weed 
of 1 752 or nay s bark, under frames 
aſſes 


mew conti- 
aual oy of d they $a 


lat no time ucceed 


Ea — — leaſt rarely 


perfect fruft3"anid cap 
two differetit. 


s require 
hot-beds, : . 
ſowed in one, aud the plants Per 


therein till'a' month or fix weeks old, 


that thay begins to ſhoot runners, then 
— fag a focond and final 


The feafon fot fowing is any time 
from the beginhing of January, until 
the middle of , according to the 
conveniencles there may bs ” theie 


; © cultore, and time the fruit Is required 


in perfection; for the early crops, to be 
d in J ry,, February, and be. 
inning of Match, require very 
wan | hot- [Sadie conſtant Wel 
to, until 
uly; but the latet crops, fown in the 
middle of March, and in April, ſuc - 
_— with more "moderate ot-beds, 


* 


rigged out in April and 
> parts of Furope ; and contquently 405 pet By fe he hong more onde 
cultute in every part of Brftaln'can —— frames, and the plants will ſeg 


| Sol effe&ted only by artificial heat, and 
flant ſhelter of glaſs, Ec, till 


W . f 4 
8 gt in Carly alda they "require Atem- 


8 1 of 20 amol equal to that 
*ouf pine app e ſtoyes. 
1 eb cf al e melo 


ſeafon of ti 
England, i June, July, ad Augu ; 


and riþ&t thelt fruit onder theſe ſhp1. 
ters N Foe the early ſo w inge 

times product ripe 
e into full 


fi in May, but co 
bs raiſed in Fe. 


ng in June; and t 


** 5 8 5 in Ange tn fo fruix 
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. performed any time from abou 
ede of March till that of april, 
furniſh ripe fruit pringipally in Augu 
7 — „* and ſometimes 

Ober. 


_» Obſerve, therefore, that, like the 


ers, crops of melons may be 


Tgiſed, in three different ways; under 
frames and lights, under hand or bel 
.glaſfes, 2 er oiled paper; ea 
of. which will be exhibited under a ſe- 
-PXate, cad, I 8 DS TROTTER Vih "0 
The materials principally neceſſary 
3 Je e are nouns bt 
. glaſs lights for early, 
hand- glaſſes, Sc, and oiled paper 
tor each 


i ts, for late. craps ; and 

- Ys 3 Wen : 

icrpp.g00d mats for covering on nights; 

{All as obſerved ſor the cucumbers. 
Horls dable dung, 2 pleniful fu 

ph both for making the hot-beds, and 

ſor occaſional aids muſt de in 

p 


S quantity, and preparation, as 
hinted ſor cucumbers, and in the ar- 
ticle hot-beds. | 


But Lometimes in the melon culture 
bark; bet ede are employed, or of 
r cee eee Which, where 
+ tanner's- bark, can be eaſily procured, 
, on, account of its regular and durable 
heat, is a very proper e for hot- 
beds in the culture, of melons, either 
© uſed alone, or mixed, with hot dung. 
As to mould, the melon, like the cu- 
cumber, will proſper in any rich plia- 
- big kitchen- garden earth, prepared 
ſome months in a N but the fa- 
l te and moſt proſperous ſoil for 
the 


- 


= 


or common, entichiog it with, about 
one-third. of ratten neat's dung, or 


.. thorqugh, rotten, dung of old hot- 
beds, ne . in a, heap, . 


and managed as directed under the ar- 


ticle Compoſts ; oblgrying, that when 
it is tobe uſed, not to it or ſcreen any, 
only break it well, fe pieces with the 


ſpade, F 


The ſituation, or ; place for making 


. the hot-beds, ſhould be, dry, warm, 


full to the ſqn, and ſheltered, as for 
- cucumbers; likewiſe obſerve, not to 


dig any trench for the early hot-beds, 


but make them entirely on the ſurface 
of the ground, for che reaſons there 
E 
It is generally adviſed to cultivate 

e diſtant from, 
tercommupi- 


melons as far as poſhb] 
„Wchebers, [ef by an. 
41 0 


5 4¹ 


' careful to 


ther 


elon is a fine mellow loam, ta- 


hen from the ſurſace of a paſture field , monly, near four, months, 3 
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cation of their farina, it ſhould cauſe 
a degeneracy z, there is apparently ſome 
reaſon in this: however, when we con- 


in fider that, the two plants are real dif- 


ferent ſpecies, I believe there is no 
great 9 to be apprehended, as in 
the caſe of, varieties. 
The ſeed, and its kind, being mate- 
rial articles, you ſhould be particularly 
rocure ſuch only as have 
been ſaved from the very fineſt, fruit of 
Rive approved varieties; this, 
if poſſible, mould 5 — or three 
years old, for the reaſons obſerved of 
the cucumber ſeed; but when you. are 
obliged, to uſe new ſeed, it is proper 


either to hang them in a paper or phial, 


in a dxy room near the fire, all winter 
or in a phil, expoſed in a dry windo 


to the ſun; ot may carry them in.yo 

pockets three or four weeks, either of 
which expedients will dry yp much 
of the 1 12 whereby, the 
plants will be leſs luxuriant.and more 
Fruittul. We receive melon ſeeds annu- 


ally from, France, Spain, Italy, and 


other hot countries; but we would cay- 


tion againſt depending on theſe for a 
principal 


, crop, for not being enured to 
ſuch 


this climate, the plants fro 


would be more tender and delicate in 


their culture, leſs - fruitful, and the 


. fruit often of much leſs value, than 
.thoſe,of, ſeeds ſaved at home; therefore, 
only a plant or two of the foreign ſeeds 
ſhoulg be. raiſed at firſt, juſt to prove 


the quality of the fruit. 
From the time. of ſowing the ſeed to 
the maturity of the fruit, it id com- 
| and ſome- 
times longer; for the plants ſeldom 
ſhewy fruit till they have ſhat ſeveral 
runners,. which, from the firſt appear- 
ance of the plants, will be at leaſt x 
or eight weeks in effecting; from the 


appearance of the fruit till it, is fairly 


ſet, a week or fortnight; and from its 
dating till fully ripe will be about forty 
| ays. Ty 5310 ONOW 

The proper quantity of hot-bed in 


the, culture, of melons for priyate uſe 


is, that for the ſmalleſt family there 
cannat. be leſs than one three. light 
frame for the-early, and three hand or 
bell glaſſes, or three holes under giled 
paper, for the late or ſucceſſiqn crops, 
allowing two plants to each light of 
the frame, the ſame to each hand- glaſs, 
or hole under the paper lights; and 


ſuppoſing each plant, one with avothyr, 
| | 3 iQ 
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to produce about three fruit, ſo that in 


a three-light frame, and in three holes 


under hand- glaſſes, or oiled paper ſhel- 
ters, there will be but about from 
thirty to forty melons ; though of the 
ſmaller ſorts of melon there will ſome- 
times be from ſix to ten, or twelve, or 
more, on a plant; but fix or eight is 
as many as the plants are able to bring 
to perſection i however, for the ſupply 
of a -middling, family, two three- 
Tight. frames, and, at leaſt, ſix hand or 


bell-glaſſes,; &c, will be neceflary to 


-furniſh,a tolerable, ſupply during the 
ſeaſon; and for a large family, four 


lights; will be requifite, and double 
that number of hand-glaſſes, or holes 
of plants under paper frames. 
Wa now. ; proceed to the, different 
-met of culture; and firſt, of their 
early. culture in frames, obſerve, as 
: falowse ©» 280 N, 49 14439 
The time of year to begin the cul- 
ture of melons in frames, is January, 
February and beginning of March; 
hut when deſigned to have melons as 
early as poſſible, we commonly begin 
in January, though the beginning of 
February js a more ſucceſsſul time of 
| ſowing to have a good crop; if, how- 
ever, you begin early in January, it is 
proper to ſow alfo twice in February 
and March for ſucceſſion crops; like- 
wiſe: to be xeady in caſe of accidents 
to the early plants, or that they ſhould 
not . thrive, as is often the caſe at a 
very early ſeaſon, | 
Tha ſeed may be ſowgd, and the 
plants raiſed, either in à hot-bed of 
- eaxly cucumbers now. at work, in the 
ſame manner in every. reſpect as for 
them directed; or, where none is, 
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ſame degree of heat, air, &c; ſulte 
both in this part of their culture; it 
would thereſore be ſuperfluous to 
trouble the reader with a repetition, 
fince the particulars are fully exhibited 
under cucumbers. 16 zip 
In this nurſery- bed they are to be 
continued a month or fix weeks, till 
their firſt runners begin to advance; 
obſerving, as their ſhaoks riſe in height, 
to earth them up by degrees with fine 


mould, till the pots are full, for this 


will greatly encourage them, and they 
will come faſt into the rough leaf, and 


begin to form joints and ſhoot runners, 
_three-light- frames, at leaſt, or twelve _ 


Obſerve, when their two or three 
firſt rough leaves are fully expanded, 
and another forming in the centre, ap- 


pearing like a bud, which part being 


alſo the end of; an advancing ſhoot, it 
ſhould juſt at this.. period, of its 
growth de ſtopped, 4 e- cut or pinched 
off cloſe to the ſecond or third leaf, as 
adviſed for the cucumbers, to procure 
lateral ſhodts, called runners; for it is 


from theſe, or others iſſuing from them, 


that we are to expect the fruit; and 
when theſe; firſt, runners appear, the 
plants are ready for ridging out into 
the fruiting hot- bet. 50 
The plants fromthe time of ſowing, 
till arrived at the above ſize for ridg- 
ing out, take about five or fix weeks 
growtid. Wan: du 
The ridging - out, or fruiting hot - bed, 
ſhould be prepared in due time to te» 
ceive the plants when arrived to the 
proper age and ſize above-mentio 


5 
obſerving, to prepare freſh hot dungꝰa 


week or two in a heap, as for the cu- 
cumbers, ſufficient for one or more 
three-light frames; let the bed be mage 
entirely on the ſurface, for the oppor- 


make a hot-bed for a one- light ſrame 

on purpoſe, obſerving, exactly the ſame ſeet and half, or four feet, high, rai- 
rules with reſpect to dimenſiqns, ma- , ſing the back or darth ſide three or four 
king, framing, and earthing the bed, inches higher; directly put on the 
ſowing, the: ſeed, and other , manage- frame and lights, to defend the bed 
ment, as directed for the gary cucum- from chilling rains, and to draw up 
bers ; likewiſe, ben, the plants have the heat, .tilting' the glaſſes behind for 
been, come yp [three days, that their the ſteam to paſy away ; and in a week, 


tunity of lining, carrying it up three 


cotyledons are a little expanded, tranſ- 
plant or, prick them into, ſmall pots 
for the convenience of removal, as 
there directed; but of theſe, i e. me- 
lons, put only two plants in each pot, 


or ten or fiſteen days, according to 
the ſubſtance of the bed, its firſt · great 
heat, will abate; then prepate to mould 
it, and put in the plants, obſerving the 
neceſſary precautions, as ſor the cu- 


plunging them in the bed, and ma- _ a 
nage them as above till fit to ridge The bed being ready, as above, then 
put; for the cucumbers and melons, - wheel in your prepared mould, and lay 

being newly, of equal temperature, the _ juſt under the middle of each — 

Wh abous 


cumber beds, - 


\ 


N\ 
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About 2 buſhel of it in a heap, for the 
SInanediate reception oſ the plants, ſor- 
ming each heap into a ſort of conical 


Hillock about fifreen inches high; and 


the thus having the hills of earth this 
height, is proper both that the plants 
may be near the glaſſes, which is of 
Importance to early work, and to allow 
them à good depth of earth; ſor they 
Dould generally have à greater depth 
of mould than cucum the plants 
being more impatient of moiſture by 
"waering, which is alto prejudicial to 
he proſperity and flavour bf the fruit; 
that, therefore, by: allowirig--a good 
depth of earth, they Will mitt much 
longer without the aid of water: when 
the hillocks are thus formed, directiy 
earth the other parts of the bed within 
the frame three inches thick; juſt to 
Keep down the ſteam rifing immedi. 
ay from the dung 53. then ſhut down 
"the lights, and when the earth is warm 
In a day or two the heat of the 
dung will have ſufficiently warmed the 
Mils of earth ; then bring the plants in 
their pots; being two in each, plant 
one pot o plants, with the balls of 
earth about their roots, ig the middle 
ds exch WN; xs directed for the cucum- 
ders; and if the mould ſhould appear 
«dry; give a little water towards the out- 
fide, being careful not to wet the plants 
moch at chis time; and as ſoon as 
Manted ſhut down ttie-ligtits, to draw 
-vÞ the heat abobt the roots of the 
plants, but tilt them again in due time, 
th paſs off the ſte nm. | 
The plants being how vidged out 
into the fruiting hot ded, obſerve;'thar 
as the glaffes are to be continued con- 
Nancly on the frames till July, your 
Gally cars is to admit freſh air at all 
opportunities in calfty weather, by tikt- 
"hog che Tights define from! about half 
- Sh inck to rwo;' three, or four high, 
according to the temperature of the 
q het and ſteam of the bed, and that of 
e outward Mr, which muſt be alſo 
oh ſerved oceaſtonaly off fights at firſt 
© xidging-out, if thers is #igieat' ffeam, 
"for this muſt not be perit up, not _ 
wated- for want” of ait cover the 
Flaſſes alſo every night with mats, one 
r two thick, as ſhall ſeem neceſſary, 
but never let them hang down all over 
ene ſdes of the ftame and bed, as of- 
eh dohe; which would draw up a vi- 
aint eam, ang exclude the air too 


, 
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much from the plants, and draw them 
up weak and of a yellow colour; give 
water alſo occaſionally when the earth 
appears dry; obſerving, that in the 
performance of all of the above works 
in this bed, to-follow ſtrictiy the ſame 
rules as exhibited in the ridging- out 
bed of early cucumbers; but to keep 
in mind, that melons, being rather im- 
patient of moiſture, muſt have it more 
feldom, and leſs in proportion, than 
ſor cucumbers, eſpecially near the 
main ſtem and principal roots; for by 
ruth moiſture theſe parts are apt to 
can er and rot, ſo ſhould be vratered 
moſtly at ſome diſtance from theſe prin- 
"cipea'parts, and never to wet the vine 
muh at an early ſeaſon; but when 
there is not leſs than twelve of fifteen 
inches depth of earth on the beds; they 
will not need water oftner than once 
a fortnight z and fomietimes, When the 
earth is of a loamy nature and depth 
as above; and preffed down cloſe; that 
it may the better retain- its natural 
moiſtnefs, the plants, after two or three 
waterings, till they tiave firmly ofta.. 
bliſhed their roots, will often ſucceed 
without, or, at leaſt, with very little 
more water; and in which caſe they 
generally ſet their fruit freely, and it 
ripens to a rich and high flavour; for 
reduncancy of moiſture retards the ſet- 
ting of the fruit ; and although, after 
it is fairly ſet, occafiohal waterings 
will encreafe its magnitude, yet muoh 
of it greatly debaſes its Aavour-and 
taſte; but on the other hand-obſerve, 
that where the earth of the beds is a 
light texture, or of but à moderate 
depth, the plants will all along requlre 
occaftional waterings, eſpeciahy in 
warm ſuriny weather; let it however 
be remembered, that hen the plants 
erhibit their ft Mew of young fruit, 
no water, or as Ittle as poſſible, ſhould 
be given, until the fruit is ſet as big as 
- walniits, when, agreeable to the na- 
ture and proportion of the exrth;-and 
other rules as above mentioned, and as 
deteafter Hinted; de your” dſcretion 
nacoòrdingly in watering, * ole 
Eamine with care for the'fir week 
after nidging out, that the earth of the 
hills and roots of the plants do not re- 
« edive 166 much heat from the violence 
of the bed; and if there is danger, te- 
move ſome of the earth around the 
lower part of each hill; and if any is 
burned at bottom, add direfily rey 
re 
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freſh in its ſtead, and in a ſe days or 
» week the burning quality will ſubſide; 
then place the removed mould again 
about the hillocks. n $9927 

After danger of burning is paſt, che · 
riſh the heat as much as poſſible, by tay- 
ing long dry litter around the files of 
the bed, to defend it from chilling wet 
and cold piercing winds. — 

When the heat begins to decline 
conſiderably, be ſure to revive it as ſoon 
as poſſible, by adding a ſubſtantial li- 
ning of hot dung to the ſides of the 
bed at different times, ufing the ſame 
precaution of earthing the top, &c. to 

t the fteam of the linings enter- 

ander the bottom, or at any part 

of the frame; for the rancid. ſteam 

coming directly from the dung would 
deſtroy the plants. 

When the fibres of the plants begin 
to advance through the hilts of earth, 
let ſome freſh mould be layed in the 
frame at different times to warm, and 
by degrees add each parcel around the 
hills, till the whole bed is gradually 
molded nearly as high as the top of 
them; but rather let the top of each 
hill be about an inch higher, that the 
main ſtem and principal roots may be 
preſerved moderately dry, otherwiſe, 
being watered, would ſoak to thefe 
principal parts, and cauſe them to rot, 
as being very impatient of copious 
moiſture from watering, &c.-therefore, 
according as the mould is occaſibnally 
added, - obſerve the afore-mentioned 
precaution : alfo to preſs it down cloſe, 
that by lying compact it may retain a 
due moiſture. in itſelf the longer, ſo as 
the plants will require to be bur ſeldom 
watered, | ; 

As the runners ofthe plants advance, 
diſpoſe them with regularity, and when 
they are three joints long, if no young 
fruit appears, it is proper to perform a 
ſecond ſtopping, by taking off the end 
of the extreme joint, to promote a 
more ſpeedy ſupply” of other lateral 
runners, which, together with others 
naturally arifing from them, will ſuf- 
ficiently ſpread the bed with vine; and 
it is from theſe lateral ſhoots we may 
generally expect ſoon to ſee plenty of 
young fruit. | 

At the firſt training the vines, as 
above, if ſome dry and clean reeds are 
thinly ſpread upon the ſurface of the 
bed for the vines to run upon, it will 
preſerve all the runners and young 
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fruit from the damp of the earth, as 
well as prevent the earth and upper.fie 
bres of the roots from being dried too 
faſt by the ſyn; ſome, for the above 
purpoſes, cover the bed all over cloſely 
with plane tiles; but this I ſhould 
think rather excludes the neceſſary be> 
nefit of the ſun and air, too much 
from the earth and roots of the plants, 
| When the young fruit begins to ap- 
pear, it is of much importance to ſup- 
port a due temperature of heat in the 
beds, by occafional linings, &c, do not 
omit this, becauſe the whole ſucceſs of 
having the plants ſet, a regular and a 
plentiful. crop of fruit depends on a 
good bottom both to warm the 
earth ſutficiently about the fibres, as 
well as the internal air of the frame; 
for theſe fruit being fo extremely ten- 
der whilt-young; that without a pro- 
per heat they ſer very ſparing and ftrag- 
glingly, generally afſuming a flow, 
ſtunted; andirregular habit of growth; 
maintain, therefore, the neceſſary de- 
gree of heat, and the ſruit will ſet 
freely, and ſwell faſt in magnitude. 
At this period alſo of the firſt 
pearance of the fruit, I ſhould, adviſe 
to forbear watering, if poſſible, till tho 
fruit is ſet as large as good walnuts, as 
we above obſerved ; obſerving, that if 
the plants are growing in a tolerable 


depth of foil of a loamy nature, they 


will ſhift very well without any during 
that period, or longer, unleſs the earth 
ſhould be very dry indeed, and then 


let them have it but ſparingly; for if 


any conſiderable portion of water is 
given when the fruit is ſetting, the vine 
will acquire a glut of ſap, and centi- 
nue ſhooting with great luxuriancy, 
which is contrary to the nature of theſe 
young fruit, as, being of ſuch a delicate 


temperature in their infant Rate, and 


even during their minor growth, that 
the exuberant quantity of ſap in the 
branches cauſes them to turn yellow, 
and drop off ſoon after they have bloſ- 
ſomed, and ſometimes aſter they have 
ſet as large as an egg, and more eſpeci- 


ally if there is not a due degree of 


warmth in the beds, 

According as the young fruit appears, 
you will obſerve it accompanied by 
abundance of male bloſſoms; theſe 
muſt. not be picked off, as too often 
praiſed, their pulvis antherarum,orpow- 
der of their antheræ, being abſolutely 
neceſſary for fecundating the female 


fowess, 
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flowers, and fertilizing the young fruit; 
it is therefore of importance not only 
to retain theſe flowers, but alſo, to aſ- 
nſt nature, it is proper, in the early 
erops, to perform the operation of ſet- 
ting, i. e. of applying their anthere 
to the ſtigmata oſ the female bloſſoms, 
uſing for this purpoſe ſuch male flow - 
ers whoſe antheræ are duly ripened, 
and well furniſhed with farina, which 
you may readily know by previouſly 
applying the antherz gently to the 
thumb nail, to which ſome of the po/- 
ten, if ripened, will adhere; ſo uſing 
one or two males to each female bloſ- 
ſom, and it will be found to affiſt 
greatly in ſetting the early fruit, 

Air, at this time of bloſſoming, will 
alſo be particularly beneficial in pro- 
moting the free ſetting of the fruit; 
do not omit therefore to admit it every 

mild day, in manner before mentioned, 
Alter ſetting the fruit, obſerve, that 
as they are moſt commonly produced 
on the lateral runners, iſſuing from 
the fides of the main vine, and that 
exuberancy of ſap retards their ſetting, 
we would adviſe,” if the plants are ra- 
ther luxuriant, that, to reſtrain the ſap 
from flowing too abundantly into the 
ſetting ſruit, inſtead of ſtopping the 
end of the runner, as ofterr done, ra- 
ther turn it carefully curve-ways, ſo 
that the end may inclihe towards the 
main ſtem, whereby the ſap will be 
directed from the bearing runners, and 
its courſe continued principally into 
the more luxuriant branches; and the 
. ſooner this is done the better, which, 
after the fruit is ſer, and a little ad- 
vaneed in growth, muſt be turned again 
Into their former poſition. Many per- 
- fons prune off the ends of the bearing 
- runners a joint or two beyond the fruit, 
in order that the whole nouriſhment 
of that branch ſhould be direRed to it, 
to make it more certainly ſtand; but 
this has often the contrary effect, ſince 
ſtopping or ſhortening a branch pro- 
motes its drawing a greater quantity of 
ſap, which, as we have above obſerved, 
s contrary to ſetting theſe fruit; there- 
fore, thoſe branches on which the ſet- 
ting fruit are immediately fituated, 
ſhould not be ſtopped until the fruit is 
fairly ſet, and full as big as a large 
walnut. 

Neither is it proper to ſtop many of 
the runners, which would occafion 
their throwing out numerous ſhoots, 
and cauſe a great confuſion of vine. 

by, 


' ſage to nouriſh the fruit, 
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As the fruit ſets, and has attained 
nearly the fize juſt mentioned, the 
branches on which they grow, if they 
were turned towards the main ſtem, as 
above adviſed, ſhould be now recon- 
ducted into their former directions, 
that the ſap may now find a freer paſ- 

Likewiſe, as the fruit ſets, lay a 
piece of clean dry tile under each, to 
preſerve it the better from the moiſture 
of the earth. | | 

The quantity of fruit to be expected 

Ao ſet and arrive to perfection, is from 
about two or three, to eight or ten 
upon each plant; but this is according 
to the ſorts; for the Canteleupe Melon 
ſometimes does not ſet above two or 
three on a plant; on the other hand, 
the Romana will ſometimes ſet and ri- 
pen eight or ten, and ſometimes many 
more fruit will ſet than the plants are 
capable of nouriſhing ; but, when this 
is the caſe, they ſhould be thinned ; and 
even of the ſmaller kinds leave only 
about fix or eight of the 'moſt promi- 
fing fruit upon each plant, and not 
more than five or fix of the larger 
kinds, and never leave more than one 
fruit upon the ſame runner, and that 
which is neareſt the main vine is gene- 
rally the moſt eligible to leave, though 


it is beſt to fix upon that of the for- 


wardeſt and handſomeſt growth. 

After a tolerable crop of fruit is ſet, 
and they advanced in magnitude, if the 
earth of the bed is dry, take the firſt op- 
portunity of a mild day to give a good 
watering, eſpecially if the bed is kept 
to a proper heat, which, according to 
the nature oſ the earth, and its deepth 
on the beds, may be afterwards either 
wholly diſcontinued, or leſs or more 
repeated, as you ſhall ſee occaſion by 
the temperature of moiſtneſs, or dry- 
neſs of the earth ; obſerving, in giving 
water, let it be rather moſt towards the 
fides of the bed, ſo as ſtill to preſerve 
the main ſtem and principal root al- 
ways moderately dry. 

Continue alſo to admit air at all 
opportunities every day when the wea- 
ther is fine, which is alſo very benefi- 
cial to the free growth of the young 
ſwelling fruit, 7 

Still, likewiſe, continue to ſupport 
a due temperature of heat in the bed 
by occaſional linings with the uſual 
care, even till May; for, by maintain- 
ing a bottom heat, the fruit will (well 

freely, 
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freely, continue a regular th, and 
be ina littletime furprifingly forwarded 
in magnitude. In applying the laſt H- 
ning in Aprit, or beginning or middle 
of May, it is proper to earth it at top 
in: depth to that of the bed, and 

by raiſing the frame the fibres of the 
plants will ſtrike into the mould, and 
receive very great benefit, as will appea 
from the healthful appearance che 
plants, and free growth of the fruĩt; 
dut obſerve, this part ſhould be de- 
fended from trains with mats, that 
the extreme fibres may not receive and 
convey too much moiſture to the vines 
and fruit, otherwiſe it would be more 
adviſeable to confine the fibres wholly 
within the frame. wu 

Shadingfthe plants occaſionally from 
the ſun may be neceffary in very hot 
days, whey the fun is fo powerful as to 
[endanger feorching their leaves, &c. 
obſerving the ſame rules as for the early 
cucumbers 4 


As theleaves of the plants grow large, 
and prefs againft the n 
to raiſe the frame at bottom three 
inches ; and as, in doing this, the earth 
next the fame will be difturbed, 
direct therefore make good all inequa- 
lities; and, if the leaves are confider- 
abby crouded, it is proper to thin them 


2 little in proportion, ſo as that the 
— fruit may receive the neceffary 
of the fun and air. 

If, after a due quantity of fruit is 
fairly' fet, and advancing in growth, 
the vine is greatly crowded, it is pro- 
per to regulate them, by cutting off 
cloſe alt the ſmall runners, proceedin 
from the principal fruit-brariches, an 
others, and any luxuriant ſhoors that 
ſupport neither bearing runners nor 
fruit, and fuch other vine as may ap- 
pear to be fuperfluous or vntieceffary, 
cutting them off quite cloſe, wliich 
win greatly encourage the free growth, 
and promote the ſize of the melons, | 

In May and June, as the vines of 
the plants will be advanced to the ſides 
of the frame, if you have à full crop 
7 fruit fairly ſet, they may be pruned, 

as to confine them within due com- 
= or, if you would have as many 


-uit as poſſible to ſucceed. each other, 
ey may be ſuffered to run out from. 
under the frame upon the top of the li- 
ning, to produce ſome late fruit to ſuc. 
— thoſe already ſet within the frame, 


ralſing the frame high enough at bot- 


Vor. II. 
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tom for that purpoſe towards the mid- 
dle of June ; obſerving, when the vines 
are thus trained out, to cover them 
every night, and all very wet weather, 
with mats; for the glaſſes muſt alfa 
ſtill be continued on the frames till the 
weather is become quite ſettled and 
warm towards the end of this, or in 
next month, (July) and then only taken 
off a few hours in the warmeit time 
of the day, and always put on at night 
and in all wet weathet. * 
the fruit is nearly full grow 
no water, or at leaſt very little, ſnou 
be given; for moiſture will conſidera- 
bly retard its ripening, as well as rob 
it of the richneſs of its flavour. At 
this period of growth let each fruit be 
placed upon a brick, ar ſome flat tiles, 
laced one upon another, to raiſe it a 
tle above the leaves, to receive the 
greater benefit of the ſun and air, where · 
by its flavour apd reliſh will be conſi - 
derably improved, being careful ta 
turn it every three days, that eve 
part may quay enjoy the benefit 
the ſun's influence; obſerving alſo, 
this time, to admit a latge portion of 
freſh air every mild day, by tilting the 
lights ſeveral inches. behind, or in front, 
in very hot weather, which will alſo 
contribute very much to the rich fla- 
your of the ripening fruit. 

From the ſetting of the fruit to its 
maturity, it takes.commonly about fix 
or ſeven weeks, and ſometimes more, 

The maturity of the fruit is known 
ſometimes by its cracking at the baſe, 
as if it would ſtart or recede from the 
ftalk ; ſometimes by its inclining to a 

ellow colour; frequently by impart. 
log a fragrant odour; and when the 
top of the fruit is ſoft, it is always a 
ſure indication of ripeneſs; therefore, 
obſerving theſe appearances of matu- 
city, let the fruit be cut at the proper 
time; for if ſuffered to remain on the 
vine a day or two longer, it will loſs 
much of its flavour. Let it be cut in 
2 morning before the ſun ſhines hot ta 


evaporate its rich juices, cutting each 


froit with all its ſtalk, and lay it in a 
dry but cool airy place till it is wanted 
for table. | | hat 
In the latter end of Jane, and inc 
July, if the weather is dry and warm, 
the plants may be gradually inured to 
full air, by ſhaving the glaſſes off afew 
houtę in fine dry days ; but let them 
not have much rain, left it rot the 
H main 


- 


them with balls into the fruiting hot- 
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main ſtem of the plants, and it would melons or cucumbers now at work un- 
alſo debaſe the flavour of the fruit ; der frames, or in a ſmall hot-bed made 
therefore retain the glaſſes ready at the on purpoſe for a one-light box, &c. 
back of the frames, to draw on every earthed a few inches deep, ſowing the 
night, and in all very wet and boiſte- ſeed either in pots half an inch deep, 
rous weather, or in the earth of the bed, drilling it 
The culture of melons under hand in that depth, ſo managing the ſame 
or bell-glaſſes is effected by ſowing the as for the ſeedling melons and cucum- 
feed in March or April, in a nurſery bers for the frames; prick the plants 
hot-bed, under frames and lights, and alſo in pots, when a few days vid, two 
when the plants are about a month in each pot, as in the frame crops, gi- 
old tranſplant them into ridges or hot- ving them nearly the ſame culture; and 
beds, under the above glaſſes, to re- having expanded their two firſt rough 
main for fruiting ; but, in default of leaves, ſtop them at the firſt joint, as 
frames, the plants might even be raiſed there directed; and when a month or 
entirely under hand or bell-glaſſes, pla- five weeks old they will begin to ſhoot 
ced on a hot · bed, ſowing them in April, runners, and ſhould then be ridged 
and tranſplant them into a freſh hot- out into the fruifing hot-bed, 
bed in May, under the ſame forts of Therefore you muſt forecaſt to pre- 
laſſes, or oiled paper lights; they will pare the dung, and make the ridges or 

ometimes come in for a tolerable crop hot-beds in proper time, to be ready 


in Auguſt and September; however, to receive the plants at the above peri- 


the moſt eligible practice is, where od of growth, | 
Mble, to ſow and forward the plants The dimenſions of the fruiting hot- 
a hot-bed, under frames, pricking bed ſhould be four feet and half. wide, 
the young plants in pots, ſo continuing and, if made in April, two feet and 
them in bs frame hot-bed till large half, ora yard high ; and even if made 
enongh to ridge out, then tranſplant early in May, two feet and half depth 
of 8 will be requiſite; nor ſhould 
bed. it be leſs than two feet high, made in 
The moſt proper period of time for any time ofthat month; and the length 
ſowing the above crops is, the third in proportion to the number of glaſſes 
and fourth week in March; bur, if you intend working, allowing them at 
offible, for the main crops, never be a yard and half diſtance from centre 
ter than the firſt week in April, to centre, in one row along the top of 
And the time for ridging out the the bed; obſerying, that if the plants 
plants under theſe glaſſes, is from are ready for ridging out in April, or 
about the eighteenth or twentieth of beginning of May, the ſhould be 
April until about the middle of May, made entirely above ground, for the op- 
For, it muſt be remembered, that portunity of lining the ſides when t 
theſe hand-glaſs crops muſt never be heat declines ; or, at this ſeaſon, if the 
raiſed nor ridged out before the above- ground be tolerably dry, ſo as there 
mentioned times, otherwiſe they will will not be much danger of ſtanding, 


advance too much in growth, and fill the bed may be made in a trench, for 


the glaſſes before the nature of the ſea- the advantage of having it retain 
ſon admitted of their being trained out, its heat the longer, making the trench 
unleſs ſheltered by paper frames, as four feet and half wide, and eighteen 
they muſt not be confined within the or twenty inches deep; but obſerving, 
ſmall compaſs of theſe glaſſes, longer that in three weeks after the bed 55 
than the beginning or middle of June, made, the trench muſt be widened a 
when the weather becomes fettled and foot and half on each fide, and to the 


warm; nor ought the principal crops full depth, to admit of a lining of dung 


to be ſowed nor ridged out later than that width and depth to each fide of 
the times above ſpecified, becauſe they the bed ; for hot-beds made for theſe 
would not be forward enough to ripen plants at either of the above-mentio- 
their fruit in perfection before the ap- ned times, either on level ground or in 
proach of cold weather in autumn. a trench, will receive conſiderable be- 
The ſeed may be ſown, and the nefit by having a lining of hot dung 
plants raiſed large enough for ridging added to each fide in three or four 
ont, either in the hot-beds of forward weeks after making, which will _ 
only 


= 
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only throw in a freſh heat, but, by be- 
earthed at top, give an additional 
width for the roots and vines of the 
1 to extend; obſerve likewiſe, 
hat if more than one range of hot- 
beds are intended, make them one be- 
fore another in a parallel direction, al- 
lowing a ſpace of four or five feet be- 
tween, which, if afterwards entirely 
filled up as high as the ridge with hot 
dung and earth, will be. of great ad- 
vantage to the plants. * 9 
The ridge or ridges being made, 
then, according to the rules and pre- 
cautions exhibited in the hand-glaſs 


crop of cucumbers, prepare to earth 


it with the proper compoſt for the re- 
ception of the plants, firſt marking 
out with ſticks the places for the glaſſes, 
in a row along the top of the bed, at a 
yard and half diſtance; and then, on 
each place where the glaſſes are to 
d, lay about a wheel- barrow full 

of mould in a hill fifteen inches high 
at leaſt,” and wide enough for a hand- 
glaſs, for this depth of earth is as ne- 
ceſſary here as in the frame crops, co- 
vering the other parts of the bed be- 
tween the bills only three inches deep 
at preſent, that the burning ſteam and 
heat may have due vent, yet to prevent 
it from evaporating too ſuddenly; it 
Is afterwards to be gradually earthed 
almoſt as high as the top of each hil- 
lock : as ſoon as the bed is thus earthed 
ſet on the glaſſes, one upon each hill 
of earth, covering the whole with mats 
at night, to draw up the heat the ſoon- 
er, and in a day or two the earth will 
be warm enough to receive the plants. 
When the earth, therefore, under the 
glaſſes is properly warmed by the dung, 
then, having previouſly watered the 
pots of plants the day before, that the 


earth may adhere in a ball about their 


roots, proceed to plant one pot of two 
plants under each glaſs, removing the 
plants out of the pots with a ball, in 
the manner directed in the early cu- 
cumber hot-beds; and, levelling the 
top of the hillocks broad enough for 
each glaſs to ſtand, make a wide hole 
in the middle, and plant the ball of 
plants, giving directly a moderate wa- 
ter ing, and put on the glaſſes, which 
muſt remain conſtantly over the plants, 
and be covered every night for a month 
or two, & in all bad weather, with mats. 
They being now ridged out, obſerve, 
If their removal cauſes them to flag 
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their leaves at the approach of the ſun, 


it is neceſſary to indulge them with a 


moderate ſhade the firſt three or four 
days, when ſunny, or till they ſtand 
the ſun fully without flagging, 

Freſh air muſt alſo be occaſionally 
admitted in the warmeſt time of every 
fine day, .by tilting the warm fide of 
the glaſſes an inch, or a little more or 
leſs, according to the heat of the bed 
& temperature of the weather, having 
particular attention to ſhut them down 
cloſe in due time in the afternoon, or 
as ſoon as the weather changes cold, 
keeping them cloſe on nights ; alſo in 
all unfavourable weather in the day 
time, unleſs there is a very great ſteam, 
when, during its continuance, the 
glaſſes muſt not be kept too cloſe; and, 
if the weather is then cold or windy, 
the place where they are tilted may be 
defended with a mat; obſerving, -as 
the warm weather advances, and the 
plants make progreſs in growth, a 
larger portion of freth air muſt be ad- 
mitted, to , harden the runners gradu- 
ally, in order to be trained out from 
under the glaſſes in June, 4 

Cover the glaſſes and the whole ſur- 
face of the bed every night with large 
mats, which muſt conſtantly be prac- 
Qiſed until the beginning or middle of 

une, or longer, if cold weather renders 
it neceſſary, | 

Likewiſe, in all heavy or cold rains, 
at any time, night or day, from the 
time of ridging out to the maturity of 
the fruit, particular care ſhould be ta- 
ken to defend the whole ridge, by a 
good covering of mats, for much wet 
would ruin the crop, TI 

Waterings in warm weather once a 
week or fortnight, in moderate quan- 
tities, may be neceſſary, according to 
the rules mentioned in the frame crops. 

In a week or fortnight after ridging 
out, when the heat of the bed is be- 
come moderate, begin to earth the 
whole gradually almoſt as high as the 
top of the hills on which the plants 
ſtand, preſſing it down from time to 
time, that it may retain its moiſture 
the longer, ſo as the plants may not 
require much water, raiſing the whole 
nearly equal with the ſummits of the 
hillocks, preſerving the middle of each 
rather higheſt, to prevent moiſture from 
ſoaking to the main ſtem, &c, as for- 
merly cautioned, 

Lining the 17 will de neceſſary 

2 


till inured to the full aur, 
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in about three weeks after they are 
made; this ought not to be omitted, 
eſpecially ro thoſe made in April, or 


early in May; and having for this pur- 
poſe a quantity of well prepared hot 


dung, add to each fide of the bed 2 


Foot and half width at leaſt, and full as 


high as the dung of the bed, and di- 
realy earth it at top to the thickneſs 
of that on the ridge; and thus, by 


the addition of the linings, that be- 
des the advantage of renewing the 


Heat, it widens the bed to about feven 
feet, and forms a fine ſcope tor rhe 
fibres and vines of the plants; obſer- 
ving, if there are two or more ridges 
ranging parallel, that if the whole 
ſpzce between was afterwards gradu- 
ally filled up with hot dung and mould, 
it would prove ſtill more beneficial to 


the plants. 


Having directed ſtopping the plants 
at the firſt joint to procure lateral run- 
ners, if theſe laterals are alſo ſtopt at 
the third joint they wil! more ſpeedily 
furniſh a farther ſupply for bearing, as 
obſerved of thoſe in the frames, 

About the end of May, or beginning 
of June, the firſt ridged-out plants 
will have nearly filled the glaſſes with 
tneir runners, at which time do not 
omit indulging them with a large por- 
tion of free air at all opportunities, by 
tilting the glaſſes every mild day two 
or three inches high, or in proportion 


to the temperament of the weather, ſo 


as to ſtrengthen the runners, and harden 
them by degrees to the full air, which, 
in June, when ſo much advanced in 
growth that they can be no longer con. 
tained within the glafſes, muſt be 
trained out; the glaſſes muſt then be 
Taiſed three inches on every fide, on 
props, as for the cucumbers, and the 


- 'runners trained out with regularity ; 
but if ſome dry reeds are previouſly 


ſpread upon the ſurface of the bed, for 
the vine to run upon, it will preſerve 


them and the young fruit from the 


damp of the earth; obſerving, the 
glaſſes are to remain conſtantly over 


each hole of plants, to protect the 


main ſtem and principal roots the bet- 
ter from wet and other inclement wea- 
ther, but are now to remain day and 
night ſupported on props, as above : 
continue alfo the nightly covering of 
mats for the firſt tortnight, at leaſt, 


after the plants are trained from under 


the glaſſes, to protect the tender vines 


vering; the 
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Obſerve, likewiſe, that as mglogs 
are r impatient of copious moi + 
fture, it is adviſeable, after being thus 
trained out, to protett them with 
_ from exceffive roms and cold, at 

| times, day or night, by proper ca- 

moſt effectual . for 
this purpoſe is, to place giled paper 


frames over the ritges, as on as the 


vines are trained out; however, in de- 
fault of theſe conveniencies, we would 
adviſe to arch the bed over with hoo 
or rods, &c, juft to the height of . 
hand-glaſſes; fo having good thick 
mats or canvas cloths always ready to 
draw over the arches, in time of heavy 
or cold rains, and bluſtering winds, 
will be found of very conſiderable ad- 
vantage, ſince a'few hours violent rain 
often injure the plants ſo greatly, that 
they never after recover, ſo as to pro- 
duce handſome fruit, nor bring any to- 
lerable crop to perſection. 

But when the beds are covered with 
paper frames, theſe remaining con- 

ntly on the beds, effectually defend 


them at all times, and admit a due por- 


tion of light, &c, to the plants. 

If, however, you uſe only mats or 
canvas, to cover occaſionally in cold 
nights and bad weather, let theſe be 
atways taken wholly off betimes every 


fine morning, or as ſoon in the day as 


the weather is favourable. | 

In June and July the plants will 
ſpread their runners all over the bed, 
and will ſhew fruit abundantly, at 
which period of ſhewing fruit very lit- 
tle water ſhould be given, eſpecially if 
there is a proper depth of earth.on the 


beds, but in very hot & dry weather, after 


the firſt tolerable ſhew of fruit is fairly 
ſet, and begin to advance in magnitude, 
a moderate watering once a week, or 
ten or twelve days, whilſt the fruit are 
taking their growth, will encour 
them, promote their ſize, and ener 

the ſubſtance of their fleſh, being care- 
ful to apply the water moſtly tow 

the ſides of the bed to the extreme fi- 
bres, ſo as to preſerve the main ſtem 
and principal roots from receiving too 
much wet; and be ſure never once to 
over-water the beds, which might prove 
of very bad conſequence; but for the 
greater convenience of watering at this 
period, a deep driil may be drawn 
around the outſides of the bed, and 
the neceſſary ſupply of water poured 
into theſe drills, whereby the my 


w 
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vill receive its benefit without wetting 
the leaves, branches, or fruit; but 
when the fruit is nearly full grown, 
give as little water as poſſible, 
With reſpet to uſeleſs and ſuperflu- 
ous or unneceſſary branches or ruaners, 
if there be any, it is eligible culture to 
clear them off occaſionally, to prevent 
"confuſion of vine, and for the profpe- 
rity" of the fruit, executing it accord- 
ag to the rules laid down for thoſe of 
the frame plants, 


Obſerve alſo the ſame of ſuperfiuous | 


fruit, leaving only ſuch a due quan 
of the moſt promiſing and beſt-ſituated 
in each hole, as the plants can be eu- 
- pectod to bring to perfection. 
During the growth of the fruit, ob- 
ſarve, that if the ridges are not covered 
with oiled paper, but only with the 
hand-glafſes, &c. and the weather 
ſhould prove rather uafavourable or 
wottiſh, and that many of the fruit are 
 fituated on the advanced vine without- 
fide of the glaſſes, itis adviſeable either 
to move the fruit gently under their 
_own reſpective glafles.; or rather, where 
there ars any ſpare glaſſes, bring theſe 
and place over the fruit, contrivingeach 
glaſs to cover as many as may de con- 
. venient; for it is neceſſary thus to 
protect theſe fruit from injury of wea- 
ther, ſupporting each glaſs rwo or three 
inches high on props; and this ſhelter 
of the will greatly improve the 
fine flavour of the fruit: but in 
unfavourable ſeaſonsoil'd paper frames 
are the moſt effectual, becauſe, being 
the placed all over the ridge,they defend 
plants alſo, as well as the fruit, both 
from cold and wet; or, in cold wet 
ſeaſons, if there are any ſpare garden- 
frames and lights, theſe might be placed 
over the ridges, as ſoon as they are at 
liberty in June, July, or Auguſt, ſo to 
defend the plants and fruit the re- 
mainder of the ſummer, by ſhoving on 
the lights in all unfavourable weather, 
day or night. 
When the fruit is encreaſed ſome- 
what conſiderably in growth, it is pro- 
per to turn them every three or four 
days, that they may ſwell equally, and 
each fide have an equal benefit of the 
ſun. 

Their ripening is determinable by 
the appearance of maturity, mentioned 
in the early crop, obſerving alſo the 

fame rules as there adviſed in cutting 
them for table, 
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Melons are alſo fruited in great 
fection under oiled paper trames, 

y placing them over thoſe ridges 
of plants which are ridged out in 
April and May, for they will not 
ſucceed in earlier crops, but for the 
crops juſt mentioned, they are con- 
ſiderably the moſt eligible ſhelters to 
—— over the ridges in the middle or 
atter end 'of May, or beginning of 
une, after the plants have filled the 
aſſes, theſe being then previ- 

ouſly removed entirely away, and the 


tity paper frames placed upon the bed; for 
theſe frames being made of due width 


and proper length to cover the whole 
ridge, and the paper being well oiled 
with liaſeed-oil, to render it proof 
againſt wet, and more pellucid or 
tranſparent to admit the rays of light 
and heat in a proper degrae, that they 
are continued conftantly upon the 
ridges, whereby the plants are at all 
times protected from all inclement 
weather, either wet, wind, cold, br 


heat, as, although, the paper admits 


the rays of light, &c, yet it, at the 
ſame time, affords the moſt as 
ſhade trom the ſcorching ſun, 
. + Theſe frames are formed either like 
the roof of a houſe, or archways, like 
the tilt of a waggon, four or five feet 
wide, ten long, and a yard high, 
framed of thin lips of wood and lath, 
or broad hoops, &c, but'thoſe made 
ridge-faſhign with two ſloping ſlides, in 
the manner of the ridge of a houſe, are 
rather the moſt cligible:form, becauſe 
on one fide may be made two pannels, 
to open with hinges towards each end, 
and each pannel about two feet wide, 
being convenient for giving air, and 
other neceflary work : in either of the 
above forms the frames are conſtructed 
in an open manner, having the ribs 
or (pars, a foet or fifteen inches aſun- 
der, or at ſuch diſtances as to admit of 
paſting the ſheets of paper commodi- 
ouſly ;- but previous to paſting on the 
paper, draw lines of pack-thread, &c, 
acroſs corner-ways from rail to rail of 
the frame, drawing other lines inter- 
ſecting or croſſing the firſt, theſe being 
neceflary for ſupporting the paper the 
more effectually againſt the power 
of wet and wind: then having ſome 
ftrong printing paper, let it be a little 
damped, that it may not fink in hol- 
lows after it is fixed on the frame; 
therefore, as ſoon as it is damped, paſte 
it 
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it on the frame; two large ſheets will 
generally range from bottom to top, 


.paſting it ſecurely to the rafters and 


rails, and ſo as the middle of each 
ſheet reſts upon the interſections of the 
pack-thread lines; and when the pa- 


per and paſting is thoroughly dry, 


bruſn the outſide all over lightly with 


% 


boiled linſeed · oil, then ſuffer the frame 
to ſtand in a dry ſhed till the whole is 


perſectly well dried before it is uſed. 


But for want of regular made frames, 
a quantity of hoops or rods might be 
placed acroſs the ridges of plants arch- 
ways, ſticking both ends into the earth, 
about one foot aſunder, & two high, ſo 


drawing lines of pack- thread along from 


Hoop to hoop, both to ſteady the arches, 
and help to ſupport- the paper; then 
paſte. a quantity of ſtrong paper in 
large pieces about three or four ſheets 
in width, and in length proportionable 
to that of the ridges they are to cover; 
then oil them. with linſeed-oil, and, 
when thoroughly dry, - ſpread them 
over the hoop-arches, and ſecure them 
by lines drawn from end to end ; and 
that for the admiſſion of air, and do- 
ing other neceſſary work, one ſide of 
the paper is readily turned up at bot- 
tom as far as convenient. 

In reſpe& to the mode of uſing either 
of theſe paper ſhelters, the plants are 
previouſly to he raiſed in hot-beds, 


under frames and lights, exactly at the 


time and manner as directed for the 
Rand- glaſs crops, and to be ridged out 
alſo at the ſame time and manner there 
menzioned ; obſerving, that, in default 
of hand-glaſſes, theſe paper frames 
may be uſed as ſoon as the plants are 
ridged out; but in this caſe the ridging 
out ſhould not be performed till May : 
but the moſt ſucceſsful way is, when 
thereare hand-glaſſes ſufficient, to place 
theſe glaſſes over the plants at firſt ridg- 
ing out, as directed in the hand-glaſs 
culture, managing them in the ſame 
way in every reſpect, till the plants 
have filled the glafſes with their run- 
ners; then remove the glaſſes away, 
and place over the paper frames. 
When theſe ſhelters are placed over 
the plants, free air muſt be admitted 
in proportion to the temperature of 
the ſeaſon, either by opening the pan- 
nels leſs or more, according to the 
warmth of each day, or by tilting one 
fide of the frames at bottom, &c, for 
the article of freſh air muſt not be o- 
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mitted at all opportunities, particularly 
when the plants ſhew fruit, the air be - 
ing not only neceſſary to ſtrengthen the 
plants, but alſo to aſſiſt in the impreg- 
nation of the fruit, for the reaſons ex- 
plained in the early cucumber work 
and towards the end of June, when 
the ſeaſon is warm, the frames may be 
raiſed at bottom about four inches, 

It- is alſo neceſſary to defend the 
plants over the above ſhelters with 
mats every night till towards the mid- 
dle of june; likewiſe, occaſionally, in 


all hard rains, day or night, 


Thefe' paper ſhelters never laſt but 
one ſeaſon, that is, the paper; but as 
to the frames, they, with- care, will 
continue uſeful ſeveral years, ſo muſt 
be. freſh papered every ſpring, in pro- 
per time to be ready to place over the 


8. 
Melon plants are generally be 
three and Four months from their A 
appearance till they produce ripe fruit, 
and they all the time require the con- 
ſtant aid of artificial heat, which, 
though they are fruited in great perfec- 
tion in that of dung, i, e. dung hot- 
beds, yet thoſe of tanner's bark being 
conſiderably of more durable and re- 
gular heat, the plants by that aid may 
ſtill be fruited to greater advantage, 
and with leſs trouble, becauſe, if made 
entirely of new tan, no lining, or but 
very little, will be neceffary, nor is 
there ſuch danger to be 8 
from ſteaming or violent heat, as in 
dung hot beds; but it muſt be remem- 
bered, that the purchaſe of the tan 
renders theſe kind of hot-beds more ex- 
penſive than dung, though, if both 
theſe materials are obliged to be pur- 
chaſed, and the tan carr be obtained 
within a moderate diſtance, there is but 
an inconſiderable difference in the ex- 


pence. 


But, in caſe of ſcarcity of new tan 
ſor the above purpoſe, the waſte or 
caſt- off bark of the ſtoves, mixed with 
a quantity of new, might be uſed, pro- 
vided, however, the old tan is not be- 
come quite earthy ; ſo mixing one half 
old to one of new, which will form a 
moderately ſtrong and durable heat, 
and will anſwer for beds made not ear- 
lier than the middle of February, or 
beginning of March. G 

Or, for the latter crops, beds might 
be formed entirely of caſt-off bark, 
provided, as above obſerved, 'it is nog 

becom. 
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become very earthy, and its ferment- 
ing property not quite exhauſted; 
which, if not, when freſh worked up, 
and formed again into a bed, will re- 
new its heat, though in a moderate de- 
| gree, therefore ſhould not be uſed for 
beds earlier than March or April, and 
which, if made in a pit formed of pou 
and planking, ſo as to admit of a ſub- 
ſtantial lining of hot dung to each fide 
in fix weeks or two months after ma- 
king, would be an addititional advan- 
tage to the plants, 

Obſerve, that either the above-men- 
tioned bark-beds for the culture of me- 
lons, muſt be made in ſome kind of 
pit, or frame, to confine the bark, 
which otherwiſe could not be formed 
into a bed, or, in default of ſuch a 
pit, one might be formed of poſt and 
planking, of width and length for one 

more large three-light frames, and 
three feet and a half deep, to contain 
that ſubſtance of bark, and may either 
be ſunk half way in the ground, or 
not ſo much, according as the ſoil is 
dry or wet; but it would be moſt con- 
venient to have it not ſunk more than 
a foot, for the advantage of adding a 
lining of hot dung to the ſides, if there 
ſhould be occaſion; I would there- 
fore obſerve, that a planked pit, for 
the culture of melons, may be rather 
preferable to brick or ſtone, becauſe if 
ou ſhall find it neceſſary to line the 
— by applying hot dung againſt the 
outſide of the planking, its heat will 
readily penetrate ſufficiently to recruit 
the declining heat of the bed; for as 
the melons are to be planted in the full 
bed, and not in pots, as practiſed to 
pine-apple plants, there is no ſtirring 
up the bark to revive the heat, as in 
ſtoves, and a lining may probably be 
neceſſary to thoſe beds, where caſt-off 
bark is uſed, or perhaps ſometimes one 
lining to thoſe beds made of new tan, 
may be of advantage, juſt when the 
fruit is ſetting and taking their firſt 
growtlr;z on theſe confiderations, con- 
trive the pit ſo as to admit of lining 
the ſides almoſt or quite to the bottom. 
The time of year to begin the cul- 
ture of melons in theſe ſort of hot- 
beds, is the ſame as mentioned in dung 
hot-beds, and the plants ſhould be 
raiſed in a nurſery-bed as there direQ- 
ed; and when of the proper age and 
Gxe, as there obſerved, tranſplant them 
into the bark-beds to remain to fruit, 
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Theſe fruiting-beds ſhould be made 
a fortnight or three weeks before-hand, 
to acquire a proper heat in due time 
ſor the reception of the plants from the 
nurſery hot-bed, at their proper period 
of growth, Let the beds be made the 
full width and length of the pit allotted 
for them, and three feet at leaſt deep; 
but if caſt-off bark is uſed, three and 
a half depth in bark will be requiſite, 
As ſoon as made, cover the bed with 
the proper frames and glaſſes, to de- 
tend it from rains; and in about a 
fortnight it will be arrived to a proper 
temperature of heat; then earth it at 
top, as directed for the dung-beds, and 
the earth being warm, ſet two plants 
with their ball of earth entire, juſt un- 
der the middle of each light, give a little 
water, and manage them according to 
the former direQions, 8 

But if the bed is to be made moſtly 
of caſt- off bark, as it will be ſome- 
what of a mouldering texture, and of 
but moderate heat, inſtead of earthing 
it as above obſerved, you may try the 
ſucceſs of planting intirely in the bark, 
without any earth at all, Let the bed 
be of the above-mentioned dimenſions, 
and covered with the frames and lights, 
and in about three weeks it will be 
warm enough either to receive ſeed, or 
plants, firſt making holes in the mid- 
dle of the bed, one immediately under 
the middle of each light, fix or eight 
inches deep, and twelve or fifteen 
broad, fill them with rotten or finely 

unded bark, forming each a little 

ollow, baſon-like, in which either ſow 
ſeed, and when the plants are à week 
or two old, thin them to two ot the 
beſt in each hole, and there let them 
remain to fruit: or, to make the moſt 
of the bed, put in plants raiſed to a 
proper age, as in the dung hot-bed 
culture, 

The plants being tranſplanted into 
either of the above bark hot-beds, ob- 
ſerve the lights are to be kept conſtantly 
on, being careful to give the plants a 
proper ſhare of warm air at all oppor- 
tunities, as the weather permits, ac- 
cording to the former rules, 

It muſt be remarked, that the plants 
will not_require much water in theſe 
hot-beds, as bark continues to ſupport 
a fine moiſt heat, of a very agreeable 
nature to the growth of moit ſorts of 
plants, ſo that the melons will be found 
to ſucceed with a vey moderate upply 
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'of water, and the lefs the better, both 

for the continuance of the heat of the 

beds, as well as for the advantage of 
s and fruit. < 

Should you find the heat of the beds 
conſiderably declined when the fruit is 
ferting, or taking its firſt growth, a 

- lining of hot dung againſt the 
outfides of the pit will be very be- 
neficial. 

As to ſaving melon ſeed, we need 
only farther obſerve here, that it ſhould 
be faved only from the very fineſt fruit 
of the reſpective varieties, & ſuch as have 
a firm and highly flavoured fleſh ; this 
ſhould be particularly obſerved when 
the fruit is ſerved — 3 and the 

ight ſeed properly reſerved in its own 
2 ſent to the gardener; which, 
after laying in the pulp a few days, 
may be wafhed out, and all the heavy 
or good” ſeed which fink in the water 
are to be preſerved, dried, and put up 
for- ſaving. | 

It will retain its germinative pro- 
perty ten or twelve years, but when 
from about three to five years old, is 
in its beſt perfection for uſe, 

Water Mrrox. See CI TRV. 

Mero Thiſtle, ways This plant 
is of a very ſingular ſtrufture, being 
ſhaped like a melon, having neither 
viſible ſtem, branches, nor leaves, but 
appears like a large, roundifh, fleſhy 
maſs, or lump, fitting cloſe to the 


earth, and throwing down roots to 2 


conſiderable depth, There are two 
forts; a larger and a ſmaller; they are 
both propagated by ſeed, but require 
the aſſiſtance of a ſtove, 

- MELLET, A dry ſcab on a horſes 


foot. 

MERCURY, [ Mercurialis.] Male 
and female French mercury; the 
leaves. Theſe ſtand among the five 
emollient herbs; and in this intention 
are ſometimes made uſe of in glyſters. 
A ſyrup made from the leaves, given 
zn the doſe of two ounces, is ſaid to 
prove a mild and uſeful laxatixe. 

There is another fort of mercury 
growing in woods and hedges, which 
by ſome botanic writers, as having the 
ſame virtues with the foregoing, and 
as more palatable, has beenlately found 
poſſeſſed of noxious qualities. This 
may be diſtinguiſhed from by its being 
à perennial plant, larger, having its 
leaves rough, and; the ſtalk not at all 
branched, The officinal fort is named 


Me 
by Linneus metcurialis eaule Brathiats, 


fallis glabris; the poiſonous mercuriatis 


caule fimpliciſſimo, folits ſeabris; it is com- 
monly called dogs mercury, 

Engl: Mexcury, [ Bows Hunvicus, 
This is met with by road fides, and 
uncultivated places. It is ranked 
among the five emollient herbs, but 
rarely made uſe of in practice. The 
leaves are employed by the common 
people for healing fleſh wounds, clean- 
ſing old ulcers, and other like purpoſes, 

Dogs Mex cu v. See Mxzevny, 

MET. A ſtrike or buſhel. 

METHEGLIN, A Hiquor made 
with honey and water, or honey and 
beer fermented together, 

MEZERON, See Spurge LA un ZT. 

MEU, Ser Sy16NnAL, 


* 882 YARD. A meaſuring 
4 . 
MICE, Field mice are as numer- 


ous as thoſe of the houſe, and the 
farmer often finds them as troubleſome, 
and ſometimes much more ſo. There 
are ſeveral ſpecies of them; but they 
are all equally his enemies: all feeding 
upon his ſeed-corn and pulſe in the 
fame manner: and are all to be de- 
ſtroyed by the ſame means. 
Drier lands are more ſubject to this 
kind of vermin than thoſe which lie 
we ; _ * all the kinds of ſowing, 
t under furrow moſt expoſes the 
ſeed to them, | 
In this caſe, as the furrows will fall 
fomewhat hollow, they afford a ſhelter 
to the mice at the time of their com- 
mitting all their havock, | 
The farmer feems to contrive for 
their feaſting and ſafety together in this 
method ; for the corn or other ſeed lies 
perfectiy expoſed to them, and they 
are not expoſed to his eye while they 
are feeding upon it, | 
In theſe lands we have with great con · 
cern often traced the path of thoſe de- 
vourers, and ſeen all eaten up, or car- 
ried away to ſome little diftance : for 
under the covert of this manner of 
tiltage they will make their nefts and 
granaries as it were in different places; 
and the ſeed ſhall! be found ſtored up 
in one of theſe, that ſhould have co- 
vered a great ſpace of ground with its 


oor, 

The huſbandman wilt by this ſee a 
great diſadvantage attending that kind 
of tillage z and he will know in what 
fields he is moſt to fear theſe enemies. 

Though 


MIC 
Thought his manner of fowing gives 


the mice an advantage, the other way 
does not ſufficiently ſecure the corn 
from them, When jt is ſown in the 
common way and harrowed in, it is 
better covered; and there is a great 
deal more trouble for them to ger at it : 
but they are very induſtrious, and in 
this caſe will dig after it, and tear up 
and deſtroy a great deal. 

When it is ſown under furrow, they 
begin with it as ſoon as it is in the 
ground ; but when it is harrowed in, 
they wait for its firſt ſprout, - This 
gives the farmer an advantage, becauſe 
he knows exactly when he is to expect 
them; and it is a great article of ſafety 
to know when to guard againſt the 
danger. 

The careful huſbandman is not in 
this caſe to wait till he ſees the ſhoot 
of his ſeed; for the mice have very 
quick eyes, and they will perceive it a 
day or two before he does : he is there- 
fore to look to his ground a day or two 
before the time of its being ſeen co-. 
vered with the young ſhoot ; and then, 
as he knows the devourers will be 
about, he is to prepare for their de- 
ſtruction. 

Traps are a very improper method of 
getting rid of theſe creatures, There 
is no way well worth his conſideration 
but poiſen; and happily for him there 
are drugs which will anſwer this pur- 
poſe of poiſon to theſe creatures, which 
are not literally and ſtrictly poiſon to 
ourſelves, Theſe he is to uſe, and they 
will ſufficiently anſwer his purpoſe. It 
would be a diſagreeable thing to be 
meddling with ratſbane; but there is 
ne harm in handling the ingredients he 
has to uſe, 

In the firſt place let him conſider what 
fields from their ſoil are moſt likely 
to harbour mice, and in what places 
he has known them moſt miſchievous, 
Let him never ſow theſe under furrow, 
for that takes from him all opportunity 
of attacking his enemies ; they work 
under ground as it were, and will never 
come into the way of his poiſon, 

When theſe fields have been fown 
otherwiſe, and harrowed over, the 
mice muſt come upon the ſurſace and 
dig down for the corn, and they will 
then certainly meet with any t hing he 
Jays on the ground ſor them, 

Let him mix up a peck. of barley- 
meal, a pound of powder of white 

Vox, II. 
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hellebore root, and four ounces of pow. 
der of ftaves-acre; and when theſe arg 
all mixed together by fitting through a 
coarſe hair fieve, add ha a pound of 
honey, and as much milk a» will work 
the whole into a paſte, 


Let this be broke into pieces, and 


ſcarter'd over the field at the time when 
the mice are known to be coming. 
They will eat it greedily, and it is cer- 
tain death to them, There is nothing 
in any of the ingredients diſagreeable 
to the taſte when, thus mixed; and 
every morſel of it will be devoured,: 
The mice will be kept from digging: 
after the corn; and at the ſame time 
killed by the ingredients. | 


This is the method tobe uſed juſt at 


the time of danger; but the farmer 
who has a field peſtered with theſe ver- 
min, will do well to be thinking as 
other times alſo of deſtroying them, 

They live at a ſmall depth under 
ground, and there breed in abundance, 
The paſſage into their neſt is by a lit- 
tle round hole, and theſe are eaſily ſeem 
in dry weather, ; 

On theſe occaſions the farmer ſhould 
go his rounds with a quantity of the 
paſte before direſted : and wherever 
he ſees a hole throw in a piece. A lit- 
tle trouble of this kind taken from 


time to time in the heat of ſummer, 


when the holes are moſt conſpicuous, 
would utterly root them out. | 
MIDDING, A dunghill, 
MILFOIL, IMA. Milfoil or 
yarrow, This grows plentiſully about 
the fides of fields, and on dry com- 
mons, flowering greateſt part of the 
ſummer. The leaves have 3 rot 
bitteriſh taſte, and a faint argmagie 
ſmell, Their virtues ate thoſe of a 
very mild aſtringent, - and | as ſugh 
they ſtand recommended in hamorrhae 


gies both internal and external, diar- 


rhceas, debility and laxity of the fibres 


and likewiſe in ſpaſmodic hyſterical af- 


ſections. In theſe caſes, ſome of the 


Germans have a very high opinion of 


this herb, particularly Stahl, who ei. 
teems it a very effeQtual aſtringent 
and in his language, one of the m 
certain tonics and ſedatives, Its vire 
tues are extracted in greateſt 22 
tion by proof ſpirit: water ta 


its aſtringency and bitternets, but Perle 


of its aromatic flavour; tir ctures mad 
in recti fed ſpirit contain the latter, 


ith litue of the former, | 
y 3 The 
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The flowers of milfoil are conſider- 
ably ſtronger in aromatic flavour than 
the leaves; in diſtillation, they yield 
a ſmall quantity of eſſential oil, of an 
elegant blue coleur. | 

MIL-DEW, Blights and mill-dews 
have been generally taken to be the 
ſame thiag, which hath begotten much 
error, and the ways and means uſed 
for the prevention and cure have miſ- 
carried through the ignorance of the diſ- 
eaſe, Mill-dew is quite another thirg 
from blaſting. Mill-dews being cauſed, 
as ſome ſay, from the condenſation of 
a fat and moiſt exhalation in a hot and 
dry ſummer from the bloſſom and ve- 
getables of the earth, and alſo from the 
earth itſelf, which by the coolneſs and 
ſecenity of the air is condenſed into a 


fat glutinous matter, and falls on the 


earth again, part whereof reſts on the 
leaves of the oak and other trees, whoſe 
leaves are ſmooth, and do not eafily 
admit the moiſture into them, as the 
elm or other rougher leaves do, which 
mill-dews become the principal food of 
the bees, being of itſelf ſweet, and 
eaſily convertible into honey, 

Other parts thereof reſt on the ears 
and ſtalks of wheat, beſpotting the 
ſtalks with a different colour from the 
natural, being of a glutinous ſubſtance 
by the heat of the ſun, and ſo binds 
up the young tender cloſe ears of the 
wheat, that it prevents the growth and 
compleating theĩmperfect grain therein, 
which occaſioneth it to be very light in 
harveſt, and to yield a poor lean grain, 


for which reaſon « many reckon the 


bearded wheat not ſo ſubject toit, as the 
other, the beards defending the ear 
from it, op th 

” Bome think mill-dews to proceed 
from vapours arifing' from the dung, 
and ſo falls upon the corn; becauſe 


lands new dunged are the moſt ſubject 


to t. 

1 But if, after the mildew falls, a ſhow- 
er ſucceeds, or the wind blows ſtifly, it 
walheth or ſhaketh it off, are the only 
natural remedies againſt this diſtemper. 
Some adviſe in the morning, after the 
mill-dew is fallen, and before the riſing 
of the ſun, that two'men go at ſome 
convenient diſtance in the furrows, 
holding a cord ſtretched ſtreight be- 
twixt them, carrying it ſo that it 
may ſhake off the dew from the tops 
of the corn, before the heat of the ſun 
has thickened it, | 
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It is alſo adviſed to ſow wheat in 
open grounds, where the wind may the 
better ſhake off the dew, this being 
looked upon to be the only ineonveni- 
ency incloſures are ſubje& unto, but it 


is evident that the field lands are not 
exempted from mill-dews, mor ſmut, 


where it is more than in incloſed lands, 
Some ſay, that lands that have been 
ſubject to mill-dews many years, have 
been cured by ſowing of ſoot with, or 
juft after, the corn. See BL1GuT, 
Mr, Miller takes the true eauſe of 
the mill-dew's appearing moſt upon 
plants which are expoſed to the eaſt, 
to proceed from a dry temperature in 
the air when the wind blows from that 
point, in which caſe it ſtops the pores of 


plants, and prevents their perſpiration, 


whereby their juiccs are concreted 
upon the ſurface of their leaves; and 
that concretion being of a ſweetiſh na- 
ture, inſets are incited thereto, Thoſe 
inſets, finding their proper nutriment, 
depoſit their eggs, and multiply ſo faſt 
as to cover the whole ſurfaces of plants, 
and, by corroding their veſſels, pre- 
vent the motion of the ſap. He thinks 
it very probable, that the excrements 
of theſe inſets may enter the veſſels of 

lants; and, by mixing with their 
Juices, may: ſpread the infection all 


over them; for it is obſerveable, that 


whenever a tree has been greatly in- 
fected by this mill-dew, it ſeldom re- 
covers in two or three years, and many 
times never is entirely clear from it af- 
ter. But he by no means allows theſe 
inſects to be the firſt cauſe of this dif- 
temper, as ſome have miſtakenly ima- 
gined. It is obſervable, that mill-dews 
and blights frequently attack only one 
ſort of corn, or fruit, and leave the 
other ſpecies unhurt. | 


Count Ginanni diſtinguiſhes ' two 


principal Kinds of mill-dew, one of 
which ſpots the blades and ſtems of 


corn, and dries upon them, without 


ever producing any powder; but pene- 
trates through their outward covering, 
and entirely dries them up. This is 
generally of a pale colour, either red- 


diſh, yellowiſh, purpleiſh, or blackiſh, 


and ſometimes a variegated mixture of 
many colours, The other ſpeedily 
covers the plant with a moiſt and thick- 
iſh ſubſtance, . which ' afterwards be- 
comes dry, and turns into a powder, 
of one or other of the above- menti- 
onedcolours, but moſt commonly on 
i 
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diſh or yellowiſh, This, ſays he, al- 
ways fades, corrodes, and ſeparates the 
outer ſkin from the plant, The for- 
mer extends to every ſpecies of corn; 
but the latter is almoſt peculiar to wheat 
in the blade; though it is ſometimes 
ſeen upon oats and barley, Some may 
perhaps reckon, as a third ſpecies 
of mildew, a yellowiſh ſubſtance, or 
powder, ſometimes ſeen under the 
membrane of the blades of corn, where 
itraiſes bliſters, makes many little holes 
and cracks, and corrodes the fibres ; 


and perhaps they may not be wrong 


in accounting it ſuch. 

He is confident that this diſtemper 
is the rubigo of the Latins, See Ho- 
NEY-DEW, ; 

MILK, Milk is a fluid ſeparated 
from the nutritious juice of bodies, 
called their chyle ; depoſited by nature 
in the breaſts or udders of female ani- 
mals, during their pregnancy, and 
for the nouriſhment of their young. 

After the young is born, it becomes 
in greater abundance; and it will be 
prepared and furniſhed by nature in 


that plentiful manner, ſo long as it is 


ſucked by the young, or any other way 
drawn at times; but when no uſe is 
made of it, the ſupply ceaſes; and the 
milk, as the expreſſion is, dries up of 
itſelf, 

Milk is very much of the nature of 
what is called chyle, that is, the nu- 
tritious juice ſeparated from our food, 


and intended for the ſupport and nou- 


riſhment of our bodies, All our foods 
tend to the formation of chyle, and the 


great purpoſe of nature in their digeſ- 


tion is the furniſhing of a ſufficient 
ſupply of it; for on this reſtoration 


and preſervation of the fabrick depend. 


Chyle is a thin white juice, conſiſt- 
ing of the fineſt and moſt nouriſhing 


part of our food; and milk is, properly 
. ſpeaking, nothing more than a thicker . 


and richer chyle: when the two are 


compared together, there is found but 
little difference between them; there- 


fore we may very reaſonably conclude, 
that milk not only is made of chyle, 
but that it is made by a very natural 
and eaſy procedure; for there ſeems 
nothing more to have been done than 
this, that a quantity of chyle has been 
brought into the glands of the breaſts, 
and there ſome of its watery parts have 
been ſeparated from it; and the re- 
mainder becoming richer by that 
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means, has been left there ready to be 
drawn by the mouth of the young, or 
otherwiſe, in the form of what we call 
milk, | 

When milk is viewed with power- 
ful glaſſes, it does not look an uniform 
white liquor, as it appears to the naked 
eye, but is diſcovered to conſiſt of two 
different matters; the one white and 
rich, which is kept ſeparate in round 
drops, and the other thin and watry : 
this laſt is the more large quantity, and 
the other drops ſwim in it. 

In the ſame manner when we make 
butter and cheeſe, we force a ſeparation 
of thoſe parts, which we could not ſee 
to be diſtin and different in the milk, 
though this common operation ſhews 
they were ſo: the rich part makes the 
butter and cheeſe, and the other runs 
off poor and watery in the butter milk 
and the whey, 

Theſe three parts are, 1. the oily ; 
2. the curdy; and 3. the watery, The. 
oily are, as we have ſeen, the buttery 
parts; the curdy are the cheeſy ; and 
the watery are the wheyey. 

Nothing but the force of nature in 
the body /of the animal, could work 
and blend theſe ly into one rich 
and nouriſhing fluid, fit for the tender 
ſtomach of the young. We find they 
are ſo mixed there; and that they con- 
tinue mixed in that manner for ſome 
time, after the milk is out of the body ; 


- but when they have once ſeparated, 


either naturally or by art, we ſhall never 
be able to mix them ſs again. Butter, 
cheeſe, and whey, were all contained 
in the milk, and nature united them 
in that manner; but all our chymiſtry 
will never be ableto mix butter, cheeſe, 
and whey, into milk again, « 

Milk differs extremely in various 
creatures, according to their diet, their 
conſtruction of body, and the particu- 
lar ſtructure of thoſe parts in which 
it is formed, 

The firſt and great end of nature in 
the production of milk, we have ſhewn, 
was for the nouriſhment of the young; 
ſhe knows, or to uſe more proper 
words, God, whoſe immediate and re- 
gular care in the guidance of the world 
is what we call nature, knows beſt the 
ſtructure of thoſe young and tender 
bodies he forms; and he has accord- 
ingly provided, in the breaſts and ud- 
ders of their dams, a nouriſhment 
ſuited to them, 

Iz Thus 
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Thus in all creatures, milk is, as 
we have ſhewn, the chyle or nutritive 
juice of the parent's body, formed into 
that condition by the ſeparation of its 
warery parts; but in ſome creatures, 
more ot thoſe watery parts are ſepa- 
rated, and in others fewer, according 
to the ſtructure of thoſe veſſels; 
and it muſt be according to what 
we ſee of their food, that in ſome 


the chyle comes more watry to thoſe 


gland» that ſeparate it, than it does in 
others: why otherwiſe ſhould it be, 
that the milk of the cow ſhould be ſo 
rich, and that of the aſs ſo poog, when 
both eat the graſs of the ſame paſture. 
Let not any be ſurpriſed at the call- 
ing aſſes milk poor in compariſon of 


cos, from an opinion that it muſt be 


richer, becauſeof the uſe phyſicians 
make of it to rettore decayed conſtitu- 
tions : it is becauſe it is poorer they 
prefer it, for the ſtomach in thoſe per- 
ſons is not able to bear the richer milk 
of the cow, 

According therefore to what we ſee 
In nature, it is plain that the different 
conſtruction of body, and different fa- 


| bricks of the veſſeis formed for ſepara- 


ting and preparing milk, occaſion that 
liquor to be richer in ſome and poorer 
in others. This is all the real differ- 
ence between the milk of one creature 
and that of another: having premiſed 
@his, we ſhall proceed to confider, ſepa- 
rately, thoſe ſeveral kinds that any 
way come under the farmer's conſider- 
ation. 


Theſeareprincipally four; the cows, 


the aſſes, the goats, and the ſheep: a 
fifth might be added, for the milk of 
the mare is uſed in ſome places; but 
the firſt na*.cd kind is the great and 


. principal concern of the farmer, and 


the ſupport of the dairy. 

Nothing can be more rational than 
the giving ſuch milk as aſſes) and any 
other kind that can be borne upon the 
ſtomach, as a reſtorative : for we have 

ewn already, that milk is only chyle 
under a particular form; therefore, 
when the ſtomach will bear it, it is 


noutiſhment ready formed, and fit for 


Immediately mixing with the blood, to 


; anſwer all the purpoſes of life, 


This is properly a method of teſto- 
ring nature: it is coming in to her af- 


liſtance when ſhe is not able to furniſh 


noutiſhment, by bringing her. that of 
fome other animal rgady formed, co 


. fopply tlie players 
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As to the preference of aſſes milk 
above that of the cow, in the relief of 
of human kind, the reaſon is ſhewn in 
nature, Let the milk of our own ſpe- 
cies be compared with that of a cow, 
and that of an aſs ; and the aſſes milk 
will be found to reſemble it much 
more than the other, 

Cows milk is in general by much the 
richeſt of all the kinds we know, and 
the moſt profitable : its ſeveral products 
in butter and cheeſe, being, like its na- 
tural condition as milk, preferable to 
thoſe of all others, not only in quality, 
but in quantity: two articles which, 
when they concur, as they do perſectly 
in this inſtance, conſtitute the higheſt 
uſe and value to the owner, 

The milk of the cow is ſuppoſed to 
vary according to the colour of the ſkin; 
but this is an idle obſervation, There 
is an old ſaying among the farmers, 
that red cows give the beft milk; and 
another, that black cows bring the 
beſt calves : but we can, from fair trial, 
and repeated experience, aſſure our 
readers that there is not inthe leaſt 
truth in either of theſe maxims: he is 
to look upon them as old wives tales, 
and no otherwiſe. We have ſeen as 
much and as good milk from black 
cows, as ever produced from ted; and 
we may call every butcher to witrſeſs, 
that the value of the calf is not in the 
leaſt dependent upon the colour of the 
cow. See Cow, 

Milk appears to be a vegetable juice, 
with little of an animal nature. 

New milk mixes uniformly with 
common water, the mineral chaly- 
beat waters, wines, and malt liquors 
that are not acid, weak vinous ſpirits, 
ſolutions of ſugar, ſoaps, and neutral 
ſalts; but not with oils expreſſed or 
diſtilled, Acids, both mineral and ve- 
getable, coagulate it; as alſo do fixt 
and volatile alcalies, and highly recti- 
fied ſpirit of wine: the curd made by 
acids is reſolved again by alcaline li- 
quors, as that made by alcalies like» 
wiſe is by acids, Neutral ſalts, nitre 
in particular, preſerve it from coagula- 
ting ſpontaneouſly ; and likewiſe render - 
it leſs eafily coagulable by acids. 

The human milk is the ſweeteſt of 
theſe liquors, and that of aſſes next 
to it: this laſt is the moſt dilute of them 
all: on ſuffering it to coagulate ſponta- 
neouſly, the curd ſcarce amounted to 
two grams from twelve gunges, 1 

Na 
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that of cows milk was five times as 
mach : the coagulum of aſſes milk, 
even when made by acids, forms only 
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into fine light flakes which ſwim in the 
ſerum ; that of goats milk concretes 
into more compact maſſes which fink. 


-Upon evapo- | There remained | From which water extrafted a ſweet 
rating twelve | of dry matter ſaline ſubſtance, amounting, when 
punces of | exſiccated, to a 

WR drams . drams _ 40 
Cows milk 13 1 

Goats milk 124 I 

Human milk 8 6 

Aſſes milk | 8 | 6 


The ſaline ſubſtance obtained from 
aſſes milk was white, and ſweet as ſu- 
gar; thoſe of the others brown or yel- 
low, and confiderably leſs ſweet ; that 
of cows miik, the leaſt ſweet of all. 
It appears therefore, that aſſes milk 
contains more ſerum, and much more 
of a ſaccharine ſaline matter, than 
thoſe of cows and goats; and that the 
two latter abound moſt with unctuous 

ſs matter: hence theſe are ſound to 
be moſt nutritious, whilſt the firſt 

ves molt effectual as an aperient 

d detergent. 

The inſpiſſated reſiduum of milk, 
di geſted with about as much water as 
was waſted in the evaporation, yields 
an elegant kind of whey, more agree- 
able in taſte, and which. keeps better, 
than that made in the common man- 
ner. This l|quor promotes the natural 
ſecretions in general, and if its uſe is 
. duly continued, does good ſervice in 

Tcorbutic, and other diſorders, proceed- 
ing from thick phlegm and obſtructi- 
ons of the viſcera, 

There are conſiderable differences in 
the milk of the ſame animal, according 
to its different aliment. Dioſcordeis 
relates, that the milk of goats, who 
fed on the ſcammony plant and ſpurges, 
proved cathartic : and examples are gi- 
ven in the Acta Haffnienſfia of bitter 
milk from the animal having eat worm- 
wood, It is a common obſervation, 
that cathartics and ſpirituous liquors 
given to a nurſe affect the child: and 
that the milk of animals feeding on 
green herbs, is much more dilute than 
when they are fed with dry ones. Hoff- 
man carries this point ſo far as to di- 
rect the aſs (the animal, whoſe milk 
he in all caſes prefers) to be dieted ac- 
cording to the diſeaſe which its milk is 
to be drank tor, | 5.4 

MILKING, The heſt and moſt 
commended hours for Milking are, in- 

ceed, but two in the day; that in the 


Fi 
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ſpring and ſummer, which is the beſt 
ſeaſon ſor the dairy, is berween five 
and fix in the morning, and fix and 
ſeven in the evening; and though nice 
and curious houſewives have a third 
hour between them, as between twelve 
and one o'clock in the afternoon ; yet 
the better experienced allow not thepe- 
of, ſaying, that two good meals of 
milk are ever better than three bad ones. 
In performing the work itſelf, the - 
man.muſt fit on the near fide of the 
cow, gently at firſt handle and firetch 
her dugs, and moiften them with milk, 
that they may yield out the milk the 
better, and with leſs pains ; neither 
muſt ſhe ſettle berſelf to milk; nur fix 
her pail firm to the ground, till ſhe fee 
the cow ſtand firm and ſure; but be 
ready, upon any motion of the cow, 
to ſave her pail from over-turning: but 
when ſhe ſees all things anſwerable to 
her defires, ſhe ſhall then milk the cow 
boldly; and deſiſt not to ſtretch and 
ſtrain her teats, till nor a drop more 
of milk will come from her, it being 
the worſt point of hvduſewifery imagin« 
able to leave a cow half milked; for 
beſides the loſs of the milk, it is the 
only way to make a cow dry, and ut- 
terly unprofitable for the dairy: nei- 
ther ſhould the milk-maid , while at 
her work, do any thing raſhly or ſud- 
denly to affright the cow, or maze her; 
but as ſhe comes gently, ſo with 
gentleneſs to depart. 

MILK VETCH, Liquorice vetchy 
wild liquorice, c 

Baftara Mitx VITA. Se Bas 
TARD, | 

MILEWORT, [ Polygala,] This is 
a perennial plant, growing wild is 
many parts of England, There are 
ſeveral ſpecies of this plant kept in gar- 
d-ns, which are no tives cf France, 
Auſtriz, and America, 

MILLET, { Miium., 
was originally brought 


This grain 
the eaſtern 
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countries, where it is till greatly cul- 
tivated, from whence we are furniſhed 
annually with this grain, which is by 
many perſons greatly eſteemed for pud- 
dings, &c. 
It muſt be ſown the beginning of 
April upon a warm dry foil, but not 
too thick, becauſe theſe plants divide 
into ſeveral branches, and ſhould have 
much room; and when they come up, 
they ſhould be cleared from weeds; af- 
ter which they will, in a ſhort time, 
get the better of them, and prevent 
their future growth. In Auguſt. theſe 
feeds will ripen, when it muſt be cut 
down and beaten out, as is practiſed 
for other grain; but when it begins to 
ripen, it it be not protected from birds 


they will ſoon devour it. 


MILL MOUNTAIN. See Purging 
Frax. 


MILT-PAIN. Isa diſeaſe in hogs, 


. Proceeding from greedineſs of eating 


maſts, and is known by their reeling 
and going on one ſide; to cure which, 
give him the juice of wormwood in a 
Jittle honied water. 

MILTING. Is an evil in beaſts, 
arifing from a blow, &c. The ſigns 
whereof are, that they will lay them- 
ſelves down, -riſe again preſently, and 
cannot reſt, but ſit in pain: The cure 
is, to take ſtone pitch, pound it ſmall, 
and blend the ſame with ale, ſaffron, 


pepper, and give it him, and walk him 
a little aſter it. 


MILT- VAST. See SernznworrT, 

MINT, | Mentha.] The leaves of 
mint have a warm, roughiſh, ſome. 
what bitteriſh taſte; and a ſtrong, not 
unpleaſant, aromatic ſmell, Their 
virtues are thoſe of a warm ſtoma- 
chic and carminative: in loſs of appe- 
tite, nauſez, continual retchings to 
vomit, and (as Boerhaave expreſſes it) 


- almoſt paralytic weakneſſes of the ſto- 


mach, there are few ſimples perhaps 
of equal efficacy, In colicky pains, 
the gripes to which children are ſub- 
ject, dycenteries, and other kinds of im- 
moderate fluxes, this plant frequently 
does good ſervice. It likewiſe proves 
beneficial to ſundry hyſteric caſes, and 
affords an uſeful cordial in languors 
and other weakneſſes conſequent upon 
delivery, The beſt preparations for 
theſe purpoſes are, a ftrong infuſion 
made from the dry leaves in water 
(which is much ſuperior to one from 
the green herb) or rather a tincture or 
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extract prepared with reQified ſpirit, . 
Theſe poſſeſs the whole virtues of the 


mint: the eſſential oil and diſtilled 


water contain only the aromatic part; 
the expreſſed juice only the aſtringency 
and bitterneſs, together with the mu- 
cilaginous ſubſtance common to all 
vegetables, 

It is propagated by parting the roots 
in the ſpring, or cuttings, during any 
of the ſummer months, | 

There are ſome people who are very 
fond of mint ſallad in winter and ſpring, 


'in order to obtain which, they take up 


the roots before Chriſtmas, and plant 
them upon a moderate hot-bed cloſe 
together, covering them with fine 
earth an inch thick, and cover the bed 
either with mats or frames of glaſs. 
In theſe beds the mint will come up in 
a month's time, and be ſoon fit to cut 
for that purpoſe. ” 

When the herb is cut for medicinal 


- uſe, it ſhould be done in a very dry 


ſeaſon, juſt when it is in flower; for 
if it ſtand longer, it will be not neat ſo 
handſome, nor ſo well taſted; and if 
it be cut when it js wet, it will change 
black, and be little worth; this ſhould 
be hung up to dry in a ſhady 'place, 


- where it may remain until it be ufed, 


Water MinT, [Mentha Aguatica.] 
Horſemint. 

Horſe MinT. Ser Hoxsr MinT, 

Pepper- Mix r. Ste PEPPERMINT. 

Catit Mix T. See CATMINT, 

MISLETOE, [VViſcus.] This ie a 
buſhy plant, growing,on the trunk and 
branches of different trees: that met 
with on the oak is generally preferred, 
perhaps on account of its being the 
moſt rare, It may, however, be pro- 
pagated by art,on any trees by rubbing 
the berries againſt the bark, 

MIST. A meteor, conſiſting of groſs 
vapours floating near the ſurface of the 
earth, 

The bluiſh miſt, which we ſome- 
times ſee on our fields and paſtures in 
a morning, though often innocent, yet 
has beenin ſome places found to be the 
actual cauſe of murrain, and other fa- 
tal diſeaſes among the horned cattle. 

MITHRIDATE MUSTARD, See 
MusTarD, 

MOAR-LOVRE. A term uſed to 
expreſs a peculiar diſtemperature of 
corn, generally comprehended under 
the common term of a blight, 1a this 
caſe the earth ſinks away from the _ 
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of the corn, and leaves the plant ſtand- 
Ing in great part above ground with 
naked roots ; theſe being too weak to 
ſupport the ſtalks, the plants fall, and 
the ears become light. This is a diſ- 
temperature peculiar to corn growing 
on light and looſe lands, | 

The remedy is this: turn a ſhallow 
furrow againſt the rows, when they 
are ſtrong enough to bear it, and the 
mould is fine and dry ; the motion of 
the ſtalks with the wind will draw in 
this looſe. powder, and it will ſpread 
itſelf equally among all the rows, ſettle 
about the roots, and cover them, 

MOCK ORANGE. A ſpecies of 
the Syringa. : 


% 


MOCK, PRIVET,] Phillyres,] There 


are ſeveral ſpecies of this plant which 


are evergeen ſhrubs, flowering in 


March, The propagation is by ſeed, 
ſown in autumn, er by layers in au- 
walls or ſpring. 

MOLE. Theſe are miſchievous ſub- 
terraneous animals, We ſee their hills 
in paſtures, where they work under 
ground at a ſtrange rate, and are very 
hurtful; but the damage they do to 
corn is much greater; and frequently 
comes upon the farmer quite unex- 
pectedly. He knows that the ants and 
mice will eat the grain when newly 
ſowed, and that the ſlugs will deſtroy 
it when juſt ſhot up; but when theſe 
times are over, he is at reſt on thoſe 
heads. On the contrary, there is no 
time at which the mole may not de- 
ſtroy his crop. * 

This creature, formed for living un- 
der ground, preys upon the roots of 
plants, and is fond, in a particular 
manner, of thoſe of corn; but beſide 
the quantity they deſtroy by eating, 
they damage a vaſt deal more by under- 
mining the ground, It is hardly to be 
conceived what havock one way or 
other a fingle mole will make in a field 
of corn, or in how little time; one of 
theſe creatures will burrow through a 
third part of an acre in a day; and 
this perhaps at a time when the corn 
is half grown, 


The drieſt lands are the moſt ſubject 
to theſe animals, but they will get into 
any; and there is no creature of all the 
numder to whoſe injuries the farmer is 
expoſed, againſt which it is ſo difficult 
to guard. There is no foreſeeing when 
they will come; butit is very import- 
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ant to know of their being in the ground 
as ſoon as poſſible, in order to ſtop the 
deſtruction. 

The only caution in the farmer's 
power is to obſerve whether there are 
any there at the time of plowing ; and 
if there be, he is to uſe every poſſible 
method of deſtroying them: if not, 
he is to examine whether the lands 
neareſt his own every way be infeſted 
by them, or clear from them. _ 
The freer they are the more likely 
he is to be clear of them; but there 
is no certainty from this; for there are 
times when-they will come without 
any poſſible manner of gueſſing from 
whence ; and they will ſometimes have 
done irreparable miſchief, before it is 
diſcovered- they are in the place, | 

The next caution to this, of know- 
ing when to expect them, is the de- 
ſtroying them when found, They are 
a very defenceleſs creature, and not 
very cunning. Their only ſecurity is 
the being hid under the ſurface 3 and 
they betray themſelves in that retreat 
by the manner of 'their working. | 
The huſbandman, whoſe crop is 
ſuffering by them, is to look for the 
tracks where they have gone; and 
theſe he will eaſily ſee by the different 
colour of the new turned up earth. 

He is to follow the courſe of one of 
theſe paſſages z when he has got ſight 
of it, he is to dig croſs holes in 
it, and to watch the going out or com- 
ing back of the mole, And where- 
ever it is caſting, to ſtrike it through 
with an iron inſtrument made for that 
purpoſe. The traps for catching them 
are alſo common, cheap, and of a 
plain ſtructure. Indeed the deftruc- 
tion of this creature is ſo eaſy, and @ 
many are ready to undertake it at a 
ttifling price, that the caution we firſt 
gave is the moſt important ; which is, 
the finding as ſoon as poſſible where 
they are growing miſchievous. 

In ſome places the farmers content 
themſelves with driving them out of 
their fields; and this is to be done by 
ſmoaking them, as other creatures of 
a leſſer kind are deftroyed. 

To this purpoſe they open their 
paſſages in ſeveral places, and burn 
heaps of ſtraw and ſome brimftone. 
This will drive the moles out of a corn 
field ſpeedliy enough ; but this is not 
a ſafe or eligible method, It is only 


ſending 
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fending them out of one's own ground 
into one's neighbours, who may in 


the ſame manner drive them back 


again, This is only a temporary reliet ; 
and there is none wiſe or effectual but 
their deſtruction. 

. MOLTEN-GREASE. A fat or oily 
diſoharge with the dung, which ariſes 
from. a colliquation, or melting down 
of the fat of the horſe's body, by 
violent exerciſe in very hot weather, 

le is always attended with a fever, 
heat, reſtleſſneſs, ſtarting and trem- 
bliogs, great inward ſickneſs, ſhortneſs 
of breath, and ſometimes with the 
ſymptoms of a pleuriſy. His dung 
will be extremely greaſy, and he will 

into a ſcouring 3 his blood will 
have a thick ſkin of fat over it when 
cold, of a white or yellow hue, but 
chiefly the latter; the congealed part, 


or ſediment, is commonly a mixture 


of ſize and greaſe, which makes it ſo 
extremely ſlippery, that it will not 
adhere to the fingers, and the ſmall 


portion of ſerum feels alſo flippery and 


clammy, The horſe ſoon loſes his 
ſteſn and fat, which probably is diſ- 
folved and abſorbed into the blood; 
and thoſe that ſurvive this ſhock com- 
monly grow hide-hound for a time, 
their legs (welling both. before and be- 
hind, and continue in this ſtate till the 
blood and juices are rectiſied; and if 
this is done not effectually, the farcy, or 
ſome obſtinate ſurfeit, generally follows 
very difficult to remove. 
It the firſt place bleed plentifully, 
and repeat it two or three days ſuc- 
eeffively in ſmaller quantities; two or 
three rowels ſhould alſo be immedi- 
ately put in, and cooling emollient 
clyſters daily thrown up, to abate the 
fever, and drain off the greaſy matter 
from the inteſtines, By the mouth 
give plenty of warm water, or gruel, 
with cream of tartar, or nitre, to dilute 
and attenuate the blood; which in 
this caſe is greatly diſpoſed to run into 
grumes, and endanger a total ſtagna- 
tion 


When the fever is quite” gone off, 
and the horſe has recovered his ap- 
petite, gentle aloetic purges ſhould be 
given once a week, for a month or ſix 
weeks, in order to bring down the 
ſwelled legs; but if the purgative in» 
gredient does not exceed halt an ounce, 
or {ix drams of fine aloes, it only opens 
the belly gently ; and, with other medi- 
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eines joined with it, paſſes into the 
blood, acts as an alterative, and ope+ 
rates both by urine and perſpiration ; 
as will appear by the harſe's ſtaling 
plentifully; and the Kindly feel of his 
ſkin, To this end give the followin 
which, repeated for ſome time, will 
intirely remove this diſorder, 


Take of ſuccotrine aloes fix drams, of 
gum-guaiacum powdered half an 
ounce, of diaphoretic antimony, 
and powder of myrrh, each two 
drams : make into a ball with ſyrup _ 
buckthorn, 


Or it may be prepared with an ounce 
of aloes, fix drams of diapente, and a 
ſpoonful of oil of amber. 

Theſe will ſeldom rake a horſe from 
his buſineſs above two or three days in 
a week; neither will he loſe his fleſh 
or appetite with them, which cannot 
be obtained by any other method 
of purging, and gives this greatly the 
preference in many caſes, : 

Two ounces of nitre mixed up into 
a ball with honey, and a dram of cam- 
phire, will alfo be found an excellent 
medicine for this purpoſe, as it will 
powerfully attenuate the blood, and 
promots the due ſecretions ; to which 
end it ſhould be given every day for a 
fortnight or three weeks, 

MONOPETALOUS, Formed of 
one leaf, RT 

MONEYWORT, Se Hr 
TworEtncr. 
MONKEY BREAD, Se Sous 
Govuns, 

MONKSWOOD, Se Worr's 
Bane, 

Monts Run ann, [Rumex Alpinus.] 
A ſpecies of the dock. See Poc x. 

MOONSEED, [| Meniſpermum.] This 
is a native of North America, which 
is propagated by layers and parting the 
roots, | | 

Moon BLIND. See Brinv, 

Moon WorT. Ser HonzsTY, 

MOSSES, [Muſci.] The plants of 
this order, | 

Moss on Trees, is a diſtemper of very 
bad conſequence to their increaſe, and 
much datnages the fruit of the trees of 
Our orchards. 5 | 

The preſent remedy is the ſcraping 
it off from the body and large branches, 
by means of a kind of wooden-knife, 
that will not hurt the bark; or with 
a piece of robgh hair-cloth, which does 

| very 


the ſurface even, 
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very well after a ſoaking rain. But the 
moſt effectual cure is, the taking away 

the cauſe. This is to be done by drain- 
ing off all the ſuperfluous moiſture 
from about the roots of the trees, and 
may be greatly guarded againſt in the 

firſt planting of the trees, by not ſet- 
ting them too deep. 

If trees ſtand too thick in a cold 
ground, they will always be covered 
with moſs ; and. the beſt way to re- 
medy the fault, is to thin them, When 

the young branches of trees are covered 
with a long and ſhaggy moſs, it will 
utterly ruin them; and there is no 

way to prevent it, but to cut off the 
branches near the trunk, and even to 
take off the head of the tree, if ne- 

* cefſary, for it wiil ſprout again; and 

if the cauſe be in the mean time re- 
moved by thinning the plantation, or 
draining the land, 'the young ſhoots 
will continve clear after this, 

- If the trees are covered with moſs, 
in conſequence of the ground's being 
too dry, as this will happen from either 
extreme in the ſoil,” then the proper 
remedy is, the laying mud from the 
bottom of a pond or river, pretty 

thick about the root, opening the 
ground to ſome diſtance and depth to 
let it in; this will not only cool it, and 
prevent its giving growth to any great 
quantity of moſs, but it will alſo pre- 
vent the other great miſchief which 


* fruit-trees are liable to in dry grounds, 


which is, the falling off of the fruit 
too early. N 

Moss. A name given to moory or 
BOBBY gounds, in many parts of Eng- 
land. Theſe ſorts of land conſiſt of 
a turfy ſurface, below which is a 
dlack, moiſt, ſpongy earth, which 
being dug up with ſpades, almoſt in 
the form of bricks, and dried, is what 
they call peat, and is uſed as fuel in 
ſeveral parts. 

The ſhorteſt method of all for the 
improvement of moſs, if the ground 
be deſigned only for graſs, and its fi- 


- tuation beſuch as admits of it, is this : 


firſt drain the moſs, and if there be 
heath bpon it, burn that off, and make 
0 Then make a dam 
at the loweſt part, and a ſluice, and 
work the water upon it through the 
winter, The mud which comes with 


| the land flood will bring a fine ſward 
upon it ia _ or three years, and be 
Vox. II. 
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aſterwards a yearly manure; ſo that it 


will bear annual cutting, and, beſides, 
be good paſture for cattle, after the 
(ward is become ſtrong enough to bear 
Mr. Grzme found that the improve- 
ment ot moſs may be endan 
draining it too much ; for his crops 
were beſt where the ſurface of the 
water in the ſurrounding ditches was 
not above three feet lower than the 
level of the moſs, It will, undoubt- 
edly, be a vaſt advantage to an im- 


. proved moſs, if the farmer is ableto 


flood it at proper times, by means of 


a Nuice in the loweſt part of the ſur- 
. rounding ditch, as mentioned before, 


This will greatly promote the growth 
of plants; but ſhould be uſed with 
the caution of not letting the water 
remain too long at a time upon the 
ground, becauſe, though there will be 
no danger of its re-converting the ſoil 
into a bog ſo long as there are channels 
to carry it off, it will be apt to chill, 
and thereby hurt the plants, 

MOOR, See Bod and Marſty Land. 

MOTHER of THYME. See Thyme. 

MOTHERWORT, [ Cardiaca,] This 
is common in waſte places, and found 
in flower the greateſt part of the ſum- 


mer. The leaves have aſbitteriſh taſte, 


and a ſtrong difagreeable ſmell : t 
are ſuppoſed to be uſeful in hyſteric 
orders, and likewiſe to promote urine. 
MOULD. Earth, ſoil, loam. The 
goodneſs of a mould for the purpoſes 
of agriculture and gardening, &c, may 
be known, according to Mr, Miller, 
by the fight, ſmell, and touch, 1. 
Thoſe moulds that are of a bright 
cheſnut or hazely colour, are counted 


the beſt : of this colour are the beft. 


loams, and alſo the beit natural earth; 
and this will be the better yet, if it 
cut like butter, and does not ſtie 
obſtinately, but is ſhort, tolerablylight, 
breaking into ſmall clods, is ſweet, 
will be tempered without cruſting or 
chopping in dry weather, or turning 
to mortar in wet. Next to that the 
dark grey and ruſſet moulds are ac- 
counted the beſt: but the light and 
dark aſh- coloured the worſt, ſuch as is 
uſually found on common - heathy 
ground: the clear tawney is by no 
means to be approved ; but that of a 
yellowiſh red colour is the worſt of all: 
this is commonly found in wild and 
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waſte parts of the country, and for 
the moſt part produces nothing but 
goſs, furze, and fern, according as 
their bottoms are more or leſs of a 
light and ſandy, orof a ſpewey gravel, 
or clayey nature. 2. All lands that 
are good and wholeſome, will, after 
rain, or breaking up by the ſpade, 
emit a good ſmell. 3. By the touch 
we may diſcover whether it confiſts of 
ſubſtances entirely erenaceous, orclam- 
my; or, as it is expreſſed by Mr, 
Evelyn, whether it be tender, ſatty, 
deterſive, or ſlippery; or more harſh, 
gritty, porous, or friable, 
OULDINESS, A term applied 
to bodies which corrupt in the air, 
 fromſome hidden principle of humidity 
'therein ; and whoſe corruption ſhews 
itſelf by a certain white down, or lanu - 
go, on their ſurface, which, viewed 
through a microcſope, appears like a 
kind of meadow, out of which ariſes 
herbs and flowers, ſome only in the 
bud, others full blown, and others 
decayed, each having its root, ſtalk, 
and others parts. 

MOUSE-EAR, [ Auricula Muris,] 
This is a low creeping plant, covered 
with a kind of blackiſh hairs, It 
grows wild in dry paſture grounds, and 
flowers in June and July, The leaves 
Have a rough ſubacrfd taſte : They are 
recommended as aſtringents, but prac- 
tice pays no regard to them, 

 MOUSEL-SCAB, Is a diſtemper 
that ſometimes attends ſheep and young 
teggs; and that comes (as ſhepherds 
ſay) where there is great plenty of 
furrs and goſs, that by eating of the 
tops and flowers thereof, they prick 
their lips and mouſel, whereby theſe 
ſorts of ſcabs are produced; which 
are healed, by anointing them with 
freſh-butter ; but ſome take the juice 
of plantain and freſh greaſe boiled 
together, wherewith they anoint them, 

MOUND. A bank or ſence of earth. 

MOW. The pile or collection of 

corn in the ftraw, placed in a bay of a 
barn. | 

MOW-BURNT, Over-heated in 
the mow for want of being dry. 

MOWING. 
ſcythe, which inſtrument goes nearer 
the ground than the reaping hook, 
and is applied to graſs in general, and 
to barley and oats chiefly, 

MUCK, Dirt, rubbiſh, 


Cutting down with a 


MUD 


MUD, properly ſo called, is the fineſt 


earth, waſh'd and worn to a ſurprising 
fineneſs by the action of water. This 
is the condition of ſine and pure mud: 


this is ſuch as is drag*d out of the bot- 
toms of rivers, where it has been 
many years collecting, and where ſand 
and all other foulneſſes whatſoever are 
thoroughly wath'd from it. 
Mud, in ſome of its 
ſembles marle. It is the ſoſteſt, fat 
teſt, and melloweſt of all earthy 


it breaks with the leaſt rains, -and 
crumbles away: ſo far they are -alike, 
as alſo in giving great fertility : -but 
marle is a particular ſubſtance, and 
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'ſabſtances after that; and like marle 


has a laſting quality of enriching land, 


whereas mud is only -mould in a par- 
ticular form, and its effect is of no 
great continuance, | 

The next to the mud of rivers is 
that of ponds : but this is leſs pure 


and fine ; it is often clayey, and gee 


nerally has ſome mixture of ſand, 

The laſt kind to be named is, that 
mud which is thrown up in the clean- 
fing of ditches. - This is the pooreſt 
and worſt of all: but even the worſer 
ſorts are not to be rejected or deſpiſed ; 
for they have their particular uſes, 
which the very fineſt would not anſwer 
ſo well. 

The mud of ditches, eſpecially thoſe 
by road ſides, is full of grit and ſand 
blown in with the duſt : it is ſhort 
enough,[but wants mellowneſs. 

The firſt thing the farmer is to do 
in theſe matters, is like what he is to 


do in reſpect of his marle, He muſt. 


learn to diſtinguiſh theſe three kinds 


of mud by the names of -river mud, 
pond mud, and ditch mud ; and then 
conſider, from their nature and from 
experience, what ſoils each of them 
will ſeverally ſuit. 
As marle is moſt uſed on plougte d 
lands, mud it moſt frequently laid on 
paſture and meadow grounds, But this 
need not be eſtabliſhed as an univerſal 
rule, We have ſeen how marle-may 
be uſed with advantage on paſture 
grounds ; and mud will alſo helpmany 
corn lands, | 
Marle is commonly uſed alone, and 
mud with other Ingredients ; but -in 
ſome inſtances marle may be mix d 
alſo; and in ſeveral caſes mud maybe 


| beſt uſed alone. 


From 


From the different nature of the mud 
it is. qualified to anſwer different pur - 
poſes. 
ferti and nothing elſe : for its rich- 
neſs is all its character. Pond mud 
will enrich, and at the ſame time give 
a body to the ſoil from the clay it uſu- 
ally contains ; and ditch mud, though 
it will leſs enrich, will ſerve better than 
any to break a tough land. 

When mud is to be laid ona plow'd 
land, this is uſually the kind, 

From the confideration of their na- 
ture, the farmer will be led to a ge- 
neralnotion of their uſe, and the lands 
to which they are ſuited, Thus the 
river mud is proper for meadows and 
paſtures of a meſtow foil, that want 
nothing but a recruit of that fine mould, 
which the ſeveral growths have waſted 
and drawn forth ; 
where the ſoil is too light and crum- 
bly ; and ditch mud is preferable to 
— on a clayey groun c. 

Mud, eſpecially that out of rivers, 
has this particular quality, that it 
mixes in a favourable manner with the 


finer part of dung. This we have ob- 


ſerved ſeveral times in meadows, After 
having given them a ſprinkling of mud 
and dung mix'd together, and a few 
ſhowers, falling on the ground, the 
firawy part has been waſhed clean, 
and nothing but that remaining the 
mud and the rich part of the dung be- 
lng wholly, gone down into the land: 
and the next crop has ſufficiently 
found their effects. ö f 
People who ſtudy the growth of 
plants, talk greatly of the value of 
_ earth, that is, earth on which 
nothing ever grew, River mud is the 
- neareſt this virgin earth in its nature 
. of any thing whatever. 
We adviſe the farmer who has dry 
- paſtures, whether they be of a ſtony, 
. gravelly, or ſandy nature, to uſe this 
manure preferably to all others ; but 
let him obſerve the following direc- 


tions : 

If the land be entirely of a looſe 
nature, let him uſe the pond mud, 
mix d with rich well-rotted dung; and 
lay it on in a good round quantity, 


If the ſoil de mellow, and only re- 


quire to be recruited and put in heart, 
after ſeveral growths that have ex- 
hauſted it, let him mix pure river mud 
with the dung of poultry or ſheep, and 


River. mud is. proper to give 


pond mud is bet 
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ſcatter this lightly over the ground, A 
very little of this anſwers the purpoſe ; 
and it is beſt to uſe a little at a time, 
and repeat itoften, * a 
If the ſoil be clayey, let him take 
the mud of ditches, and make a mix- 
ture of it with chalk and rotten dung: 
this, being ſpread tolerably thick, will 
break and mellow the ground, as well 
as give it warmth and richneſs. 
MUGWORT, [ Artimifia.] This 
plant grows plentifully in fields, hed- 
ges, and waſte places, throughout 
England; and flowers in June, In 
appearance it ſomewhat reſembles the 
common wormwood : the difference 
moſt obvious to the eye is in tho 
flowers, thoſe of wormwood hanging 
downwards, vhilſt the flowers of mug. - 
wort ſtand erect. The leaves of this 
plant have a light aromatic ſmell, and 
an herbaceous bitteriſh” taſte, They 
are principally celebrated as uterine & 
antihyſteric : infuſion ofthem is ſome- 
times drank, either alone or in con- 
junction with other ſubſtances, in ſup- 
preſſions of the menſtrualevacuations, 
This medicine is certainly a very mild 
one, and conſiderably leſs hot than 
moſt others to which theſe virtues are 
attributed : in ſome parts of this king- 
dom, mugwort is in common uſe as 
a port-herb, oY | 
MULBERRY, [ Merzs.] The ſpecies 
are, 1ſt. The common mulberry, which 
is cultivated for the delicacy of its fruit. 
It grows naturally in 988222 | 
whence it was firſt brought the 
ſouthern parts of Europe, but is now 
become common inevery part of Europe 
where the winters are not ſevere ; for 


in the northern parts of Sweden theſe 
trees will not live in the open 
and in ſeveral parts of Germany 


1 
t 

are planted againſt walls, and treated 
in the ſame way as the Peach, and 
other tender fruits, in this country, ad. 
Virginia' mulberry, branching like the 
nettle-tree, having very large leaves, 
This tree grows to the height of thirty 
or forty feet. 'It ſends forth many 
large branches; and the bark of the 
young ſhoots is of a blackiſh colour, 
The leaves ars larger than the common 
mulberry, and rougher, though in 


other reſpects they ſomewhat reſemble 


them, It produces plenty of katkins, 
in op like thoſe of the birch-tree 
and female flowers are ſucceeded 
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by a dark reddiſh fruit, This is a very 
ſcarce plant at preſent, notwithſtand- 
ing it bears the ſeverity of our climate 
extremely well, zd. Mulberry with a 
white fruit. This tree will grow to a 
large ſize, and is very proper for walks 
and avenues, or for clumps or ſtand- 
ards, either in fields or parks, The 
leaves are of a clear light green, and 
the fruit is of a paler colour than any 
of the other ſorts, which makes it take 
the name of the white mulberry, This 
tree poſſeſſes the peculiar property of 
breeding no vermin, either when grow- 
ing or cut down; neither does it har- 
bour any caterpillar, the filk-worm 
excepted, This ſpecies is cultivated for 
its leaves in France and Italy to feed 
filk-worms ; and, when raiſed for that 
uſe, the tree ſhould not be ſuffered to 
grow tall, The leaves ſhould be ſhorn 
off together with the tender twigs, 
which injures the plant much leſs than 
pulling them by the hand, This kind 
ſhould be raiſed from ſeeds procured 
from 'the ſouth of France or Italy, 
4th, Mulberry with a green fruit, 


whoſe wood dyes a ſulphur colour. 


Fuſtick wood, This tree is better 
known by the title of Fuſtick, which 
is given to the wood, than by its fruit, 
which is of no eſtimation. It grows 
naturally in moſt of the iſlands in the 
_ Weſt-Indies, but more plentifully at 
Campeachy, where it abounds greatly. 
This wood js one of the commodities 
exported from Jamaica, where it grows 
in greater plenty than in any other of 
the Britiſh iſlands. . This tree, in 
the countries where it grows naturally, 
. riſes to. the height of ſixty feet and up- 
ward, The bark is of a light brown 
colour, with ſome ſhallow fyrrows. 
The wood is firm, ſolid, and a bright 
yellow. It ſends out many branches 
on every ſide, covered with a white 
bark, and garniſhed with leaves about 

_ four inches long, which are broad at 
their baſe, and indented at the foot- 
ſtalk, here ghey. are rounded ; but 
one fide js. broader than the other, fo 
that they are oblique to the foot-ſtalk ; 
theſe diminiſh gradually, and end in 
acute points; they are rough like thoſe 
of the common Mulberry, of a dark 
reen, and ſtand pon ſhort ſoot-ſtalks, 

: 8 end of the young branches 
come out ſhort karkins of a pale her- 
baceous colour; and in other parts 


of the common Mulberry. 


of the ſame branches the fruit is pro- 
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duced, grewing upon ſhort foot-ſtalks. 
The fruit is as large as a nutmeg, of 
a roundiſh form, full of protuberances 
like the common Mulberry, green with - 
in and on the outſide, and of a luſcious 
ſweet taſte when ripe, This ſpecies 
is too tender to thrive in this country, 
unleſs preſerved in a warm ſtove. There 
are ſeveral of the plants now growing 
in the Chelſea garden, whieh were 
raiſed from ſeeds ſent from Jamaica by 
William_Williams, Eſq; with many 
other curious ſorts, which are natives 
of that iſland, The ſeeds of this plant 
come up freely on a hot-bed ; and 
when the plants are fit to remove, they 
ſhould be each planted in a ſeparate 
ſmall pot filled with freſh light earth, 
and. plunged into a hot-bed of tan- 
ners* bark, and ſhaded from the ſun 
till they have taken new root, Let 
them be treated in the ſame way as 
other plants from thoſe hot contries, 
always keeping them in the tan-bed in 
the ſtove, where they will make good 
progreſs. Theſe plants retain their 
leaves great part of the year in the 
ſtove, 5th. Mulberry with hand- 
ſhaped leaves and prickly fruit, This 
ſort grows naturally in China and 
Japan, where the inhabitants make 
paper of the bark, They cultivate the 
trees for that purpoſe on the hills 
and mountains, much after the ſame 
manner as Offers are cultivated here, 


'cutting down the young ſhoots in 


autumn for their bark, A few years 
ago there were ſeveral of theſe trees 
raiſed in the garden of his Grace the 
Duke of. Northumberland from ſeed ; 
and, when removed into the open air, 
bore the weather without ſhelter. This 

lant'makes very ſtrong vigorous ſhoots 
— ſeems not to be of tall growth, 


for it ſends out many lateral branches 


from the root upward, The leaves are 
large, ſome of them are entire, others, 


are deeply cut into three, and ſome 


into five lobes, eſpecially while the 
trees are young, dividing in form of a 


hand. They are of adark green, and 


rough to the touch, but of a pale 


green, and ſomewhat hairy on their 


under ſide, falling off on the firſt ap- 
proach of froſt in autumn, as do thoſe 
The deſ- 
cription which Kæmpfer gives of the 
fruit is, that they are a little lagger 
than peafe, ſurrounded with long * 

ple 
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hairs, are compoſed of acini or 
Lake. Now and, when ripe, change 
to a black purple colour, and are full 
of ſweet juice. 6th. India Mulberry, 
This kind grows naturally in India, 
where it becomes a large tree, It hath 
a ſoft, thick, yellowiſh bark, with a 
milky juice like the Fig, which is 
aſtringent. The branches come out 
on every ſide, and are garniſhed with 
oblong, oval, leaves, ſtanding — 
Hort foot-ſtalks, Both fides of 
leaves are equal, but their edges are 
unequally ſawed. They are rough, of 
2 dark green on their upper fide, but 
pale on their under, ſtanding alternately 
on the branches, The flowers come 
out in round heads at the foot-ſtalks of 
the leaves on each fide the branches ; 
they are of an herbaceous white co- 
Jour; the male flowers have four ſta- 
mina ; the female flowers are ſucceed- 
ed by roundiſh fruit, which are firſt 
green, afterwards white, and when 
_ turn to a dark red colour.-The 
plants are too tender to live out of a 
ſtove in this country, The Mulberry 
is of the claſs and order Monoecia 
Tetrandria, which contains thoſe plants 
that have male and female flowers at 
ſeparate diſtances upon the ſame plant, 
the male flowers having four ſtamina, 
It is generally obſerved, that the old 
Mulberry-trees are not only more 
fruitfol than the young, but their fruit 
is much larger and better flavoured : 
ſo that where there are any of theſe old 
trees, it is the beſt way to propagate 
from them, and to make choice of 
thoſe branches which are moſt fruit- 
ful. The uſual method of propagating 
theſe trees, is by laying dows their 
branches, which will take root in one 
year, and are then ſeparated from the 
old trees; but as moſt fruitful 
branches are often ſo far from the 
ground as not to be layed, unleſs 
raiſing of boxes or baſkets of ea 
upon ſupports for this purpoſe, ſo the 
better way is to propagate- them by 
cuttings, which, if rightly choſen and 
and MKlfully managed, will generally 
ſucce:d: And in this method there 
will be no difficulty in having them 
from trees at a diſtance, and from the 
moſt fruitful branches. Theſe cut- 
tings ſhould be the ſhoots of the former 
year, with one joint of the two years 
wood to their bottom; the cuttings 
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ſhould not be ſhortened, but planted 
their full length, leaving two or three 
buds above ground. The beſt ſeaſon 
for planting them is in March, after 
the danger of froſts is over. They 
ſhould be planted ia light rich earth, 
preſſing the ground pretty cloſe about 
them; and if they are covered with 
glaſſes, it will forward their putting 
out roots; but where there is not 
ſuch conveniency, the ground about 
them ſhould be with moſs to 
prevent its drying; and where this is 
carefully done, the cuttings will re- 
— but little water. If the cuttings 
ucceed well, and make good ſhoots, 
they may be tranſplanted the following 
ſpring into the nurſery, where they 
uld be regularly trained to ſtems by 
fixing down ſtakes, to which the prin» 
cipal ſhoots ſhould be faſtened ; and 
moſt of the lateral branches ſhould 
be cloſely pruned off, leaving only two 
or three of the weakeſt to detain the 
ſap, for the aygmentation of the ſtem ; 
ſor when they are quite diveſted of 
their ſide- ſhoots, the ſap is mounted 
to the top, ſo that the heads of the trees 
grow too faſt for the ſtems, and be- 
come too- weighty for their ſupport, 
After four years growing in the nur- 
ſery they will be fit to tranſplant where 
they are to remain ; for theſe trees are 
tranſplanted with greater ſafety while 


young, than when they are of a largo 
"If the cuttings are planted in a bed 


fully expoſed to the ſun, it will be 


proper toarch the bed over with hoops, 
that they may be ſhaded with mats in 
the heat of the day during the ſpring, 
till they have put out roots; aſter 
which, the more t are expoſed to 
the ſun, the better they will fu R 
provided the ground is covered with 
moſs or mulch to prevent its drying 3 
for the ſun will harden the ſhoots, 
whereby the plants will be in lefs 
danger of ſuffering by the early froſts 
in fautumn; for when theſe are in a 
ſhady ſi tuation, they are apt to grow 
vigorouſly in ſummer; and, being 
replete with moiſture, the early froſts 
in October frequently kill their tops. 
If the following winter proves ſevere, 
they are often killed to their roots, 
and ſometimes are entirely deſtroyed. 
Mr, Miller recommends the cuttings 
to be planted en 2 het-bed; and he 

informs 
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inſorms vs, that he was. lech to this 
zmpfovement by obſerving: ſome ſticks 


. Mulberry- trees which were cut for 


forks, and thruſt into the hot · bed to 
ſaſten down the vines of cucumbers; 
— although rhey had been cut 

the tree a conſiderable time, yet 
many of them put out reots and ſhot 
out branches; ſo that when any perſon 
is in hafte to propagate theſe trees, if 


tde cuttings are planted on a moderate 


hot-bed, they will take root much 
ſooner than in the common ground. 


Phis tree delights to grow in a light 
earth; ſuch as is in moſt of the old 


kitchen gardens about London ; for in 
ſome of thoſe gardens there are trees 
a very great age, which are very 
thy and fruitful, and their fruit 
is larger and better favoured than that 
of younger trees, Dr, Hunter ſays, he 
has never yet ſeen any of theſe trees 


which were planted in a very Ri ſoil, 


or on ſtrallow ground, either upon clay, 


| Chalk, or gravel, which have been 


healthy or fruitful ;. their ſtems and 
branches are generally covered with 
moſs, ſo that the little fruit which they 


produce, is fmall, ill taſted, and late 


before it ripens. 
I theſe trees are planted in a ſitua- 
tion where they are defended from the 


 Rrong ſouth &north-weſt winds, it will 
_ preſerve their fruit from being blown 
off; but this ſhelter, whether it be 


trees or buildings, ſhould be at ſuch a 
giftance as not to keep off the ſun; for 
here the fruit has not the benefit of 


| his rays to diffipate the morning dews, 


it wilt turn mouldy and rot upon the 


trees. 


 MUVULCH; A ſort of ſtrawey dave, 
Somewhat moiſt, and not rooted, and 
is uſeſul in gardening, to protect 
the rotts of new) planted choice 


trees or ſhrubs from ſevere froſt in 


winter and from being dried by the 


Gerce fun or drying winds in ſpring & 
Fommer, before they are well rooted ; 


for both of which purpoſes,it is ſpread 


evenly: on the furface of tbe ground 
round ods ſtem of the tree, as far as the 


roots extend, about three or ſour inches 


. thick, but which may be augmented ih 


winter ii the ſeverity of the froſt render 


it neceſſary, 


' MULE, The mule has the good 
qualities of the aſs without its bad 
ones, It is as _ of fatigue, and 
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as capable of enduring hunger a the 
aſs; hut then it is as traQable- as tha 
horſe ; and is ſufficiently ſwift of foot 
for: any common ſervice. When 
perly bred. it is, alfo à very handſome - 
creature: and it is indeed ſo well fitted 
for ſo many different ſervices, that no— 
thing can be more worth while than 
raifing them in all places where they 
willthrive. 

The mule is often, of the 6ize of an 
ordinary horſe, ſome ſixteen or ſeven - 
teen hands high. They are very ſtrong, 
and very fure-footed. This is the 
quality for which they are valued in 
many parts of Europe, where the roads 
are mountajnous and ſtony ; they will 
go with the greateſt-ſafety over theſe, 
where a horſe would break his neck. 

They perform - excelleatly alſo in 
draught; and will travel many weeks 
together with fix or ſevon hundred 
weight on their backs, without any ſign 
of uncommon fatigue, 

The mule is bred from the copula- 
tion of an aſs and a mare. Thoſe for 
travel and ſhew are bred from very 
large he-affes and Spaniſh mares : theſe 
are tall and ſtately, their colour uſually 
inclining to black, and they are very 
handſome, But a larger and ſtouter 
kind are bred from the ſame aſſes, and 
large Flanders mares. Theſe are fre- 
quently ſeventeen, hands high; and as 
large fet as our common coach horſes. 
They are much ſt ronger than horſes of 
the ſame ſize, and will bear greater 
hardſhips, and be fed at much leſs 
expence. At the ſame time they are 
much leſs ſubject to diſtempers. Theſe 
are great recommendations of this crea · 
ture 3 and may ſhew how much it 
would-be to the advantage of the far - 
mer always to have them in his yard. 

They are extreamly fit for the ſaddle, 
as well as for theſe laborious employ- 
ments: they are very manageable, and 
walk and trot very eaſy, - If it- ſhould 
ever become a cuſtom to breed them in 
England, they may be ſuited to the 
ſervices for which they are deſign d, by 
the choice of proper mares, for they 
take after them, Thoſe for the road 


ſhould be bred from light made mares ; 


and thoſe for cart, plough, and the like, 

from the larger bodied and ſtouter 
kinds, . 

There is a very ſubſtantial reaſon 

why 6 
whic 
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which is, that ſuch as are bred in col- 
der countries are always better and 
longer lived than thoſe in hot. As to 
the objection ſome ive raiſed of their 
being vicious, it is . a complaint, only 
made where there are bur ſew of them, 
and thoſe ill taken care of; for where 
they are common, and are treated in 
the manner as horſes, they are as in- 
offenſive, 

Beſlidezthe mule already mention'd, 
which is bred between the aſs and the 
mare, -and is a light, beautiful, and 
lively creature; there is another kind 
propagated in ſome places, raiſed be- 
tween the horſe and the ſne- aſs; but 
this is an inferior kind. 

It has been obſerv'd, that foals take 
more after the nature of the female 
than the male parent ; and the ſame 
thing is ſeen very plainly in the breed 
of mules :. thoſe between the aſs and 
the mare,  partaking of the nature of 
the mare, being beautiful, lively. and 


ſwift ; and only inheriting the good 


qualities of the aſs, his patience, 
ſtrength, and perſeverance under fa- 
tigue : while on the contrary, thoſe 
bred from a horſe and a ſhe-aſs, are of 
the. aſs kind, dull, heavy, ſluggiſh, ill- 
made, and ſmall, There is very little 
temptation to breed theſe any where, 
becauſe the others-may be had with as 
little trouble. Let the huſbandman 
therefore who ſhall think of breeding 
-mules among his ſtock, take care that 


he dees not fall into the miſtake of 


ſuppoſing; that tis the ſame thing, ſo 
one. parent beof the aſs kind, which 
of the two it is: he here ſees the dif- 


ference, I” 
As the mare is to be ſuited to the 


ſervioe for which the mule is intended, 
great care is to be taken to have a pro- 


per aſs. He ſhould have all the marks 


of a good one, and above all things he 


muſt be large. The ſine mules we fee, 


in othet parts of Europe, ate bred from 


t he talleſt aſſes that can be procured; 
which they purchaſe at a vaſt price, 
and out of their ineſt mares. The mare 
is put into a hollow place rail d in and 
- the aſs has che advantage of higher 


ground in covering. 


We (8 in this cric umſtanec of the 


| mule, the abhorrence of nature to 


monſters, ' or animals produced of 


mix'd breeds, It was believ'd among 
the antleats, that new ſorts of ſavage 
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creatures were every year produced in 
Africa, from the copulation of different 
kinds, and the increaſe of thoſe mon- 
ſters ſo produced; but this is an error; 
and we ſee in the inſtance of the mule, 
that two creatures of à different, tho 
like kind, are very difficukly brought 
to copulate; and that when they are, 
altho' they produce a creature dif- - 
ferent from either, as the mule is both 
from the horſe and aſs, yet that crea- 
ture is not able to propagate its kind 
again, 
The pretence that there is any where 
a ſort of mules that produce their 
own kind one among another, is 2s 


falſe as the new ſpecies of monſters ia 


Africa, The horſe and aſs are dit 
ficuitly got together, in order to the 


production of this animal; but When 


that is done, there is no carrying the 
power any farther, 

The mare is always averſe to receive 
the aſs, and in the ſame manner the 
ſhe-aſs is unwilling to admit the horte 
to copulation; inſomuch that where 
they breed mules frequently, it is a 
practice to make the aſs colt ſeck a 
mare: and the mare foal ſuck an aſs, 
in order, as is imagin'd, to make chem 
in ſome degree partake of the nature 
of either. This has no real effect, 
but it is named te ſhew how ſenũble 
the breeders of mules are, that thode 
creatures do not go freely and will 
ingly together : and it is certain, that 
there is not in nature any power & 
the mules generating its own Kind 


again, 

MULLEIN, [Perboſcum.] This is 
met with by road fides, in ditches, au 
amongſt rubbiſh; and flowers in July. 
It is ſaid to ſoften tumours, cool in- 
flammations, and eaſe pains, and is 
recommended in diſtempers of the 
breaſt, coughs, and ſpitting of blood. 
There are many ſpecies cultivated im 
the gardens of the curious, 

MURE. The cake of the apples 
after preſſing. | 

MURRAIN, The murrain is prin- 
cipally eauſed from a hot dry ſeaſon of 
the year, or rather from ſome general 
putrefaction of the air, or from the 
infection of other -cattie, from cattle 
ſmelling to carrion, and licking of the 
bones; from foul food, as overfiown 
hay, graſs rotted by the long ftanding 
of water on it in wet ſummers; which 
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fort of food is much better to rot on 
the ground than to be made uſe of, 
All theſe things beget an inflammation 


in the blood, and cauſe a ſwelling in 
the throat, which in little time ſutfo- 


- cates the cattle. 


The figns of this diſeaſe are, a hang- 
ing down of the head, gum at the 


eyes as big as your finger, going weakly, 


ſtaggering, the head ſwelling very big, 
the breath ſhort, the heart beating, 
with rattling in the throat; and if you 
put your hand into his mouth, and 
find his breath very hot, his tongue 
ſhining, he bath the diſtemper very 
ftrong. If he-be taken backward, he 
will be very ſtiff, and his guts rumble 
very much. | 

If any of your cattle are infected, 
ſpeedily let both ſick and well blood, 
and drench them. The following re- 
ceipt we have not had the opportunity 
to try, but it hath been much recom- 
mended: 

Take diapente a quarter of an ounge, 


dialphera, London treacle, mithridate, 
and rhubarb, of each the quantity of a 


put ; of ſaffron a ſmall quantity, worm- 
wood, red ſage, of each an handful, 
and two cloves of garlick: boil all 
together in two pints of beer till it 
comes to a pint and a half; give it 
lukewarm, when he is fafting ; kee 

him very warm, and give him a ma 

of ground malt, and let him drink warm 


water a wee, & ſometimes boiled oats, 


If you can make him ſweat he will do 
well: if one drink will not do, give 
him another three days after, Half the 
proportion will do for a cow. 
MUSHROOMS, are, by, many per- 
ſons, ſuppoſed to be produced from 
the putrefaction of the dung, earth, 
c. in which they are found, but not- 
withſtanding this notion is pretty ge- 
nerally received amongſt the unthink- 
ing part of mankind, yet by the curious 
naturaliſts they are eſteemed perfect 
plants, tho* their flowers & ſeeds have 


not as yet been perfectly diſcovered, 


The, true Champignon, or Muſh- 


room, appears at firit of a roundiſh 


form like a button; the upper part 
of which, as alſo the ſtalk, is very 
white, but being opened, the under 
part is of a livid fleſh colour; but 
the fleſhy part, when broken, is very 
white: when theſe are ſuffered to re- 
main undiſturbed, they will grow to a 
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large fize, and explicate themſelves al- - 
moſt to a flatneſs, and the red part un- 
derneath will change to a dark colour, 
In order to cultivate them, if you 
have no beds in your own, or in 
neighbouring gardens, which produce 
them, you ſhould look abroad in rich 
paſtures during the months of Auguſt 
and September, until you find them 
(that being the ſeaſon when they are 
naturally produced ;) when you ſhould 
open the ground about the roots of 
the Muſhrooms, where you will find 
the earth, very often, full of ſmall 


'white knobs, which are the offsets, or 


young Muſhrooms ; theſe ſhould be 
carefully gathered, preſerving them 
in lumps with the earth about them; 
but as this ſpawn cannot be found in 
the paſture, except at the ſeaſon when 
Muſhrooms are naturally produced, 
you may probably find ſome in old 
dunghills, eſpecially where there has 
been much, litter amongſt it, and the 
wet hath not penetrated it to rot itz as 
like wiſe by ſearching old hot-beds it 
may be often found; for this ſpawn 
has the appearance of a white mould, 
ſhooting out in long ſtrings, by 
which it may be eaſily known, where- 
ever it is met with: or this may be 
procured by mixing ſome long dung 
from 'the ſtable, which has not been 
thrown on a heap to ferment ; which 
being mixed with ſtrong earth, and 
put under cover to prevent wet gettin 
to it, the more the air is exclu 
from it, the ſooner the ſpawn will 
appear; but this muſt not be laid fo 
cloſe together as to heat, for that will 
deſtroy the ſpawn: in about two 
months after the ſpawn will appear, 
eſpecially if the heap is cloſely covered 
with old thatch, or ſuch litter as hath 


lain long abroad, ſo as not to ferment, 


then the beds may be prepared to re- 
ceive the ſpawn: theſe beds ſhould be 
made gf dung, in which there is 

ſtore of litter, but this ſhould not be 
thrown on a heap to ferment, that 
dung, which hath lain ſpread abroad 
for a month or longer, is beſt ; theſe 
beds ſhould be made on dry ground, 
and the dung laid upon the ſurface z 
the width of theſe beds at bottom - 


' ſhould be about two feet and a half, 


or three feet, the length in proportion 
to the quantity of Muſhrooms defired ; 
then lay the dung about a foot thick, 

covering 
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corcking it about four inches with 
ſtrong earth. Upon this lay more 
dung, about ten inches thick ; then 
another layer of earth, till drawing 
in the ſides of the bed, fo as to form 
it like the ridge of a houſe, which may 
be done by three layers of dung and as 
many of earth, When the bed is 
Aniſhed, it ſhould be covered with litter 
or old thatch, to keep out wet, as alſo 
to prevent its drying; in this ſituation 
it may remain eight or ten days, by 
which time the bed will be in a proper 
temperature of warmth to receive the 
ſpawnz for there ſhould be only a 
moderate warmth in it, great heat 
deſtroying the ſpawn, as will alſo wet; 
therefore when the ſpawn is found, it 
ſhould- always be kept dry until it is 
uſed, for the drier it is, the better it 
will take the bed, Mr. Miller ſays, 
he had a parcel of this ſpawn, which 
had laid near the oven of a ſtove up- 
ward of four months, and was become 
ſo dry, that he defpaired of its ſucceſs ; 
but never had ſeen any which produced 
- foon, nor in ſo great quantity as 
this. 

The bed being a proper temperature 
for the ſpawn, the covering of litter 
ſhould be taken off, and the fides of 
the bed ſmoothed ; then a covering of 
light rich earth, about an inch thick, 
ſhould be laid all over the bed, but 
this ſhould not be wet; upon this the 
ſpawn ſhould be thruſt, laying the 
lumps two or three inches aſunder ; 
then gently cover this with the ſame 
light carth, about half an inch thick, 
and put the covering of litter over the 
bed, laying it fo thick.as to keep out 
wet, and prevent the bed from drying: 
when theſe beds are made in the ſpring 
or autumn, as the weather is in thoſe 
@aſons temperate, ſo the ſpawn will 
then take much ſooner, and the Muſh- 
rooms will appear perhaps in a month 
after making: but thoſe beds which 
ane made in ſummer, when the ſeaſon 


js hot, or in winter, when the weather 


is cold, are much Jlofiger before they 


The great ſkill in managing of theſe - 


beds is, that of keeping them in a 
proper temperatyre of moiſture, never 
wwffering them to receive too much 
wet: during the ſummer ſeaſon, the 
beds may be uncovered to receive gentle 
Gowers of rain at proper times; and 
in wy dry - the beds ſhould be 
OL, . 
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now and then gently watered, but by 
no means ſuffer much wet to come to 
them; during the winter ſeaſon they 
muſt be kept as dry as poſſible, and fo 
cloſely covered as to keep out cold, 
In froſty or very cold weather, if ſome 
warm — ſhaken out of a —_— 
is laid on, it will promote the growt 

of the Muſhrooms ; but this muſt not 
be laid next the bed, but a covering of 
dry litter between the bed and this 
warm litter; and as often as the litter 
is found to decay, it ſhould be renewed 
with freſh ; and as the cold increaſes, 
the covering ſhould be laid ſo much 
thicker, If theſe things are obſerved, 
there may be plenty of Muſhrooms pro- 
duced all the year; and thoſe produced 
in beds are much better for table than 
_ of thoſe which are gathered in the 

$, 

A bed thus managed, if the ſpawn 
takes kindly, will continue good for 
ſeveral months, and ce great 
quantities of Muſhrooms ; from theſe 
beds, when they are deftroyed, you 
ſhould take the ſpawn for a freſh ſu 
ply, which may be hid up in a dry 


place until the proper ſeaſon of ufing 


it; which ſhould not be fooner than 
five or ſix weeks, that the ſpawn may 
have time to dry before it is put into 
_ bed, otherwiſe it will not ſucceed 


Sometimes it happens, that beds 
thus made do not produce any Muſh- 
rooms till they have lain five or fix 
.months, ſo that theſe beds ſhould not 
be deſtroyed, though they ſhoyld not 
at firſt anſwer expeQation; for we have 
Frequently known theſe to have pro- 
duced great quantities of Muſhrooms 
afterward, and have continued a long 
time in perfection. b 

MUSK, [ Mbelmoſchus.} This plane 
is a native of the Weſt-Inches propagated 
by feeds ſown on a hot-bed, and may 
be treated as the Amaranth, 

Musx Hyacinth, See HYAaciNTH, 
Mvusx M:lon, See MzLon, 
MUST, New wine or wort before 
it is fermented, : 

MUSTARD, [Sinapis,] The ſpecies 
are, 1, white muſtard ; 2. black muſ- 
tard; 3. Field or Durham muſtard, 
The two firſt flower in June, and the 
feeds ripen ia July and Auguſt ; the 
other flowers in May, and the feeds 
ripen in June. To fave the ſeed tor 
garden uſe, ſow it on an open ſpot of 
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_ground in March or April, either thinly 
in drills a foot aſunder, or broad-caſt 
all over the ſurface, and let the plants 
run up to ſtalk, and they will furniſh 
ripe ſeeds in Auguſt, 
To raiſe the plants for the ſeed for 
Muſtard, they ſhould be ſowed in the 
ſpring, any time in March, in ſome 
open ſituation either in a kitchen-gar- 
den, or in the open fields, where large 
quantities are required for ſale; in 
either caſe, having digged or ploughed 
the ground, then ſow the ſeed broad- 
caſt all over the ſurface, and rake or 
harrow them in lightly, or ſow it in 
Mhallow drills a foot aſunder. They 
will ſoon come up, obſerving, that 
when the plants have four or more 
leaves an inch or two broad, thoſe fown 
in the broad-caſt way ſhould be hoed 
and thinned, leaving them ten or twelve 
inches aſunder, and cut up all weeds, 
repeating it once or more if neceſſary ; 
after this the plants will ſoon ſpread 
and cover the ground, and ſhoot faſt 
up to ſtalks for flowers and ſeed, which 
will ripen in July or Auguſt, and the 
third probably in June, when the ſtalks 
ſhould be cut or pulled up, and threſh- 
ed out for uſe, _ 
Heage MusTaRD, 
MusTARD, | 
Mithridate MusTarxD, [ Tlaſpi.] 
A biennial plant that grows among 
corn, or the ſides of dry banks in many 
parts of England, which dies ſoon 
after it has perfected his ſeeds. There 
are ſeveral ſpecies, annuals and bien- 
nials, cultivated in -botanic gardens, 
They are propagated from ſeeds, 
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Baſtard Mus raRD. See BASTARD, 


Baſtard Mithridate MusTARD. See 
BazsTARD, | 

Treacle MusTarD, Mithridate muſ- 
tard, The ſeeds have an acrid biting 


[taſte like the common muſtard, 


MYROBALANS, - [Myrobalani.] 
Dried fruits brought from the Eaſt- 


Indies; their outward part, freed from 


Fivekinds of myrobalans were for- 


. metly directed as officinals z x, The 


yellow; 2. The chebule; 3. The 
Indian or black; 4, The belliric; 5. 
The emblic. -- 

All the myrobalans have a low de- 
gree of purgative virtue, They have 
alſo an aſtringent quality, diſcoverable 
by the taſte, from their uſe among the 
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Indians for tanning leather, and from 
their ſtriking a black colour with 
chalybeate ſolutions; in conſequenee 
of this, they are ſuppoſed to ſtrengthen 
the bowels after their operation as a 
cathartic is over, Nevertheleſs their 
purgative virtue is ſo inconſiderable, 
that practitioners have for a long time 
laid them entirely aſide in that inten- 
tion; and the college of Edinburgh, 
as well as that of London, have now 
rejected them from the catalogue of 


officinal ſimples. 


MYRRH, [Myrrha,] Is a concrete 
gummy - reſinous juice brought from 
the Eaſt-Indies, in glebes or drops, of 
various colours and magnitudes, The 
beſt ſort is of a brown or reddiſh yel- 
low colour, ſomewhat tranſparent ; 
of a lightly pungent, bitter taſte, with 
an aromatic flavour, though not ſuf- 
ficient to prevent its proving nauſeous 
to the palate; and a ſtrong not diſ- 
agreeable ſmell. The medical effects 
of this aromatic bitter are, to warm 
and ſtrengthen the viſcera, and diſſolve 
thick tenacious juices : it frequently 
occaſions a mild diaphorefis, and pro- 
motes the fluid ſecretions in general, 

Hence it proves ſerviceable, in lan- 
guid caſes, diſeaſes ariſing from a 
ſimple inaRivity, thoſe female diſorders 
which proceed from a cold, mucous, 
ſluggiſh indiſpoſition of the humours, 
ſuppreſſions of the uterine diſcharges, 
cachectie diſorders, and where the 
lungs and thorax are oppreſſed by viſcid 

hlegm. Myrth is likewiſe ſuppoſed 
in a peculiar manner to reſiſt putrefac- 
tion in all parts of the body; and in 
this light ſtands recommended in ma- 
lignant, —— and peſtilential fevers, 
and in the ſmall-pox, in which laſt it 
is ſaid to accelerate the eruption. 

Rectified ſpirit extracts the fine 
aromatic flavour and bitterneſs of this 
drug, and does notelevate any thing of 
either in evaporation : the gummy ſub- 
ſtance left by this menſtruum has a 
diſagreeable taſte, with ſcarce any 
thing of the peculiar flavour of the 
myrrh: this part diſſolves in water, 
except ſome impurities which remain. 
In diſtillation with water, a confider- 
able quantity of a ponderous eſſential 
oil ariſes, reſembling in flavour the 
original drug. Myrrhgs the baſis of 
an officinal. tincture, and gives name 


to a compound tincture, elixir, _ 
. 5 cr, 
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der, and troches. It is an ingredient 
in the aloetic wineorelixir proprietatis, 
the gum pills, Rufus's pills, ſtomachic 
pills, mithridate, theriaca, and theriaca 
Edinenfis, 3 
_ MYRTLE, [Myrtus.] The ſpecies 
are, 1. The common myrtle, the 
varieties of which are, the broad- 
leaved Roman, the broad-leaved Dutch, 
the orange-leaved Spaniſh,the common 
upright Italian, Portugal acute-leaved, 
box-leaved, roſemary- leaved, thyme- 
leaved, nutmeg, broad-leaved nutmeg, 
criſtated, or cockꝰ's- comb, frequently 
called bird's- neſt Myrtle. 

They are all beautiful ever-green 
ſhrubs of exceeding fragrance ; exotics 
originally of the ſouthern parts of 
Europe, and of Afia and Africa, and 
conſequently in this country. require 
ſhelter of a green-houſe in winter : all 
of which, though rather of the ſmall- 
leaved kind, have their foliage cloſely 
placed, remain all the year, and are 
very floriferous in ſummer; and when 
there is a collection of the different 
ſorts, they afford an agreeable ſource 
of variety with each other ; they there- 
fore claim univerſal eſteem as principal 
green-houſe plants, eſpecially as they 
are all ſo eafily raiſed from cuttings, 
and of ſuch eaſy culture, as to be at- 
tainable in every garden, where there 
is any ſort of green-houſe, or garden- 
frames furniſhed with glaſſes for pro- 
tecting them in winter from froſt ; but 
ſome of the broad-leaved ſorts are ſo 
hardy as to ſucceed in the full ground, 
againſt a ſouth-wall and other warm 
expoſures all the year, by only allowing 
them ſhelter of mats occaſionally in 
ſevere froſty weather : ſo that a few 
of theſe ſorts may be alſo exhibited in 
a warm fituation in the ſhrubbery : 
obſerving, however, all the ſorts are 
— y to be conſidered as green - 

ouſe plants, and a due portion of them 
muſt always remain in pots to move 
to that department in winter. 


There are ſeveral ſpecies of the ſtove 
temperature, as natives of the Indies; 


but there are not more than the four 
following ſorts commonly met with in 
the Engliſh gardens, -all of which are 
beautiful ever greens, with larger leaves 


then the Common Myrtles and are 


moſtly ſtrong aromatics, . 
. 1, Ceylon white-berried Myrtle, 

2. Pimento, or Jamaica all- ſpice tree. 
This ſpecies is wholly an admirable 
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fine aromatic, its leaves are remarkably 
fine ſcented ; and its fruit is that va- 
luable ſpice, Jamaica pepper, or all- 
ſpice, ſo called, becauſe it is ſuppoſod 
to partake of the odour and taſte of 
moſt other ſpices, The tree grows in 
great abundance in the iſland of Ja- 


maica, where its fruit is made a confi- 


derable branch of trade ; is generally 
gathered a little before it acquires full 
growth, and dried in the ſun ten or 
twelvedays; it is then packed up ready. 
for exportation to Europe. | 
3. Diœcious American Myrtle. 
4. Braſilian Inodorus Myrtle. 

All theſe five ſpecies of Myrtle are 
exotics of the ſhrub and tree kind, 
though in this country, as being con- 
fined in pots, the largeſt of them a- 
ſume only the growth of moderate 
ſhrubs, The firſt ſpecies, Common 
Myrtle, is confiderably the moſt noted 
ſpecies of the genus in this country 
where in moit of our green-houſe col- 
leQions one or other of the varieties is 
found in tolerable plenty; but all the 
varieties of it highly merit notice. The 
other four ſpecies are rare in England, 
they however are retained in many 
curious gardens, in the ſtove collection, 
more particularly the Pimento, Which 
is a very beautiful odoriſerous ever- 
green, and exhibits a fine variety in 
the ſtove at all ſeaſons: in ſhort, all 
the ſpecies, both green-houſe and ſtove 
kinds, have a pretty effect as ever-- 
greens, and ſome ef the ſorts flower 
very ornamentally, particularly of the 
Common Myrtle, | 

The propagation of the Common 
Myrtle and varieties is effected abund- 
antly by ſlips or cuttings, alſo by layers; 
but as the former ' ſtrike freely, it is 
the moſt eligible method for raiſing any 
conſiderable quantity, as alſo the hand- 
ſomeſt plants, which may be ſtruck: 
either in natural earth, or by aid of 
hot - beds, to bring them more forward, 

The young ſhoots, either of the ſame 
or former year's growth, of from about 
two or three to five or ſix inches long, 
either ſlipped or cut off, are the pro- 
per parts ſor planting; and, as above 
ſaid; may be ftruck ei ther in natural 
earth without artificial heat, or by aid 
of hot- beds; but by the latter you may 
greatly facilitate the rooting and firit 
effort of growth. By either method 
the work may be pertormed any time 
from March or April until Auguſt, 

Ls | though 
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though June or July is the moſt com- 
mon ſeaſon practiſed, eſpecially when 
intended to uſe the ſhoots of the ſame 
year, which are generally in prime 
order in July, and often ſtrike freely 
that year without aid of hot-beds ; 
the young ſhoots of the former year 
will alſo often ſtrike tolerably, eſpeci- 
ally if planted in ſpring or early in 
ſummer, or by aid of hot-beds may be 
made to ſtrike root readily at any time 
in the ſpring or ſummer ſeaſon, By 

id of a hot bed, however, all the 

rts, both of one or two years ſhoots 
may be greatly facilitated in rooting : 
a dung hot-bed under common frames 
and lights will do, though a bark hot- 
bed of a ſtove, &c. is conſiderably the 
_ moſt eligible and effectual, and may 
be readily uſed any time in ſpring and 
- ſummer for this purpoſe z and by which 
aſſiſtance vaſt numbers of cuttings may 
be ſtruck with the utmoſt facility in a 
Mort time, with but little trouble; and 
plants thus ſtruck in ſpring or early in 
ſummer, may be ſo much forwarded as 
to form pretty little-plants the ſame 
year, and- be fit to pot off ſeparately 
early in autumn, We will, however, 
exhibit ſeparate directions for both 
methods, i. e. ſtriking them in na- 
tural earth, and by hot-beds, 

Firft, by ſtriking them in natural 
earth : we noticed above, that the 
planting might be performed any time 
from March till Auguſt; obſerve in 
reſpect to this, that if you would begin 
In ſpring, or early in ſummer, you muſt 
chuſe principally the ſhoots of the 
former year; and if you do not begin 
planting till June or July, but parti- 
cularly the latter month, the young 
ſhoots of the year — — a 

wth, and will root y. 
Dblerve in chufing the ſhoots, either 
of the former or fame year, to chuſe 
the ſtraight clean growth, of from 


about two or three to four or five 
inches length, and as robuſt as poſſible ;. 


which diveſt of the lower leaves, two 


parts in three of their length, they are 


then ready for planting ; then having 
ſome large wide garden-pots, or rather 
flar wide earthen pans, fix inches 
deep, with holes at bottom to diſcharge 


the wet, ſuch as are uſed by the ſet- 
ting-gardeners about London, who raiſe 


prodigious quantities of Myrtle an- 
nually for the ſupply of the markers ; 


fill the pots or pans with light rich 
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mould, in which plant the ſlips or cut- 
tings, many in each pot or pan, if re- 
quired, putting' them in within an 
inch of their tops, and about an inch 
or two aſunder; give directly ſome 
water to ſettle the earth cloſely about 
each plant; then either plunge the 
pots, &c. in a ſhallow garden-frame, 
and put on the glaſſes, or under oiled 
paper-frames, or cover each pot or 
cloſe with a low hand-glaſs, which is 
rather the moſt eligible for facilitating 
their rooting ;z in either method, how- 
ever, obſerve to plunge the pots in the 
earth, and keep them cloſe covered 
with the glaſſes, &c. where praQicable, 
to exclude the air, for this will pro- 
mote the quick emiſſion of roots the 
ſame ſeaſon; remembering to afford 
them occaſional ſhade from the mid- 
day fun, but if under oiled paper none 
is wanted ; and give plenty of water 
three or four times a week at leaſt, or 
oftener in very hot weather; thus they 
will be rooted in a month or fix weeks, 
which will appear by their exhibiti 
figns of growth at top; at which peri 
inure them gradually to the full air, 
ſtill ſupplying them duly with water 
— — hot weather, whereby they 
will t in height; and thoſe planted 
early will often branch out laterally a 
little the ſame year, ſo as to commence 
pretty little plants by autumn : let 
them remain in the full air until Oc- 
tober, then remove them in their pots 
or pans into the greeri-houſe, or under 
a good garden-frame for the winter, 
and in ſpring the forwardeſt in growth 
may be potted off ſeparately in ſmall 
p_y but if rather ſmall and weak, or 

t indifferently rooted, let them have 
another ſummer's growth, and pot 
them out ſeparately in September or 
ſpring following, as jt ſhall feem pro- 
per; managing them as other green- 
houfe ſhrubs of ſimilar temperature, 
and ſhift them into larger pots annual - 
ly, or according as they ſhalt require. 

For want of frames and of 
any ſort to ſtrilce the cuttings under, 
oĩled * de uſed, which 
may be obtained at an eafy expence, 
and are excellent for ſtriking many 
forts of cuttings ; they admit the rays 
of light and heat ſufficiently, & at the 
fame time afford ſuch agreeable ſhade, 
that no other is required, and which is 
of ſuch a nature as greatly to promote 
the rooting of cuttings, 


But 
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But Myrtle cuttings will ſometimes 
Arike in the open ground without any 
coverings; and if planted betimes in 
ſummer, either in pots or pans, as 
above mentioned, and plunged in a 
ſhady border, or the lips planted in 
the earth of ſuch a border of rich 
earth; and in either _— = 
fully ſu d with moiſture, they wi 
—— — the ſame year, and 
ſhoot a little at top; though rarely 
make ſo good nts by autumn as 
thoſe forwarded in the above manner, 
nor near ſo ſtrong as thoſe ſtruck in 
the folowing method by artificial hear. 

By Aid of Hot-beds, either that of 
dang, under frames and glaſſes, oiled 
paper-frames, or in the bark-bed in 
the ſtove, &. but rather the latter; 
but by either method the rooting and 
firſt growth of the lips may be greatly 
forwarded ; a bark-bed in ieular 
in the ſtove, &c. is the eligible, 
and effectual for this purpoſe, and in 
which vaſt numbers of flips or cuttings 
may be ſtruck, at any time 
from March until Auguſt, both in 

cots of the former year, and of the 

me year's growth, from three or 
Four to five or fix inches long: and 
that thoſe ſtruek in ſpring and early in 
fummer, will form fine young plants 
for potting off early in the ſucceeding 
autumn, However, in default of bark 
hot-beds, one of dung under glaſſes 
may ſuffice; but if furniſhed with 
both, give preference conſiderably to 
2 bark-bed, 

Therefore being furniſhed with pots, 
or rather wide pans, as before directed, 
filled with fine rich earth, take off a 
quantity of ſlips or cuttings, the moſt 
robuſt ſhoots; which if in ſpring or 
early in ſummer, thoſe of the former 
year muſt be choſen; and at a more 
advanced ſeaſon, thoſe of the ſame 

will be arrived to a proper growth 
for this purpoſe : obſerving for either 
[fort to ſtrip off the under leaves, as 
| before adviſed; then plant them in 
the pots or pans, as already exhibited, 
give a at watering, and direQly 
plunge them in the hot-bed, affording 
occaſional flight ſhade from the fierce 
fun, and water them frequently ; they 
will thus root in à fortnight or three 
weeks, and advance in growth; ob- 
ſerving to-inure them gradually to the 
open air, if the temperature of the 
weather permits, in a ſheltered fitua- 


ceeding beſt 
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tion; or in a frame, if cold weather 
and from thence by degrees expoſe 
them fully for the remainder of the 
ſummer, ina ſheltered place, and ſup- 
ply them duly with waterin dry weather, 
They will be fine plants by September 
and, as before obſerved, thoſe raiſed 
early will be then fit to pot off ſingly 
into ſmall pots; and the latter plant- 


ings will be fit for potting in ſpring, 


or autumn following; removing them 
all to ſhelter towards the middle or 
latter end of October. 

In ftriking the cuttings by the above 
method, if, asſoon as they are planted 
and plunged in the hot-bed, each pot 
or pan is covered cloſe with a low 
hand-glaſs, it will till contribute to 


facilitate their rooting the more effectu- 


ally; for being cloſe covered, it will 
force out roots ſooner, and prevent the 
cuttings from running up weak ; ob- 
ferving, however, when they begin to 
advance at top, to remove the glaſſes, 

By the above methods of artificial 
heat, in ſtriking Myrtle cuttings, you 
may make two or three plantings each 
ſeaſon, where large quantities a 
required; the firſt planting in Match 
or April, of the beſt laſt year's ſhoots ; 
the ſecond early in June, of the ſuc- 
oots ; or about Mid- 
ſummer, or ſoon after, may plant 
ſhoots of the year; and in a month 
or fix weeks after, the next beſt ſhoots 
alſo of the ſame year will be come 
forward, and of which may be made 
another plantation; plunging each 
planting in the bark-bed, &c, as above; 
thus may you have three young crops 
advancing in different ſtages of growth 
each year in ſtore-pans; ſome ready 
for potting off fingly every autumn and 
ſpring, whereby a large ſtock may be 
always kept up, as is neceſſary for thoſe 
who raiſe them for ſale, eſpecially a- 
bout London, for Covent-garden mar- 
ker, where amazing quantities are 
brought for ſale at all times of the 

ear, which ſell from fix-pence to 
alf-a-crown per pot, according to the 
ſize and goodneſs of the plants, 

Thoſe who propagatelarge quantities 
of theſe plants annually, ſhould al- 
ways keep ſome ſtrong buſhy plants 
for furniſhing ſlips or cuttings for this 
purpoſe, 

Propagation by Layers, ——- Such 

lants as are furniſhed with youn 
tom branches or ſhoots —_ 
a ow 
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low enough for laying, may be layed 
in ſpring, in the uſual way; every 
- ſoot will readily emit roots, and be 
fit to tranſplant into ſeparate pots in 
autumn, 

By Seed.—Theſe may be ſowed in 
ſpring, in pots of light mould, plunged 
in a moderate hot-bed ; they will ſoon 
come up, and, when two or three 
inches high, pot them off ſeparately in 
fmall pots; manage them as the others, 
and probably as they advance in growth 
may diſcover ſome new varieties, 
With reſpect to the genera! culture 
of all theſe forts of common Myrtle, 
they ſucceed in the open air from May 
until the end of October, when remove 
them in their pots to the green-houſe, 
or into a deep garden-frame under 
glaſſes, allowing air freely in all mild 
weather, by opening the glaſſes wide; 
giving water once or twice a week or 
ten days in winter, and eyery other 
day at leaſt in ſummer ; and according 
as they advance in growth, ſhift them 
into larger pots, as may be neceſſary 
every year to one or other of them, 

In training theſe ſhrubs, obſerve, as 
they naturally branch out all around, 
ſo to be feathered quite to the bottom, 
in a beautiful manner, that if you 
deſign any ſhall form ſtandards, with 
buſhy heads for variety, trim off 'the 
Jower ſhoots gradyally ſo as to form a 
ſtraight clean fem, two or three feet 
high or more, then ſuffer them to 
branch out every way at top to form a 
head: but thoſe which are intended 
to be low and branchy quite to the 
bottom, ſhould have the lateral ſhoots 
encouraged nearly in their own way, 
whereby they will be feathered all the 
way from bottom to top, and aſſume 
a more pictureſque appearance. 

Let them afterwards for the moſt 
part aſſume their own natural growth, 
except when their heads become thin, 
ſtraggling, and irregular ; then thorten 
with a knife ſuch ſhoots as ſhall appear 
proper, either in order to force out 
laterals to make good deficiencies, or 
to form regularity, 

Never praQiſe clipping theſe ſhrubs 
with garden-ſhears into globes, pyra- 
mids, &c. as ſometimes done; but 
let all neceſſary trimming be performed 
be the knife, and that only in caſes of 
irregularity as above, for ey always 
appear the moſt agreeable when the 
grow nearly according to nature, 
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If their, heads at any time become 
very irregular, or thin and ſtubby, by 
heading down all the branches pretty 
ſhort in ſpring, and ſhifting them into 
larger gots of freſh mould, with the 
ball of earth about their roots, affor- 
ding plenty of water all ſummer, they 
will all branch out again numerouſly, 
and form handſome full heads by the 
ſucceeding autumn, 

Sometimes when Myrtles are become 
very weak ſtraggling ſhooters, with 
naked unſightly heads, if headed down, 
as above, in April or May, turned 
out of the pots, and plunged ina warm 
border of rich ſoil, giving plenty of 
water, they, by ſending their fibres 
into the freſh earth, often break out 
with freſh vigour, and become fine 


full- headed plants by the end of ſum- 


mer, when they may be taken up 
with balls and potted in freſh earth, 

As.the ſorts in general encreaſe in 
ſize, ſhift them into larger pots. 

The four kinds of Myrtle for the 
ſtove, are commonly propagated by 
ſeeds ; though, when any are pretty 
branchy, it may alſo be tried by layers 
and cuttings, | 

By Seed. This is procured from 
abroad by the dealers, preſerved in 
ſand, &c, and arrives in ſpring, which 
ſow as ſoon after it arrives as poſlible, 
in pots of frefh rich mould, and plunge 
them in a bark-bed, they will come up 
the ſame ſeaſon ; and, when of two or 
three inches height, plant out in ſe- 
parate ſmall pots, plunge them alſo in 
the bark-bed, ſupply them with water, 
and manage them as other woody 
plants of fimilar temperament, 

By Layers,—The firſt ſort: in par- 
ticular often branch out low : lay ſome 
of the young ſhoots in ſpring, by 
flit-laying or wireing, &c, plunging 
the pots in which they are layed. in 
the tan; they will probably be rooted 
in one year, though it is frequently 
two before they ſtrike good root, when 
pot them off ſeparately. ' 

By Cuttings. In May or June, cut 
off ſome ſhort young ſhoots from ſuch 
of the plants as afford them, plant 
them in pots of freſh compoſt, plunge 
them in the bark-bed, and cover them 
cloſe with a low hand- glaſs, giving due 
refreſhments of water; they will ſoon 
take good root, the fame year, and 
be fit to plant in ſeparate ſmall pots, 

, ; In 
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In the general management of theſe 
forts, keep them always in the ſtove, 
except-about-a month in the heat of 
ſummer, when they may be truſted 
Abroad. Let them ſhoot nearly in 
their own way, keeping them, how- 

r, to upright ſtems, and ſuffer 


their hands to branch out according to 


nature, except juſt reducing very ir- 
regular ſnoots: give frequent waterings 
in common with other woody plants 
of the ſtove department, and ſaift 
them occaſionally into larger pots. 

Dutch MysTLz, [Myrica,} Can- 
dleberry Myrtle. This plant grows in 
the bogs in many parts of England, 
Ser CanvienernY Take, 

MUM, A kind of liquor much 
uſed iv Germany; thus made, Take 
fixty-three gallons of water that hath 
been boiled to the conſumption of a 
third !part, brew it according to art 
with ſeven buſhels of wheat malt, one 
buſhel of oat. meal, and one buſhel 
of ground beans; when it is tunned, 
let not the hogſhead be too full at firſt ; 
and when it begins to work, put into 
it, of the inner rind of fir three pounds, 
tops of fir and birch one pound, cardu- 
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us benedictus three handfuls, flowers 
of roſa ſolis a handful or two, burnet, 
betony, marjoram, avens, penny - dyn, 
wild-thyme, of each a handful and 
a half, of elder-flowers two handfuls 
or more, ſeeds of cardamom bruiſed 
three ounces, barberries bruiſed one 
ounce : put the herbs and ſeeds into 
the veſſel when the liquor hath wrought 
a while; and after they are added, let 
the liquor work over the veſſel as little 
as may be; fill it up at lait, and when 
it is ſtopped, put into the hogſhead 
ten new-laid eggs, unbroken or crack'd, 
ſtop it up cloſe, and drink it at tw 
years end, 

But our Engliſh brewers uſe car- 
damom, ginger, and ſaſſafras, which 
ſerves inſtead of the inner rind of fir, 
alſo walnut rinds, madder, red ſand- 
ers, and enula campana; and ſome 
make it of ſtrong- beer, and ſpruce- 
beer: and where it is deſigned mottly 
for its phyſical virtues, ſome add water- 
creſſes, brooklime, and wild-parflyg 
with fix handfuls of horſe-radiſh raſpedl 
to every hogſhead, according to what 
their inclinations and fancy moſt lead 


NAIL. 
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AlL. A kind of horny exeref- 
| cence, upon the ends of the fin- 
gers or toes ; alſo a well-known fpike 
of metal with a ſharp point, and a flat 
head, uſed to faſten things together, 

Nart, In meaſure, the ſixteenth 
part of a yard. 

NARD, [Nardus.] There are two 
forts of this plant, tie Celtic and the 
Indian: the Celtic is a root conſiſting 
of a number of fibres, with the lower 

of the ſtalks adhering ; theſe 

+ are covered with thin yellowiſh 
ſcales, the remains of the withered 
leaves. The Indian nard or ſpikenard, 
is brought from the Eaſt-Indies, | 

This is a congeries of ſmall fibres 
iſſuing from one head, and matted cloſe 
together, ſo as to form a bunch about 
the ſize of the finger, with ſome ſmall 
ſtrings at the oppoſite end of the head. 
The matted fibres (which are the part 
choſen for medicinal purpoſes) are ſup- 
poſed by ſome to be the head or ſpike 
of the plant, by others the root: they 
ſeem rather to be the remains of the 
withered ſtalks, or the ribs of the 


leaves ; ſometimes entire leaves and 


pieces of ſtalks are found among them; 
we likewiſe now and then meet with a 
number of theſe bunches iffuing from 
one root. 

Both the nards have a warm, pun- 


gent, bitteriſh taſte ; and a ſtrong, not 


evry agreeable ſmell, They are ſto- 
machic and carminative; and ſaid to be 
alexipharmac, diuretic, and emmena- 
gogue : their only uſe at preſent is as 
ingredients in the mithridate and\the- 
riaca. 

NASTURTIUM, { Leęidium.] Dit- 


tander, 
NasTuRr Ti: Aquatici, Water- 
creſſes. This plant grows wild in 


rivulets, 
Waters; i 


2 the clearer ſtanding 
leaves remain green all 


NAP 


the year, but are in * 1 
ſection in the ſpring, They . 
quick pungent ſmeit (when rubbed 
betwixt the fingers) and an acrid taſte, 
As to their virtues, they are among 
the milder aperient antifcorbutics. 
Hoffman has a mighty opinion of this 
plant, andrecommends it as of fingular 
efficacy for accelerating thecirculation, 
ſtrengthening the viſcera, opening 
obſtructions of the glands, promoting 
the flaid ſecretions, and purifying the 
blood and humours; for theſe purpoſes, 
the expreſſed juice, which contains 
the peculiar taſte and pungency of the 
herb, may be taken in doſes of an 
ounce or tus, and continued for a 
conſiderable time. The juice is an in- 
gredient in the ſucci ſcorbutici. of the 
ſhops, | 
NasTUuRT11 Hortenfis, Garden-creſ- 
ſes, The leaves of garden creſſes make 
an uſeful ſallad in ſcorbutic habits : in 
taſte and- medical virtues, they are 
ſimilar to the foregoing, but much 
weaker, The ſeeds alſo are conſider» 
ably more pungent than the leaves, 
NAVE, of a Wheel, is that ſhort 
thick piece in the center of the wheel, 
which receives the end of the axletree, 
and in which the ends of the ſpokes are 
fixed : jt is bound at each end with 
hoops of iron, called the nave-bands. 
It has likewiſe, in each end of the 
hole, through which the end of. the 
axletree goes, a ring of iron, called 
the wiſher, which ſaves the hole of the 
nave from wearing too big. 
NAVEL-GALL, The Navel-gall is 
ſeated on the top of the ſpine, oppoſite 
to the navel, from whence it has its 
name, and is generally cauſed by a 
bad ſaddle pinching a horſe behind, 
which, being negleQed, turns to a 
foul ſungous excreſcence ; and ſome- 
times, after long continuance, to a 
ſinuous 
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fi nuous and fiſtulous ulcer, ſometimes 
it looks like à harden'd brown jelly, 


and ſometimes black and mortifyed, 


While there is moiſture and ſenſibility 
in the part, an ointment may be applied 
of quickſilver and turpentine, viz. an 
ounce of quickfilver to every two 
ounces of the turpentine, rubbed in 
a mortar till they be well incorporated, 
and then ſpread upon hurds or flax : 
on each fide of the ſpine, over the 
ſwelling, may be laid ſmooth dry 
pledgits of hurds, or bolſters of flaxen 
eloth, which may be girt round with 
a ſurſingle, But if the ſore be dead 
and lifeleſs, a good razor or 
knife may be made uſe of to cut it to 
the quick, and then let it be drefs'd ac- 
cording to the directions laid down in 
the cure of wounds, Cc. 0 

 NAVELWORT, [C ed.] This 
plant grows upon old walls, buildings, 
and rocky places, in many parts of 
England; it is a biennial plant. There 
are ſeveral other ſpecies brought from 
different parts ofthe world, and cultiva- 
ted in the gardens, ſome of which re- 
quire the affiſtance of a ſtove, 

Shrubby African NavzLrworT, 
[Crafuls.} ere are ſeveral ſpecies 
of this plant, which may be managed 
like the Sicoides. 


 Venus's Navei wort, [Cynogloſſum.] 
This is an annual plant, with long 
narrow greyiſh leaves, and white 
flowers, which grow in looſe 
It is propagated by ſeeds ſown in 


gutumn, 
Water NAVvxK won r, — 
This plant grows plentifully in moi 
places in moſt parts of England. 
NAVEW, [Rapa.] This is a ſort 
of turnep, ſown in ſome of our gardens 
culinary uſe : the roots are warmer 
than the common turnep, The ſeeds 
Have a bitteriſh taſte, accompanied 
with a faint aromatic flavour: abun- 


dance of virtues have been aſcribed to 


them, as attenuating, detergent, al- 
exipharmac, and others; at preſent, 
they are of no farther uſe in medicine, 
than as an ingredient in the theriaca. 
NEAT, Cattle of the cow kind. 
NrzraT-HzxvD.. A cattle-keeper, 
NECTARINE. Properly ſo called 
of near the poetical drink of the Gods, 
This fruit differs from peaches in no- 
thing more than having a ſmooth rind, 
and the fleſh being firmer; it ſhould 
Vor. II. 


icles, 
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have come under the article peaches, 
but that the writers in gardening have 


diſtinguiſhed this fruit by the name of 


nectarine, and we ſhall follow their ex- 
ample, leſt by endeavouring to rectiſy 
their miſtakes, we ſhould not be un- 
derſtood to the reader, Mr, Miller 
> ma the following varieties of this 

itz 

I. Fairchild's early nectarine. This 
is one of the earlieſt ripe Nectarines 
we have; it is a ſmall round fruit, 
about the ſize of the Nutmeg Peach 
of a beautiful red colour, and well 
flavoured ; it ripens the end of July, 
or the beginning of Auguſt, , 
2. Elruge Nectarine. The tree has 
ſawed leaves; the flowers are ſmall; 
it is a middle-fized fruit, of a dark 
red or purple colour next the ſun, but 
of a pale yellow or greeniſh colour 
towards the wall; it parts from the 
ſtone, and has a ſoft melting juice 
this ripens in the middle of Auguſt, 
3. Newington Nectarine. Thetres 
has ſawed leaves; the flowers are 
large and open; it is a fair large fruit 


(when planted on a good ſoil,) of 2 


beautiful red colour next the ſun, but 
of a bright yellow towards the wall; it 
has an excellent rich juice; the pul 
adheres cloſely to the ſtone, where it 
is of a deep red colour : this ripens 
the latter end of Auguſt, and is the beſt 
flavoured of all the forts, 
4. Scarlet Nectarine is ſomewhat 
leſs than the laſt, of a fine red or ſcarlet 
colour next the ſun, but loſes itſelf in 
pour red towards the wall: this ripens 
n the end of Auguſt, | 
- 5, Brugnon or Italian Nectarine has 
ſmooth leaves ; the flowers are _ 
it is a fair large fruit, of a dee 
colour next the ſun, but of a ſoft yel- 
low towards the wall ; the pulp is firm, 
of a rich flavour, and cloſely adheres 
to the ſtone, where it is very red: this 
ripens in the end of Auguſt. 

6. Roman Red Nectarine has ſmooth 
leaves and large flowers; it is a large 
fair fruit, of a deep red or purple co- 
lour towards the ſun, but has a yel- 


lowiſh caſt next the wall; the fleſh is 


firm, of an excellent flavour, cloſely 
"adhering to the ſtone, where it is v 
red: this ripens in the end of . 
7. Murry NeQarine is a middle-fized 
fruit, of a dirty red colour on the fide 
next the ſun, but of a yellowiſh green 
M towards 
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towards the. wall : the pulp is tolerably 


well flavoured ; this ripens the begin- 


ning of September, 8 
8. Golden Nectarine is a fair hand- 
ſore fruit, of a ſoft red colour next 
the ſun, hut of a bright yellow next 
the wall; the pulp is very yellow, of a 
rich flavour, and cloſely adheres to the 
ſtone; where it is of a faint red colour: 
this ripens the middle of September. 
9. Temple's Nectarine js à middle- 
fized fruit, of a ſoft red colour next 
the ſun, but of a yellowiſh green to- 
wards the wal] ; the pulp is melting, 
of a whire'colour towards the ſtone, 
from which it parts, and has a fine 
poignant flavour ; this ripens the end 
of September, 1 NT 
10. Peterborough, or late green 
Nectarine, is a middle-[ized fruit, of a 
pale green colour on the outſide next 
the ſu , but of a whitiſh green towards 
the wall ; the fleſh is firm, and, in 
good ſeaſons, well fla vou red: this 
ripens the middle of October. 
There are ſome perſons who pretend 
to have more ſorts than are here ſex 
down, but we doubt whether they are 
different from thoſe here mentioned, 
there being fo near a reſemblance be- 
tween the fruits of this kind, that it 
requires a very cloſe attention to diſ- 
: 15 them well, eſpecialſy if the 
trees grow in different ſoils and aſpetts, 
which many times alters the ſame fruz 
ſo much, as hardly to be diſtinguiſhe 
by perſons who are very converſant 
with them ; therefore, in rder to be 
thoroughly acquainted with their dif- 
ferences, it is neceſſary to canfidei 
the ſhape and ſize of .their leaves, 
ſize of their flowers, their manner of 
ſhooting, &c, which is m times 
very helpful in knowing of theſe fruits. 
The culture of this fruit differing in 
BUNGE from that of the Peach, we 
Fefer the reader to that article, for an 


ample accoynt of their planting, pru- 


ping, &c, | Q 
NECTARIUM, From nectar, the 
bled drink of the gods ; defined by 
innæus to be a part of the cors/la, or 

appendage to the petals, appropriated 
for containing the honey, a ſpecies of 
vegetable ſalt under a fluid form, that 
dots from the plant, and is the princi- 
pal food of bees and other inſects. 

5 e e this definition, 

which ſeems tp conũder the neQarium 
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as neceſſary a part of the corolla as tha 
petals, it s I 7 5 all flowers are 
not provid with this appendage ; 
neither indeed is it effential bs e: 
nme 5 
There is, beſides, a manifeſt im- 
propriety in terming the _nefgriam a 
part of the corolla. Linneus, mi 
with equal propriety, have termed it a 
part or appendage of the, ſtam ina, 
calix, or pointal, as the appearance in 
jueſtion is confined to no particular 
ber of the flower, but is as 1 8 


point of ſituation, ab of form. 5 
truth is, the term nefarium is excee d- 
ingly vague ; and, jf any determinate 
meaning can be affixed to it, is ex · 
preffive of all the 12 which 
1 in the different parts of 
Owers. : 124 
The tube or lower part of flowers 
with one petal, Linnæus conſiders as a 
nc nefarium, becayſe it is generally 
ound to contain the ſweet liquor 
formerly mentioned. This ligour 
Pontedera compares to that called 
amnios in pregnant animals, which 
enters the fertile or impregnated ſeeds ; 
but that this is not at leaſt its ſole vſt, 
is evident from this circymſtap De 
the honey or liquor in queſtion is to 
found in flowers where there either ar 
no 2 or thoſe, from the want of 
nale organs, cannot be impregnated. 
Thus the male flowers of nettle and 
willow; the female flowers of ſea fi 
laurel, ang. black bryony z the m 
and female flowers of clutia, higgelari 
and butcher's broom, all abound wi 
the honey or nectar alluded to-. 
Dr, Vaillant was of opinion 
the neftarivm way an eſſential part 0 
the corolla ; ror Which reaſon he diſ- 
tingyiſhed the ſingular appearances in 
ſennel-gower and columbine, by the 


name of petals ; the coloured leaves, 


which are now termed. the petals, he 
nominates the flower cup, _ 
That the neferiym, however, is 


frequently diſtin from the petals, is 


evident, both from the well-known 
examples juſt mentioned, as likewiſe 
from the flowers of monks-hoo?, 
hellebore, 5/opyrum, ferinel-flower of 


- Crete, barrenwort, graſs of Parnaſſus, 


chocolate · nut, cherleria, and ſavvagefie. 

Theſe general obſervations being 

premiſed, we proceed to take a nearer 

and more particular view of the prin- 
cip 
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cipal diyerfities, both in ſorm and 
Rtvation, of this ftriking appendage 
to the flower 

1, In many flowers, 8 
is Qaped like a ſpur or horn; and that 
either in flowers of one petal, as 
valerian, water-milſoil, (utricularia} 
butter-wort, and calves-ſnqut ; or in 
ſuch as have more than one, as Jark- 
ſpur, violet, fumatory, balſam, and 
orchis, | 

2. In the following plants, the nec- 
tarium is properly a part of the cer 
as lying within the ſubſtance of the 

etals: ranunculus, lilly, iris, crown- 
[maperial, water-lcaf, mouſetail, ananas 
or pine · apple, dog's- tooth violet, pi- 
peridge buſh, walliſneria, bermannia, 
uvularia, and fwertia, 

3. The nefarium is frequently placed 
in a ſeries or row within the petals, 
thoygh entirely unconneRed with their 
ſubſtance, In this ſituation it oftep 
reſembles a cup, as in narciſſus. 4 
nectarium of this kind is ſaid by Lin- 
neus to crown the corolla, The follow- 
Jog are examples: daffodil, ſea daf - 


odil, campion, viſcous campion, 
ſwallow-wort, 1 lia, cynamc bum, ne- 
2 cherleria, balſam · tree, African 


15 ea, Witch hazel, alax, and paſſion- 
wer. | 
4. In Indian creſs, buckler muſtard, 
Barbadges cherry, and monotropa, the 
nefarium is ſituated upon, or makes 
Part of the Salix. 
5. The neffariym in baſtard flower- 
fence is ſeated upon the anther or tops 
of the ſtamina; whence the name 
adenan;hera, orglandular anthera, which 
bas been — to this genus of plants. 
In the fgllowing Jijt is is placed upon 
the filaments : bern caper, 
inella, maryel of Peru, 
d-wort, 7 and commelina. 
' 6. In byacingh, flowering ruſh, Rock 
Homer, agg zocket, the natlarium 
25 placed upgn the ſeed-bud, 
Is honey er, orpine, buck- 


J, frax- 
ll-flower, 


* ched *. 1 a, .* 
tached to the common 41 25 tacle. 

Laſtly, in ginger, neule dycr's weed, 
2 £7 wig, bait 
Ee 
willow 


Krew-trees and 
perl ll wade 
f * 


any of the foregoing 


wheat N. ia, lathree, navel- wort, 
Pe | 37 arjay ſea · de nephbr 


Meri is of 3 very 
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In difcriminating the genera, ne&- 
rium often furniſhes an eſſential cha» 
racter. 

Plants which have the gectarium 
png from the petals, that is, not 
odged within their ſubſtance, are 
affirm d by Linnęeus to be generally 
poifonous, The following are adduced 
as examples: monk's hood, helleborey 
columbine, fennel-flowers, graſs of 
Parnaſſus, barren-wort, ads. mar- 
vel of Peru, bean caper, ſucculent 


lia, ſwallow-wart, fraxinella, and honey- 


flower, 

The term ne&ariumg by which this 
part of the flower has been diſtinguiſh 
ed, is the invention of Linnzus, who 
pretends even to have firſt recognized 
the part in queſtion. It is certain, 
however, that Tournefort, in 1694, 
obſerved it in the paſſion- flower, 
ſwallow-wort, and ſome other plants; 
and that Vaillant, in 1718, fegaided it 
as a part depending upon the petals, 
which did not merit any particular 
appellation, | 

EEZEWORT, Sneezewort, 

NENUPHAR, Water lily. 

NEP. Catmint, This plant is com- 
momly cyltivated in our gardens, and 
is ſometimes alſo ſound growing wild 
in hedges and on dry banks. It is 2 
moderately aromatic plant, of a ſtrong 
ſmell, not ill reſembling a mixture of 
mint and pennyroyal; of the virtues of 
which it likewiſe participates.” . 

NEPHRITIC WOOD, Tian 
nephriticum.] An American wood, 
brought to us in large compact, pon- 
derous pieces, without knots, of a 
whitiſh or pale yellow colour on the 
outſide, and dark- coloured or reddiſh 
within: the bark is uſually rejected. 
This wood imparts to water or reQified 
ſpirit a deep tincture, appearing, when 
placed betwixt the eye and the light, 
of a golden colour, in other ſituations 
blue: pieces of another wood are 
ſometimes mixed with it, which give 
only a yeilow colour to water, The 
nephritic wood has ſcarce any ſmell, 
and very little taſte, It ſtands recom- 
mended in difficulty of urine, nephritie 
complaints, and all diſorders of the 


ard - kidneys and urinaty paſſages; and is 


id to have this peculiar advantage, 

t it does not, like the warmer 
diuretics, heat or offend the parts. 
\PraRjzioners howeyer hays not found 
M 2 theis 
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4. 
Wt and it will readily appear, why it 
«ſhould raiſe or cock the tail; and, at 


NIC 
theſe virtues warranted by experience. 


NETTLE, [Urtica,] This is a very 
common plant well known. There 


are ſeveral ſpecies brought from dif- ti 


ferent countries cultivated in the gar- 

dens; they are eaſily propagated by 

ſeeds or parting the roots, 
Dead Nx TTLE, See ARCHANGEL, 


Hedge NxzTTLx, See HDR 
NzTTLE, AS 6 

NzTTLE Tree, [Ce/tis,] The lote 
tree. 


' NEWING, Yeaft or barm, 

' NICKING, The operation of nick- 
ing a horſe, in the manner it is com- 
monly performed by our grooms and 
farriers, is one of the moſt cruel and 


abſurd (not to ſay in many caſes dange- 


rous) that ever was invented or prac- 
tifed; though, in itſelf, it is neither 
ſevere or dangerous, and, if properly 
done, the horſe in three or four days 
will be fit again for his accuftomed 
labour, A ſafe, eaſy, and rational 


method of nicking cannot then fail of 


proving univerſally uſeful and accept- 


able, toall who are lovers of this fo 


noble and ſerviceable an animal, 
In order to underſtand the rationale 


of nicking, it may be neceſſary to 


3 that there are, in very limb, 
th in the human and brute ſpecies, two 
different ſets of muſcles, called, the 
flexors & extenſors, whoſe actions are 
diametrically oppoſite to each other, as 
the flexors, in their actions, will 
always ſerve to bend the limb, and the 
extenſors to ſtraiten or extend it. 
Of theſe, the flexors are by much the 
Krongeſt, and will always keep the 
limb in a haK-bent ſtate, unlefs, by 
any effort of the will, the weaker ex- 
tenſors ſhould be brought into action, 
and overcome the natural contraction 
of the bending muſcles he arm 
of a man, when aſleep, or in a ſtate of 
reſt, is always half bent, and the 
fingers half cloſed, but he can at any 
time, at pleafure, extend it, and bring 
it ſtrait ; but this ſtate of extenſion 
may be called, a ftate of violence; as 
it cannot, for any length of time, be 
continued without fatigue and pain, 
owing to the ſuperior ſtrength, and 
actions, of the flexor muſcles, 

Let the ſame method of reaſoning 
be applied to the effect of the operation 
of nicking on the tail of the horſe; 
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the ſame time, will point out to us 
what are the beſt, the eaſieſt, and the 
ſafeſt methods of performing the opera- 
on, . 

The tail of a horſe is naturally drawn 
downwards by the actions of the 
flexor muſcles, and the horſe has it in 
his power to raiſe or elevate” his tail 
when he voids his excrements or the 
like; yet this may be confidered as a 
ſtate of violence, and is but of ſhort 
duration, — But weaken or deſtroy 
the action of the muſcles, which draw 
it downwards, and the extending, or 
elevating muſcles, having nothing to 
counteract or reſiſt them, will exert 
their own particular action, and draw 
and pull up the tail. * 

In the methods at preſent uſed in 
nicking, we may ſee an inſtance of the 
barbarity, and —_ cruelty of the 
farriers and grooms f er, as they never 
trouble themſelves to enquire into the 
rationale of the operation, they in ge- 
neral act as if they believed that the 
deeper they cut, and the more they 
puniſhed the horſe by pulling and the 
like, the more likely will he be to 
carry a good tail; hence they often 
cut into the very joint itſelf, and put 
the horſe to ſuch torture, that fevers, 
and mortifications, will come on; 
which often end in death: whereas, 
when the operation is properly per- 
formed, it is not at with any 
hazard, and but very little pain; and 
any gentleman may perform it upon 
his own horſe, without riſk or danger ; 
as all that is required is to deftroy the 
action of the muſcles which draw 
down the tail; whence neceſſarily the 
extenders, having no power to counter- 
act them, will elevate and lift it up. 

When the tail is raifed, the two 
flexor muſcles may be ſeen and felt, 
near or upon the edges of the under 
part of the tail, from the baſe to its 
extremity : an incifion is to be made 
with a lancet or pen-knife, thro* the 
ſkin, at the diſtance of about an inch 
or two from the baſe of the tail; and 
the muſcle will appear like a red 
cord, about the thickneſs of the little 
finger, which is likewiſe to be cut 
through. Make a ſecond incifion, 
in the ſame manner, at the diſtance of 
about two inches from the firſt, and 
when the muſcle is cut through, the 


lower extremity of the divided muſcle, 
will drop, fo as to hang near ge 
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inch out of the firſt inciſion. Make 
a third, and, if neceſſary, a fourth in- 
© ciſion, in the ſame manner, on each 
' fide the tail: but it is not neceſſary 
that the ſkin, in the middle of the tail 
be divided, 'or, that the wounds ſbould 
communicate from fide to fide with 
each other: then with a pair of ſmall 
pincers, lay hold of the ends of the 
muſcle, as they hang out of the wound, 
.and draw them as far out as may be, 

then with a knife, or pair of ſciſſars, 
cut off as much of them, as you can 
come at, If an artery ſhould. be 
divided, and the wound bleed much, 
which will ſeldom or never happen, if 
the inciſions do not extend too far to- 
wards the middle of the tail, a little 
lint or tow, dipped in flour and bound 
lightly on, will be ſufficient to ſtop it z 
but, if there ſhould not be a loſs of 
blood, there will be no occaſion for 
any dreſſing, or application of any kind, 
as the wounds will, in a very few days, 
heal of themſelves, It is the general, 
and indeed univerſally received practice, 
to extend the horſe's tail with weights 
and pullies, for many days after the 
operation, but what ſervice this can 
be of, is hard to gueſs ; tis true indeed, 
it is a ſevere puniſhment to the poor 
animal, and may carry an appearance 
of ſtretching, and keeping open the 
wounds, but that it is of no real ad- 
vantage, is manifeſt from experience, 
as inſtances can be produced of horſes, 
which have never been pulleyed, that 
carry as good a tail, as any of thoſe 
who have gone through the whole 
ſeverity of their racks and pullies: 
beſides, as all that can with any degree 
of reaſon be attributed to the pullies 
is, only to keep the divided extremities 
of the muſcle from coming together 
to heal and unite again, it will appear 
obvious to any one that will give him- 
ſelf the liberty to think, that this can 
never be the caſe, even when no pulley 
is uſed, for when the muſcle of the tail 
is divided, the lower part of it ſhrinks 
and contracts it to a full half inch from 
the incifion, at the ſame time near half 
an inch being cut off from the upper 
part, there wilt be a diſtance of near 
'or quite an inth, between the ex- 
'tremities of the divided muſcle; a 
ſpace far greater than is neceſſary to 

prevent a union again, | 
In the method above related of per- 
forming the operation, it is recom- 
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mended to make the firſt incifhon, at 
the diftance of an inch or two from 
the baſe of the tail; but this depends 
entirely upon the manner in which any 
one may chuſe to have the horſe carry 
his tail; if a very high cock - up tail 
ſhould be required, the nearer the in- 
ciſion is made to the baſe of it, the 
likelier will this effect be to ha 

and vice verſa; or if the tail ſhould 
required to turn round, up towards 
the back, four or five inciſions may be 
made, otherwiſe three will in general 
be fully ſufficient : — or, if the horſe's 
tail ſhould be required with the point 
dripping downwards, two incifions 
will be ſufficient, and the firſt may be 
made at the diſtance of near three 
inches from the ſetting on of the tail. 

NIGHTSHADE, | Solanem.] Mr. 
Miller reckons no leſs than thirty-one 
different ſpecies of this plant, and 
under this head the botaniſts range 
potatoes, love-apples, egg-plant, and 
winter-cherry, They may be propa- 
gated by ſeeds or cuttings. ' 

Deadly NicuTsHane, | Solaman L. 
thale,] This plant grows wild in ſhady 
waſte grounds, This and the com- 
mon night-ſhade have both been 
ſuppoſed cooling and diſcutient .in 
external applications, and poiſonous 
when taken internally, Late experi- 
ence has ſhewn, that an infufion of 
half a grain or a grain of the dried 
leaves of either may be taken with 
ſafety, and that in many caſes the doſe 
may be increaſed by degrees to five or 
fix grains : that they generally occa- 


fion ſome conſiderable evacuation, and 


ſometimes, eſpecially in the larger of 
the above doſes, alarming nervous 
r which however ceaſe with 
t 

been expected, that a cautious uſe ot 
theſe very active plants would afford 
relief in ſome obſtinate diſorders: but 
though in ſome inſtances they promiſed 
great benefit, the general event of theſe 
trials has not been very favourable. 
The Edinburgh college, who retained 
theſe plants at the preceding reviſal of 
their Pharmacopceia in the year 1744, 


have, at the late one in 1756, rejected 


them both. 


| Enchanters N1GuTSHADE, Ser Ex- 
CHANTEKS., | 
American N1GHuTSHADE,[Sdancides.] 
This plant grows naturally in the 
Weſt-Indies, and may be propagated 
by 
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by ſeeds, but will not bear the cold of 


England. | 
NIPPLEWORT, [Lapſana.}) This 

is a common weed growing by the 

fides of foot paths and hedges, 

NITRE, | Nieram.] A ſalt, extracted 
in Perſia and the Eaſt-Indies, from 
certain earths that lie on the fides of 
hills; and artificiall, produced in ſome 
parts of Europe, from animal and 
vegetable matters rotted together (with 
the addition of lime and aſnes] and 
expoſed for a length of time to the air, 
without the acceſs of which, nitre is 
never generated: the ſalt extracted 
from the earths, &c, by means of 
water, is puriſied by colature and 
cryſtallization, 

Pure nitre diſſolves in about fix 
times its weight of water, and con- 
cretes againin to colourleſs tranſparent 
cryſtals; their figure is that of an 
hexagonal priſm, terminated by a 
pyramid of an equal number of ſides, 
It readily melts in the fire; and in 
contact with fuel deflagrates, with a 
bright flame and conſiderable noiſe ; 
after the detonation is over, a la 
quantity of alkaline falt is found 
remaining. The taſte of nitre is ſharp, 
penetrating, and bitteriſh, accompanied 
with a certain ſenſation of coldnefs. 

Nitre js a medicine of celebrated uſe 
in many diforders, Befides the aperient 
quality of neutral-falts in general, it 
has a manifeſtly cooling one, by which 
it quenches thirſt, and abates febrile 


- heats and commotions of the blood: 


it has one great advantage above the 
refrigerating medicines of the acid 
kind, that it does not coagulate the 
animal juices ; blood, which is coagu- 
lated by all the mineral acids,and milk, 
c. by acids of every kind, are by nitre 
tendered more dilute, and preſerved 
from coagulation : it nevyertheleſs 
ſomewhat thickens the thin, ferous, 
acrimonious humours, and occafions 
an uniform mixture of them with ſuch 
as are more thick and viſcid ; by this 
means preventing the ill conſequences 
which would otherwiſe enſue from the 
former, though it has not, as Juncker 
fuppoſes, any property of really ob- 
tunding acrimony, This medicinefor 
the moſt part promotes urine ; ſome- 
times gently looſens the belly; but in 
cold phlegmatic habits, very rarely has 
this effect, though given in large doſes ; 


r 
alvine fluges, ing from tas great 
acrimony of the bile ar inflamms tian 


of the inteſtines, are ſuppreſſed by 
it: in cholerie and febrile diſorders, 
jt generally excires ſweat ;z but in ma- 
lignant cafes, where the pulſe is lo, 
and the ſtrength foft, it retards this 
ſalutary evacuation and the eruption of 
the exanthemata. | 

Dr. Stahl has written an expreſs 
treatiſe upon the medical virtues of 
nitre ; in which he informs us, from 
his own experience, that this ſalt added | 
to gargariſms employed in inflamations 
of the fauces in acute fevers, thickens 
the falival moiſture upon the. palate 
and fauces into the confiſtence of a 
mucus, which keeps them moiſt for 
a conſiderable time, whereas, if nitre 
be not added, a fydden dryneſs of the 
mouth immediately enſyes ; that i 
nephritic complaints, the prudent oſs 
of nitre js of more ſervice than any o 
the numerous medicines uſually re- 
commended.in that diſeaſe : that nitre 
gives eat relief in ſuppreſſion and 

eat of urine, whether fimple or occa- 
fioned by a venereal taint ; that it is 
of great ſervice in acute and inflam, 
matory pains of the head, eyes, ea 
teeth, &c. in alleryſipelatous affeRions, 
whether particular or univerſal, and 
likewiſe in chronic deliriums ; that in 
diarrhcez happening in petechial fevers, 
nitre mixed with abſorbents and dia- 
phoretics, had the belt effects, always 
putting a ſtop to the flux, or rendering 
the evacuation ſalutary; that in diar- 
rhœæ happening in the fmall-pox, it 
had-been employed with the like ſyc- 
ceſs, two doſes or three at moſt (con- 
ſiſting of two, three, or four grains 
each, according to the age, &c. of the 
patient) given at the interval of two or 
three hours, putting a ſtop to the fu, 
after the bezoardic- powders, bo 
with and without opium, had been 
given without ſucceſs, The ſame 
author recommends this ſalt likewiſe 
as a medicine of fingular ſeryice in 
choleras attended with great, anxieties 
and heat of the blood; in the flatulent 
ſpaſmodis heart-byrns familiar to hy- 
pochondrical people; and the loſs. 
appetite, nauſea, vomiiing, & c. whic! 
gouty . perſons are ſometimes ſeized 
with upon the pains of the feet, &c. 
ſuddenly remitting. In caſes of this 
laſt kind, the uſe of nitreſurely requires 

great 


NOR 
t N although the author aſ- 


ures us, that no bad conſequences are 
to be feared from it, Nevertheleſs he 
pb ſerves, that in a phthifis and ulcerous 
ectlons, it has been found to be of 
no ſervice; and that therefore its uſe 
may be ſuperſeded in theſe complaints. 
Indeed in diſorders of the lungs in 
N it is commonly reckoned to be 
ther hurtful than beneficial. 

The uſual doſe of this medicine a- 
mong us is from two. or three grains 
to a fcruple; though it may be given 
with great ſafety, and generally to bet- 
ter ger in larger quantities; 
the only inconvenience is its being apt 
to ſit uneaſy on the ſtomach. Some 
have armed, that this falt loſes half 
its weight of aqueous moiſture by 
fuſion, and conſequently that one part 
of melted nitreis equivalent to two of 


the cryſtals ; but it did not appear, . 


upon ſeveral careful trials, to lofe fo 
much as. one-twentieth of its. weight, 
The officinal preparations of nitre are 
decoRion or ſolution in water and 
roches, A corrofive acid ſpirit is alſo 
extracted from it, It is employed like- 
wiſe in operations on metallic bodies, 
for promoting their calcination, or 
burning out their inflammable matter, 
NONE-SO-PRETTY, London 
pries, 1 
NONESUCH, „ Frowzx or 
rer, Campion. 
NORTHERN ASPECT, Is the 
ſt favourable of any in England, as 
Having very little benefit from the ſun, 
even in the height of ſummer, there- 
can be of little uſe, whatever may 
ve been advanced to the contrary : 
Far although many ſorts of fruit-trees 
will thrive and produce fruit in ſuch 
poũ t ons, yet ſuch fruit can be of little 
worth, ſinee they are deprived of the 
kindly wermth of the ſun to correct 
thelr crude Juices, and render them 
well taſted and wholeſome ; therefore 
it is to little porpoſe to plant fruit- 
trees @gainſt ſuch walls, except it be 
lor ſuch which are intended for baking, 
&c. where the fire will ripen, - and 
render thoſe juices wholeſome, which, 


For want of fun, could not be perſormed 


while growing. | 
You may alſo plant Morello Cher- 
rjes, for preſerving; and white and 
red Currants to come late, aſter thofe 
which are expoſed to the ſun are gone : 
«and if the ſoil be warm and dry, ſome 
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ſorts of ſummer Pears will do tolerably 
well on ſuch an expoſure, and will 
continue 1.nger in eating, than if they 
were more expoſed to the ſun, But 
Joy ſhould by no means plant winter 

ears in ſuch an aſpect, as hath been 
practiſed by many ignorant perſons, 
fince we find that the beſt ſouth walls, 
in ſome bad years, are barely warm 
enough to ripen thoſe fruits, 

Duke Cherries planted againft walls 
expoſed to the north, will ripen much 
later in the ſeaſon ; and if the foil is 
warm, they will be well flavoured, fo 
that hereby this fruit may-be continued 
a month later than is uſual, 

NOSEBLEED.. Milfoil, 

NOVEMBER, The ninth month 
of the year, 

Work to be dine this month in the 

Kitchen Garden, 

Continue to fow Beans and Peas on 

a warm border, to ſupport theſe ſown 


laſt month, 


About the middle of this month 
begin to cut off the leaves of Artichokes 
cloſe down to the ground, and throw 
the earth up in ridges about the plants, 
which will keep out the froſt better 
than laying long dung over them, In 
very ſevere weather, however, they 
— require a covering of ſtraw or 

itter, 

Take up Carrots and Parſnips, and 
other kitchen roots, this month in 
a dry day, for winter ſtores, Cut 
the tops off cloſe, clean them from dirt, 
and depoſit them in a bed of dry ſand, 
with the crowns of the roots outwards, 
over which lay a covering of ery firaw, 

Potatoes ſhou!d be laid in a dry 
room, and in froſty weather covered 
with ſtraw a foot thick, Examine 
them frequently, and rake out the 
rotten ones, otherwiſe they will cor- 
rupt the whole ſtock. 

It is a good method to gather only 
the outſide leaves of Spinage at this 
feaſon, for the inner ones will grow 
the larger againſt another gathering. 


Prepare hot-beds to raiſe Aſparagus, _ 


in the manner above directed for ma- 
king hot - beds. 0 

Nurſery, Fruit, and Fleer Gardens. 

Prepare your land for new planta- 
tions in February or March. 

Stake and tie new planted trees; 
lay mvlch on their roots, and cover 
the beds of ſcedling exotic plants, in 

ſharp 
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' n ſharp frofts, with hoops and mats, 
or totally with peas-ftraw, &c. | 

Plants in pots ſhould be plunged in- 
to the earth to the rim in a warm 
firvation, when they may be eaſily 
- covered, Kas | 
- Open the Greenhouſe windows in 
the middle of the day, and water the 
plants as there ſhall be need. 

Take care to ſhelter the choiceſt of 
your Tulips, Hyacinths, Ranunculus's 
and- Anemonies, from heavy rains, 
ſharp froſts, and ſnow, which will 
deſtroy or greatly injure them; and 


continue to plant thoſe and other 


bulbous roots as in October. 

Continue to tranſplant Roſes, Sy- 
ringas, Honeyſuckles, and other hardy 
Rowering ſhrubs; and prune off 
their irregular branches at the ſame 
time; you may alſo take up their 
ſuckers, and place them in the nur- 
ſery for increaſe, . 

Prepare the ground for receiving the 
more tender plants in the ſpring. Clear 
the gravel walks of weeds, moſs, and 
rubbiſh, and roll them once a week in 
a dry day; which will keep them in 
better order than the modiſh cuſtom of 
digging them up for the winter, | 

Trees and Shrubs in flowers 
- Honeyfuckles, lauruſtinus, meze- 
reon, paſſion-flower, pyracantha in 


fruit, roſes, ſtrawberry-tree in fruit 


and flower, 
Flavers, 
Anemonies, aſters, Chineſe aſters, 
colchicums, cyclamens, daifies, gol- 
den-rods, panſies, polyanthuſes, prim- 
roſes, ſtarworts, ſtocks, ſtriped lilies 
in leaf, ſunflowers, wallflowers. 
NOURISHMENT of Plants, Stet 
Foop, * Sh 1 a 
NURSERY. A moſt uſeſul diſ- 
tri of gardening, appropriated for 
the raifing and nurſing all ſorts of trees, 
ſhrubs, and herbaceous plants, to a 
proper growth, for ſupplying and re- 
cruiting the different gardens, orchards, 
plantations, &c, | 
In the Nurſery-garden are raiſed all 
the different forts of fruit-trees, and 
fruaQtiferous ſhrubs, by the methods 
directed for each ſort under their pro- 
per genera, nurſing and training them 
up to a proper fize & growth for plant - 
ing in the garden or orchard, where 
they are finally to remain to produce 
their fruit. 
Likewiſe in the Nurfery is raiſed the 
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vaſt train of foreſt - trees, hardy orna- 
mental trees, and ſhrubs in genersl, 
both deciduous and ever-greens of all 
thoſe kinds, and training them up to a 
proper ſize for the purpofes for which 
or are deſigned in the plantations 
and pleaſure ground, 
And in the Nurſery may alſo be 
raiſed all the ſorts of hardy herbaceous 
plants, both fibrous rooted, bulbous, 
and tuberous-rooted kinds, for adorn - 
ing the pleaſuce - garden, medical 


uſe, & c. E ee 
All forts of the above kinds may be 

readily raiſed together in the ſame 

Nurſery in ſeparate compartments, 


A Nurſery thus furniſhed with the 
different ſorts of all kinds of trees, 
ſhrubs,” and herbaceous plants, will 
prove an inexhauſtible ſource of ac- 
commodation both for private and 
public uſe. | 

The raiſing or propagation of the 
numerous kinds is performed by va- 
rious methods, as by ſeed, ſuckers, 
layers, cuttings, flips, off-ſets, part- 
ing the roots, grafting, budding; each 
of which methods as directed under 
their proper heads; and after bein 
raiſed by either of the above methods, 
ſtationed in Nurſery-rows, they are to 
remain until they have acquired a 


proper growth for their reſpective uſes, 


then to be tranſplanted into the garden, 


- ofchard, plantation, c. where th 
are defigned finally to remain, to 


the ſeveral purpoſes for which they 
are calculated, either for uſe, orna- 


ment, or variety; obferving, that as 
a tecruit of ſome or other of the various 


ſorts will be required to be drawn off 
every year, to ſupply the different 
gardens and plantations, a freſh ſup- 
ply of young plants ſhould alſo be 
raiſed accordingly every 'year in the 
Nutſery, of moſt of the various kinds, 
ſo as to have this diftri& always fully 
ſtocked with all kinds in ſeveral dif- 
ferent degrees of growth; ſome in 
ſeed-beds, others tranſplanted in Nur - 
ſery-rows ; ſome one year, others two, 
three, or ſeveral years: all of which 


ſhould be well attended to, both in 


private and public Nurſeries, that there 
may be a ſufficiency of plants of all - 


' ſorts for furniſhing every different de- 


partment of gardening as they ſhall be 
occaſionally wanted, F In 
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In the public N urſery+gardens they 
have alſo convenient green-houſes, 
glaſs-caſes, and ſtoves, with their pro- 
per appendages, for railing the tender 
Exotics from the warmer parts of the 
world ; theſe departments are always 
ſtationed in the watmeſt and moſt ſun- 
ny fituation, having their front directly 
facing the ſouth, to have all poſſible 
benefit from the ſun's influence; and 
each principal department having its 
different appendages as aforeſaid;which 
are ſmaller departments of frame- 
work, ſalhed and glazed, either ad- 
Joining to the main ones, or detached : 
erving as ſeminaries or nurſeries for 
taiſing and nurſing the various tender 
pany to a proper growth for furniſh- 
g the other larger conſeryatories, 


Thus a Nurſery ground, furniſhing 


plants of different temperatures, will 
prove very valuable, and its various 
growths willafford the moſt agreeable 
ſource of variety at all ſeaſons, which 
to many will appear as ornamental and 
defireable as the moſt elegant pleaſure- 
ground or flower- garden. 

With reſpe& to the proper extent or 
dimenſions of a Nurſery, whether for 
private , uſe, or for public ſupply, it 
muſt be according to the quantity of 

!ants required, or the demand for ſale; 
f ſor private nſe, from a quarter or 
half an acre to five or ſix may be pro- 
per, which muſt be regulated accord- 
ing to the extent of garden-ground and 
plantations it is required to ſupply 
with the various ſorts of plants; and 
if for a public Nurſery, not leis than 
three or ſqur acres of land will be 
Worth occupying as ſuch, and from 
that to fifteen or twenty acres, or.more, 
may be requiſite, according to the 
demand, though ſome occupy forty or 
fifty acres in Nurſery- ground. 


In the neighbourhood of London, ſor 


eight or ten miles round, there ate a 
I reat number of extenſive publie Nur- 
teries, moſt beautifully furniſhed, with 
.a prodigious variety of all ſorts of trees, 

ſhrubs, and herbaceous plants, of 
different degrees, of growth, for ſupply- 

8 doblemen and gentlemen's gardens 
and plantations, for ſome hundreds of 
miles diſtant at home and Abroad; as 
Aro all forts of 8 oft of which 

Nurſeries are alſo furniſhed with all 
' proper greeh-hovuſes, glaſs. caſes, ſtoves, 
Ke, for the raifing all kinds of curious 

tender exotics fot public ſupply; 

Vor. II. 
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With regard to foil fot & e 
the natute and quality of this, without 
all diſpute, requires -our particular 
attention. The Nurſery- men generally 
ny a loamy ſoil of a moderately- 
ight temperatnent, i poiſible; ſuch 
as in moſt of the Nurſery: grounds 
around London: however, a Nutſery 
may be of any fac moderately light 
land, that is fifteen or eighteen inches 
depth of good working ttaple, but if 
two or three ſpades deep it will be the 
reater advantage; and where there is 
cope of ground to chuſe from, always 
prefer that where there is a good depth; 
and naturally rich or fat ſoil; for the 
ſoil of a Nurſery cannot be too good; 
notwithſtanding what ſome advanee to 
the contrary 3 for if ſoil prove poet 
and lean, the plants raiſed therean 
will be languid, weak; and ſtunty j 
and no temedy, how artful ſoeber, 
will be ableto rectify their conſtitution; 
eſpecially all the tree-kinds : ,where- 
as thoſe raiſed in a good fat ſoil al- 
ways aſſume free growth, and advanet 
with ſtrength and vigour, It is net 
abſolutely requiſite, however, that th 
ſoil ſhould be exceedingly rich, net 
over carefully manured, a medium bt- 
tween the two extremes is beſt. A 
good freſh fat: foil, ſuch as any good 
paſture, which having the ſw 
trenched to the bottom, is efcellegt 
for the growth, of trees; any good fat 
ſoil of corn-fields is alfo extremely 
proper; or any other good. ſbil of tx 
nature of common , garden«earth 1d 
Alſo very well adapted for a Nurſetj. 
As to fituation; if this be tathet 
fomewhat low it will be the better 
, becauſe it is natutally  warttier, and 
more out of the power of cutting 
boiſterous winds than a higher fitud- 
tion; though if it happens where ſorhs 
arts of the rouge is high and for 
low, it may be an adyantage,-the bei- 
ter to ſuit the nature of the differet 
plants. It js alſo of ſingular advanta 
to have 11 fun 
to the fun, und tree air; and, if 
.polhble, where there is the convenienes 
of having water ſor the occaſional 
watering, of ſeedlinge, and ſome newly 


tranſplanted plants. | | 
And as to a Nerfery for. ptivate vfe, 
with regard to its place of ſituation; 
reſpeing the other garden diſtrifts 
that, where mere 1s bem, it — 
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dos entirely detached, or may be ſome- 


_ + what contiguous to the outer bound- 
" afies of the ſhrubbery plantations of 


the pleaſure-ground, and ſo contrived 
as to lead inſenſibly into it by winding 


' walks, ſo as to appear part of the 
garden. | 


A fence round the whole ground 1s 


neceſſary: this may either be a hedge 
and ditch, ora paling ; the former is 


the cheapeſt, and in the end the moſt 
durable; though in ſome places whete 
hares and rabbits abound, paling fences 
at firſt are eligible, for preſerving the 
Nurſeries from the depredations of 
thoſe animals, which often do great 
miſchief to the young plants, by bark- 
ing and cropping them: a good hedge- 
-and-ditch-ferice, however, may be 
made very effeQual againſt the inroads 
of both men and brutes ; and the moſt 
eligible plant for this purpoſe is the 
haw-thorn; 

The ground muſt then be all re- 
gularly trenched one or two ſpades 
deep, according as the natural depth 
of foil will admit, for by no means 
dig deeper than the natural good ſoil, 
let it be either one, one and a Half, or 
two ſpades deep, 

Then, having trenched the ground, 
proceed to. divide it by walks into 
quarters, and other compartments ; a 


principal walk ſhould lead directly 


through the middle of the ground, 
which may be from five to eight or ten 
feet wide, according as it ſhall ſeem 
proper for uſe or ornament, having a 
broad border on each fide : another 
walk ſhould be carried all round next 
the outward boundary, four or five 
feet wide, leaving an eight or ten-feet 
border next the fence all the way; 
then may divide the internal part by 
- croſs walks, ſo as to form the whole 
-Into four, fix, or eight principal divi- 
fions, which are commonly called 
quarter s. 

One or more of the diviſions muſt 
be allotted for a ſeminary, i. e. for the 


reception of all forts of ſeeds, for 


raiſing ſeedling” plants ro furniſh the 


other parts; therefore divide this ſeml- 


naryc ground into four- ſeet· wide beds, 
with foot-wide alleys at leaſt between 
bed and bed: in theſe beds ſhould be 
 ſowed ſeeds, - &. of all ſuch trees, 


_ . ſhrubs, and herbaceous plants, as are 
raiſrd from ſeed 5 and which ſeeds 


E 
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conſiſt of the vatious forts of kernels 
and ſtones of fruit, to raiſe ſtocks for 


_ grafting and budding; ſeeds of ſoreſt- 


trees, ornamental trees, ſhrubs, &c, 
and ſeeds of numerous herbaceous 
perennials, both of the fibrous-rooted 
and bulbous-rooted tribe, The ſowing 
ſeaſon is both ſpring and autumn, ac- 
cording to the natufe of the different 
ſorts, which is fully illuſtrated under 
their proper genera; and when the 
young tree and ſhrub ſeedlimg - plants ſo 
raiſed, are one or two years old, they 
are to be planted out in Nurſery-rows 
into the othet principal diviſion ; but 
many kinds of hetbaceous plants re- 
quire to be pricked out from the 
ſeed-beds, when but from two to 
three or four months old. On the 
other hand, moſt kinds of bulbous 
ſeedlings will not be fit for plant- 
ing out in leſs than one or two 


years. 
Another of the Nurſery-· ground 
ſhould be allotted for tools of various 


trees and ſhrubs, for the propagation 
by layers, by which vaſt numbers of 


plants of different kinds are pro- 


pagated. Theſe ſtools are ſtrong plants 
of trees arid ſhrubs, planted in rows 
three or four feet diſtant every way, 
and ſuch of them as naturally riſe 
with tall ſtems are, after being plant- 
ed one year, to be headed down 
near the ground, to [force out many 
lower ſhoots conveniently ſituated for 
laying, 
- The othet principal divifions, there- 
fore, of the Nurſery-ground, is for the 
reception of the various ſorts of ſeed- 
ling-plants from the above ſeminary- 
quarters; alſo for all others that are 
raiſed from ſuckers, layers, cuttings, 
&c, there to be planted in rows from 
one to two or three feet aſunder, ac- 
cording to theit natures : obſerving to 
allow the tree arid ſhrub-kinds treble 
the diſtance of herbaceous perennials, 
. Of the tree and ſhrub-kinds ſome are 
to be planted for ſtocks to graſt and 
bud the ſele& ſorts of fruit-trees upon, 


and other choice plants, which are 
' uſually propagated by thoſe methods; 


others are trained up entirely on their 
own roots without budding and graſt - 
ing, as in moſt foreſt and other hardy 


tree-kinds ; as alſo almoſt all the ſorts 


of ſhrubs, | 
Here 
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Here they are to remain to have two, 
three, or ſeveral years growth, according 
as they ſhall require for the ſeveral 

rpoſes for which they are deſigned 
in their future ſituations in the garden, 
&c, which is directed in their ref; 
tive cultures. 

With regard to the manner of per- 
ſorming the various methods of pro- 
pagation for raiſing the numerous Nur- 
ſery- plants, it is fully exhibited under 
the following heads, in the courſe of 
this work : ſowing ſeeds——layerr— cut- 
fings — ſuckers — ſlips — off-ſets—— parting 
roots — grafting -» tion, And the 
ſorts tnat are uſually propagated by 
either of thoſe methods are pointed 
out under their ſeveral reſpeRive heads, 
with particular directions of the ſeveral 
ways each method is performed on 
the different kinds, 

The ſeaſon for performing the works 
of ſowing, planting, &c. is different in 
different kinds, but autumn and fpring 
are the principal ſeaſons, 

Some ſorts require to be ſowed in 
zutumn, others not till ſpring, which 
is particularly explained for the va- 
rious forts undr the articles them. 
ſevles · 

An d as to planting ortranſplanting, 
the principal ſeaſon is from October 
until March, or even until April for 
tender kinds, eſpecially many of the 
ever-green tribe; but all hardy trees 


and ſhrubs may be tranſplanted any 


time in winter, in open mild weather 
from October until March, as juſt 
obſerved ; and for the tender kinds of 
over - greens, &c. early in autumn, or 
not till ſettſed weather in ſpring, is the 
roper time to remove theſe ſorts. 

But as to hardy herbaceous fibrous- 
rooted plants, they may be tran”. 
planted almoſt any time in autumn or 
ſpring ; even many ſorts in ſummer, 
when planting them out from the 
ſeminary ; obſerving, however, autumn, 
and ſpring are the proper planting-ſea- 
ſons for older or larger plants; and 
which arg alſo the only proper ſeaſons 
for dividing or flipping the roots gf all 
theſe kinds of plants for increaſes, 
As for bulboys-rooted kings, & all 
ſuch tuberous roots whoſe leaves decay 
in ſummer, the proper ſeaſon for plant- 
ing or tranſplanting them is from Ma 


| y 
er June until the beginning of Augult, 


— 
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when their flower. ſtalks decay, which 
in ſome ſorts happens early and ſome 
tate in the ſummer ; but as ſoon as it 
happens in the different ſorts, is the 
only proper time to remove al} thoſe 
kinds of plants when neceſſary, as alſo 
to ſeparate their off · ſets for ipgreaſe; 
and which may either be planted a- 
gain directly, or kept out of ground 
one, two, or ſ. months, though 
it is proper to plant the principal part 
again in autumn, unleſs where any ig 
to be retained for ſale, p ; 

Succulent perennials may be tranf, 
planted almoſt any time from March 
or April until Auguſt or September, 
which is the beſt feaſon for removi 
theſe kinds; and moſt kinds of ſuc- 
culent cuttings ſucceed beſt when 
planted in ſummer, 

In the diſtribution of all the varioys 
forts of plants in the Nurſery, ler each' 
fort be ſeparate : the fruit-trees ſho 
generally occupy ſpaces by themſelves 
the foreſt-trees, &c, ſhould alſo be 
ſtationed together; all the ſhruh-kind 
ſhould alſo be ranged in ſeparate com, 

ments; allot alſo a place for her- 
ceous perennials z a warm place 
ſhould likewiſe be allotted for the ten · 
der kinds, and ingloſed with yew hedges, 
or a reed hedge, &c, in which com- 
partments you may ſtation all fuch' 
plants that are a little tender whilſt 
young, and require occafional ſhelter 

m froſt, yet are not ſo tender as tq 
require to be houſed like green-houſg 
plants, &c, ſo that in ſuch compart- 
ments there may alſo be frames of 
various fizes, cher 65 de covered oc. 
caſionally with glaſs-lights, or with 
matts, to contain ſuch ef the choicer 
of the above tender kinds in pots, to 
be nurſed up a year or two, or Jonger, 
with cccafional ſhelter, = folly 
gradually to bear the op ully. 
2 arrangement of all = — 

the open grounds, muſt always 
in 8 or Nurſery-Rows, to ſtand 
till it arrives at a growth 
for drawing off for the garden 
and plantationsz placing the fruit-" 
tres ſtocks, &c, for grafting and 
budding upon, in rows two feet a- 
ſunder, if for dwarfs ; but ftandards 
two feet and a half, and a foot and 
half in the —— 3 _ 
being grafted udded, = 
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1275 frujt-trees, &6; that if 
ey are to ſtand. to grow to any large 
they ſhould be allowed the width 
ir yard between the rows. Foreſt- 
frees ſhould alſo be placed in rows from. 
* or three feet afunder, and half 
chat diſtance in the rows; varying 
ue 68 both Ways according to 
| tee they are to. ſtand; the ſhryb 
ind ſhould likewiſe be arranged j in 
ws about two feet aſunder, ang fif- 
n or eighteen inches diſtant in each 
ine; and as to herbaceous plants, they 
ould enerally be. diſpoſed in four 
get. wide e. beds, in rows from (ix to 
525 of eighteen inches aſupder, ac- 
cording to their nature of growth, 
d time they are to 
By the above arrangement of the 
vious, ſorts. of bardy trees, ſhrubs, 
i herbaceous plants, in rows at thoſe 


all diſtances in the Nurſery, a pro- 
igious number of plants ate contain- 
a n à narrow compaſs, which is 

ee m, as they are only to re» 
455 a ſhort. time; and that by being 
thus ttationgd ina Ittle compaſs, they 
axe more readily kept under a proper 
regwation for the time they are to re- 
main in this department. 


„But in the ,publis Nurſeries. they 
WA Lib 1 many Kinds of teedling : 


rybs in much cloſer rows 


| « uſt 485 opt, than the diſtances, 


e eſcribed not only in order to 
Band the ground to the beſt ad- 
Vaniage, but, y Kanding cloſer, it en- 
eq) rages.the fem to ſhoot more directly 
up ward, and prevents their expanding 
themiclyes much any where. but at top, 
as for inſtance, many ſorts of ever- 
paves. hat are but of flow growth 

tix firſt year or two, ſuch as the pine- 
recs, firs, and ſeveral others; which 
e Nurſery- gardeners often prick out 
for the ſeminary, ficlt into four-feet- 
ws e beds, in rows, length-ways, ſix 
pches aſunder; and after having one 
twp years growth. here, tranſplant 
2 in rows a. foot aſunder ; and in 
& year, of two after give them another 
0d final tranſplantation jn the Nur- 
ſery, in rows two or three feet aſunder, 
obſerved above z and by theſe dif- 
(pn tranſplantings, it will | encourage 
roots ta branch out into many 
rizoptal- fibres, and prepare them 
for final e e which 


,__ TU 
if in the mere particularly neceffary i 
werabof the pine 1 kinds, and 


ſeveral other ever - greens, as is more 
fully De under their ner 


10 reſpett to the different methods 

of planting the various ſorts of Nur- 
ſery-plants, after being raiſed either by 
ſeed, layers, cuttings, &. it is per- 
formed in ſeveral ways to different 
forts 3 ſome are pricked ont by dibble, 
others are put in hy the ſpade, either 

trenches, flitting-in, trenching, or 
boling; and ſome are drilled in by a 
ſpade or hoe, 

As to moſt of the tree and ſheub- 
kind, ſometimes the young ſeedlin 
trees and ſhrubs are pricked out from 
the ſeminary by didble; ſometimes 
— are — ut in by the ſpade in the fol- 

ethods: firft, having ſet a 

e — plant by, ſtrike the ſpade into 
— ground with its back cloſe to the 
line, and give another itroke at righy 
angles with it; then ſet a plant into 
the crevice made at the ſecond ſtroke; 
bring it cloſe up into the firſt made 
crevice even with the line, and preſs 
the mould cloſe to it with the foot 5/ 
theri proceed to plant another in the 
fame way; and ſo proceed till all is 
planted, A fecond method is for 
plants with rather larger roots: ſtrike 
the ſpade down with 2 back cloſe to 
the line, as aforeſaid, and then with à 
ſpade cut out a narrow ttench, cloſs. 
along the line, as practi ſęd in planting 
box-edgings, making the fide next the 
—ç rfectiy upright; then placi 

ants upright againſt the back 

= "EE cheſs to the ling, at the 
proper diſtances, before mentioned ; 
and as you go on; trim in the earth 
upon their roots and when one row is 
thus planted, tread the earth gently 

all along cloſe to the plants; and then 
proceed to plant another row; A 
ſecond method of planting-out ſmalt 
tree and ſhrub plants is, having ſet the 
line as above, then turning the ſpade 
edgeways to the line, caſt out the eco 
of that ſpit, then a perſon being rea v 3 
wich plants, ſet one in the cavity clo 
to the line, and directly taking an- 
other ſuch ſpit, turn the earth in upon 
the roots of the plant, and then pla- 
cing another plant into the ſecond cut, 
cover its roots with the earth of a third 


ſpit, 
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ſpit, and ſo on to the end : but ſome. 
times, when the roots are any. thing 
larger, holes are made along. by the 
line wide enough to receive the roots 
freely,every way; ſo covering them in, 
as above, as you go on: obſerving al- 
ways to preſs the earth gently with the 
foot cloſe to the roots, and cloſe about 
the ſtems, to ſettle the plants firmly 
in their proper poſition, | 

Herbaceous fibrous-rooted plants 
are, for the moſt part, planted with a 
dibble, except when the roots are 
larger and ſpreading, or ſuch as are 
removed with balls of earth; then 
they are more. commonly planted by 
holeing them in with a garden trowel, 
or ſmall ſpade. 

Bulbous and tuberous-rooted plants, 
| as lilies, tulips, anemonies, ra- 
nunculas, &c. are very commonly 
planted with a dibble, but many ſorts 

ay alſo be drilled in with a hoe, 
Theſe forts are alſo ſometimes planted 

follows: rake or trim the earth 
om off the top of the beds from, about 
three to four or fiveinches deep, into 
the alleys, then place the roots in rows 
upon the ſurface, and immediately 
cover them with the earth which was 
drawn off into the alleys for that pur- 
poſe, - ſpreading it evenly over every 
part, ſo as to bury all the roots an 


But as to the tender kinds of exotic- 
plants they require occaſional ſhelter 
whilſt young, many of them ſhould 
be. potted, in order for moving to a 
warm fituation in winter, or ſome in- 
to frames, &c, to have occaſional ſhel- 
ter from froſt, by glafſes or mats, as 
they ſhall require; hardening them, 
however, by degrees, to bear the open 
air fully in the Nurſery they earround, 
And the moſt tender kinds, tbat re- 
2 the aid of a green - houſe and 

ove, muſt all be potted, and placed 
among the reſpective plants of thoſe 
conſervatories. 

With reſpect to the management of 
the various hardy Nurſery- plants; 

Thoſe deſigned as ſtocks for ſruit- 
trees ſhould have their ſtems gene- 
rally cleared from lateral ſhoots, ſo as 
to form a clean ſtraight ſtem, but 
never to ſhorten the leading. ſhoot, 
unleſs it be decayed, or become very 


grooked, in which caſe it may be prov 


ſuch as in many of the flowery- tribe, 
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per to cut it down low in ſpriag, and 
it will ſhoot, out again; training tha 
main ſhoot for a ſtem, with its 
entire for the preſent, till grafted or 
budded; and as to the grafting and 
budding them, that work is full directed 
under theſe articles, and their general 
method of training, whether. fordwarſy 
or ſtandards, is alſo particularly en. 
hibited under thoſe two beads, and in 
the reſpective genera of the various 


Foreſt-trees ſhould alſo be encouraged 
to form ſtraight. clean ſtems, by oc 
caſional trimming of the largeſt lateral 
branches, which will alſo promote the 
leading top-ſhoot in aſpiring farther in 
height; always ſuffering that part oi 
each tree to ſhoot at full length, thas 
is not to top it, unleſs, - however, 
where the ſtem divides into forks, , 
trim off the weakeſt, and leave the 
ſtraighteſt and itrengeſt ſhoot or branchy 
to ſhoot. out at its proper length ta 
form the top, 3s above. (53 

The different ſorts of ſhrubs may 
either be ſuffered to branch out in their 
own patural way, except juſt regula · 
ting very irregular. growths z or ſome 
may be trained with tangle clean fiems, 
from about a foot to two or three high, 
according, as you ſhall think proper 
with reſpect to the ſorts or purpoſes 
for which you deſign them in the 
ſhrubbery z but many ſhrubs appear 
the moſt agreeable when permitted to 
ſhoot out laterally all the way, ſo 28 
be branchy ar feathered to the bott 

All the ſruit- trees, as — 
or budded, ſhould have all their 
different varieties numbered by pla- 
cing large flat-ſided ſticks at the ends of 
the rows, for which purpoſe many of 
the London Nurſery-men uſe the ſpokes 
of old coach-wheels,. or any thing 
about that ſiae of any durable wood, 
painting or marking the numbers 
thereon, 1, 2, 3, &c. to different ſtic 
entering the numbers in the Nurſery- 
book, with the pame of the varieties 
to which the number-ſticks are plaged z 
whereby you can always readily have 
recourſe to the ſorts wanted, ' 

The ſame method may be d 
to any other trees, ſhrubs, or herbaceous 
plants, eſpecially the varieties of par- 
ticular ſorts, when they are numerous, 
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as avriculas, carnations, tulips, ane- 


monies, ranunculas, and the like, 

With reſpect to watering the Nur. 
ſery- plants; this may be very requiſite 
in dry hot weather in fpring and ſum- 
mer, to ſeed-beds and tender ſeedling- 
plants, while young, and when firſt 
planted out till they have taken good 
root; alſo occaſionally to new-layed 
layers, and newly-planted cuttings, in 
dry warm weather; but as to hardy 
trees and ſhrubs of all ſorts, if planted 
out at the proper time, that is, not too 
tate in ſpring, no great regard need be 


paid to watering, for they will gene- 


rally ſucceed very well without any: 
indeed where there is but a few, you 
may if you pleaſe water them a little, 
if it proves a very dry ſpring in April 
and May; but where there are great 
Plantations, it would be an almoſt in- 
fupportable fatigue, and great expence ; 
2s in many public Nurſeries, where 
they each winter or ſpring plant out 
fifty or ſixty thouſand trees and ſhrubs, 
and in ſome double thoſe numbers, 

Every winter or ſpring, the ground 
between the rows of all forts of tranſ- 
planted plants in the open Nurſery- 
quarters muſt be digged; this is par- 
ticulaly necefſary to all} the tree and 
fhrub-kind that ſtand wide enough in 
rows to admit the ſpade between; 
which work is by the Nurſery-men 
called turning-in; the moſt general 
feafon for which is any time from 
October or November until March, but 
the ſooner it is done the more advanta- 
geous it will prove to the plants, Fhe 
ground is to be digged but one ſpade 
deep, proceeding row by row, turning 
the top of each ſpit clean to the bottom, 
that al] weeds on the top may be 
buried a proper depth to rot: this 
work of turning-in is a moſt neceſ- 
fary annual operation, both to deſtroy 
weeds, and to increaſe the growth of 
the young Nurſery- plants. 

In ſummer be remarkably attentive 


to keep all forts clean from weeds ; the 


ſeedlings growing cloſe in the ſeminary- 
beds muſt be hand-weeded, except the 

lants of all ſorts that grow in rows 
wide enough to introduce an hoe : this 
will prove not only the moſt expe- 
ditious method of deſtroying weeds, 
but by looſening the top of the ſoil, it 
will prove good culture in promoting 
We growth of all kinds of plants: ale 
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perform this work of hoeing in 
dry weather, in due time before the 
weeds grow large, and you may foon 
go over a large ſpace of ground, either 
with a large drawing-hoe, or with a 
ſcuffling hoe, as you ſhall find the 
moiſt convenient, 
According as quarter or com+ 
partment of the Nurſery-ground is 
cleared from plants, others muſt be 
ſubſtituted in their room from the 
feminary ; but the ground thould. 
previouſly be trenched and lie ſome 
time fallow, to recruit or recover its 
former vigour ; giving it alſo the ad- 
dition of manure, if it ſhall ſeem pro. 
per; and after being trenched in ridges, 
and having the repoſe only of one 
winter, or ſummer, or a year at moſt, 
it will ſufficiently recover its vegeta- 
tive force, and may be planted afreſh, 
It will be of adyantage to plant the 
und with plants of 2 different kind 
rom thoſe which occupied it before, 
The tender or exotic plants of all 
kinds that require ſhelter only from 
froſt, whilſt young, as we formerly 
mentioned, and by d become 
hardy enough to live in the open air, 
ſhould, ſuch of them as are ſeedlings 
in the open grounds, have the bedg 
arched over with hoops, or rods, at 
the approach of winter, in order to bg 
ſheltered with mats in ſevere weather 
and thoſe which are in pots, either 
ſeedlings or tranſplanted plants, ſhould 
be removed in October in their pots to 
a warm ſunny fituation, ſheltered with 
hedges, &c. placing ſome cloſe under 
the fences facing the ſun, where they 
may have occaſional covering of mats in 
froſty weather; others that are more 
tender may be placed in frames, to 
have occafiona] covering either of glaſs- 
lights or mats, &c, from froſt ; obſerv, 
ing of all thofe ſorts here alluded to, 
that they are gradually to be hardened 
to the open ground, and need only be 
covered in froſty weather; at all other 
times let them remain fully expoſ- 
ed, and by degrees, as they acquire 
age and ſtrength; inure them to bear 
the open air fully; fo as when they 
arrive at from two or three to four or 
five years old, they may be turned out 
into the open ground, The forts re- 
quiring this treatment are pointed out 
under their proper heads, 
NUT, 
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NUT, See Fitnrnr. 
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fufion, and elevates very little of it 


Bladder Nur. See BLADDERs....in-difgillation hence. ahbe 


Earth Nur. Gy OS 
P Nur. is plant 
3 in the Weſt- India 1 — 


where the feeds are uſed as phyſio-j· 


it riſes with a ſtalk to the height of 12 
- or 14 feet, 
Piſtachio Nur. See Piſtachia. 
Malabar Nur. See MAaLABAR, 
Wall Nur. See WaALinuT, 
NUTMEG, [Nux Moſchara.]. The 
kernel of a roundiſh nut which grows 
In the Eaſt-Indies. The outſide cover- 
ing of this fruit is ſoft and fleſhy, like 
that of a walnut, and ſpontaneouſly 
opens when the nut grows ripe ; im- 
mediately under this lies the mace, 
which forms a kind of reticular cover- 
ing ; through the fiſſures whereof ap- 
a hard woody ſhell that inclu 
the nutmeg, Theſe kernels have long 
been made uſe of both for medicinal 
and culinary putpoſes, and deſervedly 
looked upon as a warm ble 
aromatic, They are ſuppoſed likewiſe 
to have an aſtringent virtue; and are 
employed in that intention in diarrhœas 
and dyſenteties, Their aſtringency is 
ſaid to be increaſed by torrefaRtion, but 
this does not appear to the taſte : this 
treatment certainly deprives the ſpice 
of ſome of its finer oil, and thetefore 
renders it leſs efficacious to any good 
purpoſe; and if we may reaſon from 
analogy, probably abates of its aſtrin- 
gency. Nutmegs diſtilled with water, 
afford a large quantity of eſſential oil, 
reſemibling in flavour the ſpice itſelf ; 
aſter the diſtillation, an inſipid ſebace- 
ous matter is found ſwimming on the 
water; the decoction, inſpiſſated, gives 
an extract of an unctuous, very lightly 
bitteriſh taſte and with little or no aſ- 
tringenc y. Rectified ſpirit extracts 


extract poſſeſſes the flavour of the 
ſpice in an eminent degree. 

Nutmegs yield to the preſs (heated) 
-a<onfiderable quantity of limpid yel- 
low oil, which in cooling conci etes in- 
to a ſebaceous conſiſtence. In the 

ps we meet with three forts of 
unctuous ſubſtances, called oil of mace, 
though really expreſſed from the nut- 
meg. The beſt is brought from the 
Eaſt-Indies, in ſtone jars; this is of a 
thick conũ ſtence, of the colour of 


mace, and an agreeable fragrant ſmell: 
the ſecond ſort, which is paler coloured 


and much inferior in quality, comes 
from Holland in ſolid maſſes, gene- 
rally flat and of a ſquare figure :*the 
third, which is the worſt of all, and 
uſually called common oil of mace, is 
an artificial compoſition of ſerum, palm 
oil, and the like, flavoured with a lit- 


tle genuine oil of the 2 Theſe 


oils yield all that part in which their 
aromatic flavour retides, in diſtillation, 
to water, and to pure fpirit by in- 
fuſion : the diſtilled liquor and fpiritu- 
ous tincture nearly reſemble in quality 
thoſe prepared immediately from the 
nutmeg, The officinal preparations 
of nutmegs are, a ſpirituous water, 
eſſential oil, and the nutmegs in ſub- 
ſtance roaſted, The nutmeg itſelf is 
uſed in the compound horſeradiſh water, 
compound fpirit of lavender, cordial 
conſection, cardialgic troches, and 
ſyrup of buckthorn; its eſſential oil, 
in the volatile aromatic ſpirit, and the 
expreſſed oil in mithridate and theriaca, 
ſtomachic and cephalic plaſters and 
cephalic balſam, - 

NUX VOMICA. This is the 

— ſeed of a plant growing in 


the whole virtue of nutmegs by in- 
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JAE, errut] Botaniſts arid 
nutſerymen reckon a great num- 


Ber of ſpectes z but as we write chiefly 


for the uſe of the farmer, we ſhall 


_ -confineovfſelves to the cultivation of 


4h6- ſovereign of the woods, 

The oak is a large tree with a rough 
bark, ſpreating branches, and large 
leaves; deeply wivetl' at the edges: 
the flowers atz"intonfiderable ; th 


ere a kind of Howb threads: the fruſt 


As the acotn, ſtanding in à cup, and 
growing in ſome trees on a longer, and 
In others on a ſhortet᷑ foot- talk; from 
awhich difference ſome have diſtinguiſh- 
d two kinds of oak, Others have, 
In the ſame manner, divided tbe oak 
Into two kinds, one of which riſes 
more in height, and the other, which 
they call the wild oak, ſpreads more 
nts branches. But theſe are accidental 
vurieties, not diſtinct kinds. | 
The oak will grow in alm6ft any 
ſoll: this we ſee in fact, as we find oaks 
,on -all kinds of land, We ſee it on 
clayey, ſandy, and ſony ground: but 
thoſe ho have made ſtrict obſervations 
declare, that in the clayey ſoils it ob- 
tains moſt firmneſs, but in theſe the 
growth is flow, The beſt earth for 
Ha, where there is choice, is a rich 
loam. This is a ſound and commonly 
a deep foil, Too much wet is an 
enemy to the oak, ſo that it ſhould be 
guarded againſt; and *tis principally 
for this reaſon that it grows beſt on 
ſomewhat rifing grounds, for they 
are naturally more dry than the abſo- 
tute flats on which the wet lodges and 
remains. 
When the ground is too moiſt, the 
oak puts out moit branches, and the 
trunk is defrauded of its due nouriſh- 
ment; in very dry and expoſed places 
it grows low and ſtubbed. 
The timber in too moiſt ground is 


648 
ſofter, and in theſe billy and baren 
places it is harder than its uſual quali- 
ty, but 'tis there of an uneven grain, 


and leſs uſeful. 
The fineſt oak timber ls that which 


has grown on a'firm good ſoil, rather 
'inclining to clay than any other par- 


ticular quality, and where there js not 
too much moiſture, | 
The oak is propagated three ways ; 
firſt, from feed; or the acorn ; ſecond, 
by ralfing in a nee and then tranſ- 
planting ; and, thridly, by taking up 
young'ſets out of the woods, where 


they Have riſen from the fallen acorns, 


and are uſually plentiful enough, 

Of thefe methods we altogether pre- 
fer that of caiſing the oak from the 
acorn, in the place where it is to grow, 
The oaks from the nutlery are com- 


"monly twice tranſplanted to come to 


their ſtanding place, and this gives 
them two checks greater or. leſs; and 


diſpoſes them twice to an unevenneſs 
'in the growth : as to the ſets taken 


'out of woods, they afe the worſt way 


thoſe who will not raiſe, or purchaſe 
the young ſets out of a nurſery, to do 
this, but theſe wild ones, having been 
raiſed under too much ſhade, are uſual- 
Ty very ill ſhaped; and as they are 
planted out into more expoſed places, 
they commonly get an ill growth. 
Of raiſing Oaks by Tranſ plantation. 

If any one in ſpite of theſe diſ- 
advantages will plant the wild ſets, the 
method he is to take is to cut them off 
cloſe to the ground, with a ſharp knife, 
and by a ſlanting ſtroke, as ſoon as they 
are planted, This gives the root time 
to recover ſome. ſtrength, and as it 
affords a new ſhoot, that is often bet- 
ter than the original plant, But in 
this caſe the diſadvantage is plain, for 
it is evident that it would be better 


of all, Idleneſs or frugality may 89 


this. 
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this roſe ſrom the root than 
from a ſtump p. 
hoſe — 2 raiſe. oaks in a nurſery 
for tranſplantation muſt obſerve a dii- 
ferent. method from what is to be ſol- 
lowed by ſuch as ſqw them where they 
are to ſtand. They ate iq proceed 
thus. Let the acorns be ſhook, as foon 
as fully rips, from a ſtout branch of a 
welt-growing gak, and immediately 
— in the nurſeryefor the air withers 


They, are to be fer in lines, at two 
inches aſunder, and about two inches 
and, à half deep in the ground. They 
will choot the ſucceeding; ſpring, and 
they ſhould be ſuffar d to fland ll that 


— twelvemonth: then they are to o 


be. tranſplanted into another part ef 
the, nurſesy,, and ſet at eighteen; inches 
di ſtance, in ros three. ſeet aſun 
* „ are to be 2 a little when 
firſt tranſplanted, but this mutt beicare- 
fully dong, for tog much water is apt 
to hurt the oak; eſpecially when young. 
The oak is a Ne plas tree, and re- 
quires, as will ag! deſerves, a particular 
care in its, management, In manyillt- 


tle reſpects the conduct is to be difier- | 


ent from that obſerved in the ratſing 
the generality of trees; and it is to a 
want of regard to theſe, that ſo many 


young oaks are loſt more than of other 


trees. 

The young trees thus tranſplanted 
are to be watered ſametimes in dry ſea- 
ſons, and kept clear from weeds, It is 
alſo good to dig between the rows ; for 
this, by breaking the ſoil, affords them 
a greater ſupply of nouriſhment, and at 
the ſame time it cuts off theſtraggling 
or far-ſpreadingroots, which will make 
the 204, prog bear their next tranſ- 

ion the better. 

Daring the time they ſtand in theſe 
beds they are to be. regulated in their 
growth, but in this only a little "is to 
be done, They who cut off the head 
deſtroy. the tree, far if there be nota 
leading ſhoot to conduct the top, the 
whole will periſh. Neither are many 
of the ſide branches to be taken off, 
but only ſuch as tend to too much 
ſpreading. The planter is to.remember 

t the trunk of the oak.is to be his beſt 
benefit; he muſt therefore cut off ſuch 
very ſpreading branches, as would 
draw the ſap away from it and ſtarve 
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it ; but it is prodent 19 leave a compe- 
tent number of the others, ta dra up 
the ſap, When an oak in this young 
ſtate is too cloſe; pruned; the head is 
always ſeen to grow over ptoportioned; 
and weighs down the tree, and ſpoils 
its future progres. 

hen the trees have ftood aSout 
ſour years; that is, when they are be- 
tween five and & years old from the 
ſowing, they may beconyeniently tranſ- 
planted. They. are at this time of a 
pretty fize and having beer thus pruned 
ſhew well. It is dangerous to move 
them in the common way, when they 
are older, for the oak bears. removing, 
when grown to a fre, worſe than nod 

other tree, 

The time ſor tranſplanting them is 
haſt before they begin to ſhoot ; andi it 
is prudent to chuſe a! ſhowery feaſon 2 
if no rain fall, they muſt be gem 
watered, as' before directed, and it 
them: ſtrait. 1 
This is the method for raifing oaks 
by tranſplantation; aod when they 
are wanted for beauty and ornament, 
as for chumps in pars, and for wil- 

derneſfes in large gardens, this' is a 
— way, becauſe they may be 
lad of a proper growth from the com- 
mon nurſeries: or from the owner's 
own ſtock, raiſed there for other pur- 
poſes, But when oaks are intended 
for timber; and uſe and value are 
more ſtudled than ornament ; tis by 
much the beſt method to raiſe them 
from the acorn, in the places whete 
they are always to. continue. 5 

Of raijing Oaks from the Acorn,” 


When the oak is ta be * | 


diately from the acorn, a different 
method, and different ſeaſon, are to be 
obſervech for ſowing: | 

Let the acorns be gathered wi 
full ripe, from athriving tree, and ĩni- 
mediately ſpread upon the ſtoor of a d 


ſhady room; when they have 5 | 


week, frequently turning them, 
them be put up in 3 
with a quantity of dry ſand; and laid 
by for the winter. 

Early in fpring let the ground be 
marked out where the plantation is to 
be matle, and at the diſtance of forty 
feet every way, let the holes be opened 


far receiving the ſeed, Theſe art to de 


dug two ſpit deep, and the earth well 
broken 
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broken, four or ſive acrons ready topu t 
into each. and covered two inches\deep, 
and when they have ſhot, and acquired 
a little growth, all the plants, except 
the one beſt in each hole, are to be 
taken up, and that ſingle plant in each 
hole is to be nurſed up for ſome years 
with due care. , 
The head of theſe young trees is to 
be ſuffered to grow, and none of the 
branches are to be cut away, except 
ſuch as ſpread out too wide, as in the 
nurſery; and if it happen that in ſpire 
of thecare in the choice of thoſe ſhoots 
which have been ſuffered to ſtand, any 


one be uneven ; the beſt method is to 


cut it off at the ground, and wait for 
a new and better ſhoot. 

A plantation of oak thus made, if 
the ſoil be tolerable, is a fortune for 
the ſucceſſor in the eſtate 3 but it is 
not limited to that; men enter too 
late upon theſe ſtudies, otherwiſe they 
might reap the benefit of their planta- 
tions themſelves, If a man would 
begin to plant at eight and twenty, and 
ſhould live to ſee ſixty-three, there is a 
ſpace of five and thirty years, which 


is a time for raifing even an oak planta- 


tion, flow as that is in growth, to very 


- conſiderable value, though not to its 


full price, or nearly to that, 

It is not eaſy to give what can be 
called a middle calculation for the 
growth of the oak, it differs ſo prodi- 
giouſlyin reſpect of the ſoil, ſituation, 
and other circumſtances, We have 


ſeen oaks of thirty ſour years fourteen 


inches in diamater. 

An eak of this bigneſs is but ad- 
vancing toward the proper time of 
felling, and towards its value; but if 
the neceſſities of the owner induce him 
to ſell theſe, the price of the worſt 


tree among them would pay for the 
labour and charge of the plantation. 


If the young plants, when they riſe 
in theſs ſpots, appear almoſt above 
the ground, or ſtand too high with 
their roots, the beſt method is to lay 
up à parcel of fine earth againſt the 
bottom of that which is the moſt thriv- 


ing ſhoot, This happens ſometimes 
from the acorns being not fet deep 


enough, and ſometimes from the wea- 

ther: for after a froſt the mould will riſe, 

and bear up the young ſhoot with it, 
Agorns are not to be buried too 
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deep, eſpecially in a moiſt ſoil, for they 
often rot: and, on the other hand, 
they muſt not be ſet too ſhallow : for 
it not only makes the ſhoot ſtand too 
high; but frequently the field miee 
find them out, and devour the hopes 
of the plantation, 

The quantity of ground taken vp 
by this plantation, at forty feet diſ- 
tance, is not to be ſuppoſed waſted : 
for though the oaks will, in their 
larger growth, require that diſtance, 
they do not at firſt, For many years 
aſhes may be raiſed upon the ground 
between the oaks, for poles, and cut 
to a great advantge. Underwood of 
all the ſhrubby or coppice wood kinds 
may alſo be planted for a time, if the 
ground be fit for it : or it may be grazed, 
and will loſe little of its value for many 
years, Nay, the planting the trees at 
this diſtance is the only way to preſerve 
a value in the ground for theſe pur- 
poſes ; and when the ſoil is , it 
will continue to yield fine paſture, 

Of the Uſes of the Oak, 

No plantation whatſoever exceeds 
that of oak, when made in this man- 
ner: and to thoſe who will ſuffer it 
to ſtand a proper time, none equals it 
in value. By this management the 
trees will all riſe with a fingle trait 
and upright ſtem, and their branches 
ſpreading every way with a beautiful 
regularity, make, when cloathed with 
their large and fair leaves, a beautiful 
appearance, Their ſhade is preferable 
to that of any tree whatſoever : their 
very imper fections and excreſcences, 
the'oak apples, oak cones, and oak 
grapes, are beautiful; and the air is 
perfumed and rendered healthy by 
blowing over them, 

Among the excreſcences of the oak, 
we have not followed the common 
cuſtom of ranking the herb, called 
miſletoe; becauſe it is not an ex- 
creſcence, but a regular plant, riſing 
from its own ſeeds, but whoſe place 
of growth is not the ground, but the 
bark of ſome tree; and no trees afford 
it ſo ſeldom as the oak, 

Its fruit, which a good and well- 
grown oak bears annually in vaſt a- 
bundance, is an excellent food for 
Hogs, No fruit feeds them fo well, it 
gives their fleſh alſo an excellent taſte. 
The flavour of the Weſtphalia hams 
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is owing to this food, They are made 


from wild ſwine that live in the foreſts ; 
and it would, doubtleſs, be an im- 
provement of our hogs fleſh intended 
for that ſervice, if the creature wete 


ſed with acorns ; which can only be 


done to advantage by letting them run 
about, 


That they give a flavour to the fleſh: 
of ſuch hogs as eat them in abund- 
ance, is not to be queſtioned ; for our 


country people, who are not accuſtom- 
ed to that taſte in bacon, always feed 
their hogs ſome time with peaſe after 

the acorns, to take off the flavour. 
The effect of food on creatures in 
giving a taſte to their fleſh, is not to 
be doubted, The Heath-Cock of Ger- 
many is not eatable in autumn, except 
by the peaſants, becauſe its fleſh taſtes 
ſo ſtrongly of the Juniper berries he 
eats at that ſeaſon; and as to the effect 
of particular food on hogs, an inſtance 
is given in the Phiſophical Tranſactions 
of the very bones of a pig being tinged 
red, by its eating madder root at a 
8 5 


The hog is the creature that eats 
acorns molt freely and naturally, and 


is beſt fed with them; but what na- 


ture has meant as food to one animal, 
may, by proper management, or in 
neceſſity, be made food to others; all 
poultry will eat acorns if broke ſmall, 
and given them among other food, and 
nothing fattens them more, They 
have alſo been given to oxen, and other 
caitle, among their dry food; and we 
read that before the cultivation of land 
was ſo well known, they were, in part, 
the food of mankind. 
Their effe& in fattening the hog is 
ſupported by ſufficient experience. A 
k of acorns a day, with alittle 
ran, will, it is affirmed, upon good 
authority, make a healthy hog encreaſe 
a pound each day in his weight, for 
fifty or fixty days together. = 
The bark of the'Qak ſerves the tan- 
ner, and fetches. a large price; the 


dyers alſo uſe it: and it has been 


diſcovered ſome years ſince, that the 
young branches. of the oak cut'and 
ground to pieces in a mill, anſwer-all 
the purpoſes of the bark, and that in 
as great perſection on theſe occaũons. 
We have mentioned ſaw-duſt among 


„ 


eveneſt 


> 
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the articles uſeful -as manures; and 


experience ſhews that none is ſoexcel-. 


lent for that purpoſe as the duſt of the 
oak : this is natural enough, becauſe” 
the oak is the moſt firm and ſolid of all -- 
our timber, Thoſe who have tryed the 
experiment ſay alſo, that of the kinds 
of wood aſhes uſed in dreffing of land, 
the oak claims greatly preference, 

All theſe however are but, as it 
were, accidental articles of value in 
the oak, its great worth is in the tim 
ber, which in ſolidity, ſtrength, and: 
ſoundneſs, exceeds all our other kinds, 
and is therefore the moſt fit for great 
and laſting uſes. Of all kinds of wood: 
yet known in this part of the globe, 
the oak is in its ſervice the moſt uni- 

Beſide its prodigious uſe in our ſhip- 
ping, it is called for, on a thouſand - 
occaſions, in buildings, and ſor in- 
ſtruments. It refiſts the injuries of 
weather more than any other 
which is nota wonder; for even the 
fire takes effect upon it much ſlower 
than on any other timber whatſoever: 
and ſome of it is ſo hard that the beſt 
tools will ſcarce work upon it. . 

In water-works, where the timber 
is expoſed both to the air and the 
water, no wood ſtands like the oak: 
and no wood is equal to it in the ſup- 
port of burthens. The ebony and 
ſome other foreign woods, when they 
are very hard and firm, cut as dif- 
ficultly as oak, but if they are tryed in 
the ſupparting of burthens, they ſtart 
and fly under half the weight that a 
piece of oak of the ſame fize will fup- 
port with perfeR ſafety. . * 

Even the deſects, as they naturally 
appear of oak, ſerve to give. ĩt ſtrength 


.for certain particular purpoſes. Thus 


it is not unuſual for an oak trunk to 
grow a little twiſted : this may be diſ- 
covered through the bark as it is ſtang- 


whe but is very vifible when the tree js 
ſe] 


ed and ſtrippꝰ d: the trunk of ſuch 
an oak is uſeful beyond any.other, for 
the ſupporting vaſt weights. Where 
poſts, and columns are required for 
ſuch a purpoſe, nothing equals it. 
In buildings, the ſtraiteſt, fineſt, and 
growing pieces of oak: are 
uſually wanted, and they bring their 


price accordingly z- but for. engines, 
where a val ſtrength is required, the 
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body of one of thoſe ſtubbed, and rough | 
grained oaks, which are Hot fit or 


_ other purpoſes , and which are ſo hard 
that a tbol will ſcarce pierce them, is 
ſuperior to any thing. 3 

There is no,oak, while ſound, that 


is not fitted far come purpoſe. Thoſe 
parts which Will dot do for greater uſes 
make pales, poſts, cbdpers ware, and 
laths; all Which bring their price to 


| the owner : even the leaſt pieces are 
' worked into the pins and 7 s ufed in 


tjling, and that way are of value. 

Oaks that grow crooked, and firm 
withal, make what they call knee tim- 
ber for ſhippi The knottieſt and 

rougheſt Kale ate fit for piles in 
—— and mill wheels, and 
ſpokes for other wheels, are made from 
the proper pieces. 
Bede all the uſes of the oak in its 
timber tree, "we are yet to confider it 
as a part of the coppice wood plan: 
tion 3 and no kind is there more valu- 
able. The dak maintains its character 
in every condition, and is every where 
of Lalue. 

When the oak is fown among the 
coppice wood, to be felled with it at 
tweive or fourteen years = it 
yields excellent poles for hoop "Tis 
x to make theſe” of 'aſh, pd ſome 

take have; "but the Preference i is due 
to the Oak hoop beyond' all degree of 
compariſon : the LF does not exceed 
the hazel for tioops half ſo much as 
oak exceeds the ah. An oak hoop 
will laſt out (even of ay ther timbe 
The (miller kinds p, poles ſerve as 
ſaves, and the leaſt make our walking 
Ricks. The root of the oak, where 


it_ is knotty and firm, has allo. great 
| beauty When uſe 


by the turner or 
inla layer, 
Thus we ſee that this ſerviceable | 
and univerſally uſeful tree Nane = 
with materials of all kinds,, as ti 


from the ribs of à man of i war 


walking ſtaff, and ft rom the main 1 5 
of a houſe to ane 3 in the tiling; 
not the leaſt p ed os dur! is ule 5 2 
Even ſycli 2 fit for nothing elſe 
the co pice 3 * ood for firing; 
ets from 
larger ale * cut 1 5 faggots, | 
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is made of the oak is better than any 
other, 


Of the Growth of Qak Trees, 
* growth of the oak is not only 

ry erent on various ſoils ; but it 
— been ſound by nice obſervation, to 
very exceedingly at different periods 
on the ſame place. For inſtance, an 
oak bas been obſerved to grow very 
freely and very well for twenty ſuc- 
ceſſive years: at the end of this time 
it has come to a top, and has for ten 
or a dozen years made little progreſs, 
From this time it has begun to grow 
again, and has continued in its ufual 
way. increaſing viſibly in 9 and 
thickneſs. 

This, though ſeeming to ariſe from 
ſome hidden cauſe in the tree itſelf, is 
really owing to-theſoil, The tree be- 
ing planted in a good earth, ſpreads 
out its roots, and flouriſhes extreamly 
well, ſo long as they remain within the 
compaſs of that coat or layer of the 
ground ; but when they have pierced 
through that, and got into ſome other 
ſtarving and. poor earth, they receive 
little nouriſhment, and che tree comes 
to a ſtand. It would continue ſo all 
along, were it not that the ſame roots 
puſhing deeper and farther, find good 
ſoil again. Thus in the preſent” in- 
ſtance, the good ſoil holds the roots 
twenty years, and affording fufficient 
nouriſhment, the tree all that while 
grows freely, At the end of that time 
they penetrate into ſome unfavourable 
layer; there they are kept twelve years, 
all which time the tree barely lives, 
and hardly grows at all; till at the end 
of this period the roots piercing into 
another bed of good mat ter, ſupply 
the tree as at firſt, and it then grows 
and increafes again as it did from the 


ing. 

It has been obſerved already, that 
the oak will grow in any ſoil, though 
it. thrives differently according to the 
| atone that earth: but the difference 
that is made by ſoils in the ſpeedyneſs 
or ſlowneſs of the oak is not all: for 
the very grain of the wood ĩs affected 


„ byit. 


On barren heaths, where the bottom 
is — 1 the oak is ill. graĩned and 
: the. grain of chat oak-which 

TY been raiſed in ſandy ſoils, is 
ſmoother 
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ſmoother and evener than any: but 
that which has been fed by a good firm 
loam, inclining to clayey, is the right 
ſubſtantial and true grained timber. 

Though the oak will grow any where, 
it will be topped in its growth by the 
interpoſition of a bed of unfavourable 
matter in its way: it will therefore 
be worth the planter's-while to bore the 
earth with an auger where an oak 
plantation is deſigned to be raiſed : and 
that the planter may know to what a 
vaſt fize and value oaks will grow 
when the ſoil favours them, not only 
in condition, but depth, we ſhall give 
him an account of what bigneſs ſome 
have ariſen to in England, as ſupported 
by unqueftionable authority. 

In Workſop Park the Duke of Nor- 
fork had an oak which ſpread almoſt 
three thouſand ſquare yards, Near a 
thouſand horſe might ſtand under the 
ſhade of it: Plot, in his Oxford- 
ſhire, tells us of an oak at Clifton, that 
ſpread eighty-one feet from bough end 
to bough end, and ſhaded 560 ſquare 
yards of ground, "Twas computed five 
and twenty hundred men might ſtand 
ſneltered under it. The famous Robur 
Britanicum in Lord Norrey's park at 
Ricot, was computed to be able to 
ſhelter between four and five thoyſand 


men. 

The mainmaſt of the old Royal 
Sovereign was . ninety-nine feet long, 
and near a yard thick, all of one piece 
of oak; and ſome of the beams of 
that ſhip were made from another oak 

near five feet thick, and were forty 
feet in length, WTR | 


What muſt be the value of theſe 


trees is yery-evident; and there is no 
reaſon why any man who will take the 
pains in raiſing his oaks from the 
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the full fled if the growth , when it 
can — be ſuffered to ſtand ſo 
long; but with a view of advantage, 
it is idle to think of its ſtanding any 
longer: for certainly it can never be 
better than when at a full maturity. 

This then is, id. general, the beſt 
time of felling, but no particular period 
can be limited for each tree; for of 
thoſe raiſed from acorns of the ſame 
ſoil, ſome will thrive better than others, 

More things enter into the confider- 
ation in the article of ſelling the oak 
than any other timber; as the ſepara- 
ting of the bark for the tanners, and 
the like, The beſt ſeaſon is in April, 
which favours the ſeparation of the 
bark; it then riſing freely and eaſily. 

At this ſeaſon the trees being mark- 
ed out that are to be felled, the firſt 
thing to be done is to cut off fuch arms 
as may damage the trunk in the fall. 
The manner of doing this is, by begin- 
ning below cloſe to the trunk; when 
they have thus cut the arm about a 
fixth part through, they begin at the 
top near the trunk alſo, and when they 
come near meeting the other cutting, 


the arm falls off without ſplitting. 


When the branches that may be 
hurrful in the fall are thus removed, 
they are to go to work upon the trunk, 
cutting it down as near as poſſible to 
the ground, becauſe the length of the 
timber is a very great article in its value 
befide the adding to its quantity. 

When the oak is down, its trunk is 


to be * of the bark, which will 


come off freely at this ſeaſon, becauſe 
the ſap is full and flowing; as the back 


is taken off, ſet it up in ſuch a man- 
ner as it may 
off the bark ſrom the branches that 


dry beſt. After this take 


were left on, and ſet up in like man- 


+ acorn upon the = with due cafe, and ner; when this is done, let the bran- 
ſee that the ſoil t Fa fit for the ches be cyt off, and then cut it into 
kw, — ye an” inheritance” length} ft ſale. + 
, ſuc to His po * ba 5 l . [gi 
© dp res roquires Topping bv W. Y * Shears oy ha 
any other tree, whether it be intended Jo | 
r beauty, or for uſe. Nature rarely 2 wedd: being * 
over- proportions the” branches to thbe „ —— 7 
Lem is fit ſor very few purpoſes; and a | 
#4. Of the Fellingaof. the. Qak. tent deal of its value in many caſes 
. If it be true Wet an ca continues depends upon the ſeaſoning. | 
growing a hundred years, certainly - be plaineſt and moſt familiar me- 
tis beſt not to fell that tree till after thod is to truſt to time only, taking 
care 
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care to prevent accidents in the mean 
while, Thus Jet the timber, cut as 
before directed, be laid up till dry in a 
careſul manner. Let it be taken off 
the ground at a dry time, and laid up 
in an airy place, but out of the reach 
of the ſun, and defended from the 
winds, both which crack it in drying. 
Let blocks be put between the ſeveral 
pieces, to give paſſage to the air, 


If this be omitted, they grow moiſt. 


and mouldy, or breed toaditools. 'In 
this manner time will take a proper 
effect, the timber will ſhrink gradually 
and regularly, and being thus ſeaſoned, 
it will ſtand when it is employed in 
building, or on other occaſions, 
Another way of ſeaſoning oak tim- 
ber is by burying it for ſome time un- 
der ground : but this muſt be done in 
a dry ſoil, otherwiſe it will require 
more ſeaſoning when it comes out 
than it did when it was put in. 
The beſt method of all for many 
purpoſes, and particularly thoſe which 
require the beſt ſeaſoned timber, is 
that we learned of the Venetians, 
which is called the water ſeaſoning. 
This is done by ſinking the timber un- 
der water; and no way is, ſo good to 
revent its ſplitting, The Venetians 
4 the timher for their ſea ſervice two 
or three years under water before they 
uſe it, and then it ſtands firmly. 
The water ſeaſoning is commonly 
done in England in this manner, 
When the oak is cut into boards, or 
pieces, they fink it under river water 
for fourteen or fifteen days. Then 
they take it out, and lay it up Care- 
fully to dry in a cool airy. place, as 
directed in piling up the freſh timber; 
preſerving it from winds and ſun, but 
leaving the air free paſſage among it. 
© Oak that is cleft is not fo apt to 
ſplit and crack as ſuch as is entire: and 
round pieces are always more ready to 
crack than ſuch as areſquared, Theſe 
are ſlanding rules, and the workman 
it to conduct himſelf in his choice ac- 


cordingty : pieces that are bored through 


ſeldom ſplit. In general, the morethe 
oak is in its natural condition, the 
more liable it is to ſplit; and the more 


- it has been cut and wrought, the leſs, 


Burning the ends of + poſts of oak 
that are to be let into the ground, has 
deen accounted an excellent method 


— 
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to preſerve them a long time; and 
ſome have carried this practice ſo ſar, 
as to burn the ends ſo deep as to impair 
their ſtrength. It is at preſent much 
diſputed by thoſe who pretend experi- 
ence on their fide, whether this prac- 
tice be of any uſe at all. If not, tis a 
great deal of trouble thrown away. 
This burning naturally preſerves 
that part of the poſt from the worms 
by which it is ſubje& to be. gnawed 
under ground; and the Dutch, to pre- 
vent the ſame accident under water, 
cover over their piles and ſhip bottoms 
with pitch and tar; on which they 
2 e ſea ſand with powder of ſea 
ells among it, and flakes of iron, 
ſuch as fly off in the hammering. | 
In the choice of oak timber, the 
purchaſer ſhould examine the weight 
and the grain ; the heavieſt timber in 
this kind is always the beſt for purpoſes 
that require great ſtrength and ſound- 
neſs, and the ſmoother and evener the 
grain, the better for moſt occaſions, 
Oak is not to be truſted in any nice 
works, till it has been well ſeaſoned ; 
and that from full-grown trees is pre- 
ferable to ſuch as has been cut from 
ſmaller. But when the tree has ſtood 
beyond its time, the wood becomes 
ſomewhat brittle; this is the firſt 
tendency in oak to decay, . 
To judge of oak as it ſtands is an 
artiele of great conſequence very ſr e- 
quently, and nothing is ſo difficult: 
it is a common thing to purchaſe trees 
ſtanding ; and in oak tis of great im- 
portance to be able to guels at their 
value. Were all good, nothing would 
be ſo eaſy; for the queſtion might be 
anſwered by meaſuring, inſtead of 
gueſſing; but nothing is ſo capable of 
deceiving as a tree While it ſtands. 
There may be many infirmities which 
tis impoſſible to diſcover till it is 


down; and which then greatly leſſen 


the value, Such as may be diſcovered - 
we ſhall point out; as alſo the ſigns 


of decay. 


In the firſt place, if the head of the 
tree be in any part dead, tis a ſhrewd 


ſign that there are more faults in the 
body: in this caſe it is a very good 


method to bore into the trunk with a 
ſmall pierter made auger faſhion, and 


- obſerve the condition of what it draws 


out, 
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If in any tree there be a ſwelling 
vein perceived riſing above the level of 
the reſt of the tree, and covered by 
the bark, it is a fign all is not well 
within, When this vein twiſts about 
in the manner of a ſtalk of ivy, it is 
worſt of all; and ſeldom is ſeen but 
where the heart of the trunk is rotten. 

Finally, another very good method 
of judging is, to open the earth about 
the roots; and examine in what con- 
dition they appear, If they are freſh, 
ſound, and full of juice, it is a fign 
all is well above; but on the contrary, 
when many of them are found decayed 
without any viſible cauſe in the ground; 
when ſome ot, them are rotten, brittle, 
and mouldy, all is wrong in the.body 
of the tree, This is a part not ſo 
much attended to, but a decay here is 
a more fatal ſign than the deadneſs of 
a part of the head, 

Upon the whole, a great deal is 0 
be judged by the general aſpect, and 
that much more by thoſe who are ac- 
cuſtomed to theſe things than 
ſtrangers. There is a look ot health 
in a tree that is perſectly well and 
ſound, which no other perfectly has. 
And cho people who ſhould be judges 
are often deceived, yet it is their want 
of obſervation, or their want of know- 
ledge, that often leads them to it, 
There will be faults which no perſon 
wharſoever can diſcover till they are 
ſeen in cutting through the tree; but 
the greater part of thoſe which debaſe 
the value, are not of this kind: they 
may be gueſſed at leaſt, if not certainly 
known, from ſome one or another of 
theſe marks on a careful inſpection. 

Ever- green Oax, [ex.] Holly, 
See Ho oy N f 

Oax of Feruſalem, | Botrys,] This 
plant js a native of America, where 
the ſeeds are given for worms in chil- 
dren, It is propagated by ſowing the 
ſeeds in the ſpring. 

Oarx Bark. See Barx, 

OATS, | Avena.) The oat is 
diſtinguiſhed jrom other corn, by the 
grain growing in looſe panicles, 
There are three principal ſorts of it. 

1, The common, or manured white. 

2. The black oats: which are 
omitted in Gerard and Parkinſon, 
though in ſome parts of England they 
are more ſowed than the former, 
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3 *r 
Cornwall. 


To theſe we may added two others, 
very conſiderable. 

4. The red or brown oats; and 
ſome, I ſuppoſe, reckon theſe the ted and 
the gray, and all of them compriſe 
the large Poland oat, under the name 
of white; the ſeed of it being brought 
from Poland, gave it that name. And 
as it degenerates here in a few years, 
it is often brought new from thence. 
It is apt to (hed after rain, 

The white oat has undoubtedly the 
larger kernel, and turns out more meal 


in the grinding than the black oats 


the meal of a buſhe] of the white 
being near three pecks from the miln, 
and that of the black but two pecks,z 
but then the white oat requires richer 
land, and will not bear cold ſo well; 
and as to every other article, but what 


they call the yield, the black is equal 


to the white, ii not ſuperior ia ſome 


particulars, 


' Qats, being a very temperatc mild 
grain, are fit ſor almoſt all manner 
of uſes and purpoſes any ſorts of corn 
can be; and being an hardy grain, it 
will grow in almoit any ſoil, and that 
with the leaft - culture of any grain 
whatſoever, and being very prolific, wiil 


all things conſidered, be tound the moſt 


profitable of any grain whatſoever (ex- 
cept wheat.) 

It is commonly known and obſerved, 
what great fatigues and labours the 
Scotch bave frequently gone through, 
when ſupported only by a ſmall quan- 
tity of oatmeal, which is a, manifeſt 
proof of the goodneſs. and ſpitit of 
that grain that could enable man to 
go through ſuch toils and labours ; and 
it is very well known, that moiſt of 
the northern peaſants have little elſe 
to ſupport them in their hard labours, 
particularly in that of getting of ſtone ; 
in which work they have been knowa 
to ſweat day after day, with no 
other nouriſhment but oat cake (bread) 
and water; and the better of them, 


with only an addition of a little but - 


ter and cheeſe, and a little whey or 
butter-milk to drink, ſeldom taſting 
fleſh meat or any malt liquor what- 
ſoever. 

Oats, when malted, make a very 


pleaſant ale, and are frequently uſed. 
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for tar oſe : and thy ard uſed in 
the kitchen in a thouſand particulars, 


in which the flour is preſerred to the 
flour of all other grains; and there 58 


no pretence to ſet up any other as 


equal to it, except Wheat, which to 
be ſure is to be preferred before it. 

It iv alſo exceeding- proper for 
the feeding of all ſorts of fowls,- and 
ſwine, making the ſweeteſt bacon 
of all feeds; though it is thought 


very adviſeable to give the ſwine a few l/ 


peaſe, toward the end of their feed - 
ing, in order to harden their ſat. 
The excellency of oats, as the beſt 
and moſt wholeſome food for horſes, is 
allowed by all; and that, when they 
Have been kept till-they are thoroughly 


dry, there is no danger of thoſe: diſ—- 


which commonly attend; and 


are frequently fatal to thoſe fed on 


beans, 

They are equally uſeful: for the feed- 
ing the cow or the ewe, to help them 
to milk, and to nouriſh their young; 
and at the ſame time will ſupport” the 
ox in his labour, or feed him fat for the 
laughter, And the ftraw is valuable 
for food for beaſts, beyond that of all 
grain, and when ſome of the lighteſt 
oats are left in it, and only the beſt 
threſhed out (which is called . bat- 
ting) it is thought very good food for 


beaſts; and packs of hounds, and all 


other dogs, are commonly fed with 
oats, when ground down. 

As to the ſoils, it has been men- 
tioned that they will grow on all, and 
do very well on moſt, where a crop of 
corn can bei reaſonably expected; yet 
oats certainly do beſt on the beſt ground, 
for which we may appeal to common 
experience, when they are ſown at the 
firſt breaking up good ground, or when 
the ground is well manured for them, 
which is common in the north; and 
in the inſtances before, and which 
will be mentioned hereafter, alſo ful- 
ly confirm the truth of 'this, 

The ſeed uſually allowed for an 
acre is four Buſhels; but in ſeveral 
places, they ſow ſix or more, where 
the ground is poor, or where ſuch an 
ill cuſtom has prevailed, In this ar- 
ticle of ſeed, the farmer ought to be 
careful in getting what is good, and 
changing it from different ſorts of 
ſoils asin any kind of grainwhatſoever, 
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fine he will find it equally beneficia; 
Formerly they not to fow o 
till March, but of late years they com · 
monty plow for them at the beginning 
of February, arid ſow and harrow them 
in'from the middle of February, and 
ſo on; and now apply to them in this 


particular, the faying, the ſooner in 


the ground the ſooner out; and find 
by experience, that their | crops are 
generally ripe ſooner than they former- 
were when ſowed later. 

If the ſowirig be deſerred long, as it 
ſometimes is till April, then it ſhould 
be well harrowed in; and in ſome 
places the wetnefs of the land almoſt 
105 the farmer to the ſowing fo 

6, | 

Miller mentions oats as a' very 
profitable grain, and that the uſual 


produce is five ant} twenty buſhels-; 


though he has ſometimes known more 
thun thirty on an acre, - This is a very 
poor account of the produce of this 
grain, ſince four quarters are common 
on very indifferent ground; and fx. 
or ſeven is no extraordinary crop; and 
ten' quarters are frequently had with 
only one plowing without any further 
trouble, | 
There are three very conſiderabl 
advantages the oat claims, which no 


other of the white corns do; nor, 


indeed, any other ſort of grain com- 
mon amongſt us, has any pretence to 
vie with it in, with the leaft appear - 
ance of reaſon. 

The firſt is, that it will grow and 
pay frequently very well on thoſe 
lands, which will not anſwer to the 
ſowing. any other ſort of grain: and 
this advantage is generally allowed the 
oat by all who write on this ſubject; 
which they have rather carried to an 
exceſs in its behalf, when they ſay, i: 
will- grow in all countries, and on 
all lands; that there is no ground 
too rich or too poor for it; which 
cannot be ſaid of any other grain 
whatſoever, So that in this reſpect 
oats have undoubtedly! the advan- 
tage} above all other grain whatſo- 
ever, 
The next advantage of the oat is, 
that it is pretty certain to bring avery 
good crop, on the breaking up any 
any good meadow or paſture ground, 

The third particular advantage — 

the 
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the oat is, the benefit ariſing from the 
dneſs of the ſtraw for fogd far cattle 
and, tolerable good crops may on a 
medium be valyed at twenty ſhillings 
r acre, in which no other ſtraw can 
be compared to it as to the ſweetneſs 
of it for ſood; nor indeed is thete any 
other ſtraw but wheat of any value to 
ſpeak of. And though wheat ftraw 
excel it for thatch,yet oat ſtra will laſt 
ſeveral! years for that uſe; and, on the 
whole, may juſtly have its ſtraw.reck- 
oned amongtt the excellengies belong - 
ing to the oat, - in 
There is another adyantage. it cer- 
tainly has over, the two — yy A 
ſorts of grain, wheat and bafley, which 
is, that it is got with leſs plowing, re- 
uires not ſo fine a tilth, and nog near 
| tuck manuring in general, as.they. 
do to procure an equal reſpective pro- 
portionable good crop; all which will 

be ſaved in the farmers out- goings. 


. Laſtly, It is ſuperior to all other 
grain but barley in its capacity of re- 
ceiving the forcjgn-grafſes to be ſowed 
with it, from which a great part of 
the advantage of all the new huſbandry 
particularly depends, | 


A late writer gives the oat the pre; 
ſerence to barley, in this point, 'in the 
following words: “ Anoat wa, is the 
« propereſt corn of all others, to ſow 
« any of the graſs ſeeds amongſt, if 
« the ground is in heart, becauſe the 
« ſtalks of oats are apt to ſtand ſtiffer 
« than barley, and thereby the crop of 
« graſs is in leſs danger of being 
. ſpoiled,” J 

This author juſtly obſerves, If the 
« ground is in heart, ſince the land 
ſet apart ſor oats is very ſeldom ſo well 
manured for oats, when the graſs ſeeds 
are to be ſown in it, as it is for barley; 
and, conſequently, a leſs valuable crop, 
of the graſſes is to he expected when 


the land is in a poorer condition: but 


the right way of judging is, when they 
are in the ſame equal condition of good- 


neſs; and then to ſee, Which would 


anſwer the beſt. But even in this caſe 


I would not inſiſt on its ſuperiority 


to barley in this particular, but only 
ſay it is equal to it: for the oat has 


other ſufficient, advantages above the 


barley in its particular departments 
or on lands in which barley cannot ſo 
well be cultivated, 

Vor. II. 
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SD hdt Of. keeping of- Oats, $. ; L829 
The oat has one farther advantage; 
that it may be kept the ſecureſt and in 
the eaheſt; manner. of..moſt ſorts of 
grain, if not of all kinds whatſoever; 
It is little ſubject to receive damage 
when houſed in the barn, or placed an 
a ſtack, on account of the nature ot 
the firaw, which. is bath ſweet and dry, 
and the leaſt ſubje to be muſty: ot 
any ſort. a 
Oats will alſo keep very well when 
threſhed, and daidi by in the chaff, 
without farther trouble er care, pto- 
vided they be not laid by wet, or wer 
he permitted to come to them, in 
uch a degree as would ſpoil any other 
cor n, whatſoever, 

But the principal, method of ſecuring 
the product of thiy grain, where it is 
uſed as bread, is 1 — it, 
and making it into meal, and then put - 
ting it cloſe down in an ark ef wood, 
where it will keep; good; many years. 
This method. is ſo well known in the 
countries where the meal ia generally 
uſed ſor bread, that there is ſcarcs a 
family but has obe of theſe arks k#pt 
under lock and key, either in the 
dwelling-houſe, or in ſome building 
adjoining to it, or in their barns. u 
which thoſe who art able, keep a ſuffi - 
cient ſtock for their families, from 
time to time; and thoſe who can keep 
it for a riſing market, often ſell at the: 
ſame proportionable profit as thoſe do 
who can ſave wheat till it riſes. It is 
very common to put four hundred pecks 
of meal into one of theſe arks. N 
Wild O rs. A ſpecies of oats dif- 
ficult to be extirpated where they have 
once taken poſſeſſion; for ripening be- 
fore harveſt, and. ſcattering thelr ſeed 
round them, they will remain in the 
ground till it is ploughed-up again, 
though it be for a whole year, ſome: 
ſay four or five years, and will then 
come up with the corn, The ſureſt 
way to deſtroy them is to lay the 
ground down to clover, and to mow 
the oats and clover together before the 
oats are ripe, 

OCTOBER. The tenth month of 
the year, 72 
Work to be done this month in the + 
Kitchen Gearaen , 9181 

As October is the only time to crop 

a garden before winter, omit not any 
thing ordered now till next month. 
P Aro; 


q 
1 
| 


m. | a 
Aſparagus-ſtalks cut down, hoe the 
weeds, and nr eee the one 
on them, 


- Hotbeds prepare for forcing, and 
plant (three-year-oJd plants) 
firſt crop. ) 


Beans, the early Mazagan, muſt be 
planted on a ſouth border, for the firſt 


crop. 

Boreole, plant out the third crop, 
and hoe the ground about the others. 

Broccoli, plant out the reſt of the 
fourth cope - 

- Cabbages, ſown- in Auguſt, plant 
half out in a Varm ſituation. 

Cabbage Turneps, plant early i in the 
month, and eat th up others. 

Carrots ſown in july, finiſh ning, 

| Cauliflowers, plant fix to each gl 
and the reſt in a frame; or under a 
ſouth wall. 


I 
«. © 


Celery, plam our! the kth and af 


nen, Garlick, 1nd Recambok 
"Ground, which i is vacant, throw j in 


| Hoe Borecole, Brocoli, Cabbages, 
and Cabbage-Turneps, end draw up 
earth to their ſtems. — 0 
Hoe Carrots and Spinach; 
Hotbeds N for forcing aſpa- 


ragus. 

Lettuces, plant out Cabbage and 
Brown Dutch on Aſparagus beds, ſome 
under glaſſes and on hotbeds for forcing. 

Mint, plant in pots on a hotbed, 

Muſhroom-beds / cover well with 
ſtraw rr to defend them from 
rain. 

1 Gaione muſt be well weeded. þ * 

Peas, the early hotſpurs, ſaw on a 
fouth border, near the wall, for a firſt 
crop. As alſo 

Plant Aſparagus on a hotbed, the 
firſt crop. 

Beans, Borecole, Brocoli, Cabbages, 
Cabbage Turneps ,Cauliflowers,Celery, 
Coleworts, Endive, Eſchalots, Garlick, 
Lettuces, Mint, Rocambole. 

Plant out, to ſtand'for ſeed, 
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Carrots, Turn 

Pot herbs an Kobe herbs on bed 
weed, ſtir up the earth, and ſpread 
more over them. 

Seeds of all ſorts ſhould be threſhed 
out, dried, and put igto bags. 

Sow creſs and muſtard on hotbeds, 

Peas on a ſouth border, 

Spinach, hoe for. the laſt time be- 
fore winter, 

Weeds in every part of the garden 
muſt be deſtroyed, 

Vier Garden and Shri 

Any thing ordered taſt month, if 
omitted, finiſh early in this, 

Auriculas and Carnations remove 
into ſhelter, and in wet weather cover 
with mars, 

Bulbous roots for forcing, in pots 
or boxes, plant, and finiſh ptanting all 
others, 

Evergreens til} plant, but early in 
the month, 

Graſs walks, Gniſh layng. 
weed, and roll when: 


_ Gravel walks, 
d 
| | Layering of ſhrubs, finiſh, it not 
done. 


Vayers and ſuckers take oo. it rooted. 

Leaves, ſweep up traben. 

Mignoncate (ould bent, un- 
der glaſſes, or eilg WMP GSGP: heute, 
or warm cloſet, . .. 

refnials, finiſh planting, t 

3; bylbous roots, of all ſorts, in 
che beginning of the opt, 15, 206 


. and Thritu early 3 in the _ 
. Perennials early in the. onth. 
Shrubs and trees of all Torts, 
Strawberries and Thrift for eing. 
Tulips, and all other. bultous roots, 
Seedlings in pots, place under a 


ſouth wall, and weed and earth ſeed- 


lings in beds, 
Seeds, gather in the middle of the 
day 
Shrubberies, finiſh pruning and hog- 
ing. 
Stirubs and trees, finiſh. plan ing. 
Tulips, finiſh planting early in the 
month, and all ſorts of bulbous roots. 
Turf, finiſh laying early in the month 
Weeds ſhould be deſttoyed by hoe- 
ing and raking off, or they will take 
root again. 
N Trees and Shrubs in Fleer. 
Altheas, bram ble, broom, climber, 


+ Beets, Parſley, Cabbagen; Parſneps, honeyſuckles, Jeſſamin, Jauruſtinus, 


paſſipn» 
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paſſion-flower, roſes, ſtrawberry trees, 
in fruit and flower. TTY 
oo ds Flowers, if vit 
African marygolds, anemonies, aſ- 
ters, auriculas, balſams, campanulas, 
carnations, china-aſters, china-pinks, 
chryſanthemums, colchiums, cycla- 
mens, daiſies, French-marygolds, gold+ 
en-rods, Guernſey lilies, lupines, mar- 
vel of Peru, mignonette, naſturtiums, 
panſies, pinks, polyanthuſes, prim- 
roſes, ſaffron, ſcarlet beans, ſcabiuſes, 
ſtarworts,. ſtocks, ſunflowers, fweet- 
peas, ſweet ſultan, tuberoſes, wall- 
flowers, and ſome others. g 
Fruit · Car dem and Orchard, 
Apples and pears gather in the mid- 
dle of fine dry days, and plant the trees 
the end of the month, | 
Currants, gooſeberries, and raſp- 
berries plant. 
NeRarines and peaches plant. 
Orchard or fruit-trees intended to be 
planted. ſhould have the ground pre- 
pared and the holes digged beforehand. 
Plant fruit-trees of all forts, 
Prune all ſorts of wall-trees and 
one - fruits. Pa 
Strawberry-beds finiſh dreſſing, 
Vines prune and plant, 
Wall-trees may be pruned and 


planted. ; * 
The Greenheu ſe. 
Give air very ſreely in the day- time. 
Earth the tops of the pots. 
Geraniums take in, early in the 
month. 
Leaves clean well beſore the plants 
are (et in order, and dead ones pick off. 
Myrtles may be taken in, towards 
the end of the month. 
Oranges ſhould not remain out this 
month. | 
Succulent plants water ſparingly. 
ater myrtles, oranges, winter cher- 
ries, and all woody plants frequently, 
Windows open every fine day. 
OFFSETS, Young roots that 
ſpring and grow from roots that are 
round, tuberous, or bulbous ; alſo the 
looſe, outward brown ſkins, either in 
tulips, onions, &c. 
OILS. The beards or prickles of 
barley, &c, X 
OILY SEED, [Seſamum. ] See Oily 
GRAIN, 
OLEANDER, [ Nerium.] Roſe bay, 
There are ſeveral varieties of this plant, 


all fine evergreens, and producing large 


OLI 
cluſters of fine ornamental flowers 
they are exotics, brought from t 
iſland of Crete, and the Indies, 
but are hardy enough to bear the open 
air in ſu „ and green-houſe in 
winter, They are propagated by layers, 


cuttings, and ſuckers, 
OLIVE, Cola.] The ſpecies are 


the European, common olive tree, and 
the cape box leaved olive. The Euro- 
pean riſes with upright ſolid ſtems, 
branching numerouſly on every ſide, 
twenty or thirty feet high ; ſpear- 
ſhaped, ſtiſf, oppoſite leaves, two or 
three inches long, and half an inch or 
more broad; and at the axillas ſmall 
cluſters of white flowers, ſucceeded 
by oval fruit. | 
This ſpecies is the principal ſort cul- 
tivated for its fruit ; the varieties' of 
which are numerous, varying in fize, 
colour, and quality. 7 
It is a natiye of the ſouthern warm 
parts of Europe, and i cultivated in 
great quantities in the ſauth of France, 
Italy, and Portugal, for the fruit to 
make olive - oil, which is info great re- 
pute, and is tranſported to all parts, 
to the great advantage of thoſe coun- 
tries here the trees grow in the 
ground: the green fruit is alſo in much 
eſteem for pickling, of which we may 
ſee plenty in the ſhops, | 
The Cape Box-leaved Olive riſes 
with ſhrubby ſtems, branching nume- 
roufly from the bottom, - fix or ſeven 
feet high; ſmall; oval, thick, Riff 
ſhining leaves; and at the axillas ſmall 
cluſters of whitiſh flowers ; ſucceeded 
by ſmall fruit of inferior value. 
Theſe plants in this country muſt be 
kept principally in pots for moving to 
ſhelter of a green-houſe in winter; for 
they are too tender to proſper well in 
the open ground here; though ſome- 
times they are planted againſt a warm 
ſouth wall, and ſheltered occafionally 
from froſt in winter, by mulching the 
roots, and matting their tops; whereby 
they may be preſerved, and will ſome- 
times produce fruit for pickling; a 
very ſevere winter, however, often kills 
or greatly injures their young branches; 
thereſote let the principal part be potted 
in rich earth; and placed among the 
green-houſe ſhrubs, | 
Their propagation here is commonly 
layers. ö { > 
The laying is performed on the 
P 2 young 
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young branches in ſpring; give plenty 
of water all ſummer, and they will 
ſometimes be rooted fit for potting- 
off by autumn; but ſometimes they 
require twWa ſummers to be rooted ef- 
tectually: When, however, they are 
properly rooted, take them off early 
in autumn, and pot them ſeparately; 
give water, and place them in the ſhade 
till they have taken freſh root; and in 
October remove them into the green- 
houſe, c. 1 & £ 

Thoſe you intend to plant in the 
open · ground, as before - ſuggeſted, 
ſhould: be kept in pots, in order to 
have occaſional ſhelter of a garden- 
frame two or three years, till they have 
acquired ſome-fize, and are -hardened 
to the full air; then tranſplant them 
into a warm border againſt a wall: 
Mulch their roots in winter, and mat 
their tops in froſty weather, | 

Wild OT Iv, [Oleafter, Elwagnus.] 


There are two ſpecies, the narrow -. 


leaved, and the thorny; both theſe 
trees merit culture, the firſt for the 
ſhrubbery, the ſecond for the ſtove; 
their .filvery: leaves render them very 
. conſpicuous, and effects a delightful 
Nee. 7 te 9230 07%3 9 
Their propagation is eaſily effected 
by layers of their young ſhoots, alſo 
by cuttings, which will be rooted in 
one year, and may then be tranſplanted, 
Placing the hardy kinds in the nurſery, 
to have two or three years growth, 
when they will be fit for the ſhrubbery. 
Mud Ot1vt ef Parbadoes, | Bontia.] 
This płant is greatly cultivated in the 
gardens at Barbadoes for making of 
hedges, than which there is not a 
more proper plant to thrive in thoſe hot 
countries, it being an evergreen, and of 
quick growth. We have been informed 
that from 'cuttings (planted in the 
rainy ſeaſon, when they have immedi- 
ately taken root) there has been a com- 
plete hedge, four or five feet high, in 
eighteen months, In England it- is 
| "preſerved in ſtoves, ” It may be raifet 
-trom feeds, which ſhould be ſown on 
a hot-bed early in the ſpring, that the 
plants may acquire ſtrength before 
winter. When the plants are come 
up, they muſt be tranſplanted out each 
into a ſeparate ſmall pot, and plunged 
into a moderate hot-bed of tanners 
bark, obſerving to ſhade them until 
they have taken root; aſter which they 
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muſt have a large ſhare of air in warm 
weather, and be often refreſhed witfi 
water. In winter they muſt be placed 
in the ſtove, where they ſhould have a 
moderate degree of warmth, and but 
lietle water during that ſeaſon, In ſum- 
mer they may be expoſed abroad, in 
very hot weather, in a ſheltered ſitua- 
tion. With this management theſe 
plants will produce flowers and ſruit 
in three years from ſeed, They may 
alſo be propagated by cuttings, which 
ſhouid be planted in the ſpring before 
the plants have begun to ſhoot. Theſe 
muſt be put into pots, and "plunged 
into a moderate hot-bed, obſerving to 
ſhade them until they have taken root, 
after which they muſt be treated as 
hath been directed for the ſeedling 
plants, Theſe plants beingevergreen, 
and” growing in a pyramidical form, 
make a pretty variety in "the ſtove 
amongſt other exotic plants. 

Spurge Ort1vs, See SpurgeLaunEtL, 
-* QLITORY. | A kitchen garden, 

. OLLET. Fuel of any kind. 
OMV. Mellow, applied to land. 
ONE BERRY, [Paris.] Truelove. 
This plant grows wild in moiſt ſhady 
woods in divers parts of England, bu 
eſpecially in the northern counties, anc. 
ie is with great difficulty preſerved in 
gardens, The only method to procure 
it, is to take up the plants from the 
places where they grow wild, preſer- 
ving good balls of earth to their roots, 


and plant them in a ſhady moiſt border, 


where they may remain undiſturbed, in 
Which ſitustion they will live ſome 
years; but as it is a plant of little beauty, 
it is rarely preſerved in garden. 
ONE BLADE, [Smilax.] There 
are twelve or thirteen ſpecies, moſtly 
of a ſhrubby, climbing growth, ſome 
hardy, and ſome of tender nature, but 
it is principally ſome of the hardy 
kinds that are eſteemed for culture in 
our gardens, having long trailing ſtalks, 
ſome armed with prickles, others are 
unarmed, and moſtly climb by mean: 
of: cirrhi, or clafpers, upon the adja- 
cent trees and-huſhes, many feet high 
which renders them proper furnitur* 


for thickets and wilderneſs quarter 


& c. are all exotics from different for- 
eign ' countries, both in Europe, Af 
and America; conſiſting of ſever» 
ſhrubby, and one herbaceous kind for 
hardy plantations, and ſome ſhruhvy 
forts for the grcen-houſe,  &c, 
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The hardy kinds are 


flip ipping. the roots, by. la g 7 
Tee 


yers, and by 


The tender ſpecies may be propa- 

gated by layers, and by dividing the 
558 Perform the laying in ſpring 
vn the young ſhoots, which by autumn 
of ſpring following will be fit for pot- 
ring off ſeparately : and by roots, theſe 
being ſlipped in March or April, and 
the off. ſets potted ſeparately, they will 
ſoon take root; managing the whole 
as other woody exotics of the green- 
houſe, 
" ONION, I.] The varieties are, 
Straſbyrgh or common oval onion, 
Spaniſh 6lver-ſkirined large flat onion, 
Spaniſh red-ſkinned, large flat onion, 
Portugal great oval onion, 
Of theſe four the Straſburgh is the 
beſt for general culture; it is a hand- 
ſome bulb, generally aſſuming an oval 
ape, js of firm growth, and keeps 
well for winter ſervice. 
The Spaniſh oniens are la and 
far, the white ſort isof mildeſt flavour, 
Both the varieties generally turn out 
very profitable crops, and none excels 
them for culinary purpoſes, but they 
rarely keep ſo well after Chriſtmas as 
the Straſburgh or oval onion. 
The Portugal onion is à very large 
handſome bulb, of ſomewhat oval 
ſhape, although they rarely attain the 
ſize here as in Portugal, &c, as is obvi- 
ous by thoſe imported annually, from 
that kingdom by the orange merchants, 
If, however, ſeeds ſayed in Portugal 
are ſown here, the bulbs will arrive at 
a much larger fize than from ſeeds 
ſaved in England, eſpecially if ſaved 
two or three years ſucceſſively, which 
will often be ſo far degenerated, that 
the bulbs become flat, and not larger 
than the common onions, 

This ſort being very mild, is greatly 
eſteemed for ſauces, and other uſes 

in cookery. 

All theſe ſorts are propagated by ſeed 
ſown annually ; which, for the general 
crops, the proper ſeaſon is from about 
the twentieth of February until the 
Latter end of March, obſerving .how+ 
ever, in cold, wet, ſtubborn land, it 
is proper to deſer ſowing entirely un- 

til towards the middle of the lait named 
month, It is likewiſe to. be remarked, 
that in caſes of omiſſion in ſowing at 
the times above mentioned, it may be 
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— .. in moiſt rich ſoils, wich to- 

able ſucceſs, any time before the 15th 

of April; but remembering, that the 

crops of the F ebruary or March ſow- 

ing always bulb more freely, and ac- 

guice a much larger growth than thoſe 
own. later, 

The proper fituation and foil for 
theſe crops ſhould be an open expoſure, 
and the land moderately light and rich; 
chuſing however a ſpot of the beſt mel- 
low ground in the garden, with the 
addition, if poſſible, of a good coat of 
rotten dung, which ſhould be dug in, 
one ſpade deep, obſerving to preſerve 
a level ſurface; and while it is freſh 
ſtirred, let the ſeed be ſown, which is of 
particular importance. Do not how- 
ever ſow it when the ſurſace is ſo wet 
or moiſt. as to clog to the feet, or rake, 

The proper quantity of ſeed is about 
an ounce to every rod or pole of 
E but if it is not required to 

ve them thick for culture, two oun- 
ces for three rods is ſufficient, | 

Be particularly careful to procure 
freſh ſeed ; for of that which is more 
— one ; year old, not ane in fiſty will 


The ſeed may either be ſown all over 
the piece or plat of ground, and raked 
in; or the ground may firſt be divided 
into beds of four of five feet, allowing 
foot-wide alleys between; then ſow 
the ſeed with a regular ſpreading caſt, 
and immediately tread the ſurface over 
evenly; then pare the alleys an inch 
or two deep, and caſt the earth over 
the beds, and directly proceed to rake 
them length-ways, keeping an even 
hand, and trim off all ſtones. 

The ſowing them in beds is certainly 
the moſt eligible practice, when it is 
deſigned to draw or cull the young oni- 
ons from time to time, for market or 
family ſervice, becauſe in ſuch caſes a 
perſon can ſtand in the alleys without 
treading at every turn upon the beds, 
which renders the ſurface. hard, to the 
detriment of the crop, as well as un- 
voidably trampling upon the plants 
themſelves ; and it is likewiſe very con - 
venient to ſtand in the alleys to weed, 
thin, or hoe the crop, 

It is a common practice in the ge- 
neral culture of onions to ſow them 
thick, to allow ſor culling or drawing 
out the ſuperabundant plants by de- 
grees as they are wanted. We, how. 

ever, 
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ever, adviſe to ſow a plece particularly 
for general culling, ,exclufive of the 
main crop, for by a daily thinning out 
the ſuperfluous plants, there is no 
avoiding treading upon, difturbing, 
and looſening the remaining ones, and 
the plants thereby become of ſtinted 
growth. 

In fifteen or twenty days after the 
ſeed is ſown, the plants will appear; 
and in a month or fix weeks after that, 
they will be three or four inches high, 
and weeds wilt be numerous, when 
they ſhould be cleaned from weeds, 
and thinned to three or four inches 
diſtance, The weeding and thinning 
ſhould be began in due time, before 
the weeds branch and ſpread, which 
may either be performed by hand or 
ſmall hoeing; the latter is the moſt 
expeditious method, as one man may 
do as much as, three, and is alſo the 
moſt beneficial tc the plants, for by 
ſtirring the ground about them with 
the hoe, it will greatly facilitate their 
growth, as will be obvious in a few 
days after the operation; a ſmall hoe 
two inches broad is the proper fize-; 
chuſe dry weather, cut up all weeds, 
and where the plants ftand cloſe, cut 
them out to two or three inches dif. 
tance each way, having regard to leave 
the ſtrongeſt and moſt promiſing plants, 

In a month after run over them 
again with the hoe, and cut up weeds, 
and any ſuperfluous plants that eſcaped 
you the firſt time; after this they will 
require no farther culture than pulling 
out firaggling weeds, + 

In July the plants will begin to ſwell 
greatly at bottom, and in Avguſt the 
bulbs will be fully grown. 

Towards the middle of Avuguſt, 
therefore, examine the crop in general; 
when the necks ſhrink and fall, and 
the leaves wither, it may be preſumed 
the bulbs are arrived at maturity, and 
are done growing, and ſhould be pulled 
up; cleaned, dried, and houſed for uſe: 
this ſhould be done in dry weather; at 
the ſame time hoe and rake a piece of 
the ground clean, and as you pull the 
onions, ſpread-them thereon to dry and 
harden, Here let them lie about a 
. fortnight, turning them every day or 
two, when, if the weather proves dry, 
they will be duly prepared for Keeping, 
then take the firſt oppertunity to houſe 
them before wet weather prevails. Let 
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the bulbs be firſt diveſted of all adher- 
ing earth, looſe ſkins, and the groſſeſt 
parts of the leaves and neck, rejecting 
all Infectious and bruiſed ones; and 
carry them into any dty upper room 
out 'of the damp, ſpreading them on 
the floor not more than a foot thick, 
but if room to lay them thinner, it will 
be an advantage. 

Being now houfed, the cloſer the 
room is kept the better, obſerving to 
turn them over once in three weeks, 
ane clear out ſuch as have any ten- 
dency to infection, which they would 
ſoon communicate to others in their 
neighbourhood, and it would become 
general. 3 | 

In the culture of onions it often 
happens that, through badnefſs of ſeed, 
many are diſappointed of a crop, by 
waiting long in expectation of t 
plants ring, till it has been too la 
to ſow again, In this recourſe may 
be had to tranſplantation from other 
gardens, either from a neighbouring 
one, where there are ſuperfluous crops, 
or may purchaſe a bed, or ſuch part 
of one as is neceſſary from a market 
gardener. ; this ſhould be done in May, 
or early in June, and if poſſible in 
moiſt weather : having aſpot of well- 
dunged 4 dere prepared, take up the 
plants with good roots, and plant them 
in rows fix inches diſtance, and four 
inches aſunder in each tow, giving di- 
realy a hearty watering, | 

Repeat the waterings occafionally 
for'a week or fortnight, and the plants 
will grow freely, and you will not be 
difappointed ; they will form hand- 
ſome hulbs, | 

Onions for pickling are in great re- 

veſt. Thoſe proper for that purpoſe 

ould” not be bigger than common 
round buttons; to procure which in 
due quantity, ſome ſeed ſhould be ſown 
late in a ſpot of light poor land; about 
the middle of April is the proper time: 
ſow it moderately thick, and the plants 
need not to be thinned, except they 
riſe in very thick cluſters. They will 
bulb in June and July, and be fit to 
take up in Auguft, $0 

Right pickling onions fell well in 
the markets ; thoſe thzr are cleaned and 
trimmed” ready for the pickling tub 
fetch from eight to twelve ſhillings per - 
buſhel, ; 

In the ſpring many of the keeping 

onions 
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onions will unavoidably grow as they lie earth over them; meaſure of two feet , 


in the houſe, theſe may be planted out 
in rows fix inches diſtance, .and with 
(erve to draw up by way of eſcallions, 
Of the Autumn or Michgeimas crap. 
This crop is generally ſown in Au- 
guſt, and the plants ariſe betore Mi- 
chaelmas, ſtand. the winter, and are 
intended principally for ſpring ſervice, 
to draw vp for. young ſallads, &c. and 
likewiſe, if the Straſburgh or any other 
variety of the common onion are fown, 
they, if permitted to ſtand, will bulb 
to a tolerable fize in june, and ſupply 
the kitchen or market as onions 
till thoſe of the ſpring crog are bulbed. 
But as the common onion is. able 
to be cut off in ſevere winters, it is ne- 
ceſſary always at the ſame lime to ſow 
ſome beds of Welch onions, which 
bid defiance-to the moſt rigorous frolt. 
We obſerved above, that Auguſt is 
the ſeaſon for ſowing theſe ' crops; it 
is to be remarked, that in, warm rich 
land, from, the fifteenth to the twenty - 
i ſth is the proper period; but in cold 
or poor ground, always ſow. in the firſt 
or ſecond week of that month, obſer- 
ving to ſow them in. beds four, feet 
vide, with twelve- inch alleys between; 


not ſpare ſeed, and tread and rake. 


in as directed in the ſpring crop. 
The plants will appear in a fort- 
night, and with them numerous weeds, 
to which, early attention muſt be had 
to clear. them out by hand before they 
begin to ſpread, but the plants of this 
crop are not now to be thinned. 

In November and December how- 
ever, if they ſtand, very thick, ſomes of 
the largeſt may be thinned. put occaſi- 
onally tor uſe. | "Fr 1 
! Qf ſaving: ſeed of this ſpecies, 

February is the proper, time ta plant 
onions for. ſeed, though this is often, 
done in October by thoſe that ſaveg 

uantities for ſale, 

For this purpoſe make choice of a 
dne quantity of the largeſt and band - 

eſt. bulbs, reject ing all blemiſhed 
ones, and ſuch as, have already made 
any effort to grow, and having made 
choice of a ſpot of ground well ex- 
poſed to the ſun; which being dug, 
proceed to plant the onions; ſtrain a 
line, and with a hoe or ſpade open 
threg drills, twelve inches aſunder, 


and ix deep, place the bulbs therein 
nine in ches diſtance, and rake the 


I 


which in erect poſition, drive ſhme: 
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for an alley, and in that manner pro- 
ceed to the end; the wide ſpaces of 
two feet is by way of alleys to go be- 
tween to hoe and clear off weeds, 46 
well as to ſake and ſupport. the Nalks. 
of the plants when neceſſary. ' 

In June the flower fialks will be. 
ſhot their full height, and theifiower 
heads will be ſormed at top, to ſceure 


ſtout ſtakes in the ground along each 
row, at two yards diſtance; and from 
ſtake to ſtake faſten double lines of 
pack - thread, add if theſe are tied to- 
gether in the intervals between the 
ſtems of each plant, it will eſfettually 
ſecure them, | 

About the. latter end of Auguſt the 
ſeed will be ripe, which is very diſuo- 
verable by the) capſules; opening, and 
black colour of the ſeed; cur the 
heads in a dry day, and ſpread them 
upon cloths. in the ſan, but remove 
them under cover at night; and in a 
week or fortnight beat or robot the 
ſeed 3 clean it out from the rubbith, 
and put it up in bags for uſe... 

Good onion ſeed-is.a very maturial 
article to be attended to: it is to ba 
remarked that this feed never germi- 
nates freely after the firſt year, but not- 
withſtanding this, ſeeds-men are very 
apt to mix more than halt old feet 
with their new, to the great loſs and 
diſappointment of many; to try its 
2 ſome, before they venture 

ir general, crop, ſow a little in 2 
pot, and place it in a moderate hot- 
bed, or near a fire: but the moſt 
ditious method is this; tye about a 
tumble, full of the ſoed looſely in & 
piece of linen rag, and put it into a 
veſſel; of boiling water, ſuſpended by 
a thread; in ten or ſiſtoen miutes pull 
it out, and if the ſends are good, they 
will in that ort ſpace of time be ger - 
minated or chipped, perhaps a quarten 
of an inch in length. ö 

Leek, & other ſeed of fimilar nature, 
may be tried by the ſame experiment. 

Welch On1ons. A fort ofonions 
propagated: by gardeners for the uſe of 
the table in ſpring z- they never make 
any bulb, and are therefore only to be 
eaten green with ſallads. | 
They are propagated by ſowingtheir 
ſeeds towards the end of. july, in beds 
of a dry but rich ſoil; and in = 
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weeks after ſowing they will appear 
above ground; when they muſt be 
kept very free from weed. About” 
October all their leaves die away, 
which has occaſioned ſome to think all 
the plantation loſt, and to dig up the 
ground for ſome other uſe; but if they 

are ſuffered to ſtand, they will. ſhoot 
up again very ſtrong in January, and 
trom that time will grow very vigo- 
rouſly, reſiſt all weathers, and be fit 
to draw in March, when they will be 
extemely green and fine. "They are 
much ſtronger than any other ſort of 
onjons, and have much bf. the 1 of 
garlic, 4 

Sea Ou ON. See ring. | 

OPIUM. In the materia inedice;) 
is an inſpiſſated juice, partly of the 
reſinous, and partly of the gummy 
kind, brought to us in cakes from 
eight ounces to a pound weight. It is 
very heavy, of a denſe texture, and not 
perfectly dry; but in general, eaſily 
receives an impreſſion from the finger: 
its colour is a browniſh yellow, ſo very 
dark and duſky that at firſt fight it ap- 
pears black: it has à dead and faint- 
ſmell; and its taſte is very bitter and 
acrid, It is to be choſen moderately 
firm, and not too ſoft; its ſmell and 
taſte ſhould be very ſtrong, and care is 
to be taken that there is no 9 or 
1 matter in it. 

Opium is the juice of the papaver 
album, or white poppy, with which 
the fields of Afia Minor are in many 
places ſown, as outs arel with corn, 
When the heads are near ripening, they 
wound them with an inſtrument that 
has five edges, which on being ſtuck 
into the head makes at once five long 
cuts in it; and from theſe wounds the 
opium flows, and is next day taken 
off by a-perſon who goes round the 
field, and put up in a veſſel, which he 
carries' faſtened to his girdle t at the 
ſame time that this opium is collected, 
the oppoſite fide of the poppy head is 
wounded, and the opium collected from 
it the next day. They diftinguiſh how- 
ever dhe produce of the firſt wounds 
from tha: of the ſucceeding ones, for 
the frſt juice afforded by the plant is 
greatly ſuperior to what is obtained af- 
terwards, After they have” collected 
the opium, they moiſten it with a 
ſmall quantity of water or honey, and 
work it a long time upon a flat, hard, 
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and ſmooth board, with à thick and 
ſtrong inſtrument of the fame wood; 
till it becomes of the confiſtence ot 
pitch; and then work it up with the 
hands,' and' form it into cakes or rolls 
for ſale. — 
Opium at Safer is in great eſteem; 
and is of one of the moſt lebte of 
all the ſimple medicines: 2 pplied ex- 
ternally it is emollient, 'relaxin and 
diſcurient, and greatly promotes _— 
puration ; if long kep - the Kin It 
takes off the hair, and afways oeh aflons 
an Itching i in it; 10 etimes it t eKülee- 
rates it, and {6 Ba lie tle bliſters if ap- 
9 à tender part. Sometimes, on 
al application, it allays pain 
and even occaſtons ſleep : but it mu 
by no means be applied to the head, ef- 
pecially to the ſutures of the ſkull, for 
it has been known to have the oft ter- 
rible effects in this application, And 
even to bring on death itſelf. 
Opium taken internally, removes 
melancholy, eaſes pain and diſpoſes to 
ſleep; in many caſes removes hæmor- 
rhages, provokes” ſweating, and * 
provocation to venery; and in genera 
has a' greater effe& da women and 
children than on men. A moderate 
doſe is commonly under a grain, though 
according to the circumſtances two 
grains, or even three may be. within 
the limits of this denomination ; but 
cuſtom will make people bear a dram 
or more, tho” in this caſe nature is vi 
tiated, and nothing is to be hence 
judged in 'fegard' to others. If given 
diflvived, it bpefates in half an hour; 
if in's ſolid form, as in pills, or the 
like, it is ſſometimes an hour and a 
half, Its firſt effect, in this caſe, is 
the making the patient cheerful, as if 
he had drank moderately of wine, and 
at the ſame time bold and above the 
fear of danger; for which reaſon the 
Turks always take it when they are 
going to battle. A very immoderate 
doſe" brings on a ſort of drunkenneſs, 
much like that"occafioned by an im- 
moderate quantity of ſtrong liquors / 
cheerfulneſs and loud laughter at firſt, 
then a relaxation of limbs, a loſs of 
memory, and lightheadedneſs ; then 
vertigoes; dimneſs of 'the eyes, with 
a laxity of the cornea and a dilatation 
of the pupils, 'a ſlowneſs of the pulſe, 
redneſs of the face, relaxation of the 
under jaws, ſwelling of the lips, dif- 
ficulty 
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ot the penis, convulſions, cold ſweats, 
and, finally, death, Thoſe who eſcape 
are "uſually relieved by a great number 
of ſtools, or profuſe ſweats. People 
who have gradually accuſtomed them- 
ſelves to an immodera te uſe of opium, 
are ſubjrct to rolaxations and weak- 
neſſes of all the mg of the 8 
they are apt to be faint, idle, and 
thoughtleſs ; and are generally in a ſtu- 
pid and uncomfortable ſtate, except 
Juſt after they have taken a freſh. doſe; 
in ſhort, they . loſe their appetite, and 
grow old before their time. 
Prepared opium, commonly called 
extract of opium, is made by diſſol- 
ving opium in a ſufficient quantity of 
water with a gentle heat; then ſtrain- 


ing the ſolution from the feces, and 


evaporating it to the conſiſtence of 
honey. Tincture of opium, or liquid 
laudanum, otherwiſe called the thebaic 
tincture, is made as follows: take of 
prepared opium two ounces; of cin- 
namon and cloves, each one drachm; 
of white- wine, one pint : infuſe them 
a week without heat, and then filtre it 
through paper. Quincy obſerves of 
this. preparation, that the addition cf 
the ſpices are of no uſm. 

\ OPODELDOCyYy A liniment in 
much eſteem for ſprains, &c, it > gi 
made: * 

Take ſpirit of roſemary one pint, 
Soft ſoap three ounces, 

| Camphor one ounce. 

The College of London direct hard 
— but ſoft ſoap- -is moſt generally 
uſed. 

ORACH, Laue. ] Arrach. The 
ſpecies are, 1. Pale green, or white 
garden orach, 2, Broad-leaved, or 
ſhrubby orach. 3. Shrubby ſea orach, 
There are ſeveral other ſpecies, ſome of 
which grow naturally in England, but 
as they are plants of no beauty, they 
are rarely admitted into gardens. ' 

The firſt of theſe plants was for- 
merly cultivared in the kitchen-garden 
as a culinary herb, being uſed as ſpi- 
nach, and is now by ſome perſons pre- 
ferred to it, though in general it is not 
eſteemed amongſt the Engliſh z' but the 
French at preſent cultivate this plant 
for uſe, as the people in the northern 
parts of England alſo do. 

The ſecond fort was formerly culti- 
vated in gardens as a ſhrub, and by 
ſome perſons were formed into hedges, 
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and e — to inks thickey 
but this plant is by no meant fit for 
ſuch purpoſes on many accoutits, for tt 
grows too vigorous z the ſhoots in one 
month at the growing ſeaſon” of the 
year will be two feet long," 
they have à good ſoil, ſo that a hedge 
of this plant cannot be Kept in tolera- 
ble order, nor will it ever form a thick 


hedge. But a worſe "inconvenience . 


attends this plant, for; in very hard 
winters it is often deſtroyed. 

It may be propagated by cuttin 
awhich - may be planted in any of t 
ſummer months on a ſhady - border; 
they will ſoon take root, and be fit to 
tranſplant the Mie haelmas follow¾ing, 


when they ſhould be planted where 


they are to remain. 

The third ſort grows wild in divers 
parts of England, on theſea-ſide, from 
whence the plants may be procuredy 
or it Sons propagated by cuttings in 
the ſame manner as the former ſort, 


This is a low under ſhrub, ſeldom rk 


fing above two feet and a half, or at 
moſt three feet high, but becomes very 
buſhy. This may have a place amongſt 
other low ſhrubs, 'und if planted on a 
poor gravelly foil, will abide ſeveral 
and make pretty diverfity, 

' ORANGE TREE, {Avrantium.} 
The ſpecies are, the Seville Orange, 
the China Orange, the Shaddock, or 
Pumplemoes, the Horned Orange, the 
Hermaphrodite Orange, the Willow 
Leaved, and we Dwarf or Nutmeg 
Orange, 

There are many more leſs material 
varieties than are here noticed, in the 
countries where they grow in the open 
ground; and the varieties, like our 
apples and pears, may be multiplied by 
ſeed without end: but, ke other fruit 
fo raiſed, it is probable there may not 
be one in a hundred worth notice, ſo 
that the approved ſorts can only be 
continued with ——— by budding 

The flowers of all the ſpecies 42 
varieties are formed each oi five ſpread- 
ing petals, appearing here principally 
in May or June, and the fruit continus 
ſetting in June and July: and ripen * 
year following. 

All the ſorts are elegam evergreets 
of the tree kind, obtaining in England 
from about five to eight or ten ſeet 
ſtature, forming full and handfome 
heads, cloſely garniſhed with beautiful 
large leaves the year round, and a pro- 
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fuſion of ſweet flowers, in ſpring and 
early in ſummer, which, even in this 
country, are often ſucceeded; by abun- 
dance of fruit, ſametimes arriving to 
tolerable perſettion; but the chief 
merit of theſe trees in England is ſor 
-ornament, which confiſts not only in 
their beautiful foliage, but alſo in the 
flowers and fruit, and have this pecu- 
liar merit; as to exhidit bloſſoms, green 
fruit in- different ſtages of growth; and 
full. grown ri pe yellow ſruit, all at the 
ſame time; hicb, together with their 
large ſhining green leaves, effect one 
of the moſt beautiful contrafts of our 
ardens, which renders all the forts 
very deſirable furniture for the green. 
houſe collection. Oranges and lemons 
are generally mare fr uitful io England 
than the citron, and the Seville orange 
maſt of all, which is the only ſort of 
orange to bedepended on for any con- 
ſiderable quantity of flowers and fruit; 
this tree being hardieſt, retains its fruit 
in winter better than molt of the other 
vyarietie$.! CLUES T 
Theſe trees are all natives originally 
of India, but have been long retained 
in our gardens as green-houſe plants; 
and in the ſouthern parts of Europe, 
as Portugal, Spain, and Italy, 'they 
grow in the-apen:;ground like our ap- 
ple and-pear, trees, and from which 
countries vaſt quantities of the fruit 
are imported bithey annually; but in 
England the trees muſt always be con- 
tinued in pots or tubs, 10 be houſed in 
Winter. gv/0 5: s 29.1 
They all ſucceed in the open air 
from the beginning of june unto the 
middle or latter end of October, and 
the reſt of the year muſt have the ſhei- 
ter of a green-houſe, and they will 
proſper in any good garden mould. 
They are propagated by ſeed, bud- 
ding, and inarching. By ſeed, i. e. the 


kernels of the fruit: this method of 


raiſing theſe trees is rarely practiſed in 
2 except for ſtocks, on which 
to bud the different kinds; for al- 
though raiſing the trees entirely from 
ſeed, without budding, is the way to 
gain new varieties, yet out of numbers 
ſo raiſed, it-is-probable not a tree of 
them may produce fruit that poſleſſes 
any good property, but will be ſmall, 
crablike, and intolerably ſour and 
harſh: but when any new valuable 
variety is by this means accidentally 
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obtained, it is continued and multi- 


plied by 'budding it upon ſtocks raiſed 


from the kernels of any of the ſorts ; 
by which practice all the above deſeri- 
bed varieties are annually increaſed in 


our gardens, The method of raiſing 


them emtirely from ſeeds; except for 
ſtocks, is both tedious and uncertain z 
thereſore in this country it is ſcarce 
worth practiſing, unlefs a tew merely 
for curiofity, | 0 8 


The raifing them, however, from 
the kernel, either to form trees for new 


varieties, or for ſtocks to bud upon, is 
ini this country perſormed effeQually 
and expeditiouſly by the aid of a hot- 
bed, and by this means ſtocks may 
be obtained of due ſize ſor budding, 
in two years, The following is the me- 
thod of raifing them: * 2915 
|. Early in ſpring procure ſome kernels 
which may be had plentiſully from 
rotten fruits, or others that are per- 
feQly ripened, obſerving, that for 
ſocks, the citron, lemon, and Seville 
orange, as being the freeſt ſhooters, are 
to be preferred, though the citron is the 
ſtrongeit ſhooter of the three: ſow the 
kernels in March, in pots of rich light 
garth half an inch deep, and plunge 
them in a hot-bed-of dung or tan, un- 
der frame and glaſſes, giving them air; 
and frequent ſprinklings of water. In 
two or three weeks the plants will come 
up, and in ſix weeks or two months 
mare, they will be advanced four. or 
five inches in height ; obſerving, in the 
middle or latter end of June, to harden 
them to the full air, in which let them 
temain till October, then move them 
into the green-houſe to ſtand till 
ſpring. In March or April, proceed to 
plant them ſing ly in ſmall pots, being 
careful to ſhake them out of the ſeed - 
pot with their roots entire, and having 
half. filled the other pots with light, 
rich, loamy compoſt, place one plant 
in each pot, filling it up over the roots 
with the ſame ſort of earth, and let 
them be directly watered, repeating it 
occaſionally till they are freſh rooted; 
aſterwards treat them as other woody 
exotics of the green-houſe, and in a 
year or two, the largeſt of thoſe de- 

ſigned for ſtocks will be fit to bud, 
But, to have ſtocks as forward- and 
fine as poſſible for budding, as ſoon as 
they are potted out as above, plunge 
them directly in a hot-bed, under a 
frame 
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frame and glaſſes, about three or four 
months, which will draw them up in 
height with handſome ſtemws. 

- A bark-bed would be the moſt eli - 
gible, made either in. a glaſs pit, or to 
be covered with a deep ſrame and 
lights; ſo plunging the pots to their 
rims in the bed, giving occafional ſhade 
in the middle ot hot ſunny days, and 
freſh air daily by tilting one end of the 
lights. more or leſs, as you ſhall judge 
expedient ; likewiſe retreſh them fre- 
quently with water, and by the mid- 
dle or end of July the plants will be 
advanced fifteen or eighteen inches, or 
near two. feet high, obſerving then to 
harden them by degrees to the full air 
for the remainder of the ſummer ; and 
by being thus forwarded, thoſe defigned 
for ſtocks will be in excellent order tor 
budding the year following. 

But theſe ſeedlings may ſtill be more 
forwarded, and a year or two's growth 
may be gained by forcing them, as 
above, the firſt ſeaſon. This is effected 
by prieking out the ſeedlings the fartt 
year they come up, when two or three 
inches high; in ſmall pots, as above, 
to be pluiiged either in a bark · bed, or 
even in à dung hot - bed, covered with 
old tan eight or ten inches deep ſor the 
reception of the pots. The plants are 
then to be potted ſingly, and plunged 
in the hot-bed, and by the middle or 
end of july, they will have advanced 
to twelve or fiſteen inches, or perhaps 
to a foot and a half, or near two feet 
in height; they muſt then be gradually 
hardened to the full air, by raifing 
the lights more and more every day, 
leaving them alſo up on nights, and at 
laſt take them quite off in a cloudy 
calm day. Let the plants remain fully 
expoled till October, then move them 
into the green-houſe for the winter, 
and many of them will be in due or- 
der to receive the buds the next- Au- 
guſt; andthe following is the method: 

The operation of budding is per- 
formed in Auguſt upon ſtocks of their 
own kinds, for all the ſpecies and va- 
rieties of this genus take freely upon 
one another, and the budding or ino- 
culation is performed in the common 
elsa : | 
As to the buds for budding: them, 
obſerve to procure cuttings: only from 
bearing free-ſhooting trees; of the ſorts 
vou would enereaſe; young ſhoots, 
that are round and plump, mult be 
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choſen; and from theſs take the bude 
in the uſual manner, being careful ts 
inſert them in a ſmooth part of this 
ftock, at about fix to tem or fifteen in- 
ches trom the bottom, one bud in ea 
— tying them with a ligature 
afs, . N. 
As ſoon as the budding is fini 
it is proper to place the plants in't 
pots in the green-houſe, or in a'glaſs- 
caie, &c, to defend the buds from wet 
and drying winds, turning the budded 
part from the ſun: or where there is 
the convenience of a ſpare bark-pit, 
where the heat of the bark is almoſt 
exhauſted, the pots -may be plunged 
therein two or threes werks, and it will 
more effeQually promote the union of 
the buds; obſerving, in either depart- 
ment, to admit air freely, by opening 
the front glaſſes, and allowing a flight 
ſhade of mats in the middle of ſcorch- 
ing ſunny days: the pots ſhoutd/alſo be 
ſupplied with water every day or two 
during the hot weather. In three or 
four weeks the byds- will be united 
with the ſtocks; when it is proper to 
looſen the bandage” of eneh bud, that 
they may have room to ſwell ; obſer- 
ving, however, that the buds will fl 
remain dormant till ſpring. Ty 
After this there is nothing more re- 
quired this. year but due - wittringy, 
only obſerving, that in caſe of great 
rains, it will be proper to retain the 
plants in the green- houſe for the re. 
mainder of the fummer, and until next 


nng. z 8 1577 -— * 
In March following, the heads of 
the ſtocks muſt de cut off flanting c 


behind the inſertion of bud; after 


this operation te bud will ſ6of begin 
to ſpring, and produce 3 
which probably will obtain from about 
five or ſix, to eight or ten inches in 
length the ſame year.” It is proper to 
obſerve, that if the ſtocks cd have 
the aid of a bark-bed, there will be a 


chance of having the buds ſhoot a foot 


and half, or more; by the end of ſunt- 
met; therefore where there is the con- 
venience of a bark pit, or glaſs-caſe, 
or any deep frame, that can 'bEplaced 
on a bark-bed, &c. we ſhould adviſe by 
all means to make uſe of ſuch conve- 
niencies for forwarding the firſt ſhoot 
of the buds; 10 that as ſoon as the 
ſtocks are headed, as above directed, 
plunge the pots in the hot - bed, and let 
them enjoy the benefit of air and wa- 
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ter, in preportion to the temperature 
of the bed and weather; likewiſe:oc- 
caſional ſhade when the ſun is very 
powerful. Here they may be conti- 


nued, with the above care, till the end 


of July, when ſome: of the ſtrongeſt 
Modters will be advanced near two ſeet 
high; and it is then proper to begin to 
= them by degrees to the full air, to 

rden them againſt winter, that they 
may be able to live during that ſeaſon 


in the green-houſe, to which they muſt 


be removed in October. 


When it is however deſigned to pro- 


Pagate by inarching, ſtocks muſt be 
raiſed from ſeed, as before directed, 
which, when of due fize, are to be pla- 
ced in their pots, upon a ſort of ſtage, 
r ſome erection convenient to the 
head of the-trees you intend to inarch 
from, obſerving to fix upon ſome con- 
venient youog ſhoots, nearly the fize of 
the ſtocks, forthe purpoſe oi inarching; 
theſe are to be inarched in the ſtocks, 
88 they grow on the trees, in April or 
May, one in each ſtock, and by the end 
of Auguſt following they will be uni- 
ted to the ſtock, and may be ſeparated 
from the parent tre. 
But this method of propagating t 
trees, is rather practiſed by way of cu- 
riolity, to raiſe a few trees to a bearing 
ſtate in haſte, hecauſe, by inarching a 
young bearing branch, furniſhed with 
fruit, into any of their own ſtocks, in 
April. or May, it will frequently be 
united by the following Auguſt, and the 
3 — be ſeparated 
rom its parent plant, and, being firmly 
attached to the Rock, it then commen- 
ges a neuem, bearing fruit, raifed in 
the ſhort ſpane of ſour or five months. 
y the ſame rule yon may inarch an 
orange into the branch of a citron or 
lemon, or all three upon the ſame tree, 
for the ſake of yariety, x. 
But trees raiſed. by this method ne- 
ver grow. ſo large nor handſome as 
thoſe raiſed by budding. YOu 
The flowers are highly odoriferons, 
and have been for ſome time paſt of 
great eſteem as a perſume: their taſte 
is ſame what warm, accompanied with 
à degree of bitterneſs, They yield 
their, flavour by infuſion, to recti fied 
Tpirit, and in diſtillation both to ſpirit 
and water: the bitter matter is diſſol- 
ved hy water, and, on evaporating the 
decoction, remains entire in the ex- 


tract, The diſtilled water was for- 
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merly kept in the ſhops, but on account 
of the: ſcarcity of the flowers is now 
laid; aſide: it is called by foreign wri- 
ters agua nephæ. An oil diſtilled from 
theſe flowers is brought from Italy un- 
der the name of oleum' or efſentia neroli. 
The outer yellow rind of the fruit is 
a grateful aromatic bitter, and, in cold 
phlegmatic conſtitutions, proves an 
excellent ſtomachic and carminative, 
promoting appetite, warming the ha- 
bit, and ſtrengthening the tone of the 
viſcera. Orange peel appears to be 
very conſiderably warmer than that of 
lemons, and to abound more with eſ- 
ſential oil: to this circumſtance there- 
fore due regard ought to-be had in the 
uſe of theſe medicines. The flavour 
of the firſt is likewiſe ſuppoſed to be 
leſs periſhable than that of the other, 
hence-the College employ orange peel 
in the ſpirituous bitter tincture, which 
is deſigned for keeping, whilſt in'the 
bitter watery infuſion, lemon peel is 
preferred. A ſyrup and two diſtilled 
waters are for the ſame reaſon prepa- 
red from the rind of oranges in prefe- 
rence to that of lemans, ' - 
The juice of oranges is a grateful 
acid liquor, of conſiderable uſe in fe- 
brile or inflammatory diſtempers, for 
allaying heat, abating exorbitant com- 
motions of the blood, quenching thirſt, 
and promoting the ſalutary excretions: 
it is likewiſe of great uſe in ſcurvies, 
eſpecially when given in conjunction 
with the cochlearia, nafturtium, or other 
aerid antiſcorbutics, as in the ſucci ſeo 
butici of the ſno ps. 
Ozxance Min r, [ Mentha Rubra.] 
A ſpecies of mint ſmelling like an 
orange. 4 38. 
Mock Ox AN OE. See Mock ORA NOR. 
ORCHARD, A garden depart- 
ment, conſigned entirely to the growth 
of ſtandard fruit trees, for furniſhing 
a large ſupply of the moſt uſeful-kinds 
of fruit. 29 
In the orchard you may have as 
ſtandards all ſorts of apple trees, moſt 
ſorts of pears and plumbs, and all ſorts 
of cherries; which four ſpecies are the 
capital orchard fruits: each of which 
compriſe numerous valuable varieties; 
but to have a compleat grchard, you 
may alſo have quinces, medlars, mul- 


berries, ſervice - trees, filberts, Spaniſh 


nuts, barberries; likewiſe walnuts and 
cheſnuts, which two latter are parti- 


cularly applicable for the boundaries of 


orchards, 
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But ſornetimes orchards conſiſt en- 
tirely of apple · trees, Particularly in the 
eyder - making countries, where they 
are cultivated in very great quantities 
in large fields, and in hedge-rows; for 
the fruit to make cyder for publicſupply. 
And ſometimes whole orchards of 
very conſiderable extent are entirely of 
cherry-trees; but in this caſe, it is 
when the fruit is deſigned for Tale in 
ſome great city, as London, &c. fot the 
Copply of which city, great numbers of 
cherry-orchards are in ſome of the ad- 
jacent counties, but more particularly 
in Kent, which is famous for very 
extenſive © cherry-orchardsz many of 
which are entirely of that fort called 
Kentiſh cherry, as being generally a 
great bearer; others are ſtored with all 
the principal forts of cultivated cher- 
ries, fromthe earlieſt tothe lateſt kinds, 
A general orchard, however, com- 
oſed of all the before-mentioned fruit- 
5 ſhould conſiſt of a double por- 
tion of apple · trees or more, becauſe 
they are conſiderably the moſt uſeful 
fruit, and may be continued for uſe the 


The utility of 'a' general orchard, 
both for private uſe and for profit, 
ſtored with various ſorts of fruĩt- trees, 
mult be very great, as well as afford 
Infinite pleaſure from the delightful 
appearance it makes from early ſpring 
till late in autumn: in ſpring the va- 
ious trees in bloſſom are highly orna- 
mental; in ſummer, the pleaſure js 
heightened by obſerving the various 
fruits advaneing to perfection; and as 
the ſeaſon advances, che mature growth 
of the various ſorts arriving to perfec- 
Joo eh ſucceſſſon from May or 


June until the end of Oftober, muſt 
fford exceeding delight, as well as 
As to the proper t'of groun 
46+ an orchard, this mite propor- 
tioned, in ſome meaſure, to the extent 
of land you have to work gn, and the 
quantity of frult ufred either for 
private uſe, or for public ſupply ! ſo 
phat an Gchard may be rern! 
acre to twenty or more in extent. 
Wich reſpect to the ſituation and 
RN 


. 


may be from half an 
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very thriving orchards both in low and 
high ftiations, and on declivities and 
Plains, in various aſpects or expoſures, 
805 ded the natural ſoil is good, We 
ſhould, however, avoid very low damp 
Hitvations as much as the nature of the 
place will admit ; for in very wet ſoils 
no fruit-trees will proſper, nor thę 
fruit” be fine; but a moderately. law 
ſituation, free from copious wet, may 
be more Eligible than an elevated 
ground, as being leſs expoſed to tame 
peſtuous Wings; though, a ſituation 
having a N et very defira- 
ble, efpecially if its aſpect incline, ta; 
wards e ee bathe, or f = 
therly, which are rather more eee 
than a weſterly aſpect; but a north aſ- 
pect is the worſt of all for an orcha 
unleſs particularly compenſated by the 
peculiar temperament or good quali 
of the foil, We would remark, for t 
advantage of thoſe that are not accom- 
modated with choice of fituation' and 
aſpeR, that they need not be under any 
great anxiety, if the ſoil is but ſuitable; 
only obſerving, if poſſible, to abandon 
low damp ſituations, for the rea- 
ſon be fore given them. 
As for ſoil, any common field or 
paſture that produces good cro of 
corn, graſs, or kitchen garden vegeta- 
bles, is ſutiable. for an orchard; if it 
ſhould prove of a-loamy nature, it,will 
be a particular advantagę: any ſoil, 
however, of a good quality,. not too 
light and dry, or too heavy, ſtybb 
or wet, but öf a medium rature, of 
ſoft pliant temperature, . yot.leſs than 
one ſpade Yeep of good ſtaple, will be 
proper for this purpœſ e. 
Where, however, the ſoil is natu- 
rally defective, the defects muſt be 
reified as well as poſſible, by the ap- 
plicatjon of proper manures and com- 
poſts, and applied either to the whole 
ground, if but of moderate extent, or 
to the places where each tree is to ſtand, 
far a ſpace of eight or ten feet circum- 
ference, workipg it up with the natural 
ſoil of the place, 
"This application, in extenſive, or- 
Bards, Would be a. very. chargeable 
operation; therefore thoſe who, are at 
liberty to chun, bopld have 83 
ard to the fing upon a proper ſpot, 
N e e for 
Tet uifite.” 111 „1 * 17102 „27 
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rde preparation, of the ground for 
the reception of the trees, is by trench- 
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ing, or it for very conſiderable. or- 
chards, by deep ploughing; but trench- 
digging, one or two ſpades, as the ſoil 
will admit, is the moſt eligible, either 
wholly, or only for the preſent, in the 
places where the lines of trees are to 

and, a ſpace of ſix or eight feet wide, 
all the way in each row, eſpecially, if it 
be 'graſs-ground, and intended to be 
kept in ſward; or if any under-crops 
are deſigned to be raiſed, the ground 


| inly be wholly trenched at firſt; but as 


to this you may ſuit your convenience, 
obſerving in either caſe to trench the 
ground in the uſual way to the depth 
of the natural ſoil; and if in graſs, tura 
the ſward clean to the bottom of each 
trench, which when rotted, will prove 
an excellent manure, "+ 
In planting orchards, however, on 
aſs-ground, ſome only dig pits for 
ach tree, capacious enough for the 
reception of the roots, looſening the 
bottom well, without the labour of 
digging any other part of the ground ; 
where the ground, however, is trenched 
either wholly, or ſome conſiderable 
width along the place of eacli row of 
trees, it will conſequently prove of 
reater advantage in promoting their 
growth, 3 5 
The ground muſt be fenced ſecurely 
againſt cattle, &c, either with a good 
ditch and hedge,or with a paling fence, 
as may be moſt convenient, 2p 
The beſt ſeafon for planting all the 
ſorts of fruit trees is autumn, ſoon af- 
ter the fall of the leaf, from about the 
latter end of October until December; 
br it may be performed any time in 
open weather from October until 
arch. | 


All the ſorts of fruit trees proper fo 


this department, if not furniſhed wit 


them in your own nurſery, may be had 
very reaſonable. at all the public nur- 
ſery- grounds; obſerving to chuſe them 
principally full ſtandards, with ſtrait 
clean tems, fix feet high, n 
the apples, pears, plumbs, cherties, 

other tree kinds, each with a branchy 
well-formed head; of from twoor three 
to four or five years growth; and let 
{-yeral varieties of each particular ſpe- 


ties be choſen, that ripen their fruit at 


different times, from the earlieſt to the 
hreſt, according to the nature of the 
different ſorts, that there may be a ſuf- 
ficient ſupply of every fort regularly 
dyring their proper ſeaſon ; and of ap- 


pretty cloſe, 10. f 


s 3 
1 

pies and pears in particular,! chute f 
much greater quantity of the — 
and late ripening kinds, than the early 
forts; but the moſt of all pf apples; 
for the ſummer-ripening fruit is but of 
ſhort duration, being only proper for 
te mpotaxy ſervice. The later ripening 
kinds keep ſound, ſome conſiderable 
time for autuninal uſe; and the lateſt 
forts that ripen in October continue 
in perfection for various uſes all in- 
ter, and ſeveral ſorts until the ſeaſon of 
apples come again. 119715 

Having made choice of the proper 
ſorts, and marked them, let them be 
taken up with the utmoſt care, ſo as to 
preſerve all their roots as entire as poſ- 
ſible; and when taken up, prune off 
any broken or bruiſed parts of the roots, 
and juſt tip the ends of the principal 
roots in general with the knife, on the 
under fide, with a Kind of lope out- 
ward, _ l RTE 

If the trees have been already 
or ſo trained as to have branched out 
into regular ſhgots to form each a pro- 
per head, they mult be planted: wi 
the ſaid heads entire, only retrenchin 
or ſhortening any irregular or ill-place 

oots tliat take an aukward direction 
or run longer than the reſt. 

The arrangement of the trees ja the 
orchard muſt be in rows, each-kind-ſe- 
parate, at diſtances according to,, the 
nature of growth of the different ſort 
but for the larger derne kinds, ſucl 
as apples, pears, plumbs, cherries, &. 
they ſhould ſtand from.twenty-five to 
thirty or forty feet every way aſunder, 
though twenty-five or .thirty ſeet 
moſt. is a"reaſonable diftance ſor ab 
n Ebb 
Each ſpecies and, its varieties ſhould 
generally be ia roms by themſelves, 
e beltes to ſuit their reſpeRive modes 
of growth: though for variety vou 
may have ſome rows .of apples and 

ars ranged alternately ;.. likewiſe 
plumbs and cherries ;/ and towards the 
boundaries may have ranges of le 
growth, as, quipces, medlars, filberts, 
dg. and, the Oker row, of all may 
walnut-trees,. and ſogge cheſnuts, ſet 

eſegd, the other trees 


rom violent winds. 0 W 2 
Proceed to ſtake out the groupd ac- 
cording fo the above diſtances, for. ma- 
king t vir ſor the reception. of the 
trees; Which if made to range ever 
way, will have a very agreeable eee, 
an 


* 
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and admit the currency of air, and th e 
influence of the ſun, more effectually. 
In planting very extenſive ortchards, 
ſome divide the ground into large 
ſquares or quarters of different dimen- 
ſions, with intervals of fifty feet wide 
between, ſerving both as walks, and 
for admitting the air. In different 
quarters plant different ſorts of fruit 
43 apples in one, pears in another, and 
plumbs and cherries in others, &c. and 
thus it may be repeated to as many 
quatters, for each ſpecies and its vari- 
eties; as may be convenient. 
Avſde hole myſt be dug for each 
tree, capacious enough to receive all 
the roots freely every way with- 
out touching the ſides, When the 
holes are ready, proceed to planting, 
one tree to each hole, a perſon holding 
the ſtem erect, whilſt another trims in 
the earth, previouſly breaking it ſmall, 
and caſt it in equally about all the 
roots, frequently gong the tree to 
cauſe the mould to ſettle in cloſe about 
all the ſmaller roots and fibres, and fo 
as to raiſe the tree gradually up, that 
the crown'of the roots may be but two 
or three inches below the general ſur- 
ſace; and when the hole is filled up, 
tread it gently, firſt round the outfide, 
then near the ſtem of the tree, formin 
the ſurface a little hollow /: and then if 
on the top of all Is laid ſome inverted 
turf to the width of the holes, forming 
it with a ſort of circular bank, three or 
four inches high, it will ſupport the 
tree, and guard the roots from drying 
winds and the ſummer's drought: ob- 
ſerving that each tree ſtands perſectly 
upright, and that they range exactly in 
their proper rows. 

I the orchard is much expoſed to 
the winds, it may be proper to ſtake 
the new-planted trees to ſupport them 
in. their proper poſition, and ſecure 
them from being rocked to and fro by 
the wind, 'which would greatly retard 
their rooting afreſh; placing one or 
two ſtrong tall ſtakes to each tree; 
but the moſt effectual method is to 
have three ſtakes to each, placed in a 
triangle, meeting at top near the head 
of the tree, wrapping a hay-band round 
that part of the ſtem, to prevent its 
being barked by the ftakes or tying 
then tie the ſtakes at top cloſe to the 
tree, with ſome proper bandage, bring- 
ing it cloſe about the ſtem and ſtakes 
together, over the hay-wrapping, in a 


or 


roper manner to ſecure the tree firm- 
Iy in an erect poſture, e 169 
The ground of the orchard, between 
the rows of trees, is very commonly 
laid down in graſs, as being the mot 
conyenient for admitting of coming 
readily at the trees at all times to ga- 
ther the fruit : but if thought proper, 
it may be employed for ſome years ei- 
ther wholly, or in part, for the produce 
of kitchen vegetables, or for the growth 
of corn, turnips, potatoes, &c. being 
careful in digging or ploughing the 
ground for the reception of theſe crops, 
not to go too near to diſturb. the roots 
of the trees; likewiſe not have any 
ſtrong-· growing plants withinthree feet 
of each ſide of the rows of trees: how - 
ever, after the trees are advanced in 
growth, and begin to bear any thing 
conſiderably, it may be more eligible 
to lay the ground down intirely in 
graſs, as it will be then more in cha- 
raQer of an orchard, and be more con- 
venient for gathering the fruit, and do- 
ing any neceſſary work to the trees ; 
but in any of theſe ways, every one may 
ſuit their inclination or convenience, 
If, however, it is laid down in graſs, 
no cattle ſhould be turned in to graze 
at large, unleſs the tems of each tree 
be 8 well ſecured with poſts 
and railing, and wattled with thorn- 
buſhes, eſpecially in young orchards, 
otherwiſe they will bark the trees, to 
their very great injury; nor ſhould large 
cattle be turned into orchards, where 
the branches of the trees are low and 
within their reach, | 
With regard to the general culture 
of orchard fruit-trees, obſerve, that as 
being ſtandards, their heads ſhould ge- 
nerally be permitted to branch out 
nearly in their own natural manner, 
with the branches at full length, with- 
out ſhortening, only on particular oc- 
caſions, and they will gradually form 
themſelves into large branchy heads, 
and all the branches ſoon aſſume a 
bearing ſtate ; very little pruning of 
any ſort being required to ſtandard 
fruit-trees, except in particular caſes, 
as above hinted, of ſuperfluous or very 
irregular growths : as for example, all 
ſuckers arifing from the root, muſt 
conſtantly be taken off cloſe ; likewiſe 
diveſt the ſtems of all fide-branches 
coming out below the head; and all 
luxuriant ſhoots arifing in the heart or 
middle ot the tree, or in any part Where 


they 
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they appear too much crouded, ſhould 
be pruned off cloſe, If any particular 
branch of the head ſhould become of 
Long ftraggling growth, extending be- 
yond all the reſt, it may he ſhortened 
as you ſhall ſee proper, down to ſome 
young ſheot, or lower branch it ſup- 
ports, that is of a regular growth, or io- 
tifely retrenched as it may ſeem proper 
to keep up fome wniformity in the 
haa4; and if the head in general be- 
come at any time over-crouted. with 
branches, thin out the worſt and moſt 
irregular growers of the ſuperfluity, 
All dead wood and cankered parts 
ſhould alſo be cut off to the live od. 

But remarking, that except in the 
above cafes, the branches in general of 
Randard fruit trees, in every ſtage of 
* ſhould be foffered. to ſhpot 

rth, both in length and branch, late- 
rally in their on way; for.as moſt of 
The ſorts firſt form their fruit-buds, or 
ſpurs; near the extremity of the bran- 
ches or ſhoots, if prunjng. their ends 
were practiſed, it would not only {be 
cutting off the parts where the fruit 
would have been produced, but would 
force out a number of lateral uſeleſs 
ſhoots, and crowd the tree with ſuper- 
fluous or unneceſſary wood, and great - 
ly retard the branclies from ſotming 
the above fruit-ſpurs r buds for bear- 
ing; and unleſs theſe are formed in 

lenty; none of the principal tree kinds 
can ever produce any tolerable crops of 

uit; but the trees being fuffered to 

ke their natural growth, according 
to the above rules, all the branches ns 
ſhoots will gradually form fruit-ſpurs 
towards their extreme parts, at almoſt 
every eye or bud, | 4 

By the above hints it is obvious that 
ſtandard 'ſruit-trees require but very 
little culture in reſpe& to pruning ; 
and the leſs they are pruned, except in 
the before-mentioned caſes, the better 
they will bear, "p74 
| - Befjdes, to attempt at any regular 
pruning of orchard or other ſtandard 
fruit-trees, would prove a very tedious 
as well as unneceſſary work, 
When neceſſary, however, to prune 
any of theſe trees occaſionally in the 
above cafes, obſerve that the proper 
ſeaſon for that work is any time from 
the fall of the leaf until March. Like 
wiſe obſerve in performing that ope- 
ration, that ſuch branches as require 
retrenching ſhould be cut off quite 
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cloſe either to thei t origin, if neceſſury, 
or cloſe to any more convenient — 
it may ſupport, not leaving any ſtymp, 
and make the cut as even and ſmooth 

as 2 85 r NN 
Orchard · trees are ſometimes greatly 
infeſled with moſs. growing all over 
their branches, hut more particularly 
thoſe. trees which, are ſituated in verx 
damp ſoils; alſo often in old orchards 
where the trees ſtand fo cloſe as to 
croud one. another ſo conſiderably as 
to exclude the free air : in which caſs 
of moflineſs, the trees commomy/ aſ- 
ſume a, ſtunted unkindly growth, pro» 
ducing but indifferent crops, and the 
fruit. oſtgn ſmall and .ill-flavoured, 
The only, remedy. for this diſaſters, 
i;, to ttin out ſome: of the branches 
here, thickeſt, to admit the ſun and 
air more. freely, and ſcrape the moſs 
off from the remainder, with an in- 
ſtrument directed heſow; but where 
the trees thus infeſted ſtand very cloſe 
ty one another, ſome of them ſhould 
cut down to admit a larger portion 
of air, and the ſun's heat and light; 
and for. the ſame reaſon thin the 
branches of the remaining trees; then 
clear the branches in general from the 
groſſeſt of the moſs z for which, pur- 
poſe you ſhould he provided with.ſfome 
iron ſcrapers hollowed on the edge, 
and of three different ſizes to ſuit the 
different branches, having the edges a2 
little blunted 5, and with theſe tools 
ſcrape off the moſs from all the prin- 
cipal branches at leaſt, and of as many 
of. the ſmaller ones as your time will 
permit, for it js tedious work where 
there are many trees: after this, if tho 
ground. of the orchard, either wholly 
or but ten or twelve feet width along 
each row Of trees, be dug or deeply 
ploughed, it will give new, vigour, to 
the roots, and which together with the 
thinning of the trees to admit the ſun 
and air freely, . and} the principal 
branches being diveſted of, the moſs, 
you will find them ſhoot at top with 
freſh vigour, and the quantity, ſize, 
and quality of the fruit be greatly aug- 

mented in a year or two, 

ORCHARD-GRASS, The name 
of a ſmall, coarſe, but very ſweet graſs, 
It is of very quick growth, and may 
poſſibly hereafter be cultivated to ad- 
vantage, | 
ORE-WEED, A general name foy 
weeds growing it the bottom of — 
ta, 
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fea, and alſo on the muddy and rocky 


parts of the ſhore, 
Sea-weeds are ſo beneficial a manure, 


that farmers ought not to grudge the 


expence of carrying them a few miles, 
In Devonſhire, Cornwall, and other 
maritime parts of England, theſe weeds 
are laid in heaps till they are rotten, 
and then ſpread -vpon the land, about 
a load to three rods : but this laſts only 
one year, unleſs ſand, or a ſtiff earth, 
according to the quality of the ſoil in- 
tended to be improved, be laid on or 
mixed with them; and then they be- 
come a laſting manure, In ſome places, 
theſe weeds are gathered.in heaps, and 
burnt as ſoon as they are dry; after 
which about a buſhel of their aſhes is 
laid on .upon three rods of ground, 
But theſe, like all other aſhes, ſhould 
be mixed with ſand, or ſtiff earth, if 
you will have the land laſt good: other · 
wiſe they are only an improvement 
for a year. 'Theſeaſhes are particularly 
good for graſs grounds over-run with 
moſs, Looſe ſandy ſoils are likewiſe 


peculiarly benefitted by this weed: 
but, 


ing a ſub-marine plant, the 
wind ar.” ſun ſoon exhale its moiſture ; 
ſo that the more ſpeedily it is taken 
from the ſhore, where ſtorms often 
throw it up in great quantities, the 
better it is, When ſpread on the 
ground, and afterwards covered over, 
it ſoon diſſolves into a ſalt oily lime, 
proper to fertilize and bind light ſoils. 
This is the moſt approved way of ap- 
plying it: though ſome lay it naked, 
and freſh from the ſea, upon their bar- 
ley lands, towards the end of March 
and beginning of April, and have a 
good crop of corn: but ſuch quanti- 
ties of rank weeds are apt to ſhoot up 
afterwards, that no wholeſome plant 
is to be expected that year, 

ORCHIS, See DocsToNEs. 

ORIGANY, [Origanum,] Wild 
Thyme, or Wild Majoram, This is 
met with upon dry chalky hills, and 
in gravelly ſoils, in ſeveral parts .of 
England, It has an agreeable ſmell, 
and a pungent taſte, warmer than that 
of the garden marjoram, and much 
reſembling thyme, which it ſeems to 
agree with in virtue. An eſſential oil 
diſtilled from it, is kept in the ſhops. 

.ORPINE, [ Telephium.] This is a 
very thick-leaved juicy plant, not un- 
lke the houſeleeks, It has a mucila- 


ginaus rougheit taſte, and hence is re- 
Vor. Il. 
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commended as emollient and aſtrin- 
gent, but has never been much re- 
garded in practice. 

Baſtard Ox INE. 
Ox rINE. 

ORRIS, [Lis] The roots of this 
plant, when recent, have a bitter, but 
acrid, nauſeous taſte, and taken into 
the body proves ſtrongly cathartic ; and 


See Bas TARA 


hence the juice is recommended in 


dropfies, in the doſe of three or four 
ſcruples, By drying they loſe this qua- 
lity, yet ſtill retain a ſomewhat pun- 
gent, bitteriſh taſte : their ſmell in this 
ſtate is of the aromatic kind; thoſe 
produced in the warmer climates have 
a very grateſul flavour, approaching to 
that of March violets : hence the uſe of 
the Florentine iris in perfumes, and for 
flavouring liquors: the ſhops employ 
it in the white pectoral traches, &c. 

OSIER, [Salix.] A ſmall kind of 
willow; which from the patricular 
uſes for which it is raiſed, requires a 
different ſort of management, and ano- 
ther manner of planting, 

The ofier very much reſembles the 
willow in its appearance, but that is 
a ſmaller tree, its ſhoots ate longer and 
ſtenderer, and its leaves alſo much 
longer ; theſe are very narrow, and in 
the beſt kind are green on the upper 
fide, but whitiſh, as it were, woolly 
underneath, 

The ofierloves a wet and low ground 
near waters, and nearly upon a level 
with the water, It thrives no where 
ſo well as in marſhy places, near the 
edges od large rivers; or in thoſe little 
iſlands that are formed by the breaking 
of their current; and every way ſur- 
rounded by the water. The greund 
for an ozier bed ſhould bea rich black 
mould; and this is very common in 
theſe low and wet ſituations, | 

The deſign in planting the oſier is, 
that it may ſhoot out a great quantity 
of fine ſlender twigs, which are to be 
cut at a ſmall growth. Therefore there 
is no occaſion for a trunk either of the 
pollard or timber tree form, This 
would only exhauſt a great deal of the 
nouriſhment taken in by the root, and 
deprive the ſhoots of it; neither are 
they ſo apt to riſe ſtraight and fine, un- 
leſs they begin near the ground, 

On this depends the peculiar way of 
planting the ozier. It is raiſed in the 
ſame manner as the other willows, by 
truncheons or ſtakes driven into the 


ground; 
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ground; and it is proper always to let 
" a certain quantity of the ſhoots ſtand 
for a due growth for this purpoſe, when 
the reſt are cut. But as theſe are not 
to riſe in a trunk, they muſt not be 
above four foot in length, and three 
foot of this mult be thruſted into the 
ground, | 

They will, by this means, have a 
fine ſupply of roots; and beginning to 


ſhoot ſo near the earth, all the nouriſh-. 


ment will be carried up ints the twigs. 
Theſe ſtakes are to be planted at 
three foot diſtance, and they will 
quickly yield a large profit: the twigs 
riſe numerous from their tops; and 
being cut down pretty cloſe, in the 
manner, of ſhrowding pollard trees, 
they ſend up a new ſet of twigs again 
almoſt immediately, which quickly 
grow to their proper ſize. 

The time of cutting oſiers is in Sep- 
tember; and the advantage that may 
be made of planting them is very great. 
Many waſte pieces of wet ground 
might be made to yield a great profi 
by them, 

Ik ſtakes or truncheons of a proper 
bigneſs cannot be had, more time will 
be required to raiſe the ozier bed; but 
it may be done from ſmaller ſets, Theſe 
are to be cut four or five foot long, 
and ſtuck at the ſame diſtances into 
the ground. They will grow very 
freely ; and when they have ſtood three 
years, they are to be cut down within 
a foot of the ground ; and from thence 
will riſe the twigs in great abundance ; 
and they will continue affording a ſup- 
ply of them many years. 

The fineſt and beſt kind of offer is 
that here deſcribed with long leaves, 
white underneath ; but there are ſeve- 
ral others that anſwer the purpoſe very 
well. The twigs are of conſtant and 
ready ſale, The baſket-maker's work 
depends upon them; and there is a 
great conſumption of them among 
the fiſhermen. The wheels, as they 
are called, for catching eels and other 
fiſh, are made ef them: and baſkets, 
hampers, and the like, of which the 
conſumption is, in a manner, endleſs 
and unlimited, 

The quick growth of the twigs is a 
great article in the profit of an oſier 
holt, for they are cut every year; and 
the heads that bear them grow for a 
long time more and more buſhy at every 
cutting, So that here is a vaſt profit 
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to he made with ſcarce any expence; 
annually. returned and increaſed every 
year; and this upon ground fit for no- 
thing elſe; for the. oſier will grow and 
flouriſh on ground that is ſo looſe and 
ſo wer, that it would not afford hold 
for the root of any other kind of plan- 
tation whatſoever, 

As the ſtems of the ofiers will de- 
cay in time, let the huſbandman always 
take care to have a ſupply, Nothing 
is fo eaſy: for 'tis only ſticking into 
the ground ſome twizz between the 
ſtems, which will take their time ro 
root themſelves, and grow to a due big- 
neſs; and when properly cut, and ma- 
naged according to the directions al- 
ready given, of raiſing an ofier ground 
from ſets, will be ready to yield their 
produce as the old ones begin to decay; 
and may thus be made to ſupply their 
place gradually as they are wanted, 

OSLETS, Oflets are little hard ſub. 
ſtances that ariſe among the ſmall bones 
of the knee of the horſe, on the inſide ; 
they grow out of the gummy ſubſtance 
which faſtens thoſe bones together, and 
derive their origin ſrom 'a-nigtter like 
that which produces ſplentsg and like 
them proceed from thefſame cauſe, viz. 
the ſtraininglof a horſe while he'is young, 
and before his joints be well knit ; and 
from hence alſo we may underſtand the 
nature of all thoſe hard tumours al- 
ready treated of, which grow near the 
joints, whether they be Spavins, Far- 
dons, Curbs, or of any other kind, their 
chief difference conſiſting in their ſitu- 
ation, being all of them formed of a 
matter, which, in time, grows hard, 
yea, even as the bone itſelf; and this 
is the reaſon why they cannot be moved” 
but by things that are of the greateſt 
efficacy, Notwithſtanding, if they be 
diſcovered before they acquire ſuch a 
degree of hardneſs, they may be made 
to yield to leſs powerful remedies than 
what we are ſometimes conſtrained to 
make uſe of, 

OST. See OvsrT, 

OVERFLOWING LAND. This 
is commonly effected by diverting the 
ſtreams of rivers, brooks, land-floods, 
or ſome part of them, out of their na- 
tural channel : but were the ſtreams lie 
ſo low as to be incapable of over-flow- 
ing the lands, they are made uſe of to 
turn ſach engines as may raiſe a quan- 
tity of water to do it, 


When you have got your water up 
to 
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to the higheſt part of the land that 
you can bring it to, make a ſmall trench 
to carry ſome of the water in, to give 
you the level the land, keeping of it 
always as much as you can upon a 
level, or upon the higheſt part of the 
land, ſo that,fiom the upper part you 
may be able to water the lower when 
you will, and by carrying of the level 
of this ſmall trench you will be di- 
rected how to cut on your main trench, 
which ought to be made big enough to 
receive the whole ſtream that you raiſe, 
and to be rather broad than deep. At 
convenient diſtances according unto the 
bigneſs of the ſtream, and the quan- 
tity of the land you are to water, make 
ſeveral ſmall trenches, making your 
main trench the narrower, proportion- 
able to the number of drains you lead 
irom it; only you mult note, that the 
greateſt advantage of over-flowing'is, 
where you can do it frequently, and 
draw it off quickly; becauſe where 
water ſtands long on ground, eſpecially 
in winter, 'tis apt to breed ruſhes and 
weeds ; and therefore where any ſuch 
inconveniency is, draw it off by ſmall 
trenches, 

Some graze their land till Chriſtmas, 
and ſome longer; but as ſoon as 'tis 
fed bare from Ailhallowtide to ſpring, 
that the graſs is not too high, is the 
beſt time for over. flowing, except it 
prove a dry time in April or May: If 
it do, it will be of mighty advantage; 
for in hot weather the grafs grows three 
times as much if moiſtened, as at ano- 
ther time. Land- floods are beſt to over. 
flow with in winter, and warm fatten- 
ing ſprings in ſummer, only you muſt 
obſerve to let the water dry in before 
you water it again; and not to let cat- 
tle poach it, and that you water it at 
night ſo as that the water may be gone 
before the heat of the day comes, which 
is apt to'cocaſion the ſcorching of it; 
and to rot the roots of the graſs by lying 
too long on the land. The waſhing of 
high. ways, towns, or ſtreets, eſpecially 
of commons, where ſheep reed, is a very 
great improvement of land or trees, 

But in ſome places ifſue ſprings 
whoſe waters are injurious to land, as 
ſuch uſually are that flow from coal 
mines, or any ſulphurous mineral, be- 
cauſe they are of ſuch a brackiſh, harſh 
quality, that they kill vegetables, in- 
ſtead of nouriſhing of them; as too 
much ſalt, urine, or dung will do, if 
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not applied in due quantities; yet we 
cannot but think that even theſe waters 
would make a great impeovement, if 
ſparingly uſed, and in wet times, that 
a great quantity of other water might 
mix with them, Theſe waters are 
commonly of a reddiſh colour, and 
leave a reddiſh ſentiment where they 
run, and are much better when they 
have run ſome diſtance, than at their 
firſt breaking out. 

Alſo ſome ſorts of lands will not be 
improved by watering, except only with 
land floods, and in ſummer, when tis 
a very dry time; as your cold clay, and 
ſtrong land that lies very flat; partly be- 
cauſe of its flatneſs, and that water 
will not eafily penetrate ſtiff clay; and 
therefore light dry warm grounds are 
the moſt improved by watering, 

OVER-REACH, A wound in the 
fore-heel of a horſe, made by the point 
of the hind- ſhoe. 

When this wound is only flight or 
ſuperficial, it is, in general, very eafily 
cured, by waſhing it clean, and apply- 
ing the wound ointment : but it ſhould 
be obſerved, from the nature and'man- 
ner of the injury, where the blow has 
been ſmart, that it differs widely from 
a common cut; the part here being 
both torn and bruiſed, and conſequently 
it requires to be properly digeſted, in 
order to lay a good foundation for 
healing. - 

For this purpoſe, after waſhing out 
any dirt or gravel with ſoap-ſuds, &c, 
let the wound be digeſted, by dreſſing 
it with doſſils of lint dipped in an 
ounce of Venice turpentine, divided 
with the yolk of an egg, to which half 
an ounce of tincture of myrrh may be 
added; over this dreffing it would be 
adviſeable to apply the turnip poultice, 
or that with ſtrong beer grounds and 
oatmeal, three or four times, or oft- 
ner, till the digeſtion is procured, and 
then both theſedrefſings may be changed 
for the precipitate medicines, or. the 
lime-water mixture ; obſerving always 
to apply the doſſils carefully to the 
bottom, to fill up the ſore with the 
ſame even to the ſurface, and to bind 
all on with a compreſs and roller : and 
if any cavities appear that cannot con- 
veniently be dreſſed to the bottom, they 
ſhould always be laid open, or no pro- 

per foundation for healing can be ob- 
tained, The hoof alſo ſhould be kept 
ſ-pple, or paredaway, when the growth 
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of it interrupts this end, as is ſome- 
times the caſe, 

OUST, A kiln, generally applied 
to that uſed in drying hops. 

It is built with fire-places in the na- 
ture of malt-kilns; and at a proper 
diſtance over the fire is an hair-cloth 
ſtrained upon laths; and thereon the 
hops are laid, and raked even to the 
depth of about fix or ſeven inches, for 
the better conveniency of drying them 
equally ; and when they are properly 
cured on the under fide, they are care- 
fully turned ; and by that means the 
upper fide becoming the under, the 
whole ſhares the fire alike, The perſon 
that performs this part is cailed the 
dryer, whoſe buſineſs it is to manage 
the fires, | | 

The fuel commonly made uſe of is 
charcoal, for its freeneſs from ſmoke, 
and affording a ſteady heat, Great 
nicety is required in this part; a ſmall 
fire being to be made, at firſt, that they 
may heat gradually, and fo raifed as 
they dry; that it may be done without 
ſcorching; and the fire is to be low- 
ered by degrees, againſt they are ready 
to be taken off: the time required is 
about eight hours. 

But as charcoal is very dear, being 
three or four pounds per load, many 
people have adopted the method of 
drying with fea-coal, upon what they 
call cockle-ouſts, which are ſquare 
iron-boxes, placed upon brick-work, 
and a flue and chimney in the back 
part of the building for the ſmoke to 
go off, The computation is, that a 
chaldron of ſea-coal, at about twenty- 
four ſhillings, will dry a.load of hops, 
and that a load of charcoal will do no 
more, It is indeed expenſive to erect 
ſuch ouſts, as there muſt be no timber 
near them; and an iron-beam and iron- 
laths are to be uſed, and they covered 
with plates of tin or iron, properly faf- 
tened together. 

A gentleman has lately claimed the 
merit ofhaving invented anew method 
of drying hops with ſea-coal, or any 
kind of fuel whatever, by means of a 
moveable iron furnace: it is in form 
of. an horizontal cylinder, ſtopped at 
both ends: it lies on an iron carriage, 
which rolls on four iron-wheels ;-in 
the ſore-end of the cylinder is the 
furnace door, and a hollow iron flue 
runs in a horizontal direQion along the 
upper ſurface of the cylinder from the 
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back, till it reaches the ſore- end of it, 
when it takes a vertical direction, and 
is carried as high as is neteffary to con- 
vey the ſmoke out of the ouſt, We 
cannot pretend to ſay what are the 
particular advantages reſulting from 
the uſe of this rolling furnace, never 
having ſeen it at work, 

OUT-HOUSES, Are fuch as be- 
long and are adjoining to dwelling- 
houſes. 

OUTLAND, Among the Saxons, 
was that Jand that lay beyond the de- 
meſnes, and was granted out to tenants, 
though at the will of the Lord, in like 
manner as copyhold eſtates, 

OXEN. Oxen ſhould be tall, full 
bodied, ſhort jointed, and well put to- 
gether in every part, ſo that one ſees 
their ſtrength, Their hair ſhould be 
fineg and lie ſmooth, ſor that betokens 
health, and a good kind, 

The ſtrength of the ox is very great, 
and he has patience to endure fatigue, 
but he is flow, and muſt not be put 
beyond his natural pace, He will not 
work eaſily or freely, if this be at- 
tempted, and what is worſe, fretting 
& hurrying throws him intodiſtempers. 

Tis but in ſome particular parts of 
England they now breed their oxen to 
labour, but it is very profitable. In 
theſe places the huſbandman cannot be 
too much warned againſt his hurrying 
them in their employments; for he 
ſhould confider that they are to be fed 
as well as worked; and while he 
makes them thus liable to diſtempers, 
he takes them off from one, and makes 
them incapable of the other, 

When oxen are to be trained to la- 
bour, they muſt be firſt put to work 
at three years old, but they muſt be 
brought to it gently, and, by degrees, 
in the manner of a young horſe; for 
if they be puſhed or worked too hard 
at this time, they are ſpoiled for ever. 

Great care muſt be taken to'match 
ſuch well as are to draw together, for 
otherwiſe they draw unequally, and 
ſpoil both the work and one another. 

In this caſe of matching them, re- 
gard muſt be had to three things; their 
height, their ſtrength, and their ſpirit: 
ſor ſome are tall that have not much 
Nrength; and others have a great deal 
of power that are fluggiſh, 

In general they are very tractable 
and gentle, but regard mult be had to 
their ſeveral natures, for they will not 

be 
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be forced out of them by any ufage; 
and they may be greatly injured in the 
endeavour, 

Of all the kinds the pyed Lincoln- 
mire ox is the titteſt for labour. He is 
naturally long-bodied, and till put up 
to feed, is leſs fleſhy than any of the 
other good breeds ; though he takes to 
tattening very readily with reſt, and a 
good paſture, 

When the young oxen are firſt put 
to work, a great deal of care muſt be 
taken not to overheat or fatigue them, 
They muſt be ſuffered to reſt in the 
middle of the day in hot weather, and 
the ſervant ſhould give them ſome hay, 
which will ſupport them in the new 
fatigue of their labour, much better 
than graſs, They muſt be well fed 
during the whole time of their labour- 
ing, for they will not do much if they 
be not kept in ſpirits by good nouriſh- 
ment; but in this let the huſbandman 
underſtand moderation; for there is 
difference between feeding them for 
Arength, and for fattening, 

An ox for labour muſt neither be 
bare, nor muſt he be foo fat; in the 
firſt caſe he will be weak, and in the 
other he will be lazy. They ſhould be 
treated gently, for they do not under- 
ſtand blows and hard uſage, and may 
eaſier be beaten into ſickneſſes and diſ- 
orders, than into labour. 

In this way an ox may very well be 
kept to work feven or eight years, that 
is, till between ten and eleven years 
old; and in that time he will do the 
owner- an irfcredible deal of bufi- 
nefs, provided he thus underftand how 
to manage him, for it all depends upon 
that; otherwiſe he will be as ſtubborn 
as an aſs, and will not be fit half his 
time for fervice, 

Sometimes 4 young ox will prove 
very ſtubborn, vicious, and unruly; 
but this, when enquired into, will be 
found owing to ſome bad uſage at ſet- 
ting out, for the ox has nothing of 
that bad diſpoſition in his nature, 
When this happens, he muft be kept 
hungry; and when he has fafted long 
enough, he muſt be made to eat ont 
of the hand: when he is brought to 
his labour, he muſt be tied with a 
rope ; and at any time when he grows 
faulty, he muſt be cheriſhed, and fed 
with a mouthful of hay by hand; thus 
bringing him by ſoſt means to quiet- 
neſs, and a readineſs in performing his 
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buſineſs; for nothing elſe will do with 
this creature, 

For the breaking a young ox to the 
field, no way is ſo well as to ſingle 
out one of the tameſt of the old ones, 
that is of its own ſize; and yoke them 
together, Let them be put to ſome 
light work, and ſuffered to do it ea- 
fily and lowly: they will thus draw 
equally, and the young beaſt will be- 
come perfectly familiar to it, They 
will be apt to get into too flow a gait 
at firſt, but by degrees they muſt be 
ſpirited to be a little briſker in their 
pace; and after half a dozen times 
going out with this quiet beaſt, the 
young one muſt be coupled with an ox 
of more ſpirit, that will learn him to 
go quicker, Thus he is to have his 
companion changed from time to time, 
till in the firſt month or fix weeks of 
his labour, he gets to draw with the 
briſkeſt of the ſtock, 

This is the only way to get the ox 
to his ſpeed ; for at beſt it is not great, 
nor will he be brought to it by force. 

The advantages of labouring with 
oxen are ſo great, that it is wonderful 
the practice does not extend farther. 
The ox of eleven years old, when he 
is unfit for labour any longer, may be 
fattened as well as at any time; and in 
the fame manner if he fall lame, or by 
any other accident be fpoiled for la- 
bour, at whatever age that happen, he 
may then be fed op for ſale, 

In this the ox has a great advantage 
over the horſe, which, when aged, or 
ſpoiled by accidents, is good for no- 
thing, and becomes an entire loſs, and 
often a very great one to the farmer. 

The food of the horſe is alſo a very 
expenſive article to the huſbandman, 
but that of oxen is cheap. They re- 
quire no oats. They are very little li- 
able to diſeafes, whereas one is never 
ſecure of a horſe at all, But though 
the ox does not require ſo expenſive 
food as the horſe, yet ſech as he eats 
muſt be good in its kind, and he muſt 
not be flinted, He muſt always have 
good graſs to go to, and good hay in 
winter, elſe he will be of little ſervice; 
for though he muſt not be fattened 
in his time of working, yet if he be not 
kept well fed, and in good ſpirits, he 
is worth nothing, 

The greateſt uſe of the ox in the 
way of labour, is that of plowing; 
and 'tis that for which they are fuited 
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by nature, They will work at this in 
the tougheſt and heavieſt grounds as 
well as horſes, and do as much in a 
day. They do not ſerve ſo well for 
drawing of carts and waggons ; and 

are not fit to be uſed much in places 
| where the roads are good. 

In moſt counties the farmer would 
do well to train up ſome of his oxen 
for draught, though it is better not to 
depend upòn them entircly for that ſer- 
vice in any. We have ſhewn for 
what they are moſt, and for what they 
are leaſt fitted, Every farmer has oc- 
caſion both for carting and plowing; 
and the horſes are in general fitteſt for 
the former, and the oxen moſt profit- 
able for the latter : therefore when 
there are more teams than one kept, 
ſome ſhould be of horſes, and others of 
oxen, proportioning the number of ei- 
ther to the nature of the ſervice, and 
of the roads and the ground. The 
Farmer who keeps two teams only, 
will almoſt always find it his intereſt 
to have one of them of oxen, and the 
other of horſes. 

In clayey lands, the oxen are moſt 
uſefnl; and in chalky countries the 
1 the chalk | ſoon ſpoiling their 

t. 

It is a cuſtom in ſome places where 
oxen are uſed for draught, to yoke 
them by the horns, but this is awk- 
ward and troubleſome. It is left off 
in many places where it was once uſed; 
and ought to be in all, The common 
way of yoaking them together by the 
neck and breaſt is vaſtly preferable, 
but harneſs beſt of all, 

Whenever the farmer comes to a re- 
ſolution of keeping oxen for labour, 
ter him at the ſame time provide for a 
proper ſupply of them ; and ſee that 
it be rather too much than too little, 
for it will always be more to his profit 
to ſell what he does not want, than to 
buy for his neceſſary uſes, To this 
end he ſhould rear at leaſt two oxen 
and two cow calves every year to keep 
up his ſtock; and put up his old, or 
injured beaſts to fatten, and ſupply 
their places from this breed as occaſion 
requires: for an ox, as before ſaid, 
whether put off the team forage or in- 
juries, will ſatten as well as at any 
other time, and will bring a good 
price at market; and afford as good 
beef as any other that had not been 
worked, 
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When the huſbandman buys in cat- 
tle to fatten, it ſhould be either in 
ſpring, or toward the beginning of Oc- 
tober, Theſe oxen which are bought 
in early in ſpring, will, with proper 
care, be fat in July, Auguſt, or Sep- 
tember, according to the goodneſs of 
the ſoil, and the manner of feeding 
them, and according to the condition 
wherein they were bought. An ox 
that is very forward when bought in, 
and is turned into a very rich paſture, 
will be fit for market in ten weeks; 
but there is no need that every ox that 
is. bought for this purpoſe, ſhould be 
in this forward way; or that every 
one ſhould be haſtened to a market 
condition in that hurry. The care of 
the huſbandman in this ſhould be, to 
ſuit his endeavours to the nature of 
his grounds, and to the beſt demand 
for the cattle : he may keep on fatten- 
ing the whole ſummer months, and an- 
ſwer his purpoſe better both for the 
market, and for having the beſt ſervice 


out of his land, than if he haſtened 


up all that he bought, or bought only 
very forward ones. 

Thoſe oxen that are bought in about 
the beginning of October, will in ge- 
neral be fit for ſale early in the follow- 
ing ſpring, There requires ſome ma- 
nagement in this article of the huſband- 
man's buſineſs, for without it he may 
loſe by his induſtry, but with due care 
he will find a fufficient profit in this 
way. Theſe cattle being for ſale early 
in ſpring, will always fetch a good 
price; but the winter feeding of them 
may eaſily run away with what ſhould 
be his profit. 

The method is to forward theſe in 
fleſh, before the winter ſets in hard; 
and then to take care only to keep them 
up in fleſh during the hard time, with 
hay or turneps, 

They may be thus kept in a condi- 
tion for market whenever it is worth 
while to ſell them; and be ſure of fat- 
tening up with great eaſe very eatly in 
ſpring, to a certain advantage, 

Another way of buying cattle in the 
beginning of October, to great advan- 
tage, is to purchaſe young lean oxen 
which will pay for their winter keep- 
ing by their growth, and be ready to 
fatten up early in ſpring, to the faireſt 
and fulleſt profit, 

Another very good time of buying 


oxen for ſeeding is in Auguſt, or 49 
e- 
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beginning of September. Theſe ſhould 
be got forward as ſoon as may be, by 
putting them into very rich paſtures, 
ard they will be ready for the winter 
ſale, 

This is the beſt method the huſband- 
man can take, who has rich and fine 
paiture ground; for no other will ſup- 
port the large and valuable breed of 
theſe oxen, But he who happens not 
to have this advantage, is not altoge- 
ther to decline thus much cf the gra- 
zing buſineſs, which to the other proves 
ſo very advantageous, 

Therefore he who has but mode- 
rately good paſturage, and is inclined 
to deal this way, ſhould ſet about in a 
different manner, Let him buy in a 
number of young Welch heifers, in- 
ſtead of oxen, in Auguſt or September, 
and put them into the beſt of his ordi- 
nary paſturages, He is to take his 
chance whether theſe prove with calf or 
not, but either way they will anfwer 
his purpoſe, 

If they prove with calf his buſineſs 
is to keep them till ſpring, and then 
he will ſell them to a good advantage, 
with a calf by their fide, for the dairy, 
If they do not prove with calf they 
will preſently begin to fatten upon his 
ground, which, though poor, is yet 
very fine in compariſon of what they 
have been uf.d to, and he will be able 
to ſell them out at a very good account 
at Chriſtmas or in ſpring; at both 
which times meat is dear, and conſe- 
quently cattle fetch a price. 

Theſe heifers will, to the huſband- 
man thus fituated, anſwer, in ſome 
meaſure, the purpoſes of oxen; and 
he is not to complain they do not bring 
altogether ſuch a price; becauſe nei- 
ther the cattle themſelves, nor their 
keeping, have coſt him ſo much as in 
the other inſtance, Such land being 
cheaper than the rich and fine paſture 
ground, on which the large oxen may 
be fattened, 

But there is this to be conſidered, 
that the advantage will be the greater, 
in proportion as the farmer has the 
convenience of hay, or turneps, which 
are the two foods for winter fattening 
of cattle; and in proportion to his 
nearneſs to ſome large city, where the 
demand and the price will anſwer to 
the expenſive feeding of hay. About 
great towns they muſt afford to let a 
beaſt eat a couple load of hay in a 
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winter, becauſe the demand is certain 
and the price good : but this will not 
do in remote places, 

Let the huſbandman who buys cattle 
for fattening, take great care in the 
choice, for on that will depend a large 
ſhare of his ſucceſs. Let him examine 
their bulk and ſhape, and the forward- 
neſs they are in at the time, and after 
that proportion the goodneſs of the paſ- 
ture to their kind, 

Thoſe that are intended to be kept 
up for a winter, or early ſpring market, 
muſt be turned out in September into 
the rowens, till the weather become 
ſevere by much ſnow or a very hard 
froſt ; and till this time they will not 
need any fodder, | 

Upon the coming in of the hard, 
weather they muſt have ſome hay re- 
gularly every morning and evening, 
which muſt be proportioned to what 
the ground fill affords. The more 


-they find there the leſs they want of 


the ſupply; and the leſs there is, the 
more hay muſt be each time given them. 

The froſts have an effect upon graſs, 
eſpecially upon the worſt ſorts, to 
ſweeten it. The ſour graſs which 
the cattle had leſt untouched for a 
great while, becomes palatable to them 
after two or three nights good froſt, 
with a large white ryme, They will 
eat this greedily ; and it will make hay 
the leſs neceſſary, till the ſnow covers 
it, and they cannot get at it, Tis at 
theſe times the foddering is to be largeſt 
and beſt ; for without a due care they 
will, in a little time, loſe all the ad- 
vantage they had made in many weeks, 

For thoſe oxen that were bought in 
lean, and are not got into any great 
degree of fleſh by the beginning of the 
hard ſeaſon, ſtraw will do inſtead of 
hay : and the huſbandman muſt begin 
with barley ſtraw, and then come to 
oat ſtraw, both which are very good 
food to cattle in this condition; and 
will keep them as they are, and in a 
readineſs for any farther improvement, 
when it comes upon eaſy terms. 

Toward the end of winter the whole 
product of the ground that hath been 
thus fed, will be eaten up, and then 
the oxen are to be taken into the yard. 
If the huſbandman has oxen in two 
conditions, (the one that he feeds with 
hay, the other with ſtraw,) they muſt 
be put up ſeparate ; and their food muſt 
be put up in racks for them. 
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The farmer often complains that 
His cattle will not eat their fodder, 
when they are taken up into the yard, 
though they did freely when it was 
given them in the field. But this is 
generally owing to the folly of giving 
them too much at a time. An ox will 
often eat heartily and freely out of the 
crib for a time, till when he had often 
breathed upon it, what was left be- 
eame quite diſagreeable to him, 


This is a delicacy in the nature of the 


animal, and nothing can break him of 
it; but all the inconvenience of it is 
eaſily prevented, by giving theſe cattle 
a little at a time, and often, This be- 
ing, for all reaſons, the beſt way of 
foddering all cattle in the yard. 

Let the huſbandman take care that 
his yard be well ſheltered, and kept dry. 
Let there be ftraw enough ſcattered 
about it, that his cattle may lie ſweet 
and warm; this will greatly aſſiſt in 
keeping them in good caſe; and he 
need not grudge the expence, for what 
the ſtraw is worth will be many times 
over made up to him in dung, Their 
trampling this litter, with their dung 
and urine, converts the whole into a 
very rich manure; and the quantity 
becomes fo conſiderable, that it is an 
article of great conſequence, 

When oxen-are put to be fattened on 
land, they may be turned in either alone 
or with horſes; or they may be put 
into the paſtures firſt, and the horſes 
afterwards, Which ever way is uſed, 
Jet the huſbandman take care of the 
time of turning in his oxen, Many 
think they ought to let the graſs be 
very well grown before they put them 
to feed upon it; but they are greatly 
miſtaken, There is not a greater diſ- 
advantage the farmer can lie under, in 
this way, than the having his paſtures 
too high grown before he puts the 
beaſts into them, 

The ox is a nice creature, and does 
not love a rank graſs, In this caſe they 
only nip the tops, and the remainder 
rots upon the ground, When graſs is 
grown too high, in autumn eſpecially, 
it becomes ſour, and the cattle will 
not eat it freely before the froſt has 
ſweetened it to their taſte, 

If it happen the farmer have at this 
feaſon of the year, a paſture ground of 
tall graſs, the beſt method he can ſol- 
Jow is this, Let him firſt turn in his 
oxen in a proper number, and they will 
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eat off the tops; but as they will med. 
dle with no more of it, when this is 
done they ſhould be removed out of it, 
Horſes are then to be turned in, who, 
not being ſo nice as the ox, will eat it 
down lower; and after theſe he may 
feed it with ſheep, which will ſtill find 
a great deal for their purpoſe, that the 
ox and the horſe had both left. 

Ifthe paſtures in the farmer's grounds 
be all of nearly the ſame kind, and all 
of a proper graſs for feeding of his 
oxen, ſtill let him frequently change 
their place, removing from one of the 
cloſes to another, This anſwers a 
double purpoſe; it gives the cattle a va- 
riety of food, and it gives every piece 
of the ground reſt at times to ſhoot 
afreſh after their eating, Their taſte 
is ſo nice as to diſtinguiſh the growth 
where it appears to our eye all the ſame ; 
and therefore they will be pleaſed with 
removing from one ground to another : 
and each cloſe will ſhoot up with ſpirit 
and freſhneſs from their cropping of it, 
when it is quiet for a little time from 
the treading of their feet, 

Let the huſbandman always purchaſe 
as large a breed as his ground will main- 
tain; and by this management he will 
find it ſupport a better ſort than per- 
haps he might imagine it could, or 
than it in reality would do, in the hands 
of a leſs AÆilſul perſon, The ſize of the 
ox is a vaſt article, for it makes great 
addition both in the fleſh and tallow.. 

Let the ox have a ſmooth forehead 
and a deep belly, if he be intended for 
fattening, The ſtrength of his joint 
is more the matter when he is firſt de- 
ſigned for labour. 

In buying oxen for fattening preſer- 
ence is to be given to the young; but 
if they be ſomewhat older, let the farmer 
ſee that they are healthful. Let him 
feed his own breed for ſlaughter, if he 
uſes their labour till the beſt time of 
their working is over, as before di- 
rected ; but let him not bring them in 
for fattening at that age, without he 
bargain accordingly, 

It is always a good fign of health 
that an ox frequently licks himſelf, It 
is a proof that be is in good humour 
with himſelf, and in ſpirit; for when 
they grow fickly, dull, and dronith, they 
utterly negle& themſelves, and their 
coat becomes rough, and ſtares for 
want of this little care of their own, 
which keeps it in order, 

Never- 
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Nevertheleſs, every thing is to be un- 
derſtood within the bounds of modera- 
tion. This licking of himſelf, which 
is in general a figa of health in the 
ox, may be a diſeaſe, They will ſome- 
times lick till they cannot eat, for they 
ſwallow a great many of the hairs they 
lick off, and they will ſometimes get 
together into a kind of ball ia the 
ſtomach, which will impair the crea- 
ture's health. In this caſe the owner 
muſt, at times, waſh the ox with a 
ſtrong decoction of worm- wood, which 
13 a taſte it abhors ; and finding this bit- 
terneſs on the ſkin, it will be cured of 
licking ; as children are weaned by rub- 
bing the nipple with aloes, 

Some, for this purpoſe, cover the 
creature with his own dung, but this 
is a filthy way, As the licking is al- 
ways done for cleanlineſs, the ox will 
often tire himſelf, from day to day, 
with endeavouring to get this off; or 
elſe he will utterly negle&t himſelf, 
which will prove of as bad conſequence. 

In examining how the ox proceeds 
in fattening, the ſureſt way is to feel 
the hindermoſt rib, If all be ſoft and 
looſe ahout that, 'tis a proof that the 
creature is getting into good fleſh, The 
part behind the ſhoulders in an ox, and 
the navel of a cow, are the parts to be 
examined, to know how they encreaſe 
in tallovy, 

Finally, there is one thing we fhall 
recommend to the huſbandman very 
ſtrongly, from experience, as excellent 
toward the fattening of cattle, and this 
is the bleeding of them at proper times, 
This ſhould be done once at leaſt, and 
commonly it may be done twice, with 
great benefit during their feeding, 

The method to be obſerved is this: in 
the cattle bought in ſpring, always to 
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bleed them as ſoon as they are put to 
paſture, which makes them take to fat- 
tening directly. In thoſe bought in 
autumn, follow the ſame method of 
bleeding, at the time of turning into 
good paſture; which will not only help 
their fattening, but prevent diſorders, 
This is all there is to do with thoſe in- 
tended for the winter market; but for 
ſuch as were bought lean to be kept 
for growing in winter, and fattened 

in ſpring, have them blooded twice, 
once when they are bought in, and a 
ſecond time early in ſpring, when they 
are going into the paſture for fattening. 

OX-BOOSE, An ox-ſtall, or cow- 
ſtall, where theſe creatures ſtand in the 
winter, | 

OX-HARROWS, Very large har- 
rows, called, in ſome counties, drags. 

OX-GANG, or Qx-gate. A quan- 
tity of land meaſuring fifteen acres, be- 
ing as much ground as a ſingle ox is 
ſuppoſed to be capable of ploughing in 
5 -: 

OX-EYE, [Buphthalmum,] There are 
ſeveral ſpecies of herbaceous and 
ſhrubby plants, which ornament the 
pleaſure garden and green-houſe, and 
are all propagated by ſeeds and cuttings. 

OXEYE-DAISY, | ellis -Majer, 
This plant is frequent in fields, 
among corn, flowering in May or June, 
The leaves have a mucilaginous, ſub- 
ſaline, roughiſh taſte, They are ſaid 
to be detergent, refolvent, aperieat, 
and alſo moderately aſtringent. Geof- 
froy relates, that the herb, gathered 
beſore the flowers have come forth, and 
boiled in water, R. 3 acrid taſte, 

netrating and ſubtile like 
— that this decoction is an Excellent 
vulnerary and diuretic, 


OX-SLIFP. A ſpecies of cowflip. 
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TT JACK-HORSE, A horfe uſed for 


carrying loads on a ſaddle made 
for that purpoſe, 

PACK-SADDLE, A ſaddle con- 
trived for the carrying of burthens on 
a horſe's back. 

PACK of Wool, is ſeventeen ſtone 
and two pounds, or two hundred and 
"forty pounds weight, 

PAD, An ealy pacing horſe, 

Par, A low ſaddle, 

Pap, A road, a path, 

PADDLE, An inſtrument to open 
gutters in a water courſe, to clean the 
ploughſhare from dirt, weeds, &c, 

.PADDOCK, A fmall field or 
incloſure. | 

PAIGLE, A cowſlip. 

PAIL. A wooden veſſel to carry 
water or milk in, 

PAINS, or watery ſores en the kgt and 
pafterns, Theſe are cauſed by a us 
matter oozing through the pores, which 

*is indued with ſuch a ſharpneſs, that 
it makes the hair fall off from ſeveral 
parts of the legs and paſterns ; ſome- 
times it looſens the Coronet from the hoof z 

and ſometimes the fleſh appears as if 
it was disjoined from the bones and 
finews; wherever the matter runs, it 
fo hardens the fkin, that it is apt to 


break out into cracks and refts, which 


diſcharge abundance of ſtinking mat- 
ter, as in the abovementioned caſe. The 
cure confiſts chiefty in internals, and 
in thoſe things that are proper to rec- 
tify the blood, as decoctions of box- 
wood, guajacum and ſaſſafras, &c. or 
the ſaid woods may be raſped and mixt 
with his oats, and ſometimes among 
dry bran, All the medicines preſcribed 
in the farcin may be made uſe of in this 
Caſe: but if the horfe be inclinable to 


a dropſy, which may be known by the. 


yielding of the ſwelling, and likewiſe 
as the tore legs will alſo be affected, 
and by the other figns peculiar to that 
diſtemper, he muſt then be treated 
accordingly ; mean while the tollowing 


.. appligations may be made outwardly, 
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Take honey, turpentine, and hog's- 
© greaſe, of each a like quantity: melt 
© them over a gentle fire in a glazed 
* pipkin, and add a ſufficient quantity 
© of wheat flour to make it into a 
* poultice,* Or this: 

© Take foenugreek meal, bean flour, 
© linſeed meal, and muſtard ſeed 
* pounded, of each a like quantity. 
© Boil them over a gentle fire, with a 
* ſufficient quantity of ointment of 
* marſh-mallows ; into the conſiſtence 
* of a poultice.” 

Theſe maſt be applyed warm to the 
legs and paſterns, to draw out the mat- 
ter, and bring down the ſwelling, If 
there be foulneſs, youjmaꝝ take a pound 
of black ſoap, half a pound of honey, 
four ounces of burnt allum, two ounces 
of verdigreaſe in powder, a pint of 
brandy or ſpirit of wine, with a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of wheat flour, Let 
this be ſpread on cloths, and applyed as 
the former, 

As ſoon as the ſwelling is abated, 
and the moiſture dryed up, it muſt be 
very convenient to keep the legs and 
paſterns rolied vp with firm bandage, 
whereby the parts will not only be kept 
cloſe, but the influx of freſh matter 
prevented ; for the continuance or fre- 
quent returns of thoſe watery erupti- 
ons brings ſuch a looſeneſs into the 
legs, that it cauſes a rottenpefs in the 
fruſh, breeds ſplints ; and, ſometimes 
by rotting the tendons, becomes the 
cauſe of quitter-bones, foundering, and 
other diſtempers in the feet, | 

PAINPISS, or Strangury, This dif- 
eaſe happens moſt frequently when 
there is an ohſtruction of the dung hard- 
ened and indurated in the ſtraight gut, 
yet ſome times it proceeds from another 
cauſe, and is moſt likely occaſioned by 
an inflammation of the bladder, or an 
ulcer in the kidneys; for when there 
happens to be an ulcer in thoſe parts, 
the ſharpneſs of the matter proceeding 
from thence may no doubt cauſe pain, 

when 
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when it paſſes into the Urethra or piſs- 
pipe, by abrading and carrying off the 
mucus that ſhould defend that ſenfible 
part, ſo that a horſe in this caſe muſt 
piſs in pain; and as this will alſo cauſe 
an inflammation there, inſtead of piſ- 
ſing freely, he will often dribble. 

An inflammation in thoſe parts, ari- 
fing from any other cauſe, as hard riding, 
too long a detention of his urine, has 
generally the ſame effect; but an in- 
flammation of this kind happens the 
more readily if there be a lentor of the 
dung. | 

To remove all ſuch diſorders, it will 
be neceſſary to give emollient ſoſtning 
clyſters, made of a decoction of mal- 
lows, marſh-mallows, mercury, camo- 
mile and the like, with a mixture of 
oils and other flippery things, or clyſ- 
ters mare of fat broths; and to make 
them a little purgative, common treacle 
or manna may be diſſolved in them, to 
the quantity of ſix ounces or half a 

und, 

Half an ounce of Sa/ Prunella or pu- 
rifyed nitre may be diſſolved in his wa- 
ter for two or three days together, or 
two ounces of crude tartar may be boiled 
in it; and among his provender may be 
mixt the leaves of ſtrawberries, rad- 
diſhes and turnip-tops. 

But if after hard riding you have 
reaſon to ſuſpe& an inflammation in 
the kidneys, the bladder, or urinary paſ- 
ſage, which muſt at the ſame time be 
accompanied with feveriſh. ſymptoms, it 
will then be very proper to take blood 
from the neck-vein, and the uſe of the 
clyſters may be repeated as often as you 
ſhall ſee occaſion ; but if you have rea- 
ſon to fear an ulcer in the kidneys, in 
that caſe all cleanſing balſamic medi- 
cines are to be complied with, for which 
purpoſe we chiefly recommended the 
following balls, 

Take gum benjamin half a nd. 

Balſam of capivi, Flour of brim- 
. None, each ſix ounces, Bees wax 
three ounces, Crude opium one 
ounce, Honey four ounces, Beat 
them well together with ſyrup of 
marſh-mallows, enough to make 
into balls of two ounces each, one 
to be given every morning, an hour 
before his water, 

PALATE, Falling . 
ſome diſorder in oxen, from over driving, 
ec. rub the palate with pepper and 
{a 1] tmixt together, 


A tronhle- 
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PALE. A piece of wood ſplit or 
ſawed, for the purpoſe of fencing, where 
hedges cannot be made, or are not ſuf- 
ficiently ſecure, 

PALING, Fencing with pales. 

PALIS ADE. A row of handſome 
pales ſet up by way of ornament or de- 
fence, The gardeners uſe this word to 
denote a row of trees, which bear 
branches and leaves from the bottom, 
cut and ſpread in the manner of a gar- 
den wall, along the fide of an alley or 
the like, ſo as to appear like a wall co- 
vered with leaves. 

PALM-TREE, There are ſeveral 
ſpecies of this tree, as the DaTx-ree, 
Macaw-tree, CABBAGE-tree, &c. 

PALMETTO. A ſpecies of palm, 
the leaves of which are uſed as thatch. 
in the Weſt-Indies, 

PALMS. "ſhe flowers of the willow. 

PALSY, This diſorder has been 
uſually reckoned the ſame with the ſtag- 
gers, but certainly, without any reaſon. 
whatſaever ; the former implies the 
abſence of fever or ſtimulus, the latter, 
an increaſed degree; in the one, warm 
cordials will be neceſſary; in the other, 
emollients and anodynes, Warm ftimu- 
lating embrocations will be very proper. 
Such as the following: 

Take ſpirits of wine and camphor 6 
ounces, ſpirits of ſal ammoniac 2 
ounces, mix and bathe the part a- 
ſeed night and morning. 

Such medicines ſhould be given as 
will promote the circulation of the 
blood, Such are the following balls: 

Take affafcetida fix ounces, grains 
of paradiſe in powder two ounces, 
aloes two ounces, honey to make, 
6 balls, give one night and morning, 

PANIC, [ Panicum, | A plant re- 
fembling millet in its ttalks, leaves, and. 
roots; but differing in its ſpikes, or 
ears, which are about the thickneſsof 
a man's finger at their baſe, and grow- 
ing taper toward their points. They are 
about eight or nine inches long, and 
cloſely ſer with 2 ſmall roundiſh grain, 
ſometimes white, ſometimes red or pur- 
ple, and ſometimes yellow, It is raiſed 
and reaped in the ſame manner as mil- 
let, but does not require ſo much rain. 
This plant grows naturally in both the 
Indies, and is cultivated in many parts 
of Europe for the food of men. Cakes 
and bread are made of it in Germany, 
ltaly, and the ſouthern ＋ of France; 
but it is not reckoned ſo good nouriſh- 
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ment as millet; nor is the German 
ſort ſo much eſteemed as the Italian; 
though the former ripens beſt in cold 
countries, where it is frequently ſowed 
in land which will not produce better 
grain, It thrives moſt in a dry ſtiffiſn 
ſoil, ſuch as the fides of hills, and even 
in ſtony ground; grows to the height 
of about four feet, and branches very 


much; for which reaſon the horſe-hoe- 


ing huſhandry is by far the fitteſt for it. 

The plants, if managed rightly, ſhould 
Nang eight? en inches aſunder, in rows 
three feet apart, that there may be room 
to hog the ground between them, and 
to keep them clear from weeds, When 
grown pretty tall, they ſhould be ſup- 
ported by ſtakes, left the wind break 
them down; and particular care muſt 
be taken to guard againſt birds when 
their ſeeds hegin to ripen, 

PANNAGE. The ſood which ſwine 
ſeed upon in woods, as acorns, ang the 
maſts of beech. It 'alſo ſignifies the 
money taken by the King's agiſtors, ſor 
the privilege of feeding hogs in the 
King's foreits. | 
PANNEL. A low faddle, 

PANSIES, Hearts-eaſe. 

PANTING-EVIL. A diſorder in 
cattle, cauſed by extraordinary labour, 
over heat, g. the ſymptoms are, great 
faintnefs and unwillingneſs to move, 
fghing, moaning, c. 

Let the beaſt be kept very quiet and 
be ſupported with ſome ale ſpiced, and 
bread P in it; or, boil fome roſe- 
mary, and forme wormwood, in ſome 
ale, and give the beaft to drink. | 

ive an ounce of Bracken's cordlal, 
four, fix, or, eight hours. Let 
the food be a little bran and oats, with 
ſome very ſweet ay. 5 

PANILES, A peculiar kind of 
tiles made of clay, moulded and burnt, 

- PAPAW, A rar of the gourd, or 
ſquaſh kind, growing in the Caribbee 

ands, and the warmer parts of Amę- 
rica. May be propagated as melons. 
 PARADISE-APPLE., A kind of 
apple tree, formerly much eſteemed for 
Nocks to graft on. 

Grains of PARADISE, This fruit is 
about the ſize of a fig, divided inter- 
nally into three cells, in each of which 
are contained two rows of ſmall ſeeds 
like cardamoms. Theſe feeds are ſome- 
what more grateful, and confiderably 
more pungent, than the common car- 
damoms, approaching in this reſpect to 


PAR 


pepper, with which they agree alfo in 
their pharmaceutical properties : their 
pungency reſiding, not in the diſtilled 
oil, as that of cardamom ſexds does, 
but in the refin extracted by ſpirit of 
wine, 

PAREIRA BRAVA. This is the 
root of an American convolyulus, 
brought to us from Brazil, in pieces of 
different ſizes, ſome no bigger than 
one's finger, others as large as a child's 
arm: it is crooked, and variouſly 
wrinkled on the ſurface; outwardly of 
a dark colour, internally of a dull yel- 
lowiſh, and interwoven with woody 
fibres, ſo that upon a tranſverſe ſection, 
a number of concentric circles appear, 
croſſed with fivres, which run from 
the center to the circumference : it has 
no ſmell; the taſte is a little bitteriſi, 
blended with a ſweetneſs, like that of 
liquorice. This root is highly extolled 
by the Brazilians and Portugueſe, in a 
great variety of difeaſes, particularly 
againſt ſuppreſſions of urine, nephritic 
pains, and the calculus. ; In the two 
firſt, Geoffroy fays he has given it with 
good ſucceſs, and that the patient was 
almoſt inſtantly relieved by it, a copi- 
ous diſcharge of urine fucceeding, He 
likewiſe obſerved large quantities of 
gravel, and even fmall ſtones, voided 
aſter, its uſe : this effect he attributes 
not to any lithontriptic power, but to 
its diflolving the yifeid mucus, by 
which the ſabulous matter had been 
detained, He likewiſe relates, that he 
has had frequent experience of the good 
effects of this root in deterging and 
healing ulcers of the kidneys and blad- 
der, where the urine came away puru- 
lent and mucous, and could not be 


voided at all without extreme pain; 


by the uſe of the pareira, the urine ſoon 
became clear, and of a due conſiſtence, 
and was evacuated freely ; and by join- 
ing to this medicine balſam of Copaiba, 
the ulcer perfectly healed, The atte- 
nuating quality, which he had diſcovered 
in this root induced him to make trial 
of it in other diſcaſes, proceeding from 
tenacious juices, and in theſe likewiſe 
it fully anſwered his expectations: in 
humoral aſthmas, where the lungs were 
ſtuffed up, and the patient almoſt ſuf. 
ſocated by thick phlegm, an infuſion 
of pereira, aſter many other medicines 
had proved ineffectual, occaſioned a 
plentiful expectoration, and ſoon com- 
pleted a cure: in the jaundice, prov 
: ' « ' "g 
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ing from thick bile, it did excellent ſer- 
vice; but in another icterical caſe, 
where the liver was ſwelled and harg, 
this medicine did no good, His doſe 
of the root in ſubſtance is from twelve 
grains to half a dram; in decoction 
two or three drams, 
"PARK-LEAVES, St. John's wort. 
PARSLEY. The name of a well- 
known herb, which is cultivated jn 
gardens for culinary purpoſes, it being 
more uſed in the kitchen than any other 
herb whatſoever; it will tolerably en- 
dure cold, but is apt to be deftroyed 
in yery fevere winters, efpecially where 
the land is moiſt; it is commonly 
ſown in the (pring, and ſends forth a 
ſtalk the year after, which flowers in 
June or July, and the ſeeds ripen in 
Auguſt, | 
be common parſley is, by ſome 
ſkilful people, cultivated in field: for 
the uſe of ſheep, it being a ſovereign 
remedy to preſerve them from the rot, 
provided they are fed twice a week, 
for two or three hours each time, with 
this herb : but hares and rabbits are ſo 


ſond f jt, that they will come from a 


great diſtance to feed on it, 

Baſtard Pax S LE Y. See BasTARD, 

Mountain PassLEZY. Candy carrot. 

Macedonian ParsLEtY, The ſeeds 
of the Macedonian parſley area ſtrong 
carminative, it is cultivated by ſeed, 
like the common parfley. 

Baſtard- lone Pax SIT. See Bas- 
TARD STONE PARSLEY-. 

PARSNEP, [ Paſtinaca.] The name 
of a well known root, cultivated in 
the ſame manner as carrots. If you 
intend to (aye the ſeegs of this plant, 
you ſhould make choice of ſome of the 
longeſt, ſtraiteſt, and largeſt roots, 
which ſhould be planted about two 
feet aſunder, in fome place where = 
may be defended from the ſtrong fout 
and weſt winds ; for the ſtems of theſe 
plants commonly grow to a great 
height, and are ſubject to bg broken by 
ſtrong winds, if expoſed thereto; they 
ſhould be conſtantly kept clear from 
weeds, and if the ſeaſon ſhould prove 
very dry, you ſhould give them ſome 
water twice a week, which will cauſe 
them to produce a great quantity of 
ſeeds, which will be much ſtronger 
than if they were wholly neglected, 
Toward the latter end of Auguſt, or 
zhe beginning of September, the ſeeds 
vill be ripe; at which time you ſhould 
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carefully cut off the heads, and ſpread 
them upon a coarſe eloth for two or 
three days to dry; after which, the 
ſeeds ſhould be beaten off, and put up 
for uſe ; but you ſhould never truſt to 
theſe ſeeds atter they are a year old, 
for they will ſeldom grow beyond that 


age. 

S PAss IOM. LOWER, Feſſfora.] 
The name of a very beautiful plant, 
having long flender ſtalks, which run 
a great length, and require ſupport; 
they are covered with a purpliſh bark, 
and are furniſhed at each joint with a 
digitated leaf, compoſed of five fmooth 
entire lobes, connected with the ſtalk 
by pedicles, about two inches long, 
having two ſmall leaves embracing the 
ſtalks at their baſe; and from the ſame 
point comes out a long tendrii, which 
twiſts round the neighbouring ſupport; 
the flowers come out at the ſame joints 
as the leaves, ſupported on footitalks 
almoſt three inches long; theſe flowers 
have a faint ſmell, and ccntinue but 
one day; they come out in Joly, and 
there is a diurnal ſucceſſion till the ſroſt 
in autumn puts a ſtop to them. : 

This plant may be propagated either 
from ſeeds, layers, or cuttings ; they 
require a good aſpected wall; where 
they may have height for their ſhoots 
to extend, which ſhoyld be properly 
trained againft it; and in the ſpring, 
the plants muſt be pruned, when all 
the ſmall weak ſhoots ſhould be cut off, 
and the ſtrong ones ſhortened to abour 
four or five feet long, which will cauſe 
them to put out ſtrong ſhoots for flow- 
ering the following fummer. 

PASTURE-LAND, Is properly 
ſuch land as being laid down to graſs, 
is kept for the purpoſe of feeding cat- 
tle, not for mowing ; but this diſtinc- 
tion is not ſtrictiy obſerved, and it 
moſt uſually means, all lands which 
have been laid down to grafs, whether 
for mowing, or feeding of cattle, Se 
Mxzapow, 

The following method of improvin 
wet paſtures, ſeems to be the reſult of 
experience, 

„As I have, ſays an ingenious huſ- 
bandman, within a few years, not 
only had ſome experience in my own 
farm, but obſerved the methods em- 
ployed by many neighbouring gentle- 
men and farmers in mending their paſ- 
tures, I ſhall communicate a few of my 
remarks to you on the improyement of 
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wet paſtures; which may prove, per- 
Haps, of ſome little utility, as I ſhall 


peak of nothing but what I have either 


performed myſelf, or ſeen hereabouts, 

“ The particular lands of which I 
ſpeak are looſe, woodcock, brick-earth 
ſoils, for about eighteen or twenty 
inches, and under that, clay to a great 
depth, 

« Some that I have drained myſelf 
were exactly level, ſo as to be quite 
poifoned with the wet, which could 
not drain of, 

& From the beſt obſervations I 
could make on many experiments, the 
following is the method which anſwers 
beſt to improve them, I ſhall alſo give 
you the expence with us. 

« The firſt thing to be done is, to make 
Jarge, deep ditches round every field, 
and, if the fields are large, to divide 
them into ſmaller, of, five, fix, or 
ſeven acres each, by new ditches ; no- 
thing is attended with a more ſudden 
improvement of all the ground near 
the borders of the fields, than good 
ditches, 

I generally make mine fix ſeet per- 
pendicular deep, ſeven wide at top, 
and three at bottom. I never pay for 


them by the rod (which is cuſtomary) 


but give two-pence halfpenny per load, 
of thirty buſhels, for all the clay, &c. 
that is thrown out of them, and two 
ſhillings and ſixpence a ſcore loads for 
filling and ſpreading it, 


© Thoſe ditches ſhould be made in 


ſuch a manner that no water can re- 
main in them, but a deſcent from one 
to another, to carry it quickly off, 

« It may eafily be imagined how 


much theſe muſt drain the land, be- 


tides the quantity of manure (clay) 
which ariſes out of them. Add to 
this the great convenience of having 
ſuch fences about a farm, that the far- 
mer is ſure to find his cattle wherever 
he turns them, inſtead of their break- 
ing perpetually into his corn or hay 
fields, which, in multitudes of farms, 
is ſo often the caſe: it is ſometimes 
the work of a hoy, only to be hunting 
after hogs and ſheep that go aſtray for 
want of good fences. 

« In the banks of new ditches we 
always lay white-thorn, fifty roots to 
a rod (the workmen are allowed fix- 

nce per hundred for gathering them; ) 

ut 1 always avoid intermixing any 
thing with it, eſpecially haſel, for in 
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the nut ſeaſon, fences are pulled to 
pieces for the fruit, by all the boys and 
girls in the neighbourhood ; and oak, 
aſh, &c, only gives an opportunity to 
get over the hedge with greater eaſe. 
Sallow, willow, elder, &c. are to be 
avoided in the hedge, or by way of hedge- 
ſtake for the dead hedge, as they grow 
ſo faſt as quite to overſhadow the quick, 
and even deſtroy it, After frequent 
cuttings, to render the plants thick 
and ſtrong, I keep the quick regularly 
clipped, which, in a few years, rend- 
ers the fence impenetrable to man or 
beaſt, conſidering the largeneſs of the 
ditch, 

« If an old fence is grown bad and 
thin, or compoſed of improper plants, 
I never yet obſerved it improved by 
planting quick in the gaps: the beſt 
way is, to reverſe rhe bank, and plant 
freſh quick, 

« One advantage arifing from good 
ſences is not apparent at firſt ſight, To 
the diſgrace be it ſpoken of molt of the 
gentlemen of large fortunes round 
Bury, the game is wretchedly deſtroyed 
by poachers, who take it with night- 
nets, Theſe vermin, who are gene- 
rally labourers, ſwarm in every village 
round me. Their method is this: 
they take the farmer's horſes out of his 
fields, and, aſter their going a hard. 
day's work, ride them all night, as 
faſt as they can make them go, over 
the ſtubbles, to catch the partridges, 
blundering over every hedge (except 
ſuch as I have deſcribed) in. their 
way, oftentimes ſtaking the horſes 
making gaps in the fences, riding over 
ſtanding corn, clover for ſeed, or an 
thing that is a cover for birds, and, 
aſter damaging the farmer in a moſt 
ſhameful manner, carry the produce 
of their infamous labour to many, 
who, to their great diſhonour, encou- 
rage theſe raſcals for theirjconvenience, 
The money they get is ſpent at the 
next alehouſe, and inſtead of doing the 
farmer a good day's work, they are 
drunk, aſleep, or idle, the whole day. 

« Now there are very few farmers 
horſes that will leap a gate; but moſt 
will plunge through ſuch hedges as are 
common hereabouts: none could paſs 
ſuch ditches as I always make and re- 
commend, A farmer in this pariſh 
has ſo effectually fenced in his fields 
with prodigious ditches, that I have 
heard him declare, that not'a fingle 

a night- 
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night-netter has been on his grounds 
on horſe-back ; and were they to at- 
tempt it, they would loſe more time 
in paſſing one ditch than was neceſſary 
to drag ſome whole farms, 

© The pernicious effects, to farmers, 
of this abominable practice, are noto- 
rious, and cry aloud for redrets: if 
they would eaſe themſelves, I know of 
no way but ſuch ditches as 1 have 
deſcribed, 

« But to return: 

«© When the ditching is done, the 
next work is to land-drain the whole 
fields in ſuch a manner that every part 
of them may be laid dry, In a paſture 
of fix acres, I did two hundred rods, 
If there is the laſt fall in any part, or 
any place more wet than others, the 
drains ſhould be cut through them, If 
the ſurface is exactly level, the depth 
of the drains ſhould vary, ſo that the 
water may every where have a deſcent, 

«© Thefe drains are made here, in 

eral, thirty-two inches deep, twenty 
inches wide at the top, and four wide 
at the bottom, They are filled eight 
inches deep with either ſtones or wood; 
but I ſhall ever recommend the ſor- 
mer, as the moſt effectual and laſting, 
to thoſe who are not defirous of ſaving 
the difference of the expence, How- 
ever, I know many fields in this pariſh 
and neighbourhood that are drained 
with wood, and which anſwer ex- 
tremely well; and I have been aſſured 
that * will laſt twenty or thirty 
years, Nay, in ſome parts of Eſſex I 
hear they do it with ſtraw alone; but 
this muſt be of ſervice for only a few 
years: if ſtone be uſed, there can be 
no doubt of its laſting, The labour 
of the whole is three-pence per rod; 
ſometimes it is done for two-pence 
halfpenny. 

« If with ſtone of the farmers, a 
load of thirty buſhels will do three 
rods, which coſts one ſhilling and a 
halfpenny ſtubbing and picking; fo 
the expence of a rod is ſeven-pence, 
beſides carriage of the ſtone, which 
is not much: but if he buys his ſtone, 
as is much the moſt probable in this 
country, we may ſuppoſe he muſt go 
two miles to fetch ir, and give a ſhil- 
ling for eighteen buſhels ready picked : 
the carriage is worth a ſhilling more, 
and reckoning the eighteen buſhels to 
do a rod and half (which is near the 
matter) the ſtone of it will coſt per 
rod, one ſhilling and four-pence, 
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4% If buſhes are uſed, a load of forty 
faggots will coſt if he buys them, or 
be worth if he has them, five ſhillings, 
and coſt cutting one ſhilling. They 
will do ten rods ; fo that the whole ex- 
pence of doing a rod with them will 
be ten-pence, and of ſtone one ſhilling 
and feven-pence. 

The very firſt year the prodigious 
advantage of thefe drains appears, eſ- 
pecially if the ſeaſon proves wet, The 
graſs (or corn if in ploughed fields, for 
it anſwers in all) will be freſh, vigorous, 
and ſweet, wherever the paſtures are 
drained. 

« I have a field of fix acres (men- 

tioned above) which by land-draining, 
ditching, and manuring, is an exceed- 
ing good paſture, and has produced 
two tuns and ten hundred weight of 
hay per acre, in a very good year, and 
generally thirty-five hundred weight 
per acre; whereas the paſtures adjoin- 
ing are ſcarce worth the farming, and 
let but at ſeven ſhillings an acre, pro- 
ducing ſcarce any thing, but a little 
feed for lean cattle, The ſoil is the 
fame in both; the fix acres, about 
twelve years ago, being full as bad as 
the reſt, 
To improve ſuch wet land, no- 
thing can be more advantageous than 
the chay which is thrown out of the 
ditches, Eighty loads per acre is the 
quantity I have laid on, and have been 
told by ſeveral ſenfible farmers (who 
clay a good deal) that it is a proper 
covering ; but if nothing is mixed with 
it, ninety-five or one hundred. I 
know a piece of graſs-land greatly im- 
proved, on which were fpread one 
hundred and fifty toads. 

„% My method is to make a large 
hill of manure, by firſt laying a quan- 
tity of clay regularly on a heap; then 
placing a thin layer of muck, ſuch as 
I have, upon it, either my ſtable or 
rack-yard dung, or bringing it of any 
kind in my waggon from Bury; on 


this layer, another thick one of clay; 


then the ſecond of dung, and ſo on; 
letting the proportion be about twenty 
loads of dung to fifty of clay, Theſe 
heaps, aſter remaining fix months 
without ſtirring, I mix well together 
by turning them over, which a _ 
man will do at the rate of e.ght ſhil- 
lings for one hundred loads, Let it li- 
fix months longer in this ſtare, and 
then Carry it on to the land, paying 

wo 
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two ſhillings and fix-pence per ſcore 
toads for filling and ſpreading, This I 
take, from experience, to be by much 
the beſt way of manuring with clay, 
as it works and impregnates the ſoil 
much ſooner than alone. 

« Whenever I clay arable land, 1 do 
it on clover paſtures, aſter the crop of 
corn is off, managing it in the ſame 
manner as for paſtures, If itis ploughed 
in N it is ſeveral years betore it 
works; but having a winter and ſum- 
mer to diſſolve and powder it, it 
waſhes into the ſoil more equally, and 
in a properer ſtate ſor improvement. 

©+ Theſe are the principal points to 
be obſerved in improving ſuch wet, 
cold, looſe, paſtures as 1 have de- 
ſcribed; ſome that I have quite changed 
by theſe means were half over-run with 
moſs and ruſhes; but draining them 
thoroughly, and claying them, kills 
all rubbiſh of this ſort, and preſents 
the farmer with ſo admirable a view 
of good paſture for dairy or grazing, 


where (0 err nothing could live, as 
e 


is to be equalled in ſcarce any thing of 
the kind. , 
„ But as all improvement ceaſes to 
be ſuch when more money is ſpent in 
it than the advantages will repay, I 
ſhall in a few words diſplay how far 
this is from being the caſe here, I 
will ſuppoſe two or three fields are im- 
proved, amounting in the whole to 
twenty acres, 

1. s. d. 


« Sixty loads of clay per 

acre thrown out of the 

ditches, twelve hundred 

loads, at two-pence half- 

penny per load — 12 Q © 
« I will ſuppoſe ſixty rod of 

new ditching done, which, 

before clay is thrown out 

by the load, will coſt one 

ſhilling per rod —— 3 © © 
« Three thouſand quickſets 

at ſix-pence per hundred 
« Land-draining feven hun- 

dred rods with buſhes (this 

is the quantity I have now 

marked out in a field of 

twenty acres) at ten-pence 


o 15 © 


per rod 

4 N. B. I had a great part of 
my laſt crop of barley kil- 
led in this field with the 
wet : I had therefore a fine 


opportunity of marking 
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our | where the drains 
ſhould be made, which 
ought, on ſuch occations, 
never to be omitted, were 
it only for the common 
water-furrows which are 
made for evety crop. In 
ſome fields, unleſs ſuch a 
Feige offers, it is very dif- 
cult to tell exactly where 
to make the land-drains, 
Turning and mixing one 
thouſand ſix hundred loads 
of manure — — — 6 8 0 
4% Filling and ſpreading one 
thouſand fix hundred loaas, 
at two ſhillings and ſix- | 
pence per ſcore — —10 © © 
I will ſuppoſe that the work 
may be done the ſooner if 
the farmer brings one hun- 
dred loads of the four 
hundred of dung ſrom the 
neareſt town; and as I 
have not reckoned the 
horfes and driver for the 
clay cart, I ſhall not in 
the bringing the dung: 
therefore the expences per 
waggon load will be, the 
coſt three ſhillings, boy 
fix-pence, and turnpike 
ſix-pence, A Waggon load 
is two tumbrel loads (in 
this country) ſo fifty loads, 
at four ſhillings, are — 10 0 0 
" | 
Total 71 6 4 


“ This is three pounds eleven ſhit- 
lings and three-pence per acre: and 
ſuppoſing the profit to laſt but twenty 
years, although the draining and ditch- 
ing part will laſt twice that time, and 
the clay five and twenty as good as at 
firſt; and the farmers hereabouts ſel- 
dom change their farms, if tolerable 
ones, living in them their lives, and 
their ſons after themy with leaſes of 
17, 21, and 25 years; ſuppoſing twenty 
years profit, 1 ſay, the expences will 
then be, per acre, per annum, three 
ſhillings and fix-pence halſpenny. 
So ſmall is the expence divided. 
But now let us conſider the profit, 

« Such land as I have deſcribed 
never lets here ſor more than ten ſhil- 
lings per acre, by far oftener for eight 
ſhillings, or eight and ſix- pence; and 
it is from my own experience, as well 

22 
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a5 various obſervations, that I affert 
the ſame land, aſter the improvements, 
will let to any tenant for ſeventeen, 
eighteen, and twenty ſhillings per acre, 

« 1 will ſuppoſe it only ſixteen ſhil- 
lings, though I am certain that is con- 
fiderably under the mark: he then 
gains, in point of rent, ſix ſhillings 
per acre; and the whole calculation is 
abſurd, if we do not add his whole 
proportionable profit on the acre : ſup- 
poſing his profit on it before improve- 
ment was a rent, ten ſhillings; after- 


wards, it will undoubtedly be the ſame peaſc 


at leaſt ; which adds fix ſhillings more 
to the profit ; ſo that the whole will 
be'twelve ſhillings per acre per annum, 
or eight ſhillings and ſix-pence clear, 
after the improvement is paid, 

« Twelve ſhillings per acre is per 

annum, for twenty years — 240 
% Expences of improvement 71 
169 

« Or eight pounds nine ſhillings per 
annum. And if we reckon five per 
cent. intereſt for the ſeventy one pounds, 
that is, three pounds eleven ſhillings 
per annum, which, deducted from 
eight pounds nine ſhillings, leaves four 
pounds eighteen ſhillings per annum 
abſolute profit. 

« Thus, I think, I have ſtated the 
caſe of this improvement clearly ; and 
I muſt repeat it, that I ſpeak from ex- 
perience. The ſum to be expended on 
twenty acres will appear large to moſt 
farmers, whoſe property is not conſi- 
derable; but the proportion holds for 
a ſingle acre; and thoſe who cannot af- 
ford to improve twenty, may three, 
four, or five; and I make no doubt 
but ſuch as attempt it will fiad their 
account in it greater than I have 
ſtated it, 

« As I have mentioned a turabrel- 
load to be thirty buſhels, and a wag- 
Kon load to be but two tumbrels, I 
ſhould obſerve that we carry away of 
muck fifty buſhels at a time in our 
tumbrels, and ſo agree with our men 
in proportion to the thirty buſhel loads, 

% J have obſerved, that in making 
new ditches, or enlarging old ones, I 


« Clear profit 


never pay by the rod, but by the load: 


however, to thoſe who chuſe the 

tor mer way, I would recommend that 

they have them worked by a frame of 
Vor, II, 


. 8 
S 
ſmall flit deal, nailed into the etact 
ſize of the intended ditch, and agree 
with the workmen to do their work by 
it: This will prevent diſputes which 
frequently ariſe,” | 

ATIENCE, A ſpecies of the 
dock, 7 = © | 

PEA, [Piſum.] The ſpecies 
1. The greater garden * 2, the 
dwarf pea; 4, the roſe or crown pea ; 
4. the ſea pea; 5. Cape-horn pea ;z 6. 
the winged pea. 
There is a great variety of garden 

e now cultivated in England, 
which ate diſtinguiſhed by the garden- 
ers and ſeedſmen, and have their dif- 
ferent titles; but as great part of theſe 
have been ſeminal variations, ſo if they 
are not very carefully managed, by 
taking away all thofe plants which 
have à tendency to alter before the 
ſceds are formed, they will degenerate 
into theit original ſtate; therefore all 
thoſe perſons who are curious in tho 
choice of their ſeeds, look carefully 
over thoſe which they deſign for ſeeds 
at the time when they begin to flower, 
and draw out all the plants which they 
diſlike from the other, This is what 
they call roguing their peas, meaning 
hereby, the taking out all the bad plants 
from the good, that the farina of the 
former may not impregnate the latter ; 
to prevent which, they always do it 
before the flowers open; by thus di- 
ligently drawing out the bad, reſerving 
thoſe which come earlieſt to flower, 
they have greatly improved their peaſe 
of late years, and are conſtantly en- 
deavouring to get forwarder varieties 
ſo that it would be to little purpoſe 74 
this place, to attempt giving a parti- 
cular account of all the varieties now 
cultivated; therefore we ſhall only 
mention their titles, by which they are 
commonly known, placing them. ac- 
cording to their time of coming to the 
table, or gathering for uſe, 

The Golden Hotſpur. 

The Charlton, 

The Reading Hotſpur, 

Maſters's Hotſpur, 

Eſſex Hotſpur. 

The Dwarf Pea, 

The Sugar Pea, 

Spaniſh Morotto, 

Nonpareil, 

Sugar Dwarf. 

Sickle Pea. 

Marrowfat, 


P: 1 Roſe, 
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Rofe, or Crown Pea, 
Rouncival Pea. 
Grey Pea, 
Pig Pea, with fome others, 

The Sea pea is found wild upon the 
ſhore in Suſſex, and ſeveral other 
counties in England, and is undoubt- 
edly a different ſpecies from the com 
mon pea. 

The fifth ſort hath a biennial root, 
which continues two years, This 
was brought from Cape Horn by Lord 
Anſon's cook, when he pafſed that 
Cape, where the peaſe was a great re- 
lief to the ſailors, It is kept here as a 
curioſity, but the peaſe are not ſo good 
for eating as the worſt ſort now culti- 
wated in England; it is a low trailing 
plant ; the leaves have two lobes on 
each foot-ſtalk ; thoſe below are ſpear- 
ſhaped, and ſharply indented on their 
edges, but the upper leaves are fmall 
and arrow-pointed, Thc flowers are 
blue, each foot-ſtalk ſuſtaining four 
or five flowers; the pods are taper, 
near three inches long, and the ſeeds 
are round, about the fize of tares. 

The fixth ſort is annual, This grows 
naturally among the corn in Sicily, and 
ſome parts of Italy, but is here pre- 
ferved in botanic gardens for the ſake 
of variety, It hath an angular ſtalk 
riſing near three feet high; the leaves 
Nand upon winged foot-ſtalks, each 
ſeſtaining two oblong lobes. The 
flowers are of a pale yellow colour, 
ſhaped like rhoſe of the other ſorts of 
pea, but are ſmall, each foot-ftalk ſuſ- 
taining one flower; thefe are ſucceeded 
by pods about two inches long, con- 
taining five or fix roundiſh feeds, which 
are a little compreſſed on their ſides. 


Theſe are by ſome perſons eaten green, 


but unleſs they are gathered very young 
they are coarſe, and at beſt not fo good 
as the common pea. It may be fown 


and managed in the fame way as the 


garden pea, 

We ſhall now proceed to ſet down 
the method of cultivating the ſeveral 
forts of garden peaſe, ſo as to continue 
them throughout the ſeaſon, 

It is a common praQtice with the 
garde ners near London, to raiſe peaſe 
upon hot-beds, to have them very early 
in the ſpring; in order to which they 
ſow their peaſe upon warm borders, un- 
der walls or hedges, about the middle 
of October; and when the plants 
come up, they draw the earth vp gently 
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to their ſtems with a hoe, the better to 
protect them from froſt, In theſe 
places they let them remain until the 
latter end of January, or the beginning 
of February, obſerving to earth them 
up from time to time as the plants ad- 
vance in height (for the reaſon before 
given ;) as allo to cover them in very 
hard froſt with peaſe-haulm, ſtraw, 
or ſome other light covering, to pre- 
ſerve them from being deſtroyed ; then, 
at the time before-mentioned, they 
make a hot-bed (in proportion to the 
quantity of peaſe intended) which muſt 
be made of good hot dung, well pre- 
pared and properly mixed together, 
that the heat may not be too great. 
The dung ſhould be laid from two to 
three feet thick, according as the beds 
are made earlier or later in the ſeaſon ;. 
when the dung is equally levelled, then 
the earth (which ſhould be light and 
freſh, but not over rich) muſt be laid 
thereon about fix or eight inches thick, 
laying it equally all over the bed, This 
being done, the frames (which ſhould 
be two feet high on the back fide, and 
about fourteen inches in front) muſt 
be put on, and covered with glaſſes; 
after which it ſhould remain three or 
four days, to let the ſteam of the bed 
paſs off, before you put the plants 
therein, obſerving every day to raiſe 
the glaſſes, to give vent for the rifing 
ſteam to paſs off; then, when you find 


the bed of a moderate temperature for 


heat, you ſhould, with a trowel or ſome 
other inſtrument, take up the plants 
as carefully as poſſible, to preſerve the 
earth to their roots, and plant them 
into the hot-beds in rows, about two 
feet aſunder, and the plants about an 
inch diſtant from each other in the 
rows, obferving to water and ſhade 
them until they have taken root; after 
which you muſt be careful to give 
them air at all times when the ſeaſon 
is favourable, otherwiſe they will 
draw up very weak, and be ſubject to 
grow mouldy and decay. You ſhould 
alſo draw the earth vp to*the ſhanks 
of the plants as they advance in height, 
and keep them always clear from 
weeds, The water they ſhould have 
muſt be given them ſparingly, for if 
they are too much watered, it will 
cauſe them to grow too rank, and 
ſometimes rot off the plants at their 
ſhanks, juſt above ground. When the 
weather is very hot, you ſhould cover the 

ine 
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glaſſes with mats in the heat of theday, 
to ſcreen them ſrom the violence of the 
ſun, which is then too great for them : 
but when the plants begin to fruit, 
they ſhould be watered oftner, and in 
greater plenty than before; for by that 
time the plants will have nearly done 
growing, and the often refreſhing them 
will occaſion their producing a gieater 
plenty of fruit, 

The ſort of pea which is generally 
uſed for this purpoſe, is the dwarf, 
for al: the other ſorts ramble too much 
to be kept in frames. The reaſon for 
ſowing them in the common ground, 
and afterwards tranſplanting them on 
a hot-bed, is to check their growth, 
and Cauſe them to bear in leſs com- 
paſs; for if the ſeeds were ſown upon 
a hot-bed, and the plants continued 
thereon, they would produce ſuch lux- 
. uriant plants as are not to be contained 
in the frames, and would bear but lit- 
tle fruit, 

The next ſort of pea, which is ſown 
to ſucceed thoſe on the hot-bed, is the 
hotſpur, of which there are reckoned 
ſeveral varieties; as the Golden hot- 
ſpur, the Charlton hotſpur, the Maſ- 
ters's hotſpur, the Reading hotſpur, 
and ſome others; which are very lit- 
tle differing from each other, except 
in their early beating, for which 
the Golden and Charlton hotſpurs are 
chiefly preferred ; though if either of 
theſe ſorts are cultivated in the ſame 
place for three or four years, they are 
apt to degene ate, and be later in truit- 
ing; for whick reaſon, moſt curious 
perſons procure their ſeeds annually 
from ſome diſtant place; and in the 
choice of theſe ſeeds, if they could be 
obtained from a colder ſituation and a 
poorer ſoil, than that in which they 
are to be ſown, it will be much better 
than on the contrary, and they will 
come earlier in the ſpring. 

Theſe muſt alſo be ſown on warm 
borders, toward the latter end of Octo- 
ber; and when the plants are come up, 
you ſhould draw the earth up to their 
ſhanks in the manner before directed, 
which ſhould be repeated as the plants 
advance'in height (always obſerving to 
do it when the ground is dry) which 
will greatly protect the ſtems of the 
plants againſt froſt ; and if the winter 
thould prove very ſevere, it well be of 
great ſ:rvice to the plants to cover 
them with peaſe-haulm, or ſome other 
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light covering, which ſhould be con- 
ſtantly taken off in mild weather, and 
only ſuffered to remain on during the 
continuance of the froſt ; for if they 
are kept too cloſe, they will draw up 
very weak and tender, and thereby be 
liable to be deſtroyed with the leaſt in- 
clemency of the ſeaſon, ; 

In the ſpring, you muſt carefully 
clear them from weeds, and draw ſome 
freſh earth up to their ſtems, but do 
not raiſe it too high to the plants, leſt 
by burying their leaves you ſhould rot 
their ſtems, as is ſometimes the caſe, 
eſpecially in wet ſeaſens, You ſhould 
alſo obſerve to keep them clean from 
vermin, which, if permitted to remain 
amongit the plants, will increaſe. ſo 
plentifully, as to devour the greateſt 
part of them, The chief of the ver- 
min which infeſt peaſe, are the flugs, 
which lie all the day in the ſmall hol- 
lows of the earth, near the ſtems of 
the plants, and in the night-time come 
out, and make terrible deſtruction of. 
the peaſe ; and theſe chiefly abound in 
wet ſoils, or where a garden is neg- 
leaked, and over-run with weeds; there- 
fore you ſhould make the ground clear 
every way round the peaſe to deſtroy 
their harbours; and afterwards, ina 
fine mild morning very early, when 
theſe vermin are got abroad from their 
holes, you ſhould lack a quantity of 
lime, which ſhould be ſtrewn hot over 
the ground pretty thick, which will 
deſtroy the vermin wherever it happens 
to fall upon them, but will do very lit- 
tle injury to the peaſe, provided it be 
not ſcattered too thick upon them, 
This is the beſt method I could ever 
find to deſtroy theſe troubleſome 
vermin. | 

If this crop of peaſe ſucceeds, it will 
immediately follow thoſe on the hot- 
bed; but ſor fear this ſhould miſcarry, 
it will be proper to ſow two more 
crops at about a fortnight or three 
weeks diſtance from each other, ſo 
that there may be the more chances to 
ſucceed, This will be ſufficient until 
the cpring of the year, when you may 
ſow ſeverai more crops of theſe peaſe 
at a fortnight diſtance from each other 
The late ſowings will be ſufficient to 
continue the early ſort*of peaſe through 
the ſeaſon, but it will be proper to have 
ſome of the large ſort of peaſe to ſuc= 
ceed them for the uſe ot the family 
in order to which, you ſhould fow 
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ſome of the Spaniſh Morotto, which 
is a great bearer, and a hardy ſort of 

„ about the middle of February, 
upon a clear open ſpot of ground, 
Theſe mutt be ſown in rows about 
four feet aſunder, and the peaſe ſhould 
be dropped in the drills about an inch 
diſtance, covering them about two 
inches deep with earth, being very 
carefulthat none of them lie uncovered, 
which will draw the mice, pigeons, 
or rooks, to attack the whole ſpot ; and 
it often happens, by this neglect, that 
a whole plantation is devoured by theſe 
creatures; whereas, when there are 
none of the peaſe left in fight, they do 
not-ſo eaſily find them out, 

About a fortnight after this you 
ſhould ſow another ſpot, either of this 
ſort, or any other large ſort of Pea, to 
ſucceed thoſe, and then continue to 

at ſowing once a fortnight, till the 
middle or latter end of May, only ob- 
ſerving to allow the Marrowfats, and 
other very large forts of peafe, at leaſt 
four feet and a half between row and 
row; and the roſe pea ſhould be al- 
Jowed at leaſt eight or ten inches diſ- 
tance, plant from plant in the rows; 
for theſe grow very large, and if they 
have not room allowed them, they 
will ſpoil each other by drawing them 
up very tall, and will produce no fruit. 

When theſe plants come up, the 
earth ſhould be drawn up to their 
Manks (as was before directed,) and 
the ground kept entirely clear from 
weeds ; and when the plants are grown 
eight or ten inches high, you ſhould 
{tick ſome bruſh-wood into the ground 
cloſe to the peaſe for them to ramp 
upon, which will ſupport them from 
trailing upon the 4 21. which is 
very apt to rot the latge growing ſorts 
of peaſe, eſpecially in wet ſeaſons ; be- 
fides, by thus ſupporting them, the 
air can freely paſs between them, which 
will preſerve the bloſſoms from falling 
off before their time, and occaſion them 
to bear much better, than if permitted 
to lie upon the ground, and there will 
be room to paſs between the rows to 
gather the peaſe when they ate ripe. 

The Dwarf ſorts of peaſe may be 
ſown much cloſer than thoſe before- 
mentioned, for theſe ſeldom riſe above 
a foot high, and rarely ſpread above 
half a foot in width, ſo that theſe need 
not have more room than two feet 
row from row, and not above an inch 
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aſunder in the rows. Theſe will pro- 
duce a good quantity of peaſe, pro- 
vided the ſeaſon be not over-dry z but 
they ſeldom continue long in bearing, ſo 
that they are not ſo proper to ſow for 
the main crop, when a quantity of 
peaſe is expected for the table, their 
chief excellency being for hot-beds, 
where they will produce a greater 
quantity of peaſe (provided they are 
well managed) than if expoſed to the 
open air, where the heat of the ſun 
ſoon dries them up. 

The Sickle pea is mnch more com- 
mon in Holland than in England, it 
being the ſort moſtly cultivated in that 
country; but in England they are only 
propagated by curious gentlemen- for 
their own table, and are rarcly brought 
into the markets, This ſort the birds 
are very fond of, and if they are not 
prevented, many times deftroy the 
whole crop. This ſhould be planted 
in rows about two feet and a half 
aſunder, and be managed as hath been 
directed for the other ſorts, 

Although we have directed the ſowing 
of the large ſorts of pe: ſe for the great 
crop, yet theſe are not ſo ſweet as the 
early hotſpur peaſe; therefore it will 
alſo be proper to continue a ſucceſſion 
of thoſe ſorts through the ſeaſon, in 
ſmall quantities, to ſupply the beſt 
table, which may be done by ſowing 
every fortnight ; but all thoſe which 
are ſown late in the ſeaſon ſhould have 
a ſtrong moiſt ſoil, for in hot light 
land they will burn up, and come to 
nothing, 

The large growing ſorts may be cul- 
tivated for the common uſe of the fa- 
mily, becauſe they will produce in 
greater quantities than the other, and 
will endure the drought better, bur 
the early kinds are by far the ſweetec 
taſted peaſe, | 
The beſt of all the large kinds is the 
Marrowfats, which, if gathered young, 
is a well-taſted pea ; and this will con- 
tinue good through the month of Au 
guſt, if planted on a ſtrong ſoil, 

The Grey and other large Winter 
peaſe are ſeldom; cultivated in gardens, 
becauſe they require a great deal of 
room, but are uſually ſown in fields in 
moſt parts of England, The beſt time 
ſor ſowing of theſe is about the begin- 
ning of March, when the weather is 
pretty dry, for if they are put into the 
ground in a very wet ſeaſon, they are 

apt 
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apt to rot, eſpecially if the ground be 
cold ; theſe ſhould be allowed at leaft 
three feet diftance row from row, and 
muſt be ſown very thin in the rows; 
ſor if they are ſown too thick, the 
haulm will ſpread ſo as to fill the 
-ground, and ramble over each other, 
which will cauſe the plants to rot, and 
prevent their bearing. 

The common white pea will do beſt 
on light ſandy land, or on a rich looſe 
ſoil, The uſual method of fowing 
theſe peaſe is with a broad-caſt, and ſo 
harrow them in : but it is a much bet- 
ter way to ſow them in drills about 
three feet aſunder, for half the quan- 
tity of ſeed will do for an acre, and 
being ſet regularly, the ground may be 
ſtirred with a hoe to dettroy the weeds, 
and earth up the peaſe, which will 
greatly improve them, & the peaſe may 
be much eaſier cut in autumn when 
they are ripe, The uſual time for ſow- 
ing of thels peaſe is about the middle 
or latter end of March, en warm land, 
but on cold ground, they ſhould be 
ſown a fortnight or three weeks later, 
In the common way of ſowing, they 
allow three buſhels or more to an acre, 
but if they are drilled, one buſhel will 
be full enough. 

The green and maple Rouncivals re- 
quire a ſtronger ſoil than the white, 
and ſhould be ſown early in the ſpring; 
alſo the drills ſhould be made at a 
greater diſtance from each other, ſor as 
theſe are apt to grow rank, eſpecially 
in a wet ſeaſon, they ſhould be ſet in 
rows three feet and a half, or four feet 
aſunder; and the ground between the 
rows ſhould be ſtirred two or three 
times with a hoe, which will not only 
deſtroy the weeds, but, by earthing up 
the peaſe, greatly improve them, and 
alſo render the ground better to receive 
whatever crop is put on it the follow. 
ing ſeaſon, 

The grey peaſe thrive beſt on a 
ſtrong clayey land; theſe are commonly 
ſown under furrow, but by this me- 
thod they are all always too thick, and 
do not come up regular; therefore all 
theſe rank-growing plants ſhould be 
ſown in drills, . A the ſeeds will 
be more equally ſcattered, and lodged 
at the ſame depth in the ground; 
whereas in the common way, ſome 
of the ſeeds lic twice as deep as others, 
and are not ſcattered at equal diſtances, 

Theſe may be ſown toward the end of 
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Februaty, as they are much hardier 
than either of the former ſorts, but 
the culture of theſe ſhould be the ſame. 
The beſt method to ſow theſe peaſe 
is to draw a drill with a hoe by a line 
about two inches deep, ad then ſcat- 
ter the ſeeds therein; after which, 
with a rake, you may draw the earth 
over them, whereby they will be 
equally covered: this is a very quick 
method for gardens, but where they 
are ſown in fields, they commonly 
make a ſhallow furrow with the 
plough, and ſcatter the ſeeds therein, 
and then with a harrow they cover 
them over again, After this, the great 
trouble is to keep them clear from 
weeds, and draw the earth up to the 
lants ; this, in ſuch countries whers 
abour is dear, is a great expence to 
do it by the hand with a hoe; but this 
may be eaſily effected with a ſmall 
lough, which may be drawn through 
tween the rows, which will entirely 
eradicate the weeds, and by ſtirring 
the ſoil, render it mellow, and greatly 

promote the growth of the plants. 
When any of theſe ſorts are intended 
for ſeed, there ſhould be as many rows 
of them leſt ungathered, as may be 
thought neceſſary to furnith a ſuffici- 
ent quantity of ſeed z and when the 
peaſe are in flower, they ſhould be 
carefully looked over to draw out all 
thoſe plants which are not of the right 
ſort, for there will always be ſome 
roguiſh plants (as the gardeners turn 
them) in every ſort, which, if left to 
mix, will degenerate the kind. Theſe 
muſt remain until their pods are changed 
brown, and begin to ſplit, when you 
ſhould immediately gather them up, 
rogether with the haulm ; and if you 
have not room to ſtack them till win- 
ter, you may threlh ttiem out as ſoon 
as they are dry, and put them up in 
ſacks for uſe ; but you muſt be very 
careful not to let them remain too long 
abroad after they are ripe, for if wet 
ſhould happen, it would rot them, and 
heat, aſter a ſhower of rain, would 
cauſe their pods to burſt, and caſt forth 
their ſeeds, ſo that the greateſt part of 
them would be loſt; but ie is not 
adviſeable to continue ſowing the 
ſame ſeed longer than two years, but 
rather to exchange their ſeeds 
year, or every two years at leaſt, 
whereby you may always expect to 

have them prove right. 
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PEA 
PEACH-TREE, [Malus Perfica.] 


The varieties of peaches are very great, 
and by continuing to raiſe them from 
the ſeed or kernel, they may be mul- 
plied indefinitely, It is to be ob- 
ſerved, howeyer, that notwithſtand- 
ing the number of varieties that may 
be obtained that way, it is probable 
not one in twenty is poſſeſſed of the 
proper qualities, as is obvious by the 
cultivated forts now known in Eng- 
land ; for moſt of the eminent nur- 
ſery men retain no more than from 


twenty to thirty ſorts in their cata- 


logues, which they ſell as real good 
peaches. Some indeed extend them to 
40 or 50; but among theſe there are 
many of very indifferent qualities, 
and not worth the ſpace they occupy ; 
and fince it is not more expence to 
cultivate the beſt than the more indif- 
ferent ones, the firſt only deſerve our 
regard; and as all the ſorts require to 
be trained againſt walls, the expence of 
building them is very confiderable, and 
a good aſpected wall is too valuable to 
be filled with any but the capital ſorts. 

Theſe fruit are divided into two claſ- 
ſes, viz, peaches and pavies ; the former 
are diſtinguiſhable by the fleſh or pulp 
readily quitting the ſtone, that of the 
latter firmly adheres thereto. 

Botaniſts allow only one diſtin ſpe- 
cies of peach-trees ; all the different 
ſorts of ſruit being varieties of one 
another, ſo that the trees of all the va- 
rietics bear the particular marks of the 
original ſpecies, Varieties are, 

1. The early white nutmeg peach; a 
very ſmall oblong whitifh fruit, ripe 
in July, 2, Early red nutmeg ; a ſmall, 
roundiſh, bright red fruit, ripe the end 
of July. 3. Anne peach; a ſmall, round, 
& yellowiſh, white fruit, early in Aug, 

. Small mignon peach; a ſmall, and 
Rand fruit, red towards the ſun, ripe 
the middle of Auguſt, 5. Great mig- 
non peach; large, round, ſwelling on 
one fide, and beautifully ſpotted with 
red to the ſun; middle of Auguſt, 6, 
Early purple peach; large and round; 
middle of Auguſt, 7. Late purple; ripe 
the middle of September, 8. White 
magdalen peach; round, middle. fized, 
whitiſh, and deeply furrowed on one 
ſide; early in Auguſt, 9. Red magda- 
len; a beautiful large, round, red fruit; 
end of Anguſt. 10. Early Newington 

tach; roundiſh, middle-fized, and red 
to the fun; in Auguſt, 11. Old late 
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Newington peach; middle of Septem- 
ber. 12. Montauban peach; middle- 
ſized, roundiſh, purple, and cleft on 
one ſide; end of Auguſt. 13. Belle 
chevreuſe peach; middle-fized, oblong 
red; end of Avguſt, 14. Nobleſſe; 
large, roundiſh, marbled with a pur- 
pliſh red ; September. 15. Yellow Al- 
berge peach; middle ſized, longiſh, 
yellow fleſhed fruit; middle of Au- 
guſt, 16. Belle-garde peach; roundiſh, 
and almoſt wholly of a deep purple 


colour; beginning of September, 17. 


Chancellor peach; a large, ſomewhat 
oblong, bright red fruit; September. 
13, La Teton de Venus, or breaſt of 


Venus peach, a pretty large, ſome- 


what longiſh fruit, deeply divided on 
one fide, both diviſions ſwelling and 
rounded like a woman's breaſt, and of 
a pale red colour on the ſunny ſide; the 
end of September, 19, Roſſana peach; 
a middle-ſized, ſomewhat oval fruit, 
purple next the ſun ; early in Septem- 
ber, 20. Perſique peach; a fine large, 
roundiſh, and ſomewhat oblong fruit, 
terminated at top by a ſmall nipple, 
having the ſunny ſide red, the other 
pale green ; early in Oftober, 21, Ad» 
mirable peach; a very large, round 
ſruit, beautifully adorned with red 
next. the ſun; middle of September, 
22, Rambouillet peach ; a large, long- 
iſh, deeply-furrowed fruit, the ſunny 
tide beautifully reddened, the other 
yellow ; towards the end of September, 
23+ La Royale, or royal peach; a large, 
round, almoſt wholly red fruit, but 
deeply reddened next the ſun; end of 
September, 24. Bourdine peach; a 
large, round, very fine fruit, bright 
red on the ſunny ſide; ripe beginning 
or middle of September, 25, Bloody 
peach; a middle ſized, deep red fruit 
next the ſun, and its whole pulp of a 
blood red colour; late in October. 26; 
Nivette peach; a very fine, large, 
longiſh, deep purple ſruit next the ſun; 
middle of September. 27. Portugal 
peach; a large; round, even peach, 
generally ſpotted, and the ſunny fide 
elegantly red; end of September. 28. 
Royal George peach; a middle-fized, 
round peach, ſurrowed on one fide, of 
a deep red next the ſun, the other part 
white, ſpotted with red ; early in Sep- 
tember. 29. Violet peach; a middle- 
ſized, roundiſh, oval, violet-coloured 
peach; the middle of September. 30. 
Catharine peach; a beautiful, very 
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large, round peach, the ſunny fide 
wholly of a fine bright red, the other 
ſide white; ripens in October. 31. 
Monſtrous pavie of Pomponne; an 
amazingly large and beautiful peach, 
the ſhape round, and often meaſures 
twelve or ſourceen inches in circumſe- 
rence; the ſide next the ſun deeply red, 
and the other a pale fleſh colour; the 
end of October. 32. Cambray peach; 


middle-ſfized, longiih, pale-coloured ;. 


in October. 33. Sion peach; a large, 
handſome, round peach, reddiſh on the 
ſunny fide, the other fide whitiſh; ripe 
end of September, 34. Narbonne 
peach; a very large peach, of a green- 
iſh colour; ripe in October. | 

The above thirty-four varieties of 
peaches are the principal ſorts of that 
univerſally admired fruit, known in 
Great-Britainz and the name here 
annexed to each variety is that by 
which they are generally known to all 
the nurſery-men, who cultivate the 
trees for ſale, to ſupply noblemen and 
gentlemen's gardens, 

Many of the above varieties ap- 
proach ſo near to one another in ſize, 
ſhape, and colour, that it is ſometimes 
difficult to determine their difference 
without the ſtricteſt attention, 

We do not pretend to recommend all 
theſe varieties as real good peaches, 
but far the ſake of thoſe who have 
large extent of walling, have collected 
all the principal ſorts to view, with 
ſhort deſcriptions of their ſizes, ſhapes, 
colours, and times of ripening, which 
it is preſumed will convey ſome idea 
of the reſpective varieties to the unex- 
perienced, and help to direct him in 
rhe choice of the ſorts, 

The forts that have the greateſt 
claim to eſteem, as the beſt and moſt 
beautiful, both in regard to ſize, ſhape, 
colour, flavour, and the beſt bearers, 
are the following: 

The Anne peach, fmall mignon, 
great mignon, red Magdalen, belle 
garde, belle chevrueſe, mountauban, 
admirable, early Newington, late 
Newington, bourdine, nivette, Ia 
royale, purple, teton de Venus, Ca- 
tharine, and great pavie of Pomponne ; 
the latter chiefly for its prodigious ſize 
and beauty, and, as a pickle, it ſur- 
paſſes all the other ſorts, 

The two nutmeg peaches, though 
of ſmall fize an! indifferent flavour, 
eſpecially the White ſor t, on account 
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of their early perfection, ſhould alſo 
be allowed a place in the collection. 

'The bloody peach merits a place 
more for ſingularity, than for the qua- 
lity of the fruit, 

The two Newington peaches, Portu- 
gal, Catharine, and monſtrous pavie, 
may be deemed of the pavie tribe, their 
fleſh adhering cloſely to the ſtone, 
The old Newington and Catharine are 
eſteemed two of the moſt valuable 
peaches that are cultivated in England, 

Peach trees in general will grow 
15 or 20 feet high, if they have full 
ſcope ; and if trained for ſtandards, and 
permitted to take their natural growth, 
they form regular heads, but they 
do not ripen their fruit well on ſtand- 
ards in this country, they being natives 
of a much warmer climate; ſo that, 
to effect the ripening of their fruit per- 
fectly, they require the ſhelter of a 
warm wall, to which their branches 
ſhould be regularly trained, 

The trees in general flower early in 
ſpring; the flowers come out before 
the leaves, appearing chiefly on the 
ſhoots laſt year, ariſing ſome fingly, 
others in pairs, all along the fides of 
the ſhoot, to which they ſit cloſe; they 
are formed each of five fmall petals, 
and many ſtamina in the middle, with 
a ſmall round germen, which becomes 
the peach, 

The general propagation of peach- 
trees is effected by budding them upon 
plum-ſtocks, 

But all the fine varieties of theſe 
fruit were originally obtained from the 
ſeed or kernel, and more new varieties 
may be gained by that means; but the 
proceſs is ſomewhat tedious, and often 
terminates in but trifling ſucceſs, in 
refpe& to the quality of the fruit ſo ob - 
tained; for if you plant the ſtones of 
the fineſt forts, it is a thouſand to one, 
if, out of a great number, you obtain 
one like the originals, and but few 
that have any real merit, ſo greatly do 
theſe, and indeed all other fruits; vary 
from the feed, However, for the ſake 
of experiment, there are many who 
have curiofity and patience enough to 
undertake the acquiſition of new va- 
rieties by the above methods, and think 
themſelves amply rewarded if they 
gain one or two new forts that poſſeſs 
good qualities in reſpe@ to fize, form, 
colon, and flavour, 

1 ie method of planting the ſtones 

for 
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for that purpoſe, is, they ſhould be 
planted in autumn, in drills about 
two or three inches deep, and in ſpring 


following they will come up, and aſter 


having one ſummer's growth, they 
ſhould, in autumn or ſpring following, 
be tranſplanted in rows in the nurſery, 
and in a year or two after may be 
planted againſt any ſpare wall, pales, 
or reed fence, and trained as other 
peach-trees; and when they have 
ſhown fruit, thoſe of merit ſhould be 
planted where they are to remain, 
which you may propagate or encreaſe 
by budding, as hereafter directed. 

The only method of propagation, 
however, to continue, with certainty, 
the approved or any acquired ſorts of 
peaches, is by budding, i. e. inocula- 
tion; fince, by inoculating the bud of 
a tree of any of the kinds, in the ſtem 
or ſtock of any ſort of peach, almond, 
or plumb, the bud unites with the 
faid ſtock, the head of which being cut 
off, the bud ſhoots forth, branches 
out, and becomes a peach-tree, which 
will produce fruit in ſize, ſhape, co- 
Jour, and flavour, exactly the ſame as 
that of the parent tree from whence 
the bud was taken, and by whichmeans 
you may multiply any of the ſorts of 
peaches, and other fruit trees at plea- 
ſure, and with certainty ; and beſides, 
trees thus raiſed, much ſooner attain 
a bearing ſtate than thoſe from the 
kernels. 

Peaches, as above hinted, may be 
budded upon three or four different 
Nocks, viz, upon thoſe raiſed from 
their own kernels, upon the almond, 
apricot, and plumb, 

There is however but one ſort of 
ſtock proper for general uſe whereon 


to bud peaches, which is that of the 


plumb ; the peach, the almond, and 
apricot ſtocks, are often attacked by 
the gum, and communicate it to the 
trees juſt as they arrive at a ſtate of full 
bearing, and quickly go off; whereas, 
the plumb ſock being in every reſpect 
hardier, and better ſuited to different 
foils, peaches budded upon them are 
generally healthful, and of long dura- 
tion ; obſerving, however, that expe- 
rience has proved them to be the moſt 
proſperous and durable on one parti- 
cular fort, which is that of the true 
muſcle plumb, 

The propagation or raiſing ſtocks 
fr m the varieties of plumbs indiffe- 
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rently, as alſo of peaches, almonds, and 
apricots, may with great eaſe be ef- 
fected by ſowing the ſtones of the 
fruit in autumn, in drills two inches 
deep, and they will rife freely the ſpring 
following; and in October they may 
be tranſplanted in rows two feet and 
half diſtant, and in the two follow- 
ing ſummers, thoſe that are intended 
to form dwarfs, may be inoculated 


- with peach buds, 


But in reſpe& to the real muſcle- 
plumb ſtock, this cannot be obtained 
in its true ſtate ſrom the ſtones, for 
they vary ſo greatly when raiſed from 
ſeed, that not one in a hundred will 
prove of that ſort ; therefore, the only 
method to obtain the true muſcle kind 
is either by layers in autumn, or by 
ſuckers that are ſent up from the roots 
of peach or plumb trees, that are 
known to be worked u that ſort 
of plumb, Theſe ſhould be collected 
in October or November; chuſe thoſe 
that are about the ſize of a large gooſe- 
quill; cut off any knots of old wood 
that adhere to their roots, and trim off 
all fide-branches, and plant them in 
lines two feet and half diſtant, and 
in the following ſummer ſome will be 
fit to bud for dwarfs. 

The proper ſized ſtocks to bud upon 
to form dwarfs, ſhould be about half 
an inch thick, 

But if intended to form half or full 
ſtandards, the ſtocks, before they are 
budded, muſt be permitted to form 
ſtems an inch thick at bottom, and 
four, five, or ſix feet in height, The 
ſeaſon for budding them is Auguſt, 
tho'ꝰ ſome perform that work in June 
and July; but when budded too early, 
the buds are apt to ſhoot the ſame year, 
which ſhoots, being weakly, are ci- 
ther killed in winter, or, if they eſcape 
the froſt, they never make great pro- 
greſs; therefore, from about the 25th 
of July to the 25th of Aug. is the pro- 
per period for that operation, and the 
buds will remain dormant till ſpring, 
when they will ſhoot forth with vigour, 

The method of performing the ope- 
ration of budding, and every thing te- 
lating thereto for thoſe and other trees, 
is fully explained under that article. 
See Inccnlating. 

We ſhall therefore only obſerve, that 
as Peach - trees require to be trained 
againſt walls, &c. they ſhould be bud- 
ded principally to form dwarfs, that 

their 
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their branches may at firſt come out 
low, ſo as they may by degrees be 
trained to occupy every part of the 
wall, from bottom to top; the ſtocks 
ſhould therefore be budded within five 
or ſix inches of the bottom, but where 
there are high walls to furniſh, it is ne- 
ceſſary alſo to raiſe half-ſtandards and 
ſtandards, to occupy the upper part, 
while the dwarfs are gradually advan- 
cing to cover the whole; the ſtocks, 
to conſtitute ſuch ſtandards, ſhould 
for half-ſtandards be budded at the 
height of three or four feer, and for 
full ſtandards at that of five or fix, or 
they may be budded near the ground, 
and the firſt ſoot from the bud trained 
to the above heights to form a ſtem, 

Obſerve to inſert only one bud in 
each ſtock, the heads of which are to 
remain on entire until ſpring, 

In March following, the heads of 
all the ſtocks are to be cut off ſloping, 
juſt above where the bud is inſerted, 
Soon aſter this the buds will ſhoot 
forth, each will . one ſtrong 
erect ſhoot, which, by autumn, will 
probably attain three or four feet in 
height, and the trees have then ac- 
quired their firſt ſtate of formation, 
which, in October or November, 
ſhould be tranſplanted in the places 
where they are finally to remain; and 
in the ſpring after that, they muſt be 
| headed down to a few eyes, to pro- 
cure laterals near the place of inocula- 
tion, to give the tree its ſuitable form 
for the wall, and in two or three years 
they will bear ſruit. 

With reſpe& to ſituation and * 
ſure, the peach-tree being originally a 
native of warm climates, is, in ſome 
reſpects, tender, and will not proſper, 
at leaſt not bear well, in an open ſitu- 
ation ; ſo that for the general part, re- 
quire to be trained againſt walls, 

The trees themſelves, though hardy 
enough in reſpect to cold, yet the bloſ- 
{om and young fruit are extremely im- 
patient,of froſt & cutting winds, which 

enerally reign in this country at early 
pring, when the trees bloom and ſet 
their fruit : the trees, therefore, ſhould 
be indulged with the ſhelter of a warm 
wall, or other ſubſtantial cloſe fence, 
to which they ſhould be planted cloſe, 
and their branches regularly trained, 
which is neceſſary, not only to defend 
the bloſſom and young fruit the better 
from the inclemency of the weather, 

Vor. II. 
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but alſo that they may have all the ad- 
vantages of the ſun's influence, to ac- 
celerate its ripening, as well as to give 
it colour and flayour, which 

ſorts, even with all the aid in our 
power to give, hardly effect in unfa- 
vourable ſeaſons in this country. 

The proper aſpected walls, or — 
fure for the fine ſorts, is that of a due 
ſouth; ſome may alſo be planted upon 
an eaſt aſpected wall, and in favoura- 
ble ſeaſons the trees will alſo ſometimes 
ſet and ripen fruit tolerably on a weſt- 
ern aſpet, However, where there is 
walling enough, let the capital forts 
be alwavs planted againſt ſuch wal ls 
as enjoy the greateſt degree of the 
ſouth ſun, as even that aſpeR, in ſorge 
ſeaſons, is barely ſufficient to ripen 
ſome of the late ſorts of theſe fruit, ia 
any part of this iſland, 

Such of the forward kinds that you 
defire as early as poſſible, ſhould have 
the warmeſt ſi tuation on the beſt ſouth 
wall, which, though ſome are inferior 
in ſize and flavour, yet when obtained 
at the earlieſt ſeaſon, they are highly ac- 
ceptable as a rarity in the deſert, 

With reſpe& to ſoil, the peach - tree 
will proſper in any common ſoil of a 
garden, . it is not leſs than fif- 
teen or eighteen inches depth of proper 
ſtaple, that is ſuch as is — for the 
culture of common kitchen herbage, 
and where moiſture is not very copi- 
ous ; but if the depth of good ſoil in 
the iryit-tree borders is two or three 
feet, it will be the greater advantage. 

The breadth of the borders againſt 
the walls where it is intended to plane 
theſe trees, ſhou}d never be leſs tha 
three, but thoſe of ſix or eight feet are 
nne moſt proper width. ; 

If the natural ſoil of the borders is 
of a moderately light, pliable nature, 
and of proper depth, it is a happy cir- 
cumſtance; and if it is of a loamy 
temperature, it will alſo be a particular 
advantage, provided howeve? there is 
ſuch depth of proper ſtaple as above 
noticed, before you come at gra 
clay, or any other bad ſoil at bottom, 
when nothing more than cemmon dig- 
ging is necefſary; but where there Ts 
leſs than that depth, the borders muſt 
be raiſed with a due portion of good 
freſh earth and rotten dung, working 
the whole well together, | 

Where good rich or pliable loam 
could be eaſily obtained from the ſur- 
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face of ſome contiguous paſture, com- 
mon, or other field, and with ſtore of 
rotten dung, working or blending the 
whole with the natural ſoil of the 
border to the proper depth, it would 
form a fine compoſt, and the trees 
will proſper, and be of long continuance, 

But if the ſoil is naturally Riff and 
clayey, or of any other ſtubborn or 
very moiſt nature, it may be mellowed 
by adding dry ſybſtances, ſuch as coal 


athes, drift ſand, road ſoil, and other 


ſimilar materials, and plenty of rotten 
dung, working the whole with the 
natural ſoil to the above depth. 
Where any one is ſo happy to poſſeſs 
a ſoil whoſe natural goodneſs renders 
all foreign aſſiſtance unneceſſary, no 
more need be done than digging the 
borders one or two ſpades deep, and 
It is fit for the reception of the trees, 
The ſeaſon for planting is October 
and November, or even any time in 
open weather till March, in dry warm 


ſoils ; | but in moiſt or wet ſoils, we 


Prefer the ſpring for that work. 
- Peach-trees, and, in ſhort, all others 
that are deſigned for walls, ſhould be 
planted in their places of final deſtina- 
tion when they are one year old, that is 
when their heads are of one ſummer's 
growth from the bud, and with their 
ſaid heads entire for the preſent, that 
we may have the opportunity of train- 
ing them from their origin, as it were, 
and in their proper poſition in the 
Places where they are finally to remain; 
for the great art in forming a wall-tree 
depends entirely upon the due pruning 
and training the two firſt years, after 
making the tirſt ſhoot or head from the 
budding. n 

But if any one is in haſte to have 
his walls covered at once, as it were, 
with bearing trees, he may be ſupplied 
with ſuch at moſt of the nurſeries, 
which are what the nurſery-men call 
trained trees, which they ſell from five 
ro ten ſhillings per tree, according to 
the ſorts, ſize, and property of growth. 
Every one may do as they pleaſe, but 
we always preferred thoſe of one year 
from the bud; for theſe reaſons, firſt, 
that trees of that age ſooner and more 
firmly eſtabliſh their roots, which is 
an eſſential point to keep in view; and 
ſecondly, becauſe we would have the 
tree under our own management from 
the beginning, which we always found 
fo be of importance, | 
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The diſtance theſe trees ſhould be 
planted from one another is fifteen 
feet, and if the walls are high, half or 
full ſtandards may be planted between 
the dwarfs, to occupy the upper part, 
while the dwarfs grow up to fill that 
ſpace; for no part of good walls ſhould 
be left unoccupied, 

The rule is this, ifthe walls are not 
above fix or eight feet high, plant none 
but dwarfs, and theſe at fifteen feer 
diſtance ; if the walls are nine feet 
high, half ſtandards, of about three or 
four feet (tem, may be planted between 
the dwarfs; and if the walls are ten 
or twelve feer, or more in height, full 
ſtandards, of fix feet ſtem, ſhould be 
planted to occupy the upper part; and 
as the dwarfs are to be the principal 
reſidents, way muſt be made, as their 
branches gradually advance, by cut- 
ting away the lowermoſt- ones of the 
ſtandards by degrees annually, and at 
laſt, in ſeven, eight, ten, or more years, 
as you ſhall ſee neceſſary, the ſtandards 
may be entirely taken away, that the 
dwarfs may advance, and fill the whole 
ſpace of walling, 

The mode of planting being fixed 
on, mark out on the walls the diſtances 
as above for the trees, | 

Then, having recourſe to the nutſery, 
let the trees be taken up with all their 
roots as entire as poſſible, for this is of 
much importance; the extreme ends 
of all of which ſhould be tipped, i. e. 
a little ſhortened, and thoſe of broken 
br bruiſed ones ſmoothed, preſerving 
the heads entire for the preſent, Holes 
of pits are then to be opened, capaci- 
ous enough to receive the roots freely 
every 'way, Place the tree therein, 
about three inches from the wall, with 
the bud outward, and then break and 
trim in the earth regularly between all 
the roots and ſmall fibres, and tread 
the whole gently, to fix the whole 


plant in its proper pofition; then di- 


rectly tack the head to the wall, or tye 
it to a take, to ſecure it from the 
power of boiſterous winds till March, 
when it is to be headed dow m. 

If the enſuicg ſpring or beginning of 
ſummer ſhould prove very dry, indulge 
the trees with moderate waterings once 
or twice a week, according to the 
drought and heat of the ſeaſon, which 
will encourage them to puſh out more 
freely and ſtrong after heading down, ' 

The trees being planted with _—_ 

- 
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iſt head from the bud entire, as we 
adviſed ; the next neceſſary culture is 
to perform the operation of heading 
them down, which is to be done jult 
as they begin to ſhoot, and the proper 
time is March, 

This work conſiſts in ſhortening the 
head, or firit main ſhoot down within 
five or ſix eyes of the bud, or place of 
its origin, ſlopingzit off on the fide next 
the wall, juit above an eye, which is 
a neceſſary operation, both to dwarfs, 
half, and full ſtandards, that are planted 
againſt walls; that by ſtopping its up- 
Tight direction, it may throw out ſe- 
veral lateral ſhoots from the remaining 

ower part to the right and left, and 
conſtitute the proper foundation for 
forming a wall-tree, whoſe firſt 
branches ſhould always proceed on 
both ſides, from within fix inches of 
the place of inoculation, whether 
dwarts for the lower part, or ſtandards 
for the middIe and top of the wall; and 
that if the heading down was omitted, 
the conſequence would be, the tree 
would advance with a naked ſtem, and 
leave almoſt one half of the allotted 
ſpace of walling unoccupied. 

'Pherefore, pay no regard to the firſt 
head from the bud, howſoever large 
and fine it may appear, but cut it down 
as above; for the general formation of 
the tree depends entirely upon the 
form acquired by this practice, and 
the two ſucceeding years pruning. 

The trees being thus headed down, 
they will ſoon after produce one fireng 
ſhoot from each remaining eye, obſer- 
ving that ſuch as proceed immediately 
from the front and back, are to be con- 
Nantly rubbed off cloſe, but all thoſe 
that advance from the two fides are to 
be preſerved entire, which, in June, 
when of due length to admit of laying 
in, ſhould be nailed cloſe to the wall, 
continuing them thereto at full length 
during the ſummer, 

At the fall of the leaf following, 


proceed to give them their firſt winter 


pruning, 

This may be done any time from 
November till March, You are now 
to examine the number of ſhoots each 
tree produced the preceding ſummer 
{rom the effect of heading down, and 
to prune them accordingly ; for ex- 
ample, if there are two ſhoots, one on 
each fide, they are both to be retained; 
and to encourage their furniſhing a 
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farther fupply of branches; ſhorten 
them to eight or ten, or if of very ſtrong 
growth, to twelve or fifteen inches, 
and nail them horizontally to the wall, 

I there are three ſhoots, the middle 
one of them is to becut out cloſe, and 
ſhorten the other two as above, and 
nail one to each ſide in a horizontal di- 
reQion z but if the middle ſhoot of the 
three be conſiderably weaker than the 
other two, it may be retained, and 
nailed in at full length, which proba- 
bly will furniſh a fruit or two, while 
the other two are providing a farther 
neceſſary ſupply of wood]; but if is ita 
ſtrong ſhoot, cut it clean away. 

If the tree is furniſhed with four 
ſhoots, two on each tide, retain them 
all, and ſhorten them from ten to fif- 
teen inches, according to their ſtrength, 
as above, and nail them equally tothe 
right and Jeſt, | 

And if there are five ſhoots, and 
that thoſe on the ſides are ſtrong, and 
the middle one weak, ſhorten the for- 
mer as above, and lay them horizon- 
tally, and nail in the middle one en- 
tire; but if the latter is nearly of equal 
{trength, or ſtronger than the others, 
cut it clean out, which, if left, would 
draw the principal part of the nouriſh- 
ment, and impoveriſh thoſe of the two 
ſides, which ſhould now be wholly at- 
tended to, for the middle will always 
furniſh itſelf in due time. 

One fundamental rule to be obſerved, 
is, that your tree, at this period of 
growth, ſhould, if poſſible, proceed 
with ſhoots of an equal ſtrength and 
number on each fide, and depends 
principally upon two or four good. 
branches, ſhortened & trained equally 
to the right and leſt, in a nearly hori- 
zontal direction, which will not fail 
in their turn to furniſh you with more 
to occupy the wall upward. 

The trees having had their firſt year's 

ning, obſerve the following rules 
in their ſecond year's culture. 

During ſummer, all ſhoots that ariſe 
from the upper and under fide of the 
former year's horizontals, are now to 
be retained and trained entire, and all 
buds or ſhoots that proceed immedi- 
ately from the front and back part of 
the ſaid horizontals, ſhould be con- 
ſtantly rubbed off, becauſe they cannot 
be trained conſiſtent with the neceſſary 
form and regularity of the tree, ha- 
ving particular regard, however, to 

v2 | reſervy 
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reſerve all the regular ſhoots, and train 
them in at full length; for, except in 
ome particular inſtances, the ſhoots 
muſt not be ſhortened in ſummer, 
therefore continue them to the wall 
entire till the winter pruning, 

In November, when the leaves are 
fallen, or any time betwixt that and 
the beginning of March, you may pro- 
ceed to the ſecond winter Pruning; in 
performing this, we, for example, 
will ſuppoſe the tree in the firſt prun- 
ing to have been trained with four ho- 
rizontals, that is, two on each fide, 
and that each of theſe produced two 
or three well-placed ſhoots the pre- 
ceding ſummer, or as many as to make 
the tree now poſſeſſed of eight, ten, or 
twelve branches; now, if theſe ſtand 
four, five, or fix on one fide, and as 
many on the other, it is a happy uni- 
formity, and all of them are to be re- 
tained; and that to procure ſtill a far- 
ther ſupply of horizontals, each of the 
above are now to be ſhortened accord- 
ing to its ſtrength ; if they are weakly, 
cut them to fix or eight inches, and 
if of midd!ing growth to ten or twelve, 
and if very ſtrong ones to about fif- 
teen or crghteen inches, and train them 
to the wall horizontally, at fix inches 
diſtance, obſerving that the oppoſite 
branches of each fide range exactly in 
an equal poſition, 

But where it happens that there are 
an unequal number of ſhoots, as for 
inſtance, four, five, or ſix on one ſide, 
and ſeven, eight,or more on the other, 
and that they are all of tolerable 
ſtrength; then, to render both ſides 
nearly equal, fome of the weakeſt and 
worſt placed on the fulleſt fide ſhould 
be cut out. 

Obſerve to proceed as near as poſſi- 
ble withan equal number and ſtrength 
of horizontals on both fides, extending 
the loweſt branches the longeſt, and 
if your have now five, ſix, or eight on 
a fide, trained at five or fix inches diſ- 


tance, your tree will begin to aſſume 


a handſome form, and next ſummer 
you may expect ſome fruit, 

Previous to the general pruning, ob- 
ſerve, that peach and neQarine- 
trees always produce their fruit upon 
the one-year old ſhoots ; that is, the 
ſhoots produced each ſummer bear the 
ſucceeding year, and the ſame indivi- 
dual ſhoots rarely bear but once, nor 


do they furniſh good bearing wood af- 
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ter the firſt year, ſo that the grand ar- 
ticle in pruning, is to procure an an- 
nual ſucceſſion of theſe young ſhoots 
in every part, from the very bottom 
to the extremity every way of the tree, 
which are to be obtained principally 
by ſhortening, in winter pruning, thoſe 
of every year, whereby they turniſh, 
at the ſame time, both a proper crop 
of fruit, and ſupply of bearing wood, 

The great art in pruning and train- 
ing a peach and nectarine tree againſt 
walls, is to preſerve uniformity in every 
part from the beginning, having ſtrit 
regard that hoth ſides to the right ant 
left advance with equal ſtrength, and 
number of horizontals, whoſe numbers 
on each ſide ſnould be equally encreaſed 
every year, and thoſe trained con- 
ſtantly in a nearly horizontal poſition, 
at five or ſix inches diftance one above 
another, tiil by degrees, they cover the 
whole ſpace of walling allotted for 
them, both in breadth and height; 
for this is very eſſentially to be obſerved. 

After the tree is thus formed and 
conducted to a bearing ſtate, its dura- 
tion, beauty, and fruitfulneſs depend 
wholly upon proper pruning every 
ſummer and winter, 

The general ſummer pruning conſiſts 
in Teforming the irregularity of the 
nume.4ous ſhoots then produced, and 
training to the wall at full length, 
in every part, all regularly placed ones, 
as ſucceſſion-wood for next year's 
bearing, for the great art is to procure 
a due ſupply of theſe every ſummer 
in all parts of the tree. 

And the general winter pruning 
comprehends a general reform among 
all the branches and ſhoots of all ages, 
ſizes,” and ſituation, ſuch as the re- 
trenching all worn-out and naked 
branches, as they from time to time 
occur to make room for thoſe that fur- 
niſh the beſt bearing-wood, ſhoots of 
the preceding ſummer; at the ſame 
time ſeleQing and retaining in every 
part the beſt of the ſaid ſhoots for next 
ſummer's bearing, cutting out unne- 
ceſſary and irregular ones, and all uſe- 
leſs ſhoots in general, as well as part 
ot the former year's horizontals, to 
make due room to train the proper 
uſetul ſhoots; all of which ſhould be 
ſhortened, to promote their emitting 
laterals in ſummer for bearing the year 
after, and the whole then nailed cloſe 
to the wall in regular order, _ 
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The time to begin the ſummer pru- 
ning is in May or June. Every one 
knows that in ſpring a peach-tree 
abounds with a great number of ſhoots, 
ariting from every fide of the laſt year's 
horizontals or preſent bearers, proba- 
bly three times more than are uſeful, 
of than are wanted, or can poſſibly be 
trained in without confuſion 3 you 
muſt therefore thin them, and eaſe the 
tree of all that are irregular, and ſuch 
as are evidently uſeleſs and ſuperflu- 
ous, at the fame time retaining a ſuf- 
ficiency{of the regular ſhoots ; that is, 
two, three, or four of the fide ones 
vpon each horizontal, to be trained 
for next year's bearing. 

The rule is this: Each of the laſt 
year's horizontals will probably pro- 
duce from three to fix, or more ſhoots, 
and of theſe, ſome proceed from the 
upper and under fides, and ſome from 
the back and fore parts; thoſe of the 
former ſituation, viz. from the upper 
and under fides, are to be regarded as 
the only proper regular ſhoots, and 
are to be principally attended to, re- 
tained, and trained in at full length, 
fo prune upon in winter for bearing 
the ſucceeding year; but thoſe that 

oceed directly foreright from the 
. and thoſe from the back of the 
horizontals, or from any of the other 
parts of the tree in that irregular di- 
rection, muſt be rubbed off cloſe, be- 
cauſe, by their ſituation on the branches, 
they cannot be trained with due regu- 
larity ; therefore, that though good of 
themſelves, they are to be deemed ir- 
regular, or uſeleſs ſhoots, and ſhould 
be every where diſplaced, except in 
caſes where horizontals furniſh no 
other, when the beſt placed of them 
may be retained, 

In reſpe& to the regular ſhoots above 
deſcribed, examine, as you go on, their 
fituation and number upon each hori- 
zontal; if two or more ſhoots riſe 
from the fame eye, retain only one of 
them; and it the tree is but a mode- 
rate ſhooter, it is neceſſary to diſbur- 
then it of all that are evidently ſuper- 
fluous, which are fuch ſhoots as, though 
good and well placed, yet if there are 
four, five, or more on a horizontal, 
where only one or two is apparently 
neceffary for next year's bearing, ſome 
of the weakeſt and worft placed, or 
any remarkably luxuriant ones, ſhould 
be cleared away, retaining however, 
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whete practicable, always two of the 
beſt ſituated and faireſt ſhoots upon the 
weak, and three or four on each of 
the middling and ſtrong horizontals, 
which, though double, or even treble 
of what will be apparently wanted, it 
is eligible culture to referve enough to 
chuſe from m winter pruning, train- 
ing the whole at full length during 
ſummer, 

Bot where a tree ſhoots very vigo- 
rouſty in general, it is adviſeable to 
reſerve as many of the fide-ſhoots of 
each horizontal as there is tolerable 
room to train at full length, which, 
by dividing the ſap among many, 
checks luxuriance, which would pro- 
bably take place in a fmaller number; 
for the natural inclination of theſe 
ſort of trees ſhould, in ſome degree, be 
followed, 

Another circumſtance to be attended 
to in thinning & regulating the ſhoots, 
is to leave one good ſhoot at, or as 
near the end of each bearing horizon- 
tal as poſſible, that it may draw the 
ſay through the whole branch to the 
nouriſhment of the fruit. 

All weak ſhoots rifing from the old 
wood muſt be diſplaced, unleſs any 
regular placed ones appear uſeful to 
fill a vacancy, 

If any remarkably vigorous or luxu- 
riant ſhoot ariſe either from the bezr- 
ing horizontals, or any of the older 
branches, examine its fituation and 
ſtrength, and conſider whether it is 
wanted; if it is likely to impoveriſh 
the neighbouring ſhoots of moderate 
grovch, or that it is not immediately 
wanted to fill a vacancy, cut it out; 
but if uſeful, either to fill a vacancy, 
or to prevent an apparent one, or to 
exhauſt too abundant ſap, retain it, 
and pinch it in May or early in June 
to four or five eyes, and you will pro- 
cure one middling ſhoot from each eye 
the ſame year, to train in, to chuſe 
from in the winter pruning, 

All thoſe very rank or luxuriane 
ſhoots, diſtinguiſned fingularly from 
the generality of the others of the ſame 
tree, by their extraordinary ſize, green 
colour, and often redneſs at the tips, 
ſhould be cut out from every part, un- 
leſs you have no other reſource to fill a 
vacancy, when ſuch that are duly placed 
for that purpoſe may be reſerved and 
pinched as above obſerved. 

Attention ſhould aways be had to 

the 
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the bottom or lower part of the trees, 
eſpecially thoſe that are aged; if any 
ſtrong ſhoot ariſe in thoſe parts, you 
muſt preſerve it carefully to ſucceed 
.,worn-out or naked branches, which 
are cut away by degrees ; and if there 
is a preſent vacancy, pinch it early in 
June to four or five eyes, to furniſh la- 
teral ſhoots the ſame year, to be ready 
againſt the winter pruning, 

Where a vacancy or want of wood 
is diſcovered, at this time, in any part, 
and that there is only one ſhoot where 
two, three, or more are neceſſary, 
Morten or pinch the ſaid ſhoot to three, 
four, or five eyes, in May or early in 
June, and it will afford as many late- 
rals the ſame year to fill the vacant 
ſpace, 

In the whole operation of ſummer 
pruning, obſerve, that all the regular 
thoots you judge neceſſary to retain to 
prune upon in winter, muſt be left 
entire, ſhortening none now, except 
in caſes of vacancy as above, and all 
irregular and other uſeleſs ſhoots that 
are now to be taken out, muſt be 
rubbed or cut off as cloſe as poſſible, 
leaving no ſtumps, which would ſhoot 
out from every eye, and fill the tree 
with innumerable uſeleſs ſhoots, and 
choak up and darken the fruit, and de- 
prive it of the neceſſary benefit of ſun, 
air, ſhowers, &c, and which would 
require mach time to cut out in the 
winter pruning, 

It is neceſfary to obſerve, that if the 
above operations are begun early in 
ſummer, the ſhoots that are to be dif- 
placed may readily be rubbed off with 
the thumb; but obſerve, if you delay 
the work till the wood begins to hard- 
en, they will not break off eafily with- 
out damaging the mother-branch, 
therefore uſe the knife, and cut them 
as clofe as poſſible. 

After the above regulations, let all 
the remaining ſhoots, when of due 
length, be trained cloſe to the wall un- 
ſhortened, and as their ends advance, 
continue to train them tilt along at 
ſull length, and Jet them remain en- 
tire until the winter pruning; for in 
the common courfe the ſhoots muſt 
never be ſhortened in fummer. 

Title are nearly all the directions 
we have to advance relative to the ſum- 
mer pruning; the utility of which, if 
the operation is performed in due time, 
is very great both to the tree and ſruit. 
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Therefore, if the operations are he- 
gan in May, only juſt rub off all the 
ill. placed buds, that is, foreright ones, 
and thoſe behind the bearing horizon- 
tals, and ſuch others that are evidently 
uſeleſs, as before obſerved; and in 
June, when the uſeful or regular ſhoots 
are of proper length, they are eaſily 
and expeditiouſly trained in, fur every 
one points to its proper place; beſides, 
when the work is begun early, it can 


be performed with confiderably more 


expedition and truth, as the uſeleſs 
buds or ſhoots may then, with the ut- 
moſt facility, be rubbed off cloſe with 
the thumb, without the uſe of any in- 
ſtrument, and the early operation will 
contribute very conſiderably. to the 
ſize and goodneſs of the fruit, as well 
as beauty and duration of the trees. 

The work however ſhould never be 
delayed longer than the beginning of 
June, or till the ſhoots have attained 
due length for training in, and not, 
as is often the caſe, wait. till they 
are two or three feet in length, and 
form ſuch a thicket and confuſion, 
that the moſt expert pruner would 
be at a loſs to know where to begin 
to break through ſuch obſcurity, to 
determine what is neceſſary to be done, 
which, beſides, is highly prejudiciat 
to the proſperity of the fruit, the main 
object, as well as to the beauty and du- 
ration of the tree; and the conſuſion 
occaſtoned by fuch a thicket of wood 
and leaves prevents you from cutting 
cloſe, and the trees beconie full of 
diſagreeable ftumps, producing vfeleſs 
ſhoots from every eye, which take up 
much time to remove in the winter 
pn and ypon the whole the fruit 

ing hidden, choaked up, and as it 
were buried behind ſuch a thicket, be- 
comes tender, as is evident ſrom the 
colour, which is rather white than 
green, and when thus fuddenty laid 
open to the air, joined to a ſcorching 
ſun, great part of it withers and drops 
off, which never happens when the 
fruit has from the beginning been 
inured to the weather, by early rub- 
bing off the ufelefs, and training cloſe 
the uſeful ſhoots, fo as to give the ſun 
and air free admiſſion ; but on the 
contrary the fruit always excels in 
ſize, colour, and flavour, 

At this time of laying in, or dref- 
fing, that is, June, we recommend the 
following obſervation, which could 

nok 
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not be ſo diſcoverable at the earlier 
dreſſing, viz, 

Where ſhort ſhoots, of an inch or 
two in length, appear upon this or the 
former year's horizontals, or ſides of 
the old wood, and that they apparently 
will not exceed that length, it is of 
utility to reſerve them, at leaſt till rhe 
winter pruning, becauſe they may 
prove natural fruit-ſpurs, which, at 
that ſeaſon, are diſtinguiſhable by ha- 
ving a cluſter of bloſſom buds, 

If a vacancy is any where diſcovered 
early in ſummer, you may pinch ſome 
of the ſtrongeſt neighbouring ſhoots to 
three or four eyes, and they will fur. 
niſh you ſhoots the ſame year, to chuſe 
from in the winter pruning. 

Do not pull off any of the leaves at 
this time, as often praQtiſed, with a 
view to admit the ſun, for theſe are ne- 
ceſſary to the growth, both of the 
young ſhoots and fruit, ſo ſhould never 
be taken away, unleſs there is indeed 
in any part ſo great a thicket as to 
darken the fruit conſiderably, when a 
little thinning may be neceſſary; in 
other caſes that work muſt be diſ- 
penſed with till the fruit are fullgrown, 
After the trees have been ſummer- 
Areſſed, according to the preceding di- 
rections, you muſt not forget to re- 
view them once a fortnight, to rub off 
any unneceſſary or ſtraggling ſhoots 
that may ariſe, which is ſoon done, and 
to faſten up any ſhoot that may ſtart 
from its place, or project from the wall, 
as well as to continue the trained 
ſhoots in general thereto, as they ad- 
vance in length, 

One thing more, which is neceſſary 
to obſerve in the ſummer dreſſing, is 
the blight which attacks theſe trees: 
this diſorder is the effect of noxious 
winds, that occaſion the curling up of 
the leaves, which become thick, clam- 
my, yellowiſh, red, and ſcabby; and 

attacks the ends of the ſhoots, and 
proves very injurious both to the 
young ſhoots and fruit, and often their 
deſtruction; for the blighted leaves ex- 
hauſt the ſap, at the expence of all the 
other parts of the tree. When your 
trees are firſt atcacked, there is no 
o:her remedy for this accident than to 
pick off all the curled Jeaves as ſoon 
as diſcoverable, and alſo cut off, be- 
low the diforder, all the inſected part 
of the ſhoors, which generally form a 
tough difagreeablebuſh or thicket ; this 
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enables the ſap to puſh out new 
ſhoots lower down, for next year's 
bearing, So deſtructive is this inſec- 
tion, that it frequently deſtroys in a 
ſhort time the whole leaves of a wall 
of trees; and when theſe are gone, the 
principal part of the fruit ſoon after 
follow, which generally withers and 
drops; as likewiſe the 'young wood, 
ſor next year's bearing, either dies or 
becomes ſtunted, Various other me- 
thods have been tried to prevent the 
ſpreading of this peſtilence, but nothing 
effeQual. 

Inſects alſo often prove very injuri- 
ous to theſe trees; a fumigating en- 
gine lately invented is recommended, 
in which is burned tobacco, the ſmoak 
of which iſſuing with a perpetual 
ſtream, is applied to the trees attacked 
by the vermin, which infallibly de- 
ſtroys them, without injury to the trees 
or fruit. | 

The winter pruning may be executed 
any time from the ſall of the leaf in 
November, until the beginning of 
March ; for no weather has any parti- 
cular effect with regard to proving in- 


jurious to the new. cut ſhoots, 


This work however ſhould never be 
delayed till late in ſpring, becauſe the 
bloſſom buds will be ſo very turgid or 
ſwelled, that numbers of them will be 
unavoidably rubbed off in performing 
the operation of pruning and nailing z 
though ſome wait till this period, that 
they may better judge of the good or 
bad buds, and of the wood-buds from 
thoſe that produce bloſſom and fruir, 
This is of ſome importance, but t 
ſap is generally riſen ſufficiently in 
nuary, or ſooner, to ſwell the buds, to 
enable you to diſtinguiſh them, 

As theſe trees always bear their fruit 
upon the one-year old wood; that is, 
the ſhoots produced each ſummer bear 
the fruit the ſummer following, ſo 
that the fruit-buds are principally to 
be looked for upon theſe ſhoots. 

Wood-buds are diſtinguiſhable by 
their being long and firm; bloſſom 
"3 are round, ſwelling, thick, and 

ole, 

It muſt be obſerved that good bloſ- 
ſom buds are always double, two at an 
eye, having a leaf-budor ſhoot between 
them; thoſe that are fingle, though 
they ſometimes have a leaf-bud, and 
blow pretty well, never ſet fruit ſo 
freely as the twin bloſſoms, 

Great 
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Great attention muſt always be had 
to keep every part of the tree well fur- 
niſhed with an annual ſupply of young 
wood, of the former ſummer, for bear- 
ing next year, advancing, as it were, 
gradually dne behind another, from the 
bottom to the exaremity every way; 
which is eaſily- acquired by properly ſe- 
lecting, thinn ing, and ſhortening thoſe 
of every year, and by cutting out an- 
nually ſome of the old horizontals to 


make room for them. Likewiſe ob- 


ſerve, that as the bottom of the trees 
are apt to become naked, be alſo 
watchful of that part, to retain in pro- 
per places an annual fupply of ſtrong 
young wood, either to fill an immedi- 
ate vacancy, or to be trained up gra- 
dually to ſupply the place of any naked 
or worn-out branch, that may happen 
either there, in the middle or upper 

art; which are ſuch that ſupport lit- 

le or no young wood, or produce 
weak and a ſcanty portion of ſhoots, 
and ſhould, wherever they appear, be 
cut down to the great branch from 
which they proceed, or to any lower 
ſtrong young ſhoot they ſupport, or 
any convenient branch fapporting ſach 
moots : arid part of the old horizon- 
fals muſt be cut out annually, to make 

Foom to train in the bearing wood, 

Previous to the performing the ope- 
ration of winter pruning, it is eligible 
eo unnail the greater part of the 
branches, and all the young ſhoots in 
general; you then have full liberty to 
examine the ſtate and fituation of tlie 
whole, as well as to have due com- 
mand in ufing your knife, and nailing 
the tree again in regular order, ac- 
cording to the ſituation and ſtrength 
| of the general ſupply of young ſhoots 
neceſſary to be trained for next fym- 
tmer's bearing, &c. 

The trees being unnailed as above, 
you ſhould firſt —.— to examine 
all the principal branches, and ſee if 
any are become naked, or worn out. 
Naked branches are ſuch that, as for- 
merly hinted, have advanced a copũ- 
derable length, and ſupport very little 
or no good vearing ſhoots, or lateral 
branches furniſhed with ſuch wood, 
and ſhould be cut out to their origin, 
provided there are proper young wood, 
or horizontals, well furniſhed with 
ſuch ſhoots, properly ſituated to be 
trained vp to ſupply their places; for 
way mutt always be mace for thoſe 
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branches that furniſh the beſt young 
wood, both for bearing the following 
ſummer, and providing a further ſup- 
ply of ſhoots tor future ſervice» And 
the worn-out branches are eaſily diſ- 
tinguiſhed by their uncommonly weak 
ſhooting, ſo ſhould be cut out as above, 
to make room to extend thoſe of bet- 
ter growth. 

From theſe you paſs to regulate the 
ſhoots of the year; of which you will 
find often, on the ſame tree, weak 
ones, middle- ſized ones, and ſome o 
very luxuriant growth; thoſe of the 
middle-ſize are to be principally at- 
tended to; obſerving, as noticed in 
the ſummer pruning, that the proper 
ſhoots for our preſent purpoſe to train 
for next ſummer's bearing, are princi- 
pally thoſe that grow upon the one- 
year old horizontals,” and of which we 
ate now to ſelect and retain the moſt re- 
gular placed ones, namely, fuch as are 
the molt properly fituated for training 
cloſe and neatly to the wall, which are 
chiefly thoſe that pro7eed from the two 
fides of the faid horizontals, ſo that 
keeping thoſe in view for training, 
clear away all the irregular and other 
uſeleſs ſhoots, as hereunder mentioned, 
© Suppoſe your tree to be chiefly of 
moderate growth, and here and there 
in it ſhoots of fuperior luxuriance and 
rankneſs; thefe, where-ever fituated, 
muſt be cut out cloſe: but if the tree 
is in general vigorous or luxuriant, 
the ſhoots muſt only be thinned in a 
moderate way, as hereafter directed. 

All ſhoots of extreme weakneſs 
ſhould be cut away, unleſs you ſhall 
ſee it neceſſary to keep one here and 
there to fill a vacancy, or as a reſerve 
in caſe of one the ſuture year, iu which 
latter caſe I would cut them down ta 
an eye or two, 

I do not comprehend by weak ſhoots 
thoſe ſhort ones an inch or two long 
which I call natural fruit-ſpurs, and 
oſten furniſh excellent fruit, Theſe 
niuſt be retained, 

All foreright ſhoots, and ſuch that 
proceed directly from the back of 
the branches, and in other irregular 
directions, that cannot be trained con- 
ſiſtent with the vniformity of the tree, 
and thoſe ariſing from the old wood, 
are alſo to be cut off clofe, except in 
caſes of vacancy, and that there is no 
other reſource. 

Cut away all ſtumps of laſt * 
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and leave none now, cutting every 
thing cloſe, 

During the whole operation of the 
above reforms, great attention muſt be 
obſerved in ſeleQing and retaining all 
the well-placed regular fide-ſhoots 
above deſcribed, which muſt next be 

ulated according to the following 

es. 


Having in this manner cleared your 
tree from worn- out branches, and 
from luxuriant, irregular, and other 
þad ſhoots, there is nothing left but 
uſeful branches ſupporting horizon- 
tals, furniſhed with proper young 
wood, nearly of equal ſtrength, and 
you ſee your work clear; you haveno- 
thing now to do but ſele& and retain 
upon each horizontal a due portion of 
the beſt placed of theſe proper ſhoots, 
and retrench the ſ uous ones. 

Examine therefore the number of 
proper ſhoots upon each horizontal, 
and their ſtrength, keeping in mind, 
that the middling ſtrong ones are to 
be r attended to. We ad- 
viſed in the ſummer pruning to leave 


upon each horizontal two, three, or 


four ſhoots, according to the ſtrength 
of the tree in general : now, if your 
tree is fully trained, no more than one 
or two, as you ſhall ſee neceſſary, need 
be left upon each horizontal, except 
in caſes where a tree is very luxuriant, 
or where there is a very wide ſpace to 
fill, or a vacancy in its neighbourhood ; 


but if the tree is ſtill in training, you perfil 


may retain two or more ſhoots upon 
each bearer, as you ſhall judge expedi- 
ent, to forward the tree to its intended 
form. But ſuppoſe you are upon 3 
ſtill trained tree, or ſuch that are neacly 
ſo, and that you judge one of the young 
ſhoots on each horizontal ſufficient, 
keeping in view they ſhould be trained 
about five, fix, or ſeven inches diftance ; 
on this conſideration you are to ſeleck 
the beſt of the lowermoſt of theſe 
ſhoots, unleſs you ſhall judge neceſſary 
to advance the length of the branch; 
then chuſe the beſt of the uppermoſt, 
obſerving that-whatſoever ſhoot you fix 
upon, to cut off the upper part of the 
horizontal on which it ſtands, cloſe to 


the ſaid ſhoot, or if you leave two or 
more ſhoqts upon each horizontal, let 
one be near the upper, and the other 
near the lower part thereof, on the op- 
poſite fides, and cut down the hori- 
zontal to the uppermoſt of the two 
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ſhoots, ſo that by cutting away part of 
each of the former year's horizontal, 
the temaining part is terminated by a 
young ſhoot, which now commences 
the'bearer or horizontal of the enſying 
year, 

Obſerve, where two or more ſhoots 
ariſe from the ſame eye, never leave 
but one. 

Where any ſhoots riſe from the ſides 
of the old wood or main branches, 
and which you ſhall judge neceſſary to 
retain, either to ll a preſent vacancy, 
or to be ready for an apparent one, it 
may be reſerved , without ſhortening 
down the ſaid branch to it, as is nt» 
ceſſary in the one year's horizontals, 
unleſs that part of the ſaid branch im- 
mediately from the ſhoot upward is 
naked, or unfurniſhed with young 
wood, in which caſe take it down to 
the ſhoot in queſtion, | 4 

Thoſe ſhort ſhoots or natural ſpurs, 
an inch or two long, above obſerved, 
may be retained wherever they appear, 
for they are generally well furniſhed 
with bloſſom buds, | 
Obſerve, that many of the principal 
bearing ſhoots which you now retai 
will have probably put out ſeve 
ſmall twigs or fide ſhoots ; theſe, being 
2 ate, are generally ſpongy, be- 
ſides, being ſuperfluous or unneceſſary, 
mult be cut cloſe, leaving only the 
main ſhoot, hf 

In cutting out the irregular and ſu- 
vous wood in general, cut a 
cloſe, leaving no ſtump, which wou 
ſend out ſhcots from every eye the en- 
ſuing ſummer, and crowd your tree 
with uſelels wood; and any of thoſe 
ſhort natural ſpurs of the former. year, 
now devoid of bloſſom buds, or thi 
exceed two or three inches in length 
ſhould now alſo he cut away cloſe, but 
eſpecially ,thoſe that advanc? «<irefly 


foreright, 

. After making theſe, reforms of regu- 
lating and thinning, we proceed to 
conſider of ſhortening the remaining 
ſelect ſhoots, the utility of which is 
obvious; tor as theſe trees always pro- 
duce their fruit upon the one-year old 
ſhoots, the ſame wood, by proper 
ſhortening in winter pruning, fur- 
ni hes, as well as fruit, lateral ſhoots 
the followirg ſummer, to bear the frujt 
the year z ſter that; therefore, to pro- 


cure an annual ſupply of young wood 


not omit 


an we muſt 
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Kopping or ſhortening that of each 


year in the winter pruning, by which 
each ſhoot will emit two, three, or 
more lateral ones the ſucceeding ſum- 
mer; whereas, if they were left at full 
length, the ſap which would have 
throvn out ſhoots below, would mount 
to che extrem ties, and leave the bot- 
tom bare, aud in a ſhort time all the 
lower part of the tree would become 
naked, and furniſhed with bearing 


wood only towards the extreme parts. 


The rule of ſhortening is this ; if the 
tree is in health, and of a middling free 
growth, ſhorten or cut off about one- 
third of the length of each ſhoot; for 
inſtance, ſhoots of ten or twelve inches 
ſhould be ſhortened to ſix or eight; thoſe 
of about. fifteen or eighteen inches 
ſorten to eight, ten, or twelve; and 
ſo in proportion to the length and ſub- 
ſtance of the reſpeRive ſhoots, obſer- 
ving, where a tree is weak, or on the 
decline, and makes weakly ſhoots, to 
leave the ſhoots thin, and cut them 
ſhorter in proportion: on the con- 
trary, where a tree is in general a vigo- 
rous ſhooter, leave the ſhoots cloſe, and 
ſhorten them moderately, which by re- 
taining a good deal of wood to divide 
and exhauſt [the great redundancy of 
ſap, is the only means to reduce a lux- 
uriant tree to a ſtate of moderate 
growth, and to bear plentifully, 
In ſhortening theſe ſhoots, it is of 
Importance to cut them juſt above a 
wood, or branch- bud, that it may pro- 
duce a ſhoot for a leader, to draw the 
ſap through the whole horizontal, the 
more effectually to nouriſh its reſpec- 
tive fruit. A wood bud is with faci- 
lity diſtinguiſhed from a bloſſom- bud; 
the former is long, narrow, and firm, 
the bloſſom-buds are roundiſh, thick, 
ſwelling, and ſoft; To that by cutting 
to a wood bud you are ſure of a lead- 
ing ſhoot, and the frait will be well 
nouriſhed ; but where two bloſſom- 
buds appear on the ſame eye, a wood- 
bud alſo generally iſſues from between, 
ſo that if you cannot conveniently cut 
to a wood-bud, make the cut 'to a 
twin bloſſom- bud as above. 
Thus much for the general directi- 


ons to be obſerved in the principal 


winter pruning, although there are 
other circumſtances that cannot be con- 
veyed by words, nor judged of but 
upon the ſpot, which depend chiefly 
upon practice. 
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We will however ſubjoin a few other 
particulars very neceſſary to be obſerved. 
In the courſe of practice, you will 
meet with trees of yery different habits 
of growth; ſome, far inſtance, are 
weakly, and produce ſmall or weak 
ſhoots ; others, of a middling ſtate, 
ſhoot freely in every part, but not too 
vigorous, which is the moſt deſireable 
ſtate of growth of any; and ſome 
ſhoot very vigorous in almoſt every 
part. With reſpect to the former, if 
the tree makes very weak ſhoots, ex- 
amine whether the diſeaſe is at the root; 
if it is, pull it up; if not, preſerve it, 
and dig in rotten dung, which often 
recovers theſe ſort of trees, obſerving 
to keep it thin of wood, and prune 
the ſhoots ſhort, and even the beſt to 
five or ſix inches, till it recovers, In 
the ſecond caſe, the middling ſhooting 
tree is to be managed as in the general 
directions. And in the third inſtance, 
if the tree be remarkably vogorous, and 
bear little, it ſhould in ſome degree be 
humoured in its own way; for if you 
cut out many, and ſhorten conſider- 
ably the remainder of theſe very vigo- 
rous ſhoots, where they are general, as 
is frequently done without mercy, ſup- 
poſing by that practice to check luxu- 
riance, and ſo continue to prune, and 
depend entirely upon the ſmalleſt ones, 
the conſequence is, that by much 
thinning, and cloſe cutting vigorous 
trees, they continue to ſhoot ſtill with 
greater vigour and irregularity for ſe- 
veral years, without being able to gain 
either form or fruit, till at laſt, by ſe- 
vere pruning, they paſs into the oppo- 
ſite extreme, become, as it were, tired 
with acting ineffectually, grow weak & 
ſickly, and ſhoot no more, On the 
contrary, by following, in ſome de- 
gree, the inclination of gh tree, leav- 
ing the ſhoots as cloſe a re is any 
tolerable room tolay them in, and ſhor- 
tening them very little, ſome of the 
ſtrongeſt not at all; and by thus leaving 
a good deal of wood, and that at a con- 
ſiderable length, the ſap is divided, 
and the luxuriance is checked; and in 
a year or two your tree will become a 
moderate ſhooter, and furniſh fine 

young wood, and bear plentifully, 
The trees being pruned, they ſhould 
be directly fnailed to the wall; as you 
go on, that is, as ſoon as one tree is 
pruned, let that be nailed before you 

prune another, e 
; Peach 
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Peach-trees come into bloſſom early 
n ſpring, when cutting froſts prevail, 

which, in ſome ſeaſons, is ſo ſevere as 
to cut off the whole, Not only the 
bloſſom. is liable to this diſaſter, but 
alſo the young fruit, till they are as 
large as ordinary cherries, which oblige 
us to have recourſe to all poſſible 
means to defend them, 

The dangerous time laſts a month 
or fix weeks; various ways have been 
tried to ſhield the trees during that 
period ; ſome coyer with large garden 
mats, which are often found of great 
uſe; but where there is much wall- 
ing, it takes up much time to cover 
and uncover, as the danger threatens, 


for they muſt only be uſed when there 


is apparent danger: free air and light 
muſt be admitted, ſo that if the mats 
are nailed up in an evening when there 
is an appearance of a cutting froſt, 
they ſhould be removed again in the 
morning, if the weather is quite mild; 
but if not, they may be permitted to 
remain till it is : do not omit however 
to take them down when the weather 
changes ; and ſo continue their uſe only 
occaſionally, till your fruit are as big 
as large peas at leaſt, 

This is the principal expedient in 
practice to defend theſe trees, which, 
after all, ſometimes does not ſecure 
a quarter of a crop; it however 
ſhould not be omitted in hazardous 
times, eſpecially to ſome of the early 
and choice ſorts. 

There is another method which we 
have ſometimes experienced to ſave a 
few fruit, when all that were fully ex- 
poſed were cut off: this is to procure a 
quantity of cuttings from the branches 
of evergreen trees, ſuch as thoſe of 
laurel, yew, ſpruce-fir, &c. and ſtick 
them moderately thick between the 
branches of the peach-tree, ſo that the 
leaves of the cuttings cover the bloſſom; 
theſe ſhould be placed when the bloſ- 
ſoms begin to open, not too thick to 
darken it, and may be permitted to 
remain until the beginning of May, 
when the fruit will be ſet, and paſt 
danger, In defauit of the above cut- 
tings, branches of dried fern may be 
uſed, 

Neither of theſe methods of cover- 
ing, nor indeed any other, can we re- 
commend as generally effectual; but 
a poor expedient is better than none; 
they oftan inſure a few fruit, when 
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thoſe that are fully expoſed are all de 
ſtroyed by the froſt. 

In favourable - ſeaſons peach and 
nectarine - trees ſometimes ſet their fruit 
very thick in every part, often double 
or treble the quantity that have room- 
to grow, or the trees capable of nou- 
riſhing, and frequently the fruit. are 
ſet only here and there in cluſters; in 
either caſe they muſt be thinned, other- 
wiſe the fruit will not attain balf its 
common ſize, and during their growth 
would thruſt one another off; beſides, 
if the trees are overloaded, they would 
produce but very weakly ſhoots for 
next year's bearing, and would be two 
years beſore they recovered themſelves. 

This work ſhould be. performed 
whenthe fruit have attained nearly the 
ſize of ſmall cherries, which will be 
ſome time in May, for if you thin them 
ſooner, froſts may deſtroy the remain- 
der, and you haveno reſource left, 

The rule of thinning is, if the tree 
is weak the ſruit muſt be left thin, not 
more than one or two on the larger 
ſhoots, and none upon the ſmall ones, 
which is the only way to inſure wood 
for another year: upon trees of a mid- 
dling ſtrong growth you ſhould retain 
but ane fruit upon the ſmaller ſhoots, 
and two upon the middling fized ones, 
and three upon the ſtrong ſhoots : but 
the ſmalleſt kinds of fruit may be left 
a little thicker in proportion, and the 
large ſorts ſhould be thinner, i. e, about 
ſix inches diſtant upon each ſhoot, 
and the largeſt of all eight or ten. In 
performing this work, obſerve to ſelect 
and retain the beſt placed, largeſt, and 
faireſt fruit, in every part, according 
to the above rule ; and in removing the 
ſuperabundant ones, be careful not to 
diſturd theſe, Leave no where two or 
more upon the ſame eye, eſpecially it 
one exceeds the other in fize, taking 
off the ſmalleſt, which the other would 
ſtarve ; but if they are of equal ſize, 
you may, if it ſball ſeem neceſlary, 
leave both of them. 

We formerly obſerved, that it was of 
utility to preſerve a ſlight covertnre of 
the leaves of the tree, by way of ſhade 
to the fruit during, their growth, and 
until they begin to change colour : 
when they have attained that ſtate of 
perfection, it is neceſſary to pinch off 
a few. of the leaves that immediately 
cover the fruit, to admit the ſun to give 
it colour and flavour, 
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Do this however regularly, and thin 
the leaves by degrees, which ſhould be 
pinched, and not torn off, which would 
mangle the eyes, and prevent the fruit 
buds from forming themſelves for next 

ear. 

a Peach - trees, from the time of head- 
ing down to the fxth or ſeventh year, 
may be ſaid to be in a ſtate of training, 
though they ſrequently begin to bear 
the ſecond or third year after the ope- 


ration of heading down; and in five, 


fix, or ſeven years will bear pretty 
plentifully, according to their ſize, for 
they will not have attained their full 
rowth till they are ten, twelve, or 
teen years old, according to the ex- 
tent of walling they have to cover, at 
which age they will be arrived at the 
beginning of their ultimate ſtate of vi- 
gour and perfection of bearing, which 
they generally acquire between the 
ſeventh and fifteenth year, and in which 
they will continue for twenty or thirty 
years to come; for theſe trees, with 
due management, will endure fifty or 
ſixty years, provided no accident hap- 
pen, ſuch as violent blights, or tainted 
with gum, or attacked by vermin; ſo 
that the opinion of ſome, that peach- 
trees are ſeldom of more than twelve 
or fifteen years duration, is erroneous, 
and muft be given up, for it is owing 
only to bad management that they do 
not laſt as long as other fruit-trees, 
The trees may be ſaid to be in their 
third ſtate when they begin to decline 
through age; but if our general direc- 
tions in pruning are obſerved, this ſel- 
dom happens until they are upwards 
of thirty or forty years old, when they 
ſhould be cheriſhed by leaving only the 
beſt young ſhoots, and that moderately 
thin, and which ſhould be pruned 
ſhorter than the general rules, Make 
the moſt of ſtrong fyoung wood that 
riſes from or near the bottom, to ſup- 
ply the place of worn-out branches. 
When it is obſerved any trees ap- 
proach near their end, and the bottom 
of the walls become naked, young trees 
ſhould be planted in due time in the 
ſpaces between the old ones to ſucceed 
them, and as they ſhoot up lop off the 
lower branches of the old trees, which 
in four or five years may be taken en- 
tirely away; thus you may keep your 
walls always occupied, without in- 
termiſſion, 
It ſometimes happens that the trees 
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do not bear fruit of the approved or 
deſired fort, which is often the morti- 
fying circumſtance when purchaſed 
in ſome nurſeries, and a very cruel one, 
after all the trouble of training, &c, 
To remedy this you, in Auguſt, may 
bud ſome of the young ſhoots of the 
fame year, in different parts of the tree, 
and as theſe advance, cut the other 
parts away, and in two or three years 
— will ſpread conſiderably, and bear 
ruĩt. 

If che gum has attacked any ſhoot 
of a tree, young or old, cut it off an 
inch below, to ſtop the communication, 
and prevent killing the whole ſhoot, 

The utility of tillage to theſe trees 
is very obvious, and ſhould- be per- 
formed every autumn and ſpring. 

Dung, in moderation, is alſo of the 
utmoſt utility in preſerving due vigour 
and health in theſe trees, and to pro- 
mote the ſize of the fruit; let it be 
perfectly rotten, and added every two 
or three years, ſpreading it all over the 
border, and dig it in in the uſual way, 

As toycultivating kitchen herbage 
on the borders, the moderategrowing 
ſorts, ſuch as radiſhes, lettuce, ſmall 
ſallad herbs, kidney-beans, a few ſmall 
early mazagan beans, peas, &c, do 
very little or no injury to the trees. 

Peach and nectarine- trees are often 
planted in forcing- frames and hot- 


walls, to produce early fruit; the 


ſorts proper for this are the earlieſt 
kinds, 

There are two varieties of peach- 
trees that are eſteemed chiefly by way 
of curioſity and ornament, which we 
judge it moſt proper to ſpeak of under 
a ſeparate head, Theſe are, the 

Double bloſſomed peach-tree; and 
Dwarf peach-tree, 

The former of theſe has great beauty 
in its double flowers; it attains the 
height of common peach-trees, and dif- 
fers in nothing from them but in the 
doubleneſs of its flowers, which, like 
thoſe of the others, are ſucceeded by 
fruit : the tree make a fine appearance 
in ornamental plantations, 

The dwarf peach riſes but two or 
three fect high ; the ſtem is ſmall, and 
hath very ſlender branches, which pro- 
duce ſmall inſipid fruit, the ſiae of a 
nutmeg, It is ſometimes planted in 
pots, and brought to table with the 
fruit upon for curioſity, and makes a 
ſingular appearance, = 

on 
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For purpoſes of ornament, any of 
the ſorts of peach-trees may, with pro- 
priety, be admitted as ſtandards in the 
ſhrubbery, and will make a fine ap- 
pearance when in bloom; and if they 
ſtand in a ſheltered fituation, there 
will be a chance of having now and 
then ſome fruit from them : they may 
either be planted as ſlandard-dwartfs, 
or as half or common ſtandards* 

The propagation of the double 
bloſſomed and dwarf kind is effected 
by budding, the ſame as common 
peach-trees, 

The nectarine and peach-trees have 
been generally conſidered as diſtinct 
ſpecies, principally by the difference 
of their fruit; but late diſcoveries has 
determined otherwiſe, and that they 
are found to be varieties of one an- 
other, but which is the original is not 
yet agreed on ; but certain it is, that 
there have been inſtances of nec- 
tarines growing naturally on peach- 
trees, accompanied by peaches on the 
ſame branch; which very ſingular phce- 
nomenon determines them to be vari- 
eties of one ſpecies, 

Neither the trees, by their manner 
of growth, the wood, leaves, nor flow- 
ers of nectarines and peaches, can 
with any preciſion be diſtinguiſhed 
from one another; but the fruit is diſ- 
tinguiſhable at ſight in all its ages of 
growth: that of the neQarine hath a 
ſmooth firm ſkin or rind, and the peach 
is covered with a ſoſt downy matter ; 
the fleſh too or pulp of the nectarine is 
conſiderably firmer than that of peaches. 
See NECTARINE. 

WOLF-PEACH, [Lycoperſicon.] 
Love-Apple, ſee Lovx-ArrTIE. 

PEACOCK, Lek In ornitho- 
logy, a genus of birds, of the order 
of the gallinz, the characters of which 
are theſe; there are four toes on each 
foot, and the head is ornamented with 
an erect creſt of feathers. 

PEARL, { Margarita, ] in natural 
hiſtory, a hard, white, ſhining body, 
uſually roundiſh, ſound in a teſtacious 
fiſh reſembling an oyſter, 

Pearls, * eſteemed of the num- 
ber of gems by our jewellers, and 
highly valued, not only at this time, 
but in all ages, proceed only from a 
diſtemper in the creature that produ- 
ces them, analogous to the bezoars, 
and other ſtony concretions in ſeveral 
animals of other kinds; and what the 
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antients imagined to be a drop of dew 
concreted into a pearl in the body of 
the pearl-fiſh, which they ſuppoſed 
roſe from the bottom to the ſurſace of 
the water to receive it, is nothing 
more than the matter deſtined to form 
and enlarge the ſhell, burſting from 
the veſſels deſtined to carry it to the 
parts of the ſhell it would have formed, 
and by that means producing theſe 
little concretions, 

The fiſh in which theſe are uſually 
produced is the Eaſt-India pearl-oyſter, 
as it is commonly called; it has a very 
large and broad ſhell of the bivalve- 
kind, ſometimes meaſuring twelve or 
fourteen inches over, but thoſe of eighe 
inches are more frequent: it is not 
very deep; on the outſide it is of a 
duiky brown, and within of a very 
beautiful white, with tinges of ſeveral 
other colours, as expoſed in different di- 
rections to the light. Bebdes this ſhell, 
there are many others that are found ts 
produce pearls ; as the common oy- 
ſter, the muſcle, the pinna marina, 
and ſeveral others, the pearls of which 
are often very good, but thoſe of the 
true Indian burberi, or pearl-oyſter, 
are in general ſuperior to all, The 
ſmall or ſeed pearls, alſo called ounce 
pearls, from their being ſold by the 
ounce, and not by tale, are vaſtly the 
moſt numerous and common; but zs 
in diamonds, among the multitudes of 
ſmall ones, there are ſmaller numbers 
of larger found, ſo in pearls there are 
larger and larger kinds; but as they 
increaſe in fize, they are proportionably 
leſs frequent, and this is one reaſon 
of their great price. 

Artificial PER ARLS. Are made by re- 
ducing ſeed pearls to a paſte, by means 
of a chemical preparation called mer- 
curial water, making the beads in fil- 
ver moulds, boring them with a heg's 
briſtle, and drying them in a cloſed 
glaſs in the ſun, 

Beads, in imitation of pearls, are 
alſo made of wax, and covered with 
the ſcales of ſeveral kinds of fiſhes. 

PEAR-TREE, [Pyrus.] There is 
only one ſpecies of this tree, but it 
comprehends almoſt endleſs varieties, 
which furniſh fruit for uſe from the 
beginning of July until May or June the 
next year, We ſhall confine ourſelves 
to a liſt of the moſt valuable, arranged 
in three clafſes; ſummer-pears, au- 
tumn-pears, and winter-pears. 

Summer 


n 


Sommer- Pears are ſuch as ripen 
from the beginning or middle of July 
until the middle or latter end of 
tember, and continue but a ſhort time 
in perfeAion : ſome of the earlieſt ſorts 

keep good only a few days before they 
'become mealy and rotten ; and very few 

of the ſorts will laſt much above a fort- 
night ; but by having different varieties 
the ſucceſſion may be continued two 
months or ten weeks, till fucceeded by 
the autumnal ſorts, which will conti- 
nue in eating from the end of Septem- 
ber till Chrifttmas, 

Little Muſk-Pear, A ſmall round- 

in yellow pear of a muſky flavour, va- 
tuable for its early perfeQion : ripe 
* beginning or middle of July. 

© © Green Chiſſel Pear. A ſmalliſh, near- 
ly oblong, light-green pear, melting, 
very juicy, and agreeably flavoured ; 
ripe the middle or end of july. 


Red Muſcadelle, or Faireſt Supreme, 
yellow 'pear, very good if eaten from 


A middle- ſized, beautiful, red-ſtriped 
and yellow pear, ſomewhat firm, break- 
ing juicy and rich flavoured ; ripe the 


end of July and the beginning of 


Auguſt. 
Jargonelle Pear, commonly fo called, 
but is properly Cuiſſe Madam, or La- 
dy's thigh. A largiſh, long, pyrami- 
dal, ruſſetty-green pear: ripe begin- 
ning or middle of Auguſt. | 
Cuiſſe Madam Pear, commonly fo 
called, but is properly the Jargonelle, 
A fine large oblong, ſmooth, yellowiſh- 
green pear, ſometimes reddened next 
the ſun, having a firm pulp, tolerably 
Juicy, and agreeably reliſhed, though 
not high flavoured, and is apt to be- 
come mealy when full ripe; but be- 
ing a large handſome fruit, and the 
tree a remarkably good bearer; it 
* bighly merits culture, particularly for 
the ſupply of markets; and for which 
purpoſe it is greatly cultivated abour 
London: ripe towards the middle of 
* Auguſt, | 
Windſor Pear. A large oblongiſh 
pear, ſwelling conſiderably towards 
the crown, of a greeniſh-yellow colour, 
_ " having a ſoftiſh pulp, but ſoon be- 
comes mealy : ripe middle or end of 
Auguſt. kel 
This ſort and the former bear a 
great reſemblance to each other, but 
this is rather ſhorter and more ſwelling 
towards the crown, 
Great Blanquette Pear. A large 
roundiſh, yellowiſh-green, ſmooth 
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pear, having a ſoft juicy fleſh of a rich 


flavour: ripe 


: . 


beginning or middle of 
Auguſt, bin 


Little Blanquette Pear. A ſmall, 
roundiſh, ſmooth,”  yellowifh-green 
pear :' ripe middle or end of Auguſt. 
Early Ruffelet Pear, A middle fized, 
oblong, reddiſh pear, melting, and re- 


plete with ſugary juice: ripe, about 


the middle of Auguſt. Hnhetp 
Muſk Robine, or Queen's Pear, A 


ſmall roundiſh, top-ſhaped, yellowiſh- 
coloured pear, tender, ſweet, and 


muſky : ripe middle or end of Auguſt. 
Red Orange Pear. A middle-ſized, 
globular pear, reddened on the ſunny 


fide, the other green, melting and rich- 


ly flavoured”; ripe end of Auguft, 
Perfumed Pear, A middling, round- 


Iſh, deep-red pear, ſpotted with brown, 


having a melting perfumed fleſtr: ripe 
end of 8 r 
Orange Muſk Pear, A large, round, 


the tree, as ſoon as alittle ripe: it 
ripens inthe end of Auguſt. | 
Auguſt Muſcat, or Poyal Pear. A 
largiſh, globular, whitiſh-yellow pear, 
breaking ſugary and perfumed, and 


one of the fineſt pears of the ſeaſon ; 


ripe end of Auguſt, vg 
Onion Pear, A middle-fized, glo- 

bular, brown-ſkinned pear: ripe end - 

of Auguſt. vc 
Salviati Pear, A largiſh, globular, 


flatted pear, reddiſh and yellow to the 


ſun, and whitiſh on the other fide, 
tender and agreeably flavoured ripe 
beginning of September. 

Red Admirable Pear. A large glo- 
bular pear, crimſon - coloured on the 
ſunny- ſide: ripe in September, 

Summer Bon Chretian, or Good 
Chriſtian, A fine, large, oblong pear, 
beautifully reddened next the fun, and 
whitiſh on the other fide, breaking and 
highly flavoured: ripe beginning of 
September, 1 

Roſe Water Pear, A middle-fized, 
globular, browniſh red, rough pear, 
breaking and finely flavoured: ripe 
middle of September, | 

Summer Bergamot Pear, Alargiſh, 
round-flatted, greeniſh- yellow pear, 
melting and ſugary: ripe middle of 
September, | 

Varieties. There are two or three 
varieties of this ſort that differ in ſize, 
but are all of the Bergamot ſhape. 

Orange Bergamot Pear, A — 

round- 


s 
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round:flatted, greeniſh- yellow pear, 
reddih next WAY breaking and re- 


plets with perſumed juice: ripe to- 


wards the end of September. | 
Other Summer Pears of leſs note 
are known by the following names 
Catharine Pear,—St. James's. Pear— 
rawford Pear, Citron Pear, — Pear 
per,. Brute Pear, —Muſkgrone Pear, 
rl 45 Peat,—Green Muſk Pear, 
Long ſtalked Blanquette Pear, 
All the kinds of Summer pears ripen 
on the trees fit for eating, but ſhould 
be gathered before they are too ripe. . 
2 ſatumal Pears, he 
Autumn pears are ſuch as: yo 
their, full growth on the trees from 
about the middle or end of September 
till the end of October; and Which 
after being gathered gradually mellow 
and improve in flavour, and will keep 
ſome a month, others fix weeks, and 
ſome two months or longer ; being in 
eating Prigelpay th October, Novem- 
er, and December. | | 
Autumn Bergamot Pear, A middle- 
fized, roundith, flatted, yellowiſh-gr 
pear, faintly reddening next the ſun, 
melting, and of a richly perfumed 
flavour: ripe end of September or 
beginning of October, continuing good 
until the end of. November. © 
Swiſs Bergamot Pear, A middle- 
ſized, roundiſh,, greeniſh . Peax, finely 
ſtriped with red, melting and tolerably 
well flavoured : ripe the end of Sep- 
tember, continuing in eating till No- 
vember. UI 
Great Ruſſelet Pear. A large ob- 
long brown and reddiſh pear, ſome- 
times ſpotted,} having a tender rick 


pulp: ripe middle or end of September. 


Brown Beurre, or Beurre de Roy 
Pear. A fine, large, oblong, ruſſetty, 


brown and greeniſh pear, very melting, 


Juicy, and ſugary, and is one of the 
fineſt pears of the autumn: ripe by 
inning of October, and keeps good till 
cember, . | 
White Beurre Pear, A large, round- 
iſh, top-ſhaped, whitiſh-yellow pear, 


melting, very juicy and good: 1ipe 


beginning of October, and keeps till 
November. 1 
Red Beurre Pear. A large, oblong, 


Green Sugar Pear. A middle-ſized, 


'top-ſhaped, ſmooth, green pear, full 


of a rich ſugary Juice; ripe end of O- 
tober, and keeps good all November, 


tober and part of November. 
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_ Monfieur John Pear, A largih, 
nearly round, ſwelling, brown pear 
with a rough ſkin, having a breaking, 
delicious pulp: ripe end of October, 
continying in periection all November 
and part of ember, 

Creſane. Pear, A large, ſomewhat 
globular, Aatted, greeniſh-yellow, ruſ- 
ſety pear, hollowed at the top, is re- 
markably tender and ſweet, and may 
be ranked as. the fineQ pear of the ſea- 
ſon : ripe end of October, keeping 


good till December, 
Swann's-egg. pear. A 
large, egg-ſhaped, duſky-green pear, 


browniſh next the ſun, is very juicy 
and agreeably flavoured: ripe end of 
October, continuing in tolerable per- 
ſection till near Chriſtmas. mT 
Verte Longue, Long-Green Pear, or 
Autumn Mouth-water. A largs, long, 
very green pear, is melting and juicy : 
ripe in October, and continues till 
December. 
Marquis's Pear, A ;pe large, fwell- 
ing. flat · topped, greeniſh-yellow pear, 
faintly ſpotted with red, having a ten- 
der good pulp; ĩs in eating in Novem- 
ber and December. | ” 
Grey Good-wife Pear. A middle- 
ſized, ; roundiſh,, browniſh- red pear, 
moderately tender and well -flavcured : 


is in eating from the end of October 


till December. | 
Rouſſeline Pear, or Long-ſtalked, 
te Autumnal Muſcat, A large, ob- 
ong, long-ſtalked pear, reddiſh on the 


ſunny fide, is tender, and of a muſky 


flavour: In eating in the end of Oc- 


Muſcat Fleury Pear. A im iſh 
globular, browniſh-red, long-ſta 
ear, tender and high-flavoured: in 
eating ſrom October till December. 
Twice flowering Pear- tree, It o 
roduces bloſſom twice a year, the 5+ 


in . the. ſpring, and the ſecond in au- 


tumn, ſo is preſeryed in many gardens 
as a curioſity, AT 
Other leſs material autumnal pears 


 are—Refideri Pear,—Dean's Pear. 


Vicar's Pear.-Vine Pear —Autumn 
Roſe Pear. French Bergamot. 
Beurre Bergamot.—Knave's Pear— 


Burnt Cat Pear, Pound Pear 
reddiſh pear, meltiog and very fine: 1a _— 
ripe beginning of October. | 


All the autumn pears ſhould have 
their full growth on the tree, but nac 


hang till quite ripe, Which is the end 


of September and in October, being 
their ſeaſon of full growth, 
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Winter pears arrive to full h 
about the end of October and in No- 


vember, but do not attain maturity for 
eating until they have lain ſome conſi- 
derable time in the houſe, ſome a 
month or fix weeks, others two or 
three months or more, before 'they 
ripen, as obſerved below in their de- 
ſeriptions, ſo that they ſucceed one 
another in perfection generally from 
about December until May, | 
© By the winter pears being ſo long 
acquiring perfection after gathere« 
from the tree, many perſons have 
thought them fit only for culinat 
uſes; but moſt of the following are ve! 
fine eating pears, after having lain the 
| -b- 4.> time to mellow, _ 
St. Germain Pear, A large long yel- 
lowiſh-green, extraprdinary fine pear, 
of the melting ſuga 
from December until February. 
-  Chaumontelle Pear. A large _ 
pear, having one fide purpliſh, thi 
other of a whitiſh-green colour, is 
melting, of a very rich delicious fla- 
vour: in _ rom December until 
March or April. 
Martin Sec, or Dry Martin Pear. 
A large, oblong, ruſſety-reddiſh pear, 
is breaking, ſomewhat dry, but of a 
Fine perfumed flavour: in eating end 
of November, December, and 3 
Colmar Pear, A large ſwelling, 
flat-topped, greeniſh · yellow pear, ſpot- 
ted with yellow; is tender and exceed- 
ingly fine flavoured: in eating from 
December till January or February, 
'. Spaniſh Bon Chretien, A large py- 
ramidal purple and yellow pear, having 
many dark fpots on the purple fide; 
Is a fine winter pear, ready for eatin 
the end of December, continues 
near two months. no 
Virgoleuſe Pear. A large, oblong, 
ich yellow r, ſometimes 
Frownich next the ſun, is an excellent 
fruit: in eating from the beginning or 
middle of December until the end of 
anvary. W | 
” Davphine Pear, A middle-ſized, 
roundith, top-ſhaped, ſmooth, yellow- 
im- green pear, having a melting,ſugary, 
muſky pulp: in eating the end of No- 
vember, continuing in perfection all 
December and moſt part of January, 
Winter Verte Longue Pear, A 
Jongiſb, green edlouted, ſmooth, ſpot- 
_ ted exceeding good pear :,in eating the 
'end of December and January, &c, 


kind: in eating Ap 
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Winter Beurre Pear. A ſmalliſh, 
oblong, yellowiſh, red-ſpotted,. ye 
fine pear; ready for eating in Docern- 
ber and January. BL TS 
Winter Thorn Pear, A large, lo 
e 15 iſbegreen pear ; is 4 
and in fine eating fi cem 
lag and in Hi exlng fra ee 
Martin or 


A large, . TOE 


ing, . ſmooth pear, red on hne fig 
other yellow ; 1 breaking, an * [a 


| proven flavour : in eating in Decem-. 


E394 January, oi 99 gt 
Winter Bergamot Pear. A mic 
ſixed, roundith, reviſion 2 
in eating from the of November 
unel the ing. ay | Men y 
_ Hollond's ;Bergarmot, A. large 
roung, graeaiſh beg a 1 0 
rich pulp i in eating from January, vl 
fl, wg 
Winter Bon Chretien. A very large, 
long pyramidal, yellowiſh-green pear, 
haying often an uneven ſurface; is 
aking, very juicy, remarkably Tweet 
and rich flavoured, and often proves 
the beſt winter in the collection: 
in eating from February till April or 


May. 

K Muſcat Pear, A middle- 
fized, oblong, ruſſety- red pear, having 
a melting rich pulp: in eating from 
February till May or longer. 52 
9 
rou „ flat-topped, ich pear, 
having many rough ſpots, is of the 
breaking Rind; and is in eating from 
February till April or Maß. 8 

Winter Ruſſelet Pear. A midgle- 
Bred, ſengich pear, red on one de, 

other of a greeniſh-yellow, is melt- 
ing and agreeably reliſhed ; in a 
in January, March, Ke. 

t. Martial Pear. A longiſh, 
long, ſmvoth pear, one ſide purple, 

ther yellow ; having a buttery rich 
1 : in eating from February tl May 
or une, 
adillacPear, A very large, round- 
5 red and yell ar, Paving a- 
hard, four, pulp, but is excellent for 
baking and other culinary purpoſes : 
* 1 November or December 
till May. 1 | 

Union Pear, or iba vor St. Ger- 
main. A large, lo -green , 
reddiſh on 2 9455 "Varig à hard, 
ſour, pulp, but is excellent for baking 
&c. in perfection from November of 
December till May or longer, 


= 


\ 
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- * © oblong, 
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Black Pear of Worceſter, or Park- 
inſan's Warden, A remarkably large, 
duſky brown, rough peat, ha- 
_— a hard auſtery Pw, bur ig very 
fine fot culivary-uſes, from November 
8 Marab or April. 

Donble Flowered Pear. The tree 
produces double flowers fucceeded by 
a large, ſhort, yellowiſh and red. pear, 

rather hard and auſtere; but ia mH 
ably five ſor baking e. 

Other leſt material varieties of win. 
ter pears are known by the — ay 
names, — Good Lewis, do large, 5 Tong 
iſh pear, —Ambeette, 3 
peat. — — 2 very large 
. fruit. ——Amadot, 2 yoo 

bee, — St. Auſtin, a mi 


mad 
8 Pear, 2 large — ſrait, — 
Winter Ruſſplet,, a middle- Red 


sim pgar.—Catmelite, a" middting” 
er Kitchen uſes. 


N 7 n Pear, for baking. 
&c,—Eng-" 


, 7 3. T 3. A 
in order both to forward growth 
in order both to formand the gropth of 
and flavour: a . taft, and weſter 
wall are the pro and 
is eligible to plane ſorns in each — 

s,' to vary the times 8 
though mort of the ſummer ow 
very well in almoſt any af 


ſuec 
and if ſome are plantet# alſe gal 
north-wall, they wi ripen — 
continue the ſucceſnon ef a 

ſores longer in eating; "bur" ny par 
cutarly neceſſary to alldw A the fine 
ſorts of Winter peare un taſt or welt 


wall, or a efpalicr, other- 
wiſe they will por perfeck their f 
kindly in unfavourable feaſons ;* in e 
paliers however that are well tra 
all the ſorts of peats Attain great p 

e feftion; and the 
; ranged round the quinets of the kit“ 
. ched-garden, or in my other free tn · 
ation where the _ is” * Andr 


quality," 
- Remarkiag, that theſe trees, = 


againſt walk Wane efpaliets, ſn 
neraily be atlowed azar deal of 


toſpread, for by having full ſco 
will extend their. brafiches mo 


Pear, 
m . — baking twenty feer on each nd O the ow 


ang. other culinary uſes. 
There are many other varieties of 
Pears of leſs account, both of ſommer, 


_ auturaq, and Winter kinds, that ure 


unneceſſary to inſert here 3 and indeed 
De wauld bg almoſt impoſible to diſori- 
winate the various ſores of hard pears, 
and others of little note, found in the 
 orchardsandgardensin countryvi 
and about ſarm- houſes, in 
parts of Bnglagd, c. 

© But as the varieties Jnſecibedi in is 
above. three liſts are of known m 


feries for ſale, by the names here pre- 


faxed. to each kind, couſiſting of near form n 225 x -Þ 


_ ſixty different ſorts, they are more chan 

ſyGicient to ſurniſ the mdſt extenſive: 

garden with a copious RY ON 
Almoſt tie year Found. 

All the varisties Gchia te ans handy 

will ſacceed.in any common foil. 

a garden of or orchard, both: as dwards 


8 foe. walls and &c. and in 
ſtandardꝭ of: all Torte; and in all of 
which n ny care 


n genre impdr= eyes 

| tan eſpalle 

| Fas Soup of 232 kinds, — 

| en * winger pear, 
Vos, I, 


erit, ſhould never be ſhortened,” except 
and are culti vated in moſt of the nur- tho firſt or ſecond year; c. 'to 


'/ and the whole will fotuetimes form 1 
pet COIN 


5 
of # _ 

wth, others grow more upti 

© Mowers HE Et. A 
ing theſe trees, it iv bit requifice t 
allow them om to ſp 

t their fall extent, and their —— 
ſhould bo ſuffered © entemu Memel ven 
fall lengenz för pear-trees' 


always: at 


tan a ſupply of laterat branches W 


becauſe as they 
bloſſom and — upon A fpurs theſe 
from 18 6f "the Mancher? 
however, towards the -extren 
parts, then by degrees all“ 
ſides almoſt from every'sy that 
ening would cut aw — ele, 
ful partly, and hoon in topping | 


for PE 
rrp. . che Neri 


5 but deing 


nnn 


eſpoliete may be 2 


5 f 


full 1 : 
thor 


_ 


* 


— 
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; ſpurs of from about half ap inch 
2 or two long, the ſame 


and ſpurs continuing fruitful a 
at number of years. 


But it muſt be obſeryed, that pear- 


are generally ſeveral before 
ey attain any tolerable bearing tate, 
the branches ſeldom begin ro form. 


aller till they are from about two 


. to four or five years old; at 
„ howgvgr, they ſometimes be- 
bear, but never any general 


crop till they arę eight or ten years old. 


_ Pear-trees are propagated by graſtint 
I buddiog 1 upon any kinds of 
z alſo occafionally upon quince- 
ſtocks, and ſometimes upon white- 


ITE _ ſtocks, | dat pear-ſtocks are 


greatly preferable to all others for ge- 
'neralu 


7 8 Pauntne, &c, 
the gathering of pears, great re- 


be had to the bud Which 


gar? hv at the bottom of the foot 
Kalk, for the next year's. bloſſoms, 
a by forcing of the pear before it 


be mature, is many times ſpoiled; 


r while the fruit js growing, there is 
ways a bud formed hy the de of the 


| foot-ſtalk upon. the ſame ſpur, for the- 
t when the 


next year's fruit; ſo tha 
pears are ripe, if they are gently turned 
upward, the tot: ſtalk will readily 


| paſt par rom th the ſpur, without injuring: 
of the by 
The ſeaſon for gathering all ſummer 


ars is juſt as they ripen, for none of 


; treble all round 


See Arriy-Tazps, Exr as 


® 


e will remain goed above a day or. 


two after they ars taken from the tree 


nor will many of the autumn pears. 


keep good above ten days ora fartnight, 
after they are gathered. But the . in- 
ter fruits hoold d hang as long 2 
trees as the ſraſon will permit, 


muſt not receive the froſt, which 4 
and render their 


cauſe them to rot, a 
' Juices flat ane ill-x 


ed z but if the 
weather 


mild 
good ſeaſon: for gathering them in, 


In the doj 


fully to avoid bruiſing them, therefore 


(645 mould have a broad flat baſket to 


them in as they are 


83 5 
Ks — they are carried- 


nato the ſtore- 


NK , they ſhould be taken out ſingly, 


each 8 * 


" 4" 


continue until the 
end of October, it Will then be a. 


of this yon ought care-- 


% 


11 


on 2 dry place, in order to e 
where they may remain for ten days o 

a forthight, during which time 
windows ſhould be open to admit t 
air, in order to carry'off all the noiſe 
ture which is perſpired from the oa 
after this, the pears ſhould be ta 
fingly, and wiped'dry wich u woollen 
cloth, and then packed in cloſe- 
baſkets, obſerving-to put 


ſides of the « baſkets, to prevent their, 
bruiſing againſt the baſkets, And if 
ſome thick ſoft paper'is laid double or 

the diſker, between 
rs, this will pre- 
hiding the muſty 


thę ſtra and the 
vent the pears from 


taſte which is communicated to them | 


by the ſtraw, when they are oontigu- 
ous; which taſte ' often penetrates 
through the ſkin ſp ſtrongly, that when 
the fruit js pared-the'taſte will remain, 
You ſhould alſo obſerve to-put but one 
fort of fruit into a baſket, left by their 
different fermentations they ſhoutdrot- 
each other ; but if you have enough of 


one ſort to fill a baſket Which holds 


two or three buſhels, it will be — 
better. After you have filled the ba 

kets, you muſt cover them over with” 
wheat-ſtraw very cloſe, firſt laying a 
covering of paper two or three times 


double over the fruit, and faſten them 
down ; then place theſe baſkets in 45 
cloſe room, where they may be 


dry and from froſt ; but the leſs roy 


let into the room, the better the fruit 


will keep. It will be very neceſſary 
to fix'a label to each baſket, 

the ſort of fruit therein 66 
which will ſave the trouble of opening 


them, whenever you want to — 
the ſorts of fruit; beſides, they ought. 
not to bt opened before their teaſon to 
be eaten, for the oftner they are opened 


and to the air, the worſe they 
will We doubt not but this 
will be odjected to by many, who ima · 


gine fruit cannot be laid too thing for 
which reaſon they make ſhelves to diſ- 
which muſt . always be done in pk 
fect dry, and men are fat. 


poſe them fingly upon, and are very 
fond of admitting freſh air, whenever 


the weather js mild, ſuppeſing it very - 
neceſſary to preſerve the ſruit 3 but the 


E. wheat» 
ſtraw in the bottoms and round the 


ting 
wire 


— 


contrary of this is found true, by thoſe 


ere who have large ſtocks of fruit 
aid 


vp in their ſtorehouſes in London, 
which remain cloſely ſhut up for ſe- 


veral months, in the manner before re- 


lated 3, W 


* 


* 


were preſerved 


_ © PIGEON-PEA. fo 


A 


ſounder than any of thoſe fruits which 


\ 


| fingly upon ſhelves, 
whoſe ſkins are always ſhrivelled and 
dry. For (as Mr. Royle obſerves) the 
air is the cauſe of putrefaction; and, 


iin order to prove this, that honourable 


r put fruits of ſeveral kinds 
3 8 the air was ex- 
. in w places remained 
ſound for ſeveral — gy $5 n 
bein expoſed to the air, rotte in a 
very ſhort time, which plainly thews 
the abſurdity. of the common method 
now uſed to preſerve fruit. | 
Earth - Nut-Pxa. See Everlaſting 


 Pza. | 


h 
. Heart Px a, [Cardivſpermam.] A plant 
of which there are two ſpecies growing 


naturally in beth: the Indies, where 
they climb up the ſhrubs that grow 


near them; they are tender annuals, - 
and if cukivated ia England, —_— tity 


raifed in a hot-bed, 
14 
ſpecies of Cytiſus growing in the Amo. 
n Iſlands, and cannot be preſerved 
In England but in a ſtove. Us 
the aſhes of wood. 
PEARL-BARLEY, [ Hordeum Perla- 


| tum, ]. Barley prepared by grinding the 


ſhelled barley into little round grains. 


 PEAT-ASHES; are u moſt excel- 


lent manure for | young - clover and 


| ga, vetches, and wheat ſown dry 
ws | 


the ſpring of the year. They ſhould 
be kept dry and entirely free from wet, 
The following are the obſervations of 
a judicious. farmer ;—— 2 


© Peatis found in moſt low grounds 


that lie betwixt hills, eſpecially if tim» 
ber has formerly-ſtood on the ſpot, It 
lies at various depths, being often near 
the ſurface, and ſometimes fix, eight, 
or ten feet deep, having a_ftratum 
of black moory earth over it, ſuch as 


is the ſoil of many of our low mea- 


dows near the banks of rivers :- it 
ſometimes even lies under a bed of 
gravel. N 


Pest my be burnt, for the ſake 


of procuring its aſhes for mature all 
the ſummer ſeaſon: as ſoon as it is 


dug, ſome of it is mixed In a re- 
gularly diſpoſed with faggot wood, or 
other ready burning fuel : after a lay- 


er or two of it mixed in this manner, 

| aug a piled up to compleat the 
eap. A heap will conſiſt of from one 

hundred to a thouſand loads, 


— 


3 
« After ſetting fire to it at a proper 

» before prepared for the purpoſe 
is watched in-the butning, and the“ 
| nd is to keep in as much of the 

moke as poſſible, © provided that as 

mueh vent is left as will nouriſh and 
feed the fire, 100 "—_ 
Whenever 8 cfgck a ; out 
which the ſmoke eſcapes, the labo 


in that lays on more peat; and 
if the fire flackens too much within, 


which may ' eafily be known by t. 


heat on the outſide, the workman mi 
run a ſtrong pole into the heap in'as 


many places as is neceſſary to ſupply 
it with a quantity of freſh aig. 


managed in this manner, the 


goes on as it ſhould do. It isto be 
noticed, thar when once the fire is 
well kindled, the heavieft tain does it 
no harm hilt it is burning. 
Having pocureda ſufficient quan- 
of aſhes, the farmer's next care 
ould be to apply them properly to 
uſe z and to do this, he muſt he made 
well acquainted with the nature of the 
manure be is to lay on his land, 


„ All aſhes are of a hot, fiery, cauſ- 


tic nature; they muſt therefore be uſed 
with "caution, With reſpect to peat- 
aſhes, almoſt the only danger proceeds 


from laying them on in too great quan- 


tities at improper ſeaſons, 

Nothing can be better than peat- 
aſhes for dreſſing low damp mead 
laying to the quantity of from fifteen 
to twenty Wincheſter buſtiels on an 
gere it is beſt to ſow them by hand, 
as they will then be mote regularly 


This work ſhovid be done in Janu- 
ary or February at lateſt, that the $ſh+ 
es may be waſhed in towards the rbors 
of the grafs by the firſt rains that fall 
in the ſpfing. | 23 
* If they were ſpread more forward 
in the year, and a ſpeedy rain ſhould 
not ſucceed, being hot in their nature, 
they would be apt to burn up the graſs, 
inſtead of doing it any mo % 
It is to be remembered, that the 
and-Riffer the ſoil, the more 
"peat-aſhes ſhould be laid on it; but 
K the quantity ſhould ne- 
ver exceed thirty Wincheſter buſhels, 
and on light warm lands leſs than half 
that quantity is fully ſufficient. 9 
Oo wheat crop theſe aſties are of 
the greateſt ſervice, but they muſt be 
uſed with the utmoſt diſcretion, Were 
Y 3 W tber 


— ” 


PA 


* x 
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PEA 


be be ſpread ln-any quantity be- Ey this 


| hd winter, after the ſowing the 

| 4 3 make the wheat too 
frank, and do more harm than good; 
were the-ſpreading this manure, on the 
contrary». deferred tilt the ſpring, the 
corn could not poſſibly during the win- 
ter ſeaſon be ;beneficed by it. After 


des 3 and repested experienoe, 


may "r management in this caſe | 
YowSs: 1 
About the, beginning of Novem- 
Pp re the hard froſts 11 in, I ſow 
on every acre of my heavy glayey wheat 
Jand about eight Wincheſter buſhels 


f theſe aſnes; o my - lighter warmer 
Jude in wheat, Low only four buſhels 
at this ſesſon | 

| + The winter-drefipg is, I imagine, 


of great ſervice. trifling as the quan- 
tity may ſeem, it warms the roots of 
the plants, brings it moderately for- 
ward, preſerves its verdure, and dif- in 
poſes it to get into a growing ſtate tho 
firſt fine weather or Chriſtmks. 
About the latter end of February, 
or the beginning of March, on the 
above. mentioned heavy lands in wheat 
beſtow another drefling of aſhes, by 
jp rh of them on every acre: _ 
buſhels more ron my light lands, in 
fecond dreſſing, I allow only 6x buſhels. 
«© Theſe aſhes laid on in the ſpring 
ate of the greateſt ſervice, without any 
probability of danger er if rein falls 
within a few days after the dreſſing is 
laid an, itis waſhed in, and has a hap- 
Py effect on the ſucceeding erop,co- 
rating with the manyre that was laid 
on in November : if, on the contrary, 
weather for 'a long continuance 
| ſucceeds, the firſt/winter-dreffing has 
its full effect, and the quantity laid on 
in the ſpring, i is in fa&- ſo ſmall, that 


there is 'very little pfobability of its 


burning or hurtiag the c 


« This method has fucoceded very 


well with me, and I have no reaſon w 
think it can fail with any one elſo. 
% This excellent manure is, 1 and, 
of great uſe in the turnep - huſband ry on 
many accounts, particularly as it much 
contributes to preſerve the young 
ſrom being devoured by the fly, 
When 18 my-yurneps, beſore 1 
o in „ I bave Gght 
uſhels of © aſhes ſtrewed by hand 
on every acre, and when the plants 
thew their firſt leaves above ground, I 


— 


ſow on every aero ſour buſhels more : ing 


management my crops ſeldom 
fail, when at the een time ſome of 
.my 'neighbours ſo their e 
three of four times'bver,” | 
But one ef the pr 
tages derived from theſe at 1 77 125 
not yet mentioned, which is, the Kind 
great ſervice 3 art of to every 
of artificial 2 1 
„ Sainfoin  revgives' great i bene 
from this manure, and of oe Wes clover, 
ray-graſs, and trefoil, provided it 1 
laid on with diferetion: the proper _— 
ſort is about the — of Febvos 
the quantity muſt be Yegolated by 4 
nature of the, crop og fol; but in 
my opinion, it ought ſcarcely in' any 
anſtance to enced Thiny incheſter 
buſhels. Clover, with 25 help of 
manure, grows with great — — | 
inſomuch that 1 have often had two 


large crops of ha — oe =] 
A year, 

8 

But the Mg; LRN 


tara or vetches; and on them it is 
beſtow moſt of this ma "as they . 
will w_ it, being a very ſucculent 
plant. I had ſores a crop. o 
tare-hay that was altoniſting; by the 
helpiof theſe aſlies, * 22 | 
large loads on an acre. The feu con- 
tained fix aeres; it was a dryifh loam, 
and not very rich, In the beginning of - 
February I cauſed ten buſhels, Win- 
chefter meaſure; to be Rrewed' on ench 
acre.i: immediately aſter te Rrſt rains 
bad waſhed them in, e fame quan- 
tity was in. like manner ſpread, and 
about the middle of Maro I beſtowed 
on each acre fix buſtiels' more for the 
laſt: dreſſing. | I am fond of dividing 
my entire quantities, thinkirig my crops 
are thereby leſs expoſed to rhe _ . 
of being burned, and the manure is 

ſides more gradual and laſting in i 


« My. tares ame on amesingly, but 
they run chiefly to ha ulm, "which was 
what T wiſhed, not having any defire- 
of ſaving the ſeed, but intending te 
make the crop in hay; my only har 


crop was, that it vous rot off the ground 


before it was in 2 p condition to 
cut; but this L lackily-eſcaped;, by the 
ſoil being tolerably dry; and by the 
fineneſs of the weather, It was ſo hea- 
vy in the ſwarth, that I-was obliged 
to pay an extraordinkry price formow- | 


it. | 
a 1 


this. . 


d of $6 la Le, promoted the growth by the firſt rain. In this inithder 1 


little experiments I haye finge made, I 
T | N , 


92 Oats, however, arv rot ſo apt 


— 


more aſhes; but if they were drawn, fall 


» * | | | | 
77 &s would have rotted on td ſred ſheep; ot given. de my 'Ralf- 


Before 1 well knew the great fer- |. laſt ploughing defors it's Wg. 


nere piece of hog-peaſe, L laid.on this 


| drawn, I give. the feld, if the loſs. 
permits, ANNE ploughing.: if they 


r e 
. — ., 


. CAPE „ Shanti Mor, 06! al pe RITIT.. | 
have obſeryed above, that I was and eicher carried into ahether 


1 7 * 


- 


e ground before they were fit io cut; oxen, I ſtrew on ener gere, After this 


this was OIDg Sanldely to the igvigo- ploughing, five Wincheſter bothels of 


rating quality of the aſhes, which by athes, leaving them do be withid in 


of the plants even to luxufiancs, , | the hand Be till L ve it che 000 


tifizing quality. of theſe aſhes, 1Joſt, |manurehias' by / this wh t 
B ee nt, a fine thive deſired eſſect, andthe e | 
eld; Toon. after the ae 
Held, Joon,” after the peaſe came up, 1 fow my ''barky after ti 
thieefeore Wincheſter bach of theſe neps, Il give the land dy two plough- 
aſhes at one dreifing: this brought 'inga, becauſe the oil Was'before tiych 
them forward & great pace, hut at har- [lobſened- by the ir Yao. Hager fv 


veſt I found, to m grief I had 71 * the tutneps ; but in other caſes 1 
| a y- 


Ec: bas thid See L have: . auf — we Hoo of 


ing for my Pease; and this 1 h 
4 "Thauced' c 


the more 


have foun 


ought to de laid. on various (foils ard ſeaſon. 
wha ſown with 4 ? t-2thes' 


tity that has one year ſucceeded, very 
well with me, has the next, owing to 
the difference of the ſeaſons, on the 
ſame ſoil, in another part of the fame 
geld, totally n me; ſo that, they 
for peaſe, 1 eſteem. it a very critical 
2 therefore v 'y cautiouſly to be 
Tb echte of this k. angre will be a cheaper rute. | 
vifille at leaſf three years, and it d 
not, like ſome others, leave the, ! 
in an ipoyerithed; Rare, when 
virtues are exbauſted and pennt. 
- « Peat-alhes -are not fo certain a 
"manure for barley and pats as for the 
wihtet-corn z for as theſe are quick - 
growers, and occupy. the land but . 
Bow wing 1 | 3 manure is > 
n apt to puſh them forward too fi 
and Raa them run too much to coarſe 
ſtraw, yielding only a lean immatute 


FEZ 


4 


bi damaged by it as, barley, 8 | 
Jo get s good crop of barley, I farmer" 
often ſow it after turneps, which have fingle 
vo light dreſings of aſhes, in the they 
er above deſcribed, . very 
© © Wheh the tu are ſed off, or I 


46 
were fed off, the land will want: no it is 


= 


- 
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PEA 


of leſſening bis expences will, 


5 5 is imagined, ſufficiently induce him 


* 
: 
- 


* 


. 


to be attentive. to this particular. 
When peat is burnt for the ſake 
ol its aſhes in ſummer time, it is ne- 
ceſſary that ſome care ſhould be taken 
. them from the too powerful 
influence of the ſun, air, dews, rains, 
Ec. or great part of their virtue would 
be exhaled and embauſted. If the quan- 
"Uity of aſhes procured is not very great, 
they may be eaſily put under cover in 
_ a barn, cart- lodge, or hovel; but large 
quantities muſt gneceſſarily, to avoid 
expence, be kept abroad; and when 


2 they ſhould be ordered as 


WA WS. I 7 | 101 
„ A dy ſpot of ground muſt he 
choſen; and on ibis the aſhes are 40 
be laid in a large heap, as near as poi 

ble in the form oſ a cone ſtanding on 
its baſe, the top as. ſharp pointed as 
_ poſſible: when this is done, let the 
hole be covered thinly over with a 
coat of ſoil, to defend the heap from 
the weather: the circumjacent earth, 

vided it is not too light and erumb- 


4 


ty, will always ſerve for this purpoſe. 


„ When thus guarded, the heap may 
very ſafely, be left till January or 
February, when it is in general the 
ſeaſon ſor ſpreading it: but, before it 
is uſedit is always beſt to ſiſt the aſhes, 
that the cinders, ſtones, and half burnt 


turf, may be ſeparated from them. 


* 


This mays perchance, by many be 
eſtee an unneceſſary trouble; but 


experience, which is the beſt guide, 


Has convinced me, that by this mean 
J can better aſcertain the quantity that 
ought to be ſown on the ſeveral ſorts 
of land; for the ſmall powdered aſhes, 
being equal in quality, are of courſe 
equal in effect; whereas, when there 
Has. been any other mixture with them, 


the effect has often been greater or leſs 


farmer be inclined to 


| acre muſt be 


than I could have wiſhed; Thus, 
when I mention the number of buſhels 
I ſirew on an acre, it is always to be 
underſtood of ſifted aſhes : ſhould any 
ery them 

after burn- 
lowed for an 
more in proportion tothe 


they are firſt, produ 
[xl the quantity to be 


mixture of other matter that is in them. 


KFTheſe peat-aſhes are almoſt, as 1 
have already obſeryed, a general ma- 


nure ſuited to every ſoil. On cold clay 


| they warm the too compact particles, 


1 


; | * | PEL Tr 
every other confideration, the ſole diſpoſe it to ferment, and of courſe fer- 


tilize, and, in fine, not only affift it in 


' dilclofing and difpenting its aer ve - 
getative powers, but alſo bring to ifs 
aid a conſiderable proportion of ready 
prepared alimenr for plants. | 


On light tands theſe aſhes have 2 


different effect: here the pores are too 
large to be affected, or farther ſeparated 
by the. ſalts or ſulphur contained in 


them; but, being cloſely attached to 


the ſurfaces of the large particles, of 
which this earth is generally compoſed, 
this manpre diſpaſes them, by mvans 
"of its ſalts, to attract the moiſture 
contained in the alt; by this opera- 
tion, the plants, which grow on cheſs 
porous foils, are prevented from bei 

ſcorched up arid” burnt 3 and if they 
want, which they generally do, more 


nouriſhment than the land is of itſelf 


capable of affording, this is readily 
and abundantly ſupplied by this uſeſul 


'manare, 4 
n large farms it is very uſual to 


to ſee all the home-fields rich and well- 


mended by the yard-dung, &c. where - 
as the more diſtant lands are gen 


22 mpoveriſhed, and out of heart, 
or 
plled 


. 


want of proper manure being 
in ume. , * ** 

4 © Whiltt the farmers depend almoſt 

entirely on the yard-dung, this cannot 


: 


fail being the caſe ; for dung is of very 


heavy carriage : they are willing, there- 
fore, to drop it 26 near home as 
poſſible, being in this w 
2a great deal more work in the ſame 
ſpace of Ame: but would they once 
try che virtue of peat-athes, all their 
lands might be alike. improved, though 
at a very confiderable diſtance from 
the home- tall; for fo few of them are 


required, and they are fo light of car- 


riage, that à fingle tumbril will hold 
as many as ought, in moſt caſes, to 
be laid on two acres of land; by which 
means, when theſe aſhes'are uſed as a 
dreſſing for the diſtant fields, it ſcoſts 
the farmer leſs in carriage than does 
2 of the ſtable- dung for his home- 

ee,“ 9 N 
©, PECK, Ameafure containing twe 
gallons, or 8 quarts, ; 

- PELLITORY, of the Wall, [ Paricta- 
ria.] This is a ſmall plant, growing 
upon old walls; of an herbaceous, ſub- 
ſaline taſte, without any ſmell, It is 
one of the five emollient herbs, and in 
this intention is occaſionally Nw 


VN 


— 


hd 


able to do 


* 
x 


| TEE. P  - ATA £5 $0703 
uſe of, It is an ingredient in the nes 
ꝓhritie 4 the 1 5 | 
Pharmacopaia, The expreſſed jules 
has been given in the doſe of three. 
ounces as a diuretic. 1 * 

PeLLITORY, of Spain, [ Pyrethrum, 
This plant, "though a native of. 4h 
warm climates, bears" the Reva, 
winters of this 3, ang often flowe N 
ſucceffively,' from Chriſtmas to May; 
the roots alſo grow larger with us than 
thoſe whieh the ſhops are uſually ſup- 
plied with from abroad, v 


«ef . 10 


Peilitory root hat no ſenſible ſme 
* taſte is very hot ind accid, but lef 
than that of atum or dracunculus ;, 
the juice expreſſed from it has ſcafc 
any acrimeny, nor is the root itſelf fo 
pungent when * after it has been 
drjed. ' Water, Antec by heat, - ex- 
tracts ſome ſhare or its taſte, reftified 
fpirit the whole ; neither of them ele 
vate any thing in dintiustion, The 
incipal uſe of pyrethrum in the pre- 
Fent practice is 3s 3 maiticatory, for 
promoting the ſalival flux, and evacu- 
= viſeid humours from the head 
nd neighbouring parts ; by this means 
Fr ohen relieves the tooth-ach, ſome, 
cinds- of pains of the head, and lethar - 
gic complaints, Nee att 
— PELT. By this name is called the 
her ng of any fow} an hawk hath 
led, b 1 
PELT- Wool, Ts'the wool pulled 
off che ſkin or | 
PENNY. EARTH. 


A term uſed. 


by the farmers for a hard, loanly, or 8 


ſandy earth, with a very large quantity 
2 ſea ſhells incermixed ** ; ſome of 

hich being round aad flat, and io 
ſome meaſure reſembling pieces of 


money, have bccaſtoned the earth's be · 


called by this name, It is an earth 
= eaſily dug, but” js vfually ynder- 
n 


ed” with pickaxes, and then fal 


k to pieces, and Teave the ſhells 
looſe, © It is ared by breaking and 
mixing well with water, and th 

es very defirable floors; The Jer- 


ma 
* combers comb-pats are alſo made 


it, and the ſides and roofs of ovens 


| are plaiſtered with itz and, being 
_ rightly managed, if combines into a. 

almoſt az ftrong as plalſter of | 1 
n 1 This plant grows ſpontaneouſly in fe- 


aris,. / 
f PENGUIN, {Karatas.] Wild. ana- 
nas, This plant is very! common in 
the Weſt-Indies, where the juice of its 


G 
Ss - 


5 bene pretty well; but if it were o 


lt of any dead ſheep, - 


* | 
T E 


fFule 1s often. pu into punch, belag of 

ſharp 8 There is alſo a 
wine made of the juice of this fruit, 
which is very ſtrong, but it will not 
Keep, good long, ſo is .ooly ſor pre- 
got uſe, . This wine is very intoxica- 

ng, and heats. the -blood,.. therefors 


44 3 curioſity, ler the fruit Adern ans 
rives to any degree of . perſeftion for 
uſe in this country, thaugh it often pro- 
duces fruit in England, Which has ther 


as thoroughly, here. as in its n- 
tive.country, it will be. little valved on 
account 
Will often. take the fig ff from the, 


4 and throats ot, thoſe people 
w \ 


plant is propagated by ſeads,; 
kers ſent. 


for though there ace pitep. ſus 


forth from the. old, plants, vet they. 


e out from between the leaves, and 
Ns long, . lender, 30d ill-hapen, 
that if they ace planted they feldom 
more regular planes. Theſe. ſeeds. 

ould be ſown gary in the ſpring im 
wall pots, and plugged into a hot - bed 

tanners bark, where, the plangs wil 
come up in fix. weeks, . When 


ts are ſtrong enough to tranſplant, 
Bi seid be 2 up, each 
D a ſeparate pot, and plunged 
nto the bot rs n; When the 
plants have taken new) root, they, 
ſhop}d have. air and water in propor. 
on to the warmth of the ſeaſon, | In. 
this. bed the plants may remain till 
Michaelmas, they, they ſhould be re- 
moved into the ſtovt and plunged ioto 


the bark-bec, whers they. ſhopld be 
ſame 


Manner as the 
"© 


ted in the ia 
Age, | N r ci on 
; The leaves of lant arg ſtrongly, 
is ' armed with ed ſpines, which ren- 
tro 


22 lumps ; which, with the froſts,” 


der it very 


me to ſhiſt or 
handle them; for the ſpines catch bold | 


of whatever approaches them by their 


en crooked form, being ſome bent one 
ſe, 4d that 
they catch both ways, and tear the ſkin. 


way, and athers the 
or clothes of the perſons. who handle. 
them, where there is not the greateſt, 
care taken to avoid chem 
PENNY-ROY AL,  { Puligi 


veral parts of England upon moiſt, 


commons, and in watery places; trail- 
int upon 


the groond, and ſtriking 


uld be drank.very Hering, 
955 England this, plant is preſerved. 


its great auſlgrity,. Wich 


PEP | 
roots at the joints. Our 2 have 
been for ſome time ſupplied with a. 
2 ſort, Which 16 1 10 ele vn 
ber, and grows upright: this ĩs c 
by Me. k 25 


Dale, um. 
Ponnyroy an EA herb, 


but more acrid and [leſs agreeable ; i 
has leoghonh held in 
not und ervedly, 
deobſtruent, 'partic 
complaints, and 


N eſteem, a 


1 an Nr 
larly in hyſtetic 


refflons of 2 
oy 


ol the aromatic kind, im =] 


eft part of chem fn Clarion. TM 1 
In the hops are kept a ſim 7 
cpirituous water and effential oll * 
plant; this herb is uſed alſo in 
compound 2 water and troghes 
of myrrb, - and its fimple water 'for 
making the lac ammoniac and the 
3 emul Jon. 4 a 
x} 
— 1 


Mar, Pay" OF AL, Water 
ee iu ar 
""PEONY, Legt Wee 
1. The male. 2. The f 
reigm Peony. 4. Thie 
8. wer Fedhy: 

| inſtal rh 5 fo 
r A 1 vidi 
the ED or oper, * 1 


PEPPER Pi 5 
t is a ſhru St I, fm 


0 He flexible; it rifes 140 f 
Nero, which re uir tree or a pro 

—— ort it! een 
' ſort of knots a8 the vine; and When it J 


: „it exact. "reſembles the vine- 
are 4 The hes, SR hape 


Ea i 


nd, terminate 
From 10 flower-byds, 5 

art white, and are ſometimeß 
d in the migaje, and fometimes' 
at the ket es of. t he branches, : are 
produced heres. reſemblin 
thoſe of the Citrate tree, Each of 
3 A 


nad 
F 4 


75 9 4 4 


firong f. 5 bay 
aun o 

wards the 5 
in 3 point . 

which 


* 4 of the ee. It 
Xa no, fryit 73 3% "end, of ther years; 


n de fi 
. 


4 too Men 20 


5s the fruit of a 


PEP 
corns of pepper ee commonly 


athered in O ſ 
g b 

kr — 272 1 at firſt, 4 aſter- 
wards red, wheg, {tr of th 
vering, aſſumes ne ie aps it fag 


et we Fark LING. i, heavieſt, 


be 2 -pl t Aouriſhes in the 
Wands, of Pine ou and Ce lon, 
and. 10 5 paRiulkrly 0 Faß M 
is not ſown, but h 
d great nicety is., required in t 
0 


but bears tifülhy the three ſuc- 
2 years, that ſome plants yield 
ir Sas and ſeven, pounds of pep- 

* ark then begins to ſhrink, 
d the 7. eclings, (6 faſt, that in 


twelve years time it cea bearing, 
The culture of pepper is not 2 
cult; it is ſufficient, ( p 6, 79:4 


rich.ſoil, and carefully ta ppl] + 

weeds that grow, in great ab 

round its roots, eſpecially the 0 12 

years, As the ſun is Lighly neceſſary 

to the growth of the, pepper plant, 

when it is ready, to. bear, the trees 

chat ſupport it muſt, be lopped, to pre · 
inzyring. the 

on is over, it i, 

r.to_crop thy boy. of Fes plant. 

ut 005 there would 

wm ittle fruit, 

; LongPupenn, 1 7 51 This 

ing alſo i: 


Euſt- Indies, a Cylnfrica 


e 
3 a hea abput an inch phe a bal? d in, 


lege the ee ſurface. apgears 
of numerous minute grains 
pole round the fruit im a kind. of 
ſpiral direction. 

"Jamaica PER. This is the pro- 
duce of our own plantations; it is the 
fruit of a large tree, growing ſpopta- 
neouſly in the yg yt parts. of 

Jamai, 1 called 


rborea, ar 
145 Wa epics We burnin 


ture, of cinnamon, 9 5 and ee 2 
its tale ko rt that of, cones, 
f No Gre to 


or a mixtut e,0 of al. 
Wbenge it has received th 6. . — _ 


ice, The ſhops hays been for ſd 
fie 9. — iQ 1 * this — 
parc a, a ſuccedaneum. to, the more 
coſtly" ſpices, and from them it has 
been introduped into our hoſpitals: 
the London volley have ge 1 * 


1 | * : 
"4 , 


i. 


* 


Sir Hans Sloan, 


1 


lace in their late diſpenſatory, and 
Are A be water No be diſtilled 
from it, which poſſeſſes the flavour of 
the pimento in N. perfection. It 
yields a large q | 
ſential oil, which" finks in water; this 
eh nom in the Edinburgh 
»harmacopeaia. Reftified ſpirit extracts 
ts pungency and flavour, and elevates 
nbthing in'diftifiation, (oe 
*Ouinea Phyytn,,” Caphthm, | 
Hal Pert, [Sedum” acre.] This 
plant \grows very comwqn upon vid 
walls, in all parts England. 
: Water Px rp an, Ses Biting Ar ſmart, 
©Po+nan's Pyr, See Dittander 
o RL 1 | F 
EPPER MINT, ha piperis. 
This ſpecies has been Jatef e 
igro practice, and received for the firſt 
ie. in our preſent” pharmacopeeia : 
very few of the — medical 
writers make mention of it; it grows 


wild in al gp of England, in moiſt 
Watéry places, but is much le ſs com- 


mor than the other ſorts, The leaves 
have a more penetrating ſmell than any 
of the other mints, and à much 
warmer, pongent, glowing taſte like 


Peppers finking as it (were into the 
ongue, The principal uſe öf this 
herb is in flatulent c 


lies, languors 
and other like Gitoftlers g ik ſcems to 


ack as ſoon as taken, and extends it ef- pla 


fefts through the Whole ſyſtem, in- 
tantly communicating à Slowing 
warmth. Water extracts the Whole 
of the pungency, of this herb by infu- 
non, and elevares it In diftillation. _ 
"PERENNIAL, | Permit] Peren- 
nial, or everlaſting plants; plants that 
are perpetuated by the roots, that is, 
Whether their leaves and ſtalks decay 
annually in winter, or always remain, 
rovidea the roots of ſeveral years du- 
tion, they are ill perennial plants, 
All plants, thetegfore, with abiding 
roots, both of the herbaceous tribe in 
general, and offthe ſhrub and tree kinds, 
are perennials ;, though in the general 
acceptation of the word perennial, it 
is moſt commonly applied to herbace- 
ous vegetables with durable roots, more 
ſpecially, thoſe of 1% flowery kind, 
which among the gardeners are com- 
motily*talled fimple pebeunlals, parti- 
ut it 


cylarly the fihrous - rooted tribe; 
is equally applicable to fibroys, | 
rous, and © bulbous-tooted; plants, 
Whoſe roots are of ſeveral years dura- 
1 61. II. iss I TIN TI r 


ntity of pleaſant eſ- 


: 
5 tube- 


P E R 


tion: likewiſe all ſhrubs and trees o? 
every denomination, as having ab ding 
roots, are alſo perennial plants. 
Perennial plants conſiit both of de- 
cidyous and ever-green kinds; thoſe 
that caſt their leaves &, in winter 
are termed deciduous perennials, .and 
thoſe which retain their leaves ever: 
greens. Roe By Act] 
Of the herbaceous perennials, how, 
ever, both of the fibrous-rooted tribe, 
tuberous and bulbous-rooted kinds, 
far the greater part have annual ſtalks, 
rifing in ſpring.and decay, in winter 
2nd a great many loſe their leaves en- 
irely alſo in that ſeaſon, ſuch as the 
perennial ſyn-flower, aſters, and nu- 
merous other ſorts;, and manyſorts.re- 
tain their leaves all the year, but not 
their ſtalks, exemplified in the auricula, 
olyanthus, ſome campanulas, pinks, 
carnations, and many others. 
Steat number of the, herbaceous 
perennials multiply exceedingly by of- 
ſets of the root, by which then are 
ropagated in great abundance., ...... 
All the tree and ſhrub; perennials are 
durable hoth in root, ſtem, and branch ;, 
but of rope their leaves annually, 
even the .ever-green kinds, although 
they ae in leaf the year' round, yet. 
they. put, forth new leaves every year, 
to ve ich the old ones gradually, give 
c 


FERIWINKLE, Ca] There are 
three pecles, the narrow, the broad- 
leaved, and the oval; they are eably 


propagated by their trailing flalks, 


. Which put out roots freely. 


PERRY. A vinous liquor made of 
pears, as cyder is made of apples, Se 
Cypxx,' The belt pears ſor perry, pr 
at | leaſt the ſorts which haye been 
hitherto deemed the fitteſt ſor making 
this liqour, are ſo exceſſively tart and 
harſh, that no mortal can think of eat- 
ing them as fruit; for even hungry 
ſwine will not eat them, nay, hardly 
ſo much as ſmell to them. Of theſe 
the Boſbury pear, the Bateland pe-r, 
and the horſe pear, are the mcit 
eſteemed for perry in Worceſterſhire, 
and the ſquaſh pear, as it is called, in 
Gloceſterſhire ; in both which counties, 
as well as in ſome of the adjacengparts, 
they are planted in the hedge-rows and 
moſt common fields. 

There is this advantage attendin 
pear trees, that they will thrive on land 
where apples will not ſo much as live, 


wo 


PH Y 


'theiti grow to ſuch a 


me, ar Th 
6 * hae! PR 
larly of the Botbury Gat 


* nas ian 598 a ni $0 
90 85 * aſbn, from one to four m 
ben ek ee 110 
Ar is oy ON la 
and moſt Aber liquor. el Toh 
ar the Har ar, the Mt 
5 * ihe Lullum pear 125 
ſeveral others he the harſheſt Kinds, ar 
eſteemed the beſt for perry, But the red- 
det br more tawney they are, the thore 
ure preferred. Pears, as oat | as 
92555 es, me be full Before they, are 


PERUVTAN BAK * 
Ae ed 7 8 
| * tant has à perepnial root. wit 


atifival falk; lt 1s Gal latte ſe or 


Wade 
PETTYWHIN. 
"PHEASAN' Ert, 3 So 
Abo is. 
PHYSIC for a Horſe. Thete are a 
t. variety bf "occaſions on wh 5 


is <reature may want putgin , 
50 forts of phyfic way anſwer” 
parpofe; but "before we come to 
method df preparing wy f theſe, it 
will de tieceffary to 921 ne fardhier 
— 7 dirttions coticetriin; hy be 0 2 
fuck nieticines. A Hotfe muſt 
pared for a purge the da wks 4 15 


given him, or it will rake very Title 


N = 8 it will e 
or 1 Ecording to the in t 
of him duting the time. 
15800 day 
give him a good quantity of 
water ae ſcaſded bran in it, ind let 
nim have'it Watt. Keep him quiet, 
and the nent morhintz, before he has 
any y thing to eat, give kim the purge, 
ny one of the following will anfwer 
the common purpoſes, with little 
charge. 
1, A Purge wi 
Take an 'bunce and à qu; 
"Hotſe-al6es heaten to SE and 
a quarter of an ounce of cream 
of tartar, and half an ounce of 


powder or annifeeds, work this 
up. into a confiſtence, roll it 
hd into two balls. Rub theſe 


over with butter, and give them 
to the horſe ; they will, by means 
ol being greaſed, flip down very 
Freely; and after them give him 
a born of fall beer warm. 


tote a horte is. ( be 


PHY 
The doſe id to mile lager « 
G i the. hy is 1 
coarſer way finer. limb'd, and. ma- 
mach d e, delicately. There 57 2 
Apen erween 8 thu 


ton pp a cart-hor fl 5 du 
tween a man an 12 5 
Vty,; e t in, eh re 
reated Acco not 2 x b 
— the « - e, b in the manege- 
211 ter warde; ; tor fog N one 
will be quite impro r the other. 
2. A Punge pi Jalap. 


Jens. of 2 de an ounce, 
er of alap a quarter of an 
0 und powdered ginger a 

_ dram; by all- e "= 


idle, 7 115 e * * Fo 


with ſome. warm. ale. 1 5 
15 ſe ate two common Gore? 
they are often ill] proport ion 1 + 
vantities ; ſomething. of this, 1 
125 B a purge 
rſes in hat _ treat 
eſe things ; but the quantity of, he 


22 s is too great, in the com 
ions. f he firſt; and this, y 
mk a horle-fick e 
er, there are i ad 5 


1 


© ©” #58 *% 


ae eee " Theſe ub $4 

proved propaftigns, 465 will 

* Age mo every occaſion on there 
's being, ficked 8 15 


7 g the beer by 

© gi 
hip early in the ado and 5 
then be rid out gently for a hee ts * 
an hour, Then bring him coo 

00 him de ſec, up two hours wi 
Ale this time give him 3 Nag 
quantity of good hays y, and a quarter of 
* hour after that ſome warm water. 

An bour after this give hic fome 
ſcalded bran. He will purge Kindly 
after this manner of management; 
and gan? this he ſhould be rid out a 
little then when he is brought 
in, he Rould have ſome bran and Wa. 
ter warm, with put a ſmall quantity, 
or the water, Then let him be rid 
again; in N a horſe is to be 
treateti W s purge, and, in 80 
ral, it 9 £ be 9 5 to . . 0 
more or leſs at pleaſure, wing Ji 

re or leſs exerciſe ie, and more 0 or 15 


the bran and 


Tf 


PHY 


too vio 


15 4 will te mire hos 


10 a will . 7775 it, 
1 es Ages 10 beer, and 


ſome pieces. of cruſt of brown 
* 14 to this. pat an ounce. of 
"I whiting, and a quarter of 


dHuocg of ip hore made with- 
pot honey; nog ſtop it 
, ap 911 or beet hours ive the ſame 


"7 8 of ai rip anddouble the 


A nr 


Fox 
This is „ dior oe y ee 
that it cannot be miſtaken, nor. does 
it Wi any explanation. 
in à quarF 
freſh I ygrice: root, 


1 * 
* into threads. Strain te 
= quor off, prefing it Nr and a 


following 2 — | 


518 


and, if too ſoft, ſame flopr my 
put in, till the whole, be of 
ch a con ſtence that it will con- 
veniently roll into balls. 
Theſe are to be made of the bigoeſs 
of a ben > egg, but raung., This coll 
up is only for the gpnvenience « 


an (POE; when they arg to be. uſedy 


je are to be diſſoſyed. Two. is the 
proper quantity for 4 doſe, and they 
are to be melted in the.greatyre's war 
ter, 3 and evening, for. fifteen 


Wet VU Ts See El Nu v. , 
bi N. It is a great tęcommenr 
dation of any creatyrs-tg. he farmer, 
that it will be kept at. ſmall, <xpepce, 
wich be the caſe with the. giseon, 
ſhould keep ; for there are 
foms k that reqpife a grea4 88 of 


hoy gory. wn ig 


he iz to regard, is 7. & gx8ate(} part 
of · the year to provide for. itſeli; and 
when. jt requires his aſſiſſance, the food 


to 5 threes Jrams. of el Da is ppt. of any dear king, 
payed er, ang qyam of e er of here are at this time many, k 
A1 py . pit of ls $4 in e we Teerk⸗ 
ih an er of curigity, ang come 
It have; 92 Al 0 ll wel, wad po ag. 0 ocure kinds 
| fit . 0 ne 0 2 4. who are cated 
th 15 l it, bs re — * moch rom 
FRY ns ANA Ie | abroad, or raiſe from os. nm Wings 
er ory Ant with W ce ae e 
oriſts. But with this the 
24 ty 4 8505 ol N * to 3 
wheat op | mus wh it Fr tp. keep pigeons or their value, not 
ounces o 1 u heir beauty; and. he. is to conſider 
cymmin-ſopl i c ounce, ined |} may, be. kept 2 eaſe, 


cones e FPaje . po 5 3 
po. ee a pound af 


rice der. uaxter 
18 & 6255 of 81 | 
ah oy 


Taſiiy, 
y- berries and unipęr · : 
ol ec 
E three 3 <a 


When "all Sa xe 
the fs 


| me 
yolks with two guar of, moun- | 


d to, this a, pqund 
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mould be care taken to pair them well, 
and this is the more worth while be- 
cauſe they are not apt to ſeperate 
afterwards, | 
They muſt be kept clean, for they 
hate dirt, though they make a great 
deal of it. But their food is ſo dear 
that few but thoſe who know very well 
how to manage them care to meddle 
with them. Their beſt food is tares 
or White peaſe, and they ſhould have 
beſide this ſome gravel ſcattered about, 
and clean water at all times: and a 
great deal of care muſt be taken to pre- 
ſerve them from vermin, and their 
eggs from the ſtarlings and other birds, 
which always haunt the places where 
they are kept, in order to ſuck them. 
In order to the perfect thriving of 
theſe pigeons, it will be proper, befide 
their food, gravel, and water, always 
to let there be ſome ſalt, clay, or ſome 
other thing with ſea ſalt in it, for them 
to peck at their pleaſure, 
We have ſaid thus much with re- 
ſpect to the management of the tame 
Pigeon, for the information of ſuch as 
may chuſe to breed them, and have not 
had opportunities of ſeeing it done; 
and it will be proper to add here, that 
although the expence and trouble they 
occaſion, be more than is worth the 
huſbandman's while in general to give 
Himſelf; yet there is this advantage, 
that their dung is richer than that of 
the common pigeon as a manure. 
Alfter this ſhort account of the tame, 
we come to the conſideration and ma- 
nagement of the common or dovecoat 
pigeon, which is a ſubject that de- 
mands, and deſerves the huſbandman's 
utmoſt regard. . 
The keeping of pigeons is a gregt 
advantage to every farmer that may do 
it; and they bring in a great profit for 
-a very ſmalt expence in all places; but 
they thrive beſt in open countries, be- 
<auſe there is uſually moſt corn there, 
and they feed with leſs danger, the 
Hedges in encloſed places ſheltering 
people while they ſhoot them. 
There are ſome counties where the 
Hyſbandmen ſow great quantities of 
"Horſe! beans and grey peaſe, and in 
theſe particularly the pigeons feed to a 
great advantage, Theſe ſorts of pulſe 
are ſowed earlier than other kinds of 
Fraln; and their early feeding” upon 
them makes them healthful and ſtout 


at thoſe times, and is an occaſion of 


0 


their breeding earlier than they do elſe- 
where, which is a conſidecation of 
great importance. * : l 9 44g 


. The common blue pigeon is properly 
the dovecoat breed; and it has the ad- 
vantage of many other kinds, in that it 
is hardier, and will live in the worſt 
wings,” ö 
If it be tod Wall for the fariner's 
purpoſe, he may mend the breed by 
putting in à few. tame pigtons of the 
molt common kind, and the leaſt con- 
ſpicuous in their colours, that the reſt 
may the better take to them by finding 
them more like themſelves ; this, how- 
ever, is to'be done with caution, and 
never without a, due conſideration; for 
though the bigneſs of a pigeon's, body 
is a plain advantage; yet it is very well 
known in the kinds in general, that the 
ſmalleſt bodyed are the beſt breeders.” 

The nas toe hik been by ſome in- 
troduced into the dovecoat, by ſetting 
the eggs under a common pigeon; 
they will in, this caſe live, and take 
the chance among the pigeons; and 
they have two advantages over them, 
the one in their largeneſs, and the other 
in their hardyneſs; for they will endure 
any weather, and live upon any food, 
The huſbandman ſhould have a very 
careful eye upon the proportion, of the 
ſexes among his pigeons ; for there is 
nothing ſo. hurtfyl as the having too 
many cocks, eſpecially if they keep the 
larger or tame fund. It is his buſineſs 
to keep his dovecbat well ſtock d; and 
moſt people wh keep them make their 
conſciences eaſy about deluding away 
thoſe belonging to their 'neighbours ; 
but this abundance of cocks thins the 
dovecoat, for they grow quarrelſome, 
and will beat others away ; till by de- 
grees a very thriving dovecoat ſhall be 


by this fiogle *miftake reduced to a 
poor condition. 
A very cheap and eaſy way of ma- 


King a dovecoat* is' I my walls 
with clay mixed with ſtraw they ma 
be nds For feet or more e Aer 
neſe, and white they are wet it is eaſy 
to cut holes in them with 4 chiſſel or 
other inſtru ment 
This kind öf dovecbat, beide its 
cheapneſs, has the advantage of great 
warmth, and no building agrees bet- 
ter with the pigeons, A qovecoat of 
this kind, of four yards ſquare in the 
clear, may be built for about five pounds. 
The holes ſhould be made about 
_ Fourteen 


ry 
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tourteen inches deep, aud à little dip- 
ping backward, The Rev, Mr, Law- 
rence who uſed this method of build- 
ing his dovecoat ſays, that the pigeons 
proſpered io it better than in any brick 
or ſtone building he had ſeen, 
Of Whatever materials the coat be 
erected, it ſhould be white-waſhed fre- 
quently. on the outſide, The pigeon, 
as has been ſaid already, is à cleanly 
bird: it loves the appearance of neat- 
neſs; and beſide the white colour, ren- 
ders the building more conſpicuous, 

As to the food of pigeons, beſide 


« # $4 


Jay 3, 50 fot the ſame purpoſe buck- 
wheat is alſo an excellent as well as 
cheap food. | 
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is to be got; and the other is, the mid- 
dle or latter end of Fas, 8 
The reaſon of ſeeding them in the 
firſt, of theſe ſeaſons. is obvious; the 
latter, the farmers, when they ſpeak of 
this fowl, call benting time, There is 
a graſs called bent graſs, the ſeed of 
which is ripe about this ſeaſon, and is 
the only food of that kind the pigeons 
can ealily get, the peaſe being not yet 
"ripe, "THis is a very poor food, and 
the pigeons, at this ſeaſon, uſually have 
many 555 broods.z, ſo that they will 
de ſtarved if they are left to this poor 
diet; and the farmer will always find 
his account in giving them food at this 
ſeaſon, as well as at the other. This 


ZW 
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laſts however but. a ſmall time; and 


Spy neceſſary at the ſe- 
inter; ſo that the pi- 


the other is 
vereſt days © 


- 


gon is at the utmoſt but a ſmall ex. 


"pence, and that for a very ſhort time. 
+ Befidethe food,” the breeder of tame 
pigeons has been adviſed to give them 
'a lymp of ſalted clay, and the ſame 
"Indulgence muſt. be ſhewn to theſe, 
But as they are more numerous, there 
"is to be a larger. allowance, A large 
heap of clay ſhould be laid near t 

dovecoat, and the brine of the family 
' eontinually beaten in among it, Ano- 


FSA _ 
ther way is to make a kind o mortar 
with,lime, ſand, clay, and ſalt, which 
they will peck with great ſatistaction. 
The pigeons themſelves have pointed 
out this method, for they are conti- 
nually pecking at the joints of walls 
to get out the-mortar, When it is thus 
made on purpoſe for them, it is beſt to 
make it thin, and keep it ſo by often 
beating it up witch brine. 
In ſome places they lay what 
called a, ſalt, cat, near the dovecoat. 
This is a large lump ot ſalt made for 
the purpoſe at the ſalt,pans ;;and is the 
method commonly taken here there 
are works in the neighbourhood, but 
the way of uſing ſalt in a mixture with 
clay is better. | ' 
What is found: by experience to an- 
ſwer beſt of all is this. A heap oi loam 
is to be laid near the dovęcoat, and bent 
up to a kind of pap with brine or ] m- 
ter; into this is to be thrown à la 
quantity of bay ſalt, and a little ſale- 
petre, and with it a ſhovel full or cw 
of large coarſe ſand. , When brine as 
uled to beat up the loam, :leſs+ ſalt 3s 
to be uſed ; Md when water, there 
muſt be the more of it in proportion. 
And in the ſame manner, if the loam 
contain a great deal of ſand, the ſeis as 
to be added to it andif'it containteſs, 
the more is to be given. Where loan 
is not to be had, clay will do, but then 
a much larger quantity of ſand muſt be 
put in; and, the beſt ſand ſor this put- 
poſe is large coarſe: ſea ſand, which -a 
already impregnated with ſalt a, 
or that Which is got in ſcreenint of 
gravel; 11 2411. erer. 
It is a very ngular thing, thay 
pigeon ſoves alt in this manner 
its fondneſs for ſaltpette, which is very 
great, is not ſo well known; thavgh 
this might have been diſcovered hy ob- 
ſerving the liking this bird has to the 
mortar in old walls, which contaitts/a 
ſalt very nearly aliyed to the common 
ſaltpetre. e bas! Hr our bed 
alt is not only .uſeful in this man- 
ner to pleaſe the pigeons, ben they 
are in health, but nothing recovers 
them ſo readily from ſickneſs, A mix - 
ture of bay ſalt and cummin ſeed be- 
ing with them an univerſal remedy. , 
_, A+ great. many contrivances have 
been publiſhed ; and many more are 
handed about among the country pe- 
ple as great ſecrete, for the making the 
pigeons love their havitation, and 


INM 
tempting ſuch firagglers from their 
neighbours as chanee to come to the 


cat to ſetile in it. Some have 24viſed- 


the uſe of aſſaſctida, and others of 
enumin ſeed before mentioned for this 


_ -purpoſs;hut the beſt method of all 
",. Others Is to keep up conſtantly ſuch a 


9 . 


| heapof faked toam as before defcribed; 
this they love, and they will therefore 
ſtay where they can have it in plenty. 
This contrivance, with the addition of 
Keeping the dovecoat neat and clean, 


and not ſuffering them to be diſturbed 
nn it, will be ſure to keep the ſtock in 
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number, and too likely to increaſe 
Tt at the expence of the neighbours, 
' The: profit of pigeons is very confi- 
derable, and very certain; for t 
breed very faſt, and there is a conſta 
demand for them, Near great towns 
u may. de worth while to keep ſome of 
the large tame kind; becaufe although 
they cannot be fed; but at a large ex- 
pence, yet their young come ſo early, 
and are fo fat and fine, that they com- 
mand a price, which very welt returns 
i; but in the country, the common 
pigeon is the proper kind; for though 
the price that the bifUs fetch is not 
nearly ſo great, their number, and ſmall 
-EXPENCe 
amends, 
.  PILEWORT, (Chelidonium minus, ) 
This id à very fmall plant, found in 
moi meadows and by hedge ſides: 
-the roots conſiſt of ſlender fibres, with 
ſome little tubereles among them, 
- which are ſuppoſed to reſemble the 


A morrhoids; from whenceit hay been 


 qopcludesd, that this root muſt needs 
of wonderful efficacy for the cure 
AA that diftemper : to the tafte, it is little 
ber than mucilaginous, | 
PIMENTO, Jamaica pepper. 
-  PIMPERNEL, (Amnagelliz, ): Com- 
- Mon male and female pimpernel, This 
is a low- plant, in appearance reſem- 
bling chickweed;; but eaſily diſtin- 
"guiſhable by its leaves being ſpotted 
underneath, and joined immediately 
0 the ſtalk. The male and female 
pimpernels differ no otherwiſe than in 
he colour of their flowers: they are 


both found wild in the fields, but the 


male or red flowered fort is moſt 
common, * 


Both the Pimpernels have an herba- 


—_— 1 roughith taſte, with little or no 


. Many extraordinary virtues 


dau been attributed to them, Geot- 


of. keeping, very well make 
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fray eſteeme them cephalic, ſydgribc, 
vulngrary, ai:timaniacal, antepilept 
and Nen Tragus, Caſpar, Hof: 
man,  Michaeli, and others, aye, alſe 
very liberal in their praiſes: one of 
thefe era Paul declares, that he h 
known numerous inftancey of the Hn- 
gular efficacy of a decoctiog $a tnc: 
ture of pimpernel, in maniacal aud me: 
lancholic deliria, But latet prac sd 
have not been fo happy as to myet wit 
the like fuccefs, Pimpernel ig not un- 
frequently taken as food ; it makes no 
unpleaſant fallad ; and ip fome parts of 
this kingdom, is a common potherþ, 
A ſpirituqus tincture of it contains go- 
thing valuable: the only preparatign 
that pramiſes any utility, is an extr 
made with water; or the expr: 
juice depurated and inſpiſſaſed. 
Water P; zin R — 1 — 
lant grows wild in ſwampy places, 
ig Tha water uſually and, 15 win- 
ter, and is ſeldom preſerved ip garden. 
It is an annpel plant, which flowers 
une, and the ſeeds are ripe in Auguſt; 
t which time, whoever bath a Mind 
to cyltivate this plant, ſhould ſow t 
feeds on a moilt bit, where the Frog 
will come up, and require no farther. 
care but to keep he clear fram 


weeds, " 4 
PINE, [Ping] The ſpecies 0 
C . 


the wild or Scotch pine, or Scotch 
This ie called by us the each 
uſe it naturally op the Hi 
— of Scotland, where the 2 95 
falling from their cones, come. up and 
ropagats therpſelves withoutany care. 
Jut it is not in Scotland only, that theſe 
trees thrive naturally; for they grow 


cotch fir, 


ſpontapeouſly in Nenmark, Norway, 
b, from the 


and Sweden, And thou 
above inſtances, it would fi m that 
they delighted principall in theſe nor- 
thern parts; yet n wants are © 
property. raiſed and planted opt, no 
climate comes amifs to them, for they 
will thrive and grow to beg tim- 
ber trees in alnjoſt any part of the 
world, The timber of this tres 
what we call deal ; is ſometi mes red, 
ſometimes yellow, but N white, 
Womnih Pine, This grows 
naturally in moſt parts of North Ame- 
rica, where it is called the White pine. 
It is one of the talleſt tees of all 


2ecies, often growing a hungred f 
1 hi thoſe - - Phe bark of 


Terre 
ug tres is very {mgotrn. ; efpecailly 


51 
ſpecialty Whith young; the leaves 3 
e er ee 
each ſheath ; the branches are pretty 
closely arnimed With them, {6 mike 
Ye e the cones Are long, 
ender, ait very Toofe, opening with 
e Wathnth 6f the bg, J tax 

N re not gatfiered in win 
: ſcales bpen ahd let out the ſes 
The wood of this fort is eftttmed 
making maſts for Mips; it is in Pag 
Find” ritled LL Weymouth's, br, New- 
me, 


a 

n 
tn Va 1 As the wood of this 
| ring ro x 
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herally thought” bf great 
e navy, there Was 4 law 
1 in the ninth of Qren Anme for 
he prefervation of the 1 and to 
encourage their growth, id Ametica; 
2 it is within theſe forty years that 
ee tiees begin to be propagated in 
England in any plenty, thburh there 
were Tore large trees oft this fort grow- 
ing in two or three places Tong before, 
articularly at Lofe Weyraouth's, and 
ir Wyndham Koatehbull's in Kent 
and it has been chiefly from tlieſeeds 6 
latter that the much greater humber 
theſe 1 now in England have been 
raiſed ; for although there has anhvally 
doe of the ſeeds brought from 
Lnerics, yet thel® have been few in 
Edmpariſon to the produce of the trees 
Kent; and many df the trees which 
ave beeh raiſed from the ($eds of thoſe 
no produce plenty of good I NN 


1 rly the trees in the gardens of his 
ral he Duke of Arg at Whittdn, 
Which anfivally produce large quanti- 
es of cones, This ſort antithe Scotch 
ine are the beſt worth cultivating of 
er for the ſake of their wood 
thers may be planted for variety 

ih parks, Ke. where they make a go! 
pearince in winter, when other trees 
deſtitute of leaves. | 
2. The Cultivated Pine - fi „commonly 
called the Stone Pine. The Stone Pine 
I a tree of which there (houlg be a few 
in all plantations of ever-gredns, Tt 
will grow to a confiderable eiche, and 
Miſes with a ſtrait and fair ftem, though 
with a rough batk. The leaves will 
contribute to the diverfifying the ſcene, 
> fog. differ in colour from the other 
ts, and are arranged in a different 
nner, The corits Which it bears ne 
rouly large ind turbintted'; they 
like the eye by their bold appearance 
When hanging on the trees, and afford 
pleaſure upon Being more cloſely ex- 


* 
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nes N the beautiful arrangement 
of eher feales, They protytt u 147 
kernel as tweet to the taſte as 4h AHS, 
which formerly were kept in iii Hops 
41d fold for. teſtoratives, but ate 
pteſent riegleQted. In Itaſy, the Ker. 
gels are, ſerved up in deſcrts at the k 
ble, and ate thought ts be Glutity i 
colds, coughs, and confumiptions. itt 
timber is Hot quite ſo valuable as the 
other forts, The colour is not the ſame 
in all trees; ſome exhibiting as eg 


of a Vety,white colour, others are yel- 
fower, ant ſmell Rronger of tyrpencine.. 
4. The Stamp Pine-tree, Thisisa very 


large growing tree, and is hi ro- 
Er, as. ifs naweimporty 0 c 
"moiſt places, — The leaves are Long 
a delightful green colour; fhrte i 
out of ern | * and oo a 
younger branches in great plenty, ts 
propagation, is the ſame aß the Wey⸗ 
mouth Pine z and the planting ont, 
and aſter manigethent of ide trees, 
ſiould be eXatHyBimilar. —Itwill grow © 
well on all upland and dry rounds; 
but 98 delights in moiſt places, 
5» The Cembra Pine, The Cembra Pina 
is a fine tree; the leaves are very beav- 
fiful, being of a lighter green than moft 
of the ſorts, and are produced five in 
4 theath, The leaves ars long and fer- 
row ; and as they cloftly ofnament the 
branches all round, they loc bezutit! 
and render the. tres on that Accoun 
y valuable, The cones of this tree 
© have a $560 effect; for they are 
larger than thoſe of the Pineaſter, an; 
the ſquame are beainifolly arranged. 
is tte is a native of the Alps, an 
is well deferibed by Mr, Harte, in 
elegant effiys on huſbandry, under the 
title of Aphiynouſli Pine, He confiders 
it as a tree likely to thrive with great 
Advantage on our bleak, barren, rocky, 
and moutainohs lands; even fear the 
a, and in north of north-Eaſterly af- 
pe s, where ſomething of this hard; 
ind is much wanted, The timber 
large, and bas many uſes, eſpecially. 
within doors, of under cover, 
bark of the ttunk or bole of the tree is 
not reddiſh fike the bark of the P. 
but of a whinſh caſt, like that of the - 
Fir, The ſhell which incloſes the Kerr“ 
is eaſily cracked, and the kernel are 
covered with a brown ſkin which peck 
off, They are about the ſize of a com 
mop pea, triangulir like wr, 


and white and fort as a blanthed 
mond 
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Pao of an oily agreeable taſte, but 
zaving in the mouth. chat (mall degree 
of alperity which is peculiar ro. wild 


- fraits, and not unpleaſing. Theſe ker- 


 Bel> ſometimes make a part in a Swiſs 
eſert. , Wainſcotting, flooring, and 
ether joiners work, made with the 
planks, of Aphernouſti, are of a'finer 
grain, and more beautifully variegated 
than deal, and the ſmell of the wood 
is more agreeable, From this tree is 
Extracted a white  odorifetous reſin. 
On this occaſion the"Eutrions planter 
may, conſult a very ſcarce piece, De 
Arboribus Coniferis, written about 200 
years $9, by Pietro Belloni.— In the 
planes ions belonging to. Jeremiah 
Axon eſq; at Gleddow neat Leeds, may 
be feen ſeveral of theſe Pines. They 
are there called the Gleddow Pine. 
6. The Silver Fir-tree, This is anoble 


. upright tree, The leaves grow fingly on 


the branches, and their ends are ſſightly 


 Indented, _ Their uppet ſurface is of a 


fine ſtrong green colour, and their un- 
der has an ornament of two white lines, 
running lengthways on each ſide the 
midrib,: on account of Which filvery 
to>k this fort is called the Silver. Fir, 
The cones are large, and grow erect; 
and when the warm weather comes on, 
they ſoon ſhed their ſeeds ; which ſhould 
be a caution to gather the cones before 
that happens. Thĩs tree is common 
in the mountainous parts of Scotland, 
and in Norway, and affords the yellow 
deals. - From its yielding pitch, it has 


obtained the title of Picea, or Pitch-tree, - 


7. Die common Spruce Fir. tree. The 
Spruce Fir is a beautiful tree, as well 
as à valuable one for its timber, pro- 
ducing the white deal. It is a native 
of Norway and Denmark, where it 


grows ſpontaneouſly, and is one of the. 
principal productions of their woods, 


It alſo grows plentifully in the High- 
Jands of Scotland, where it adorns 
thoſe cloud-capped mountains with a 
conftant verdure. The longconed Cor- 
niſh Fir. is a variety of this tree, and 
differs ſcarcely in any reſpect, except 
that the leaves and the cones are 
larger, As.gardeners generally receive 


it as a diſtinct Fir, it may not be amiſs 


to mention it here; though we own the 
difference is. ſo inconfiderable as to 
make it hardly worth ſeeking after ; 
and though the cones are rather longer 
than the other ſort, yet of that alſo 
the cones are very large, oftentimes 


PIN 


near a foot; ſo that they may eaGly 
pe the nor the d they both 
hang down alike, e. 
8, The Canada Pine. Harter 1 Poelyn, 
For the cultivation of Pine, ſee Fin 
PINEASTER, { Pinus Sylveftris, ) 
ſpecies of Pine growing wild on the 
mountains of Italy, xp. 
' PINE-APPLE, [ Ananus,] Of this 
plant there areſeveral varieties differio 
in the ſhapes, ſize, and colour of thei 


fruits," The moſt eſteemed are, 1. Oval 


ſhaped with white fleſh, or the green 
pine, 2. Pyramidal, | ot b e 
pine-apple, with yellow fleſh. 3, Green 
Sugar-loaf, 4. Black Antigua or 1 
pine-apple, 5, Shining Green-leaved 
pine, wich ſcarce any ſpines ; or* the 
King pine. 6, Granada Pine with mar- 
bled leaves; 7. Bogwarp pine, with 
broad green leaves, 8. Smooth Tong nar- 
row Teaved pine. 9. Gold- ſtxiped Teaved 
pine, 10, Silver-Uriped leaved pine. 
Ok the above ſorts the two former 
are chiefly eſtectned, and jhe latter pis- 
ferred moſt of al.. 
The plants are propagated b plant- 
ing the erowns which grow on 10 t, 
IT. the ſuckers Which are produced” 
either from the ſides of the” . or 
under the fruit, both which have been 
tound equally good ; although by 0 
perſans the crown is thought preferable 
to the ſuckers; as ſuppoſing it wilt 
produce fruit ſooner than the ſuckers, 
which is certainly a miſtake, '*,*, 
The ſuckers and crowns muſt 'be 
laid to dry in a warm place for four 
or five days, or more (according to 
the moiſture of the part which adhered 
to the old plant or fruit) ; for if they 
are immediately planted, they will rot. 
The certain rule of Judging when they 
are fit to plant, is by obſerving if the 
bottom is healed over and become 
hard ; for if the ſuckers are drawn off 
carefully from the old plants, they will - 
have a hard {Kin over the lower part, f: 
need not lie fo long as the crowns, or 
thoſe-whoſe bottoms are moiſt; But- 
whenever a crown is taken from the 
fruit, or the ſuckers from old plants, 
they ſhould be immediately diveſted bf 
their bottom leaves, ſo high as to allow 
depth for their planting; ſo that they 
may be thoroughly dry and healed in 
every part, leſt when they receive heat 
and moiſture they ſhould periſh, which 
often happens when this method is not 
obſerved. If theſe ſuckers or Go" 
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are taken off late in the autumn, or 
during the winter, or early in the ſpring, 
they ſhould be laid in a dry place in the 
ſtove, for a fortnight or three weeks 
before they are planted, but in the 
ſummer ſeaſon they will be fit for 
planting in a week at fartheſt, _ 

As tothe earth in which theſe ſhould 
be planted, if you have a rich good 
kitchen- garden mould, not too heavy, 
fo as to detain the moiſture too long, 
nor over light and ſandy, it will be very 
prope for them without any mixture: 

t where this is wanting, you ſhould 
procure ſome freſh earth from a good 
paſture, which ſhould be mixed with 
about a third part of rotten neats dung, 
or the dung of an old melon or cucum- 
ber bed. Theſe ſhould be mixed 
fix or eight months at leaſt before they 
are uſed, but if it be a year it will be 
the better ; and ſhould be often turned, 
that their parts may be better united, 
as alſo the clods well broken, This 


earth ſhould not be ſcreened very fine, 


for if you can only clear it of the great 
ttones, it will be better for the plants 
than when it is made too fine, You 
ſhould always avoid mixing any ſand 
with the earth, unleſs it be extremely 
Riff, and then it will be neceſſary to 
have it mixed at leaſt ſix months or a 
year before it is uſed ; and it muſt be 
frequently turned, that the ſand may 
be incorporated in the earth ſo as to 
divide its parts : but you ſhould not put 
more than a fixth part of ſand, for too 
much ſand is very. injurious to theſe 
plants. 

In the ſummer ſeaſon, when the 
weather is warm, theſe plants muſt be 
frequently watered, but you ſhould 
not give them large quantities at a time: 
you muſt alſo be very careful that the 
moiſture is not detained in the pots by 
the holes being ſtopped, for that will 
ſoon deſtroy the plants. If the ſeaſon 
is warm, they ſhould be watered twice 
a week, but in a cool ſeaſon once a 
week is often iy and during the 
ſummer ſeaſon you ſhould once a week 
water them gently all over their leaves, 
which will waſh the filth from off them, 
and thereby greatly promote the growth 
of the plants. 


There are ſome perſons who fre- 


quently ſhift theſe plants from pot to 
t, but this is by no means to 

practiſed by thoſe who propoſe to have 

large may- flavoured fruit; for un- 
OL, * 
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leſs the pots be filled with the roots, 
by the time the plants begin to ſhew 
their fruit, they commonly produce 
ſmall fruit, which have generally large 
crowns on them, therefore the plants 
will got require to be new potted of- 
tener than twice in a ſeaſon : the firſt 
time ſhould be about the end of April, 
when the ſuckers and crowns ot the 
former year's fruit (which remained all 
the winter in thoſe pots in which they 


were firſt planted) ſhould. be ſhifted 
into larger pots, that is, thoſe which 


were in halfpenny, or three - ſarthing 


pots, ſhould be put into penny, or at 


moſt three - halfpenny pots, accordi 
to the ſie of the plants; for you m 
be very careful not to over pot them, 
nothing being more prejudicial to theſe 


plants. The ſecond time for _ 


of them is in the beginning of Auguſt, 


when you ſhould ſhift thofe which are 
of a proper ſize for fruiting the follow- 
ing ſpring, into two-penny pots, which 
are full large enough for any of theſe 
plants. At each of theſe times of ſhiſt- 
ing the plants, the bark-bed ſhould be 
ſtirred up, and ſome new bark added, 
to raiſe the bed up to the height it was 
at firſt made; and When the pots are 
plunged again into the bark-bed, the 
plants ſhould be watered. gently all 
over their leaves, to walſh off the filth, . 
and to ſettle the earth to the roots of 
the plants, If the bark-bed be well 
ſtirred, and a quantity of good freſh 
bark added to the bed, at this latter 
ſhifring, it will be of great ſervice to 
the plants, for they may remain in the 
ſame tan until the beginning of No- 
vetaber, or ſometimes later, according 
to the mildneſs of the ſeaſon, and will, 
require but little fice before that time. 
During the winter ſeaſon, theſe plants 
will not require $0 be watered more 
thap once a week, according as you 
find the carth in the pots too dry ; nor 
uld you give them too much at each 
time, for it is much better to give them 
a little water often, than to over-water 


Vou muſt obſerve never to ſhift thoſe 
plants which ſhew their fruit. into 


other pots, for if they are removed after 


the fruit appears, it will ſtop the 
th, and thereby cauſe the fruitzo 
ſmaller, and retard its ripening, ſo 
that many times it will be. October or 
November before the fruit is ripe; 
therefore you ſhould be very careſul to 
An keep 


' 
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keep the plafits in 4 vigorous growing 


Nate, from the firſt appearance of the 
fruit; for if they receive à check after 


his, the the fruit is generally ſmall and 


rene m_ 
When you have cut off the fruit 
from the plant'whoſe kind you ate de- 
Hrovus to propagate, you ſhould trim 


the leaves and plunge the pots again 


into a moderate hot-bed, obſerving to 


refreſh them frequently with water, 
which will cauſe them to put out their 


ſuckers in plenty; fo that a perſon may 


be ſoon ſupplied with plants enough, 
becauſe upon this depends its fize and 
N it he keeps the plants in 
health. | | 


There is not any thing which, can 
happen to theſe plants of a more dan- 


gerous nature, than to have them at 
- eacked by ſmall white inſects, which 
appear at "firſt like a white mildew, 


but ſoon after have the appearance of 


lice : theſe atrack both root and leaves 


at the ſame time, and if not deſtroyed 


will ſpread over a whole ſtove in a ſhort 
time, and in a few weeks ſtop the 
growth of the plants, by ſucking out 
the nutritious juice, ſo that the leaves 
Will appear yellow and fickly, and have 
' a great number of yellow tranſparent 


ſpors all over them. Theſe inſects, after 


- they are fully grown, appear like bugs, 


and adhere ſo cloſely to the leaves, as 
not to be eaſily wathed off, and ſeem 
to have no local motion. They were 
originally brought from America upon 
the plants which were imported from 


* thence, and probably they are the ſame 
h have deſtroyed the fugar 
Lanes in ſome of the Leeward Iſlands. 


inſets whic 


The ſtoves which are erected for 
preſerving of theſe plants are built in 
different ways, according to the fancy 
of the contriver. Some perſons build 


them with upright glafſes'in front, a- 


bout four feet high, and floping glaſſes 
over theſe, Which riſe about fix feet 
high, ſo that there is juſt height 
enough for a perſon to walk upright 


on the hack ſide of the bark- bed. Others 
make but one (lope of glaſſes, from 


the top of the ſtove down to the plate, 
- which lies about fix or eight inches 
above the bark-pit, in the front of the 


> 
1 


- 


ſtove, ſo that in this ſtove there is no 
walk made in the front between the 


" bark-pit and the glaſſes; but the in- 


- Fonveniency of watering the plants, 


Sb adage Herealtoarar aver: 
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Which are placed in the front of the 


ſtove to clean them, has, in ſome mea- 
ſure, brought them into diſeſteem, ſo 


that few perſons now build them, 
though the expence is much lefs than 


the other kind of ſtoves, One of theſe 
ſto\es, about twenty-five feet long in 
the cle.r, with the pit forthe tan reach- 
ing trom end to end, and fix feet and 
a half wide, will contain about an 
hundred plants; ſo that whoever is 
deſirous to have this fruit, may eaſily 
proportion their ſtove to the quantity 
of fruit they are willing to have. 

But it will alſo be neceffary to have 
a bark-pit under a deep frame; in order 


to raiſe the young plants in ſummer ; 


for in this bed you. ſhovld plunge the 
ſuckers, when hey are taken from the 
old plants, as alſo the crowns which 
come ſtom the fruit, ſo that this frame 
will be as a nurſery to raiſe the youn 
plants to ſupply the ſtove; but th 
plants ſnould not remain in theſe frames 
longer than till the beginning of No- 
vember, unleſs the trame is Built with 
brick-work, with flues in it to warm 
the air, which are very uſeful, as nurt 


ſeries, to keep the young plants till they 


are of a proper fize to produce fruit 
and the air in this frame may be kept ei · 
her warmer cr cooler than the ſtove, 
according as the plants may require, fo 
that the ſtove may be every autumn 
filled only with bearing plants, where- 
by a much greater quantity of fruit 
ray be annually produced, than can 
e where young and old plants muſt 
he crowded into the ſame ove: but 
where there are no inconveniencies of 
this kind, the young plants, about the 


middle or latter end of October, muſt 


be removed into the ftove, and being 
ſmall, may be crowded in among the 
larger plants; for as they will not 

row much during the winter ſeaſon, 
ſo they may be placed very cloſe toge- 
ther, The end of March, where there 
is no nurſery for the young plants, they 
muſt be removed out into the hot-bed 
again, which ſhould be prepared 'a 
fortnight before, that the tan may have 


acquired a proper heat; but you ſhould 


be careful that the tan be not too hor, for 
that might ſcald the fibres of the plants 
if they are ſuddenly plunged therein, 
Therefore if you find the bark too hot, 
you ſnould not plunge the pots above 
two or three inches into the tan, letting 
them remain ſo until the heat of the 

| Fan 
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tan is a little abated, when you ſhould 
plunge the pots down to their rim in 
the bed, If the nights ſhouid continue 
cold after theſe plants are removed into 


the bed, you muſt carefully cover the 


klaſles wich mats, otherwiſe by coming 
out of a warm ſtove they may receive 
a ſudden check, which will greatly re- 
tard their growth, which muſt be care- 
fully avoided ; becauſe the ſooner the 
plants are ſet growing in the ſpring, 
the more time they will have to gain 
ſtrength, in order to produce large fruit 
the following ſeaſon, | 
You ſhould not plunge the pots too 
cloſe together in this frame, but allow 
them a proper diſtance, that the lower 
part of the plants may increaſe in-bulk, 
for it is on this that the magnitude of 
the fruit depends ; becauſe when the 
plants are placed too cloſe, they draw 
up very tall, but do not obtain ſtrength; 
ſo that when they are taken out of the 
bed, the leaves are not able to fupport 
themſelves, but all the outward long 
leaves will fall down, leaving the 
ſmaller middle leaves naked, and this 
ſometimes will cauſe them to rot in the 
center. You muſt alſo obſerve, when 
the ſun is very warm, to raiſe the 
glaſſes of the hot-bed in the heat of 
the day with props, in order to let out 
the ſteam of the bed, and to admit 
freſh air; for one neglect of this kind, 
in a very hot day, may deſtroy all the 
plants, or at leaſt ſo ſcald them, that 
they will not get over it in many 
months. It will be alſo very proper, 
in extreme hot weather, to ſhade the 
glaſſes with mats, for the glaſſes lying 
ſo near to the leaves of the plants will oc- 
caſion a prodigious heat at ſuch times. 
There are ſome perſons who regu- 
late the heat of their ſtoves by thermo- 
meters in ſummer, but at that ſeaſon 
this is unneceſſary, for the outward 
air in hot weather is frequently greater 
than the ananas heat marked on the 
thermometers, ſo that the heat of the 
ſtoves at that ſeaſon will be much 
greater, The uſe of the thermometer 
is only in winter, during the time the 
fires are continued, by which it is eaſy 
to judge when to increaſe or diminiſh 
the fires ; for at that ſeaſon the ſtoves 
ſhould not be kept to agreater warmth 
than five or ſix diviſions. above ananas, 
nor ſuffere4 to be more than as many 
diviſions below it, When the plants 
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afe placed into the tan for the winter 
ſeaſon (which ſhoul4 be done about 
the middle of October] the tan-bed 
ſhould be renewed, adding two thirds 
of new tan to one third of the old. 1f 
this be well mixed, and the new tan is 
good, the bed will maintain a proper 
degree of warmth till February, at 
which time it will be proper to tir up 
the bed, and add a load or two of new 
tan, ſo as to raiſe the bed as much as 
it ſunk fince the autumn; this will 
give a freſh heat to the bed, and keep 
the plants growing, and, as the fruit 
will now begin to appear, it will be 
abſclutely neceſſary to keep the plants 
in a growing ſtate, otherwiſe the fruit 
will not be large; for if they receive 
any check at this time, it will greatly 
injure them, | 

In April it will be proper to ſtir vp 
the tan again, and iſ the bed has ſunk 
fince the laſt Rirring, it will be proper 
to add ſome freſh tan to it; this will 
renew the warmth of the bed and for- 
ward the fruit, And ii the tan-bed is 
conſtantly kept in a good temper, and 
a ſufficient quantity of air admitted 
every day to the plants, they wilt ſuc- 
ceed much hetter than in a cool bed 
kept too cloſe, 

Thofe plants which ſhew their-ſruit 
early in February will ripen about 
June; ſome ſorts are at leaſt a month 
or five weeks longer in ripening than 
others, from the time of the appearance 
of the fruit: but the ſeaſon in which 


the fruit'is in greateſt perfection, is 
from the beginning of june to the end 


of Septemher; though in March, April, 
and October, this fruit may frequently 
be ſeen in pretty good perfection, hut 
then the plants have been in perſect 
health, otherwiſe they are ſeldom well 
flavoured, RY 
The method of judging when the 
the fruit is ripe, is by the fmell, and 
from obſervation ; ſor- as the ſeveral 
ſorts differ from each other in the co- 
lour of their fruit, that wilt not be any 
direction when tocut them; for ſhould 
they remain fo long 4s to become ſoft 
to the touch before they are cut, rhey 
become flat and dead, as they do alſo 
when they are cut long before they are 


eaten: therefore the fureſt way to have 
this fruit in perfection, is to cut it the 
fame day it is eaten: but it muſt be 
cut early in the morning, before the 
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ſun has heated the fruit, otherwiſe it 
will be hot, obſerving to cut the ſtalk 
as long to the fruit as poſſible, and lay 
it in à cool, but dry place, preferving 
the ſtalk and crown unto it until it is 
eaten, 

Mr, Speechly, gardener to the Duke 
of Portland, has lately introduced oak 
leaves into the ſtove inſtead of Bark, 

el preſume, ſays he, that the leaves 
of the oak abound with the ſame qua- 
lity as the bark of the tree, therefore 
the ſooner they are raked up, after 
they fall from the trees, the better; as 
that quality will naturally decreaſe 
during the time they are expoſed to the 
weather, 

„After being raked into heaps, 
they ſhonld immediately be carried to 
ſome place near the hot-houſe, where 
they muſt lie to couch, I generally 
fence them round with ſome charcoal- 

| hurdles, or any thing elſe, to keep 
them from being blown about the gar- 
den in windy weather. In this place 
we tread them well, and water them, 


in caſe they happen to have been leav 


brought in dry, We make the heap 
- ix or ſeven feet in thickneſs, covering 
it over with old matts, or any thing 
elſe, to prevent the upper leaves from 
being blown away, In a few days, the 
heap will come to a ſtrong heat. For 
the firſt year or two that I uſed theſe 
leaves, I did not continue them in the 
heap longer than ten days or a fort- 
night; but in this I diſcovered a con- 
ſiderable inconvenience, as they ſettled 
ſo much, when got into the hot-houſe, 
as ſoon to require a ſupply. Tavght 
by experience, I now let remain 


in the heap for five or fix weeks, by 


which time they are properly prepared 
for the hot-houſe, In getting them 
into the pine-pits, if they appear dry, 
we water them again, treading them 
in layers exceedingly well, till the pits 
are quite full. We then cover the 
whole with tan to the thickneſs. of two 
inches, and tread it well- till the ſur- 
face becomes ſmooth and even, On 
this we place the pine-pots in the 
manner they are to ſtand, beginning 
with the middle-row firſt, and filling 
up the ſpaces between the pots with 
tan. In like manner, we proceed to 
the next row, till the whole be finiſhed. 
And this operation is performed in the 
fame manner as when tan only is uſed, 
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* After this, the leaves requireno far- 
ther trouble: the whole ſeaſon through: 
as they will retain a conſtant and re- 
gular heat for twelve months without 
either ſtirring or turning; and if I may 
form a judgment from their appearance 
when taken out, (being always entire 
and perfe&) it is probable they would 
continue their heat through a ſecond 
year: but as an annual ſupply of leaves 
here is eafily obtained, ſuch a trial, 
with us, is hardly worth the trouble of 
making... However, as a ſaving in 
leaves may be an agreeable object in 
places where they are leſs plentiful, I 
was induced to make the following ex- 
periments :In 1777, one of the pine- 
pits was filled with one part of old and 
two parts of new leaves, well mixed 
together, And laſt year, (1778) one 
pit was filled with old and new leaves 
in equal quantities, In both theſe ex- 
periments, I had the ſatisfaction to find 
the pits, ſo filled, to retain a heat 
through each ſeaſon, equal to the other 
pits that were filled entirely with new 


ES, 
« Laſt year (1778) I alſo uſed a con- 
ſiderable quantity of the leaves after 
they were taken out of the hot-houſe 
in the early-made hot-beds, and found 
them to anſwer quite as well as freſh 
leaves, 

I muſt beg leave to obſerve, that 
when the leaves are intended to be uſed 
a ſecond time, it will be proper at the 
taking them out of the pits, to remove 
ſome ſew at the top, as alſo on each 
fide, becauſe the leaves at the top and 
outſide of the pit, approach moſt to a 
ſtate of decay. 

« Aſter this, the pines will have no 
occaſion to be removed but at the ſta- 
ted rimes of their management, viz, at 
the ſhifting them in their pots, &c. 
when, at-each time, a little freſh tan 
ſhould be added to make up the defi- 
ciency arifing from the ſetting of the 
beds; but this will be inconſiderable, 
as the leaves do not ſettle much after 
their long couching, During the two 
firſt years of my practice, I did not uſe 
any tan, but plunged the pine-pots in 
the leaves, and juſt covered the ſurface 
of the beds, when finiſhed, with a little 
ſaw-duft, to give it a'neatneſs. This 


method was attended with one incon- 


venience: for by the caking of the 
leaves, they ſhrunk from the ſides — 
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, whereby they became expoſed 
2 air, and at the ſame time the 
an pl pt rg al was permitted to 


* Many powerſul reaſons may be 
given why oak -leaves (for having an 
opportunity of collecting an immenſe 
quantity of them here, I have not tried 
any other kinds) are preferable to tan- 
ner's bark. 
_ © Firſt, They always heat regular- 
ly; for during the whole time that I 
have uſed them, which is near ten 
years, I never once knew of their heat- 
ing with violence; and this is ſo fre- 
quently the caſe with tan, that I affirm, 
and indeed it is well known to every 
perſon converſant in the management 
of the hot-houſe, that pines ſuffer more 
from this one circumſtance than from 
all other accidents put together, in- 
lets excepted. — this accident 
ns near the time of their fruiting, 
— is ſoon ſeen in the fruit, 
which always comes ill-ſhaped and ex- 
ceedingly ſmall, Sometimes there will 
be little or no fruit at all; therefore 
gardeners, who make uſe of tan only 
for their pines, ſhould be moſt parti- 
cularly careful to avoid an over-heat at 


that critical ſeaſon—the time of ſhew- 


ing fruit, 

Secondly, the heat of oak-leaves 
is conſtant ; whereas tanner's bark ge- 
nerally turns cold in a very ſhort time 
after its furious heat is gone off, This 
obliges the gardener to give the tan 
frequent turnings in order to promote 
its heating, Theſe frequent turnings, 
not to mention the expences, are at- 
tended with the worſt conſequences ; 
for by the continual moving of the pots 
backwards and forwards, the are 
expoſed to the extremes of heat and 

old, whereby their growth is conſi- 


derably retarded ; whereas, when leaves 


are uſed, the pines will have no occa- 
fon to be moved but at the times of 
potting, &c.— The pines have one par- 
ticular advantage in this undiſturbed 
fituation ; their roots grow thro' the 
bottoms of the pots and matt amongſt 
the leaves in a ſurprifing manner, 
From the vigour of the plants, when 
in this ſituation, it is highly probable 
that the leaves, even in this ſtate, af- 
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of expence, which is no inconſiderable 


object in places where tan cannot be 
had but from a great diſtance, as is 
the caſe here, the article of carriage 
amounting to ten ſhillings for each 
waggon-load. Indeed, this was the 
principal reaſon that firſt induced me 
to make trial ot leaves. 

« My laſt ground of preference is 
the conſideration that decayed leaves 
make gocd manure; whereas rotten 
tan is. experimentally found to be of 
no value, I have often tried it both 
on ſand and clay, alſo on wet and dry 
lands, and never could diſcover, in any 
of my experiments, that it deſerved 
the name of a manure; whereas de- 
cayed leaves are the richeſt, and, of 
all others, the moſt ſuitable for a gar- 
den. Butthis muſt only be underſtood 
of leaves aſter they have undergone 
their fermentation, which reduces them 
to a true vegetable mould, in which 
we experimentally know that the food 
of plants is contained—but whether 
that ſood be oil, mucilage, or ſalt, or 
a combination of all three, I, leave to 
philoſophers te determine. This black 


mould is, of all others, the moſt 


per to mix with compoſt earth, and T 
uſe it in general for pines, and almoſt 
for all plants that grow in pots: For 
flowers, it is moſt excellent. The re- 
mainder of this vegetable mould may 
be employed in manuring the quarters 
of the kitchen-garden, for which pur- 
poſe it is highly uſeful, 

Leaves mixt with dung make ex- 
cellent hot-beds—and I find that beds, 
compounded in this mapner, preſerve 


their heat much longer than when 


made entirely with dung.” 

He deſcribes the different ſpecies of 
inſets with accuracy; and the direc- 
tions he gives for their deſtruction are 
plain to every underſtanding, It con. 


| fiſts in waſhing the pine-plants well 


with the following liquor : 
„Take one pound of -quickfilver ; 


put it into a glazed veſſel, and pour 


upon it one gallon of boiling water, 
which let ſtand till it becomes cold; 
then pour off the water for uſe. Re- 

at this on the ſame quickſilver, (ſor 
it will retain its powers ers) til a ſufficient 
number of gallons are provided to fill 


ford than.an vecommon.and: agreeable a veſſel intended for the purpoſe. One 


nouriſhment, 
K. 9 Gere fe a ming ia point 


Ja- 


in the ſorm of a trough, that will hoid 
- eight or ten gallons, is the moſt con- 
venient, 


PIN 


venient, efpecially for the large-ſized 
plants. 

Then to every gallon of this mer- 
curial water add fix ounces of ſoft green 
ſoap, diſſolved in a portion of the pre- 
pared water, Let the mixture ſtand 
till it becomes about milk-warm, 
which is the degree of warmth it muſt 
be kept to during the time of dipping, 
which operation is performed in thc 
following manner : 


« The pine plants being now ready, 


Jet them be put into the mixture, in 
which they ſhould remain, with every 
part covered, for the ſpace of. three 
minutes; then take them out, firſt 
letting the tops decline for the mixture 
to. drain out of their centres. The 
veſſel ſhould be immediately filled with 
freſh plants, and thoſe taken out ſet 
in the open air to dry, with their roots 
downwards ; for by placing them in 
that poſition, the mixture will deſcend 
and penetrate to the very bottom of the 
leaves in the centre of the plant, where- 
by the inſets which are concealed rhere 
will be totally deſtroyed. 

It will be proper to do this work 
in a fine day, and as ſoon in the fore- 
noon. as convenient, that the plants 
might have time to dry, which they 
will do in a few hours, and then they 
muſt undergo the ſame operation a ie. 
cond time. 

« In the next dipping, one table 
ſpoonful of ſweet oil ſhould be added 
to every gallon of the mixture, If the 
oil and ſome green ſoap ſhovld be put 
together, and a little prepared boiling 
water poured thereon, the oil will moſt 
readily incorporate. 

«© The proceſs of the ſecond opera- 
tion being exactly the ſame as the firſt, 
a repetition thereof is unneceſſary. 

After the ſecond dipping, a ſpunge 
ſhould be uſed, to remove any unſightly 
matter left on 'the leaves of the plants. 
They ſhould then be ſet to dry with 
their tops downwards, that the mix- 
ture may drain from every part; for 
it is neceſſary that every part of the 
plant ſhould be quite dry before it is 
planted, 


« For a twelvemonth after the de- 


ſtruction of the inſects, I conſtantly 
keep a pound of quickfilver in a glazed 


veſſel, at the bottom of the ciſtern - 


whith contained the water for the uſe 
of the hot-houſe, Whether the quick- 


PIS 


filver impregnated the water in ſuch a 
manner as to be of any real ufe, I do 
not pretend to -fay : however, this I 
can with truth aftirm, that I never 
ſaw pine plants grow with greater vi- 
gour than thoſe did at that time.“ 

Dwarf Pixxz, Tree Germander, 

Wild Pixx Arr. Sge Peu. 

PINK. See CARN AMON. 

PIN T. A veſſel or meaſure contain- 
ing in quantity ſixteen ounces; half a 
quart; the eighth part of a gallon. 

PIP. This is a diſorder peculiar to 
young fowls, and generally ariſes from 
the want of water, The natural moi- 
ſture of the mouth in this caſe hardens 
upon the end of the tongue into a kind 
of ſcale, and this prevents their feeding. 

The greateſt care is required to ob- 
ſerve in time which of them have the 
diſeaſe, for the remedy is eaſy, 

Let ſome bay ſalt be melted in a little 
vinegar, and ſet ready in a ſaucer,— 
Then let the young creatures be taken 
up and the ſcale looſened, and then 
pulled off from the tongue with the 
fingers, Then wet the end of the 
tongue two or three times over with 
the vinegar and falt, and turn the chick 
looſe where he cannot drink for an 
hour, This wilt prevent a return, 

PIPE. A large veſſel for guns 
to two barrels ; half a tun. 

PI E Taz, (Syringa) See Lin ac. 

Pudding PIT E Tazz. See Cas81A, 

Piyzr1DGz Buſh, See BAR REAR. 

P1881iNG of Blood, in Horſes, Great 
care ſhould be taken to obſerve the 
quantity of urine made; if there be too 
much in proportion to the liquor drank, 
reſtringents ſhould be made uſe of, 
ſuch as the following balls : 

Japon Earth, two ounces, + 

Mithridate, | 

Diaſcordium, each one ounce and a 

half, mix altogether in a pint and 
a half of forge water, and give it 
in a morning, repeating every 
third morning. 

If on the other hand, urine is made 
in quantity, and ſeems "made with * 


fi culty, 


Take Marſhmallow Roots, 
Liquorice Roots, each two ounces, 
bojl in three pints of water to a 
quart, Diſſolve in it two ounces 
- of Nitre, and give for A doſe night 
and morning. 
Let a clyſter be Oy made of a 
ſtrong 
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atong decoRion of marſhmallows and 


ſweet oil. | 


« This diſorder in cows (ſays a wri- 


ter in the Farmer's Magazine) is often 
produced by a blow or aſtrain, and in 
either caſe is dangerous ; perhaps more 
ſo than if it proceeded from an inward 
diſorder, as a mortification is much to 
be feared ; whereas an exalted ſtate of 
the urinous ſalts will ſomerimes pro- 
duce the diſorder, but a blow or ſtrain 
to produce it muſt not only do an ex- 
ternal violence to the muſcles of the 
loins, (probably to the .nerves them- 
ſelves) but alſo to the veſſels of the 
kidnies, and thoſe which go from the 
kidnies to the bladder; and I have'ſeen 
the whole in a ſtare of mortification, 
and this from a ſtrain which has not 
been thought of ſufticient conſequence 
to require medicines ;—but remember, 
that as your beaſt cannot tell how great 
the injury is, you ate to apply imme- 
diate remedies, | 
Take away ſome blood, If the beaſt 
be © coſtive, give the following 
emollient clyſter, immediately : 
Milk gruel, three pints ; ſweet 
oil, half a pint, And afterwards 
the following anodyne clyſter, 
twice or thrice a day: Sheep's- 
head broth, three pints ; liquid 
laudanum, one ounce, 
4% Of all remedies in diſeaſes of the 
bladder or kidnies, clyſters are the moſt 
o be depended on; of which I was in- 
33 by an ingenious phyfical friend, 
who told me that in the moſt violent 
fits of the gravel, retention of urine, 
&c, he chiefly depended on anodyne 
clyſters, which aQed as a fomentation 
to the parts immediately concerned, 
and gave a more immediate relief than 
medicines taken by the mouth. | 
« 1f the diſorder proceed from a ſtrain 
or blow, the loins ſhould be bathed 
with Goulard's vegeto-mineral water, 
and then covered with cloths, The 
beaſt ſhould be kept up at houſe, and 
well ſupplied with warm gruel, or ra- 
- ther the following liquor : 


Take two dozen of white poppy _ 


heads, ſeeds and all; liquorice, 
marſhmallow, and couch graſs 
roots, each half a pound; nitre, 
and gum arabic, each three ounces, 
camphor, one ounce and a half; 
boil in fix gallons of water-gruel 
tp four, and then add a pound of 
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treacle. Give to the quantity of 
two gallons daily, a little warm. 
«© Different as the above preſcription 


may be tothe common method purſued 


by Cowleeches, I can recommend jt 
nor only as rational, . but ſucceſsful, 
Reſtringents are unadviſeable ”” 
PISHAMIN, or Pex$s1mon, (Dio- 
ſpyrus) Sce Darf Prom Tags. , 
PITCH TREE. The. Fir Tree. 
PLANE TREE, (Platanus ) 
this tree there are only two ſpecies, x. 
The true Eaſtern Plane-tree, This kind 
grows naturally in Afia, where it be- 
comes very large; the ſtem is tall, 
erect, and covered with a ſmooth bark, 
which annually falls off ; it ſends out 
many fide-branches, which are gene- 


rally a little crooked at their joints; 


the bark of the young branches is of a 
dark brown, inclining to a purple co- 
lour; they are garniſhed with leaves 
placed alternate; their foot-ſtalks are 


an inch and s haf long; the leaves are 
ſeven inches long & eight broad, deeply 


cut into five ſegments, and the two 
outer are ſlightly cut again into two 
more; theſe ſegments have many acute 
indentures on their borders, and have 
each a ſtrong mid-rib, with many la- 
teral veins running to the fides; the 
upper fide of the leaves is of a deep 
green, and the under fide pale, The 
flowers come out upon longioot-Ralks 
or ropes hanging downward, each ſuſ- 
taining five or fix round balls of flow- 
ers ; the upper, which are the largeſt, 
are more than four inches in circumfe- 
rence ; theſe fit very cloſe to the foot. 
ſtalks, The flowers are ſo finall as 
ſcarce to be diſtinguiſhed wighoyt 
glaſſes ; they come out a little before 
the leaves, which is in the beginning 
of June; and in warm ſummers the 
ſeeds will ripen late in autumn, and jf 
left upon the trees will remain till 
ſpring, when the balls fall to pleces, 
and the briſtly down, which ſurrounds 
the ſeeds, helps to tranſport them to a 

great diſtance with the Wind. | 

2. Occidental or Virginian Plane-tree, _ 
This fort is naturally produced in 
moſt parts of North America; it grows 
to a large ſize, with a ſtraight ſtem of 
equal girt moſt part of the length; the 
bark is ſmooth, and annually falls off 
like that of the other ; the branches 
extend wide on every fide; the young 
ones have a browniſh bark, but on the 
old 
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eld ones it is grey; the foot-ſtalks of 
the leaves are three inches long ; the 
leaves are ſeven inches long, and ten 
broad; they are cut into three lobes 
or angles, and have ſeveral acute in- 
dentures on their borders, with three 
Jongitudinal midribs, and many ſtrong 
lateral veins, The leaves are of a light 
green on their upper fide, and paler on 
their under, The flowers grow in 
round balls Ike the former, but are 
fimaller. The leaves and flowers come 
out at the ſame time with the former, 
and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. 

The flowers come out late in the 
fpring, and are fo ſmall as ſcarcely to 

de viſible to the naked eye, The buds 
of the leaves of the oriental ſort begin 
to ſwell about the fourteenth of April, 
and the leaves are generally out by the 
latter end of the ſame month, 

Befides the two ſpecies already de- 
ſeribed there are two varieties: 1. The 
Spaniſh Plane-tree; 2. The Maple- 
leaved Plane-tree, 

The Spaniſh Plane-tree has larger 
leaves than either of the other forts ; 
they are more divided than thoſe of the 
Occidental, but not ſo much as the 

"Eaſtern, Some of the leaves are cut 
Into five and others into three lobes ; 
"theſe are ſharply indented on the edges, 
and are of alight green; the foot-ſtalks 
are ſhort, and covered with a ſhort 
"down, This is by ſome called the 
Middle Plane-tree, from its leaves be- 
ing ſhaped between thoſe of the two 
other ſorts, It grows rather faſter than 
either of the other kinds. 

The Maple-leaved Plane- tree differs 


from the two genuine ſpecies, in hav- 


ing its leaves not ſo deeply cut as the 

Eaſtern, nor lobed as the Weſtern kind. 

The foot-ſtalks of the leaves are much 
longer than thoſe of the above ſorts, 
and the upper furface of the leaves is 
tougher. 

The Oriental and Spaniſh Plane- trees 
are propagated from ſeeds, when they 
can be procured ; but whoever enjoys 

not this convenience, muſt have re- 
courſe to layers, The ground proper 
for the ſeminary ſhould be moiſt and 
' ſhady, well dug, and raked tiil the 
' mould is fine ; then, in the autumn, 
ſoon after the ſeeds are ripe, let them 
de feattered over this ground, and the 
feeds raked in, in the ſame manner as 
- turnip-ſeeds, In the ſpring many of 


* 


ſort: 
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the young plants will come up, though 
you muſt not expect the general er 

till the ſecond year; the ſpring after 
which they may be taken out of the 


ſeminary, and planted in the nurſery 
in rows one yard aſunder, and at one 
foot and a half diſtance in the rows, 
Here they may remain, with the uſual 
care of digging between the rows and 
keeping them clean, till they are of ſuf- 
ficient ſize to plant out for good. 
Where the ſeeds of theſe trees cannot 
be procured, layering muſt be the me- 
thod of propagation. For this purpoſe 
a ſufficient number muſt be planted out 
for ſtools on a ſpot of earth double dug. 
Aſter they have ſtood one year, they 
ſhould be cut down, in order to make 
them throw out young wood for lay- 
ering, The autumn following theſe 
ſhould be laid in tha ground, with a 
little nick in the joint; and by that 
time twelvemonths they will be trees 


of a yatd high, with a good root, ready 


to be planted in the nurſery, where 
they may be managed as the ſeedlings ; 
and as the ſtools will have ſhot up 
freſh young wood for a ſecond opera- 
tion, this treatment may be continued 
ad libitum, 

The Occidental Plane-tree is propa- 
gated by cuttings ; which if they are 
taken from ſtrong young wood, and 
planted early in the autumn, in a moiſt 
good mould, will hardly fail of fuc- 
ceeding, They are generally planted 
thick, and then removed into the nur- 
ſery-ground, as the layers of the other 

But if a =—_ piece, of moiſt 
ground was ready, the cuttings might 
be placed at ſuch a diſtance as not to 

roach too clefe before they were of 
a ſufficient ſiae to plant out for good; 
and this would fave the expence and 
trouble of a removal, The Oriental 
Plane-tree will grow from cuttings, - 
but not fo certainly as this; and who- 
ever has not the convenience of proper 
ous for the cuttings of either, muſt 
ve recourſe to layers with this tree 
alſo; which, indeed, is always the 
ſureſt and moſt eſfectual method. 

Plane-trees delight in a moiſt ſitu- 
ation, eſpecially the Occidental ſort ; 
where the land is inclined to be dry, 
and Plane-trees are deſired, the other 
kinds are to be preferred. But in moiſt 
places, by the fides of rivulets, ponds, 
c. the Occidental makes ſuch ſur- 

prifiog 
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is 1ti>v/ee5 me to think many parts there le almolf 8 general 


that it might be ranked amongſt the demolition of woodland, and many 


1 without any impropriety; cohſiderable eſtates. have ſcarcely any 


 PLANTAIN, | (Plantago,) There timber of value left flanding, w 
are two kinds of this plant, the narrow comes the preſent ſcarcity in many 
and broad-leaved; both common in parts of the en | | 
fields and by road-ſfides, The leaves Every poſſeffor of Rates, either of 
are lightly aſtringent, and the ſeeds large or moderate extent, will rea 
faid to be ſo.z and hence they ſtand re- great pleaſure and advantage in dedi- 
commended in hemorrhages, and other cating ſome ſhare of his land to plan. 
caſes where meditines of this kind are tations3\for in eſtates of — 


= 


. The desves bruiſed 1 Metle, extent) hey give grandeur and orna- | 


are the uſual application of the com- ment to the premiſes, as well as an air 


mom people to fight. fleſh wounds,— of fertility and riches z and thoſe largs 


The Edinburgh college directs an ex- plantations defigned for wovds, will, 
tract to be made from the leaves, after the firſt eight ot ten Years, bri 
PAN TAN TEE. See BAnaWA. in great profit by a graduat thiaping 
PAN rA Sor. Indian Cane. the underwood, des leaving a ſuf- 
Seck CAnt, | ' ficiency of ſtandards to attain full 
| PLANTATIONS. Plantations of growth : in the mean time the planta- 
trees, &c. greatly embelliſh and im- tions in general will cootciburte exceed- 
prove eſtates, as well as ornament the ingly to the beauty of the eſtate j for 
adjacent country; and thoſe formed how 8 it is for, travellers to 
into woods for timber · trees, prove not behold the noble plantations in gro 
only very berieficial to the owners, but thickets, clumps, &c, varjouſly diſpoſed 
may be fuld to be a public convenience In parks, and on the. boundaries of 
to the country atound, to have the op- ſpacious lawns, and the lite places, 
portunity of purchafing wood in the formed of a great variety of beaytiful 
neighbourhood, for the various put- tees and ſhrubs, and to ſee grand ave- 
of buildings, fencings, making rives of lofty growth, leading to or 


all forts of Huſbandry implements, as from a-ſtately manſion, or ſome man 


carts,” Waggons, plougtis, Er. and for rod, or ſome adjacent town; and in 
innumerable other uſes ; alfo for ſur- the out · grounds to obſerve the Planta. 
riſhing fuel, à very eſſential article, tions of woodlands, &c, ranging along 
_ Ii former ages, this iſland abound. the fides of hills, plains, *T other 
ed in astural plantations or forefts;* grounds occaſionally ; but in eſtates, 


whith' ſpread themfeives over the ſur- how fertile ſoever ſoil, yet it ap- 
face pf the-eovAitry, to a very confider- pears naked and barren without a pro- 
ent, and were ed of vati- 8 of plantations; ou the other 
| nd, when eſtates are beautifully di- 
nitude, all blended promhifcuouſly to- a with plantations, e Whole 


able 
ous ſdrts of iofty ttecs of prodigious mag- 


and all of fpomanecut growth. may be ſaid to farm a ſort of piles. 
Floſs aſp es" whe never 42 garden ; * Vas in . —. | 


been employed for ages in cutti 
down; for in r ſhady, an 
leſs wood, rhat dilpol 
by degrees, ih order to cultivatt the | 
ground for other purpoſes; which; to- 
gener with tie neteffary demands for ſeaſon 
the timbet from tine to time for build: affo ; 
ings, &c; ad that 6wners" of eltatts, © ihe 


have plantations we may have commodious- 
then walks of pare and ſand, both private, 
ſheltered walks, oecaſionally 

| > t ed in many winding turns in the 
tracts wert obligtt to be cleared ſerpentirie way, bordered wirh hardy 
Ke $ and flowers, which will afford 

agreeable walking at almoſt any 
of the year, as In ſummer they! 
a ſcieen from the, yebement heat 

ſun, and at other times Helter | - 


% 


resping cbniidera uy age from from boiſterous winds, and cold pier-- | 


the ſale of tha ti continued by 


bbiti 
— : 411 ever plafited 'afiy i eu ks, with gladings or open- 
of what they cut down; ſo that in ings of graſs-ground in the midſt of 
i Vor. II. 5 . N B b the 
| by 4. > ; * ö 


— 


yy cing blaſts; chere may be alſo bere a-! 
degrees, one gfnefarion aſe ati6 he there — * or 2 of retirement, 
ee es leading N. ee from thb\. 

principal wa 
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our lands, and that of beholdin 
© growth, but alſo Wir profit ſu 
to compenſate am mply for the tract ot 


' : ' # L A. "4 
the moſt extended Parts. of the plan- 
tations, 

No land-holder, therefore, let the 
extent be almoſt ever ſo moderate or 
conlide:able, but ought to appropriate 
a ptoportionable ſhare to commodious 
— as ſoon as poſſible, either 

'ornament or emolument, or both, 
where the extent will admit, as there 
is hardly any eſtate _ does not afford 
ſojl and ſituation r for the culti- 
vatidn of all our ci y trees, &c. an: 
in many places often furniſh foils im- 
proper for graſs and corn, yet adapted 
to the growth of many forts of trees, 
Which woulg. Form good plantations, 
and'ſecure to the planter and his poſte- 
rity a future pleaſure and revenue of 
conUEgable importance. 

In ſhort; there is hardly any ſoil ſo 
barten and untractahle but what will 
rear a growth of trees and ſhrubs. of 
ſoms ſpecies or other, both for orna- 
ment and advantage; and there is 


- ſcarcely any kind of tree ſo bad but 


may be raiſed to one or other of thoſe 


pur poſes : any very poor ground, or 


ſuch that lies waſte, or at a great dif- 
tance, cannot be * improved than 
in plantations; even although a tract 
of land ſhould. be ſo poor as, to rear 
nothing but a crop of aſpen trees, al- 
der, and willows, yet the profits even. 
of theſe productions will greatly exceed, 
what many may think, 

So that there is a great numbet of 
examples" to encourage, and warrant 
ſucceſs in plantations, to reward not 
only with the pleaſure of ornamenting 
their 


land occupied, and labour in planting, 
But co many perſons, the neceſſary 


expence attending the pay: a plan- 


tation, and knowing that they muſt 


Wait ſeveral years before the trees have 
made any confiderable progrefs, or cat 
reap 'any advantage therefrom, often 


-an obſtacle in attempting the 


proſecution of that bufineſs ; but as to 
che expence of planting, if 


the plants in your own grounds, it will 
not prove near ſo great as many mig he 
imagine, / eſpecially as 4 ſmall- Noe of. 


. ſeminaty or murſery-ground win raiſe © 


plants enough in three or four fears to 
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jent 


you raiſe” 
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ornamental and woodland z and by the 
latter, the expence of raifing and plant- 
ing them, together. with the loſs of . 
time in waiting a few years till the 
plants: attain growth, will be 
compenſated by the firſt fall or thinning 
of the underwood, in eight or ten years 
' after planting; and the ſtools or roots 
remaining ſhoot up again, and afford 
a lopping every eight or ten years, ex- 
cluſive of the due portion of ſtandards 
left at proper diſtances, to attain full 
growth for timber, as aforeſaid, 6 

One particular precaution in mak- 
ing plantations, is the judicious choice 
of ſuch trees as are the beſt adapted ta 
the nature of particular. ſoils, which 
may vary exceedingly in eſtates of gr w 
extent; however, ſuch trees as we 
daily growing. by road-ſides, hedge- 
rows, and in any- adjacent grounds, are 
rough ſketches of what ths land wilt 
produce. 

As to the ſorts of trees and. ſhrubs 
proper for plantations in general, there 
is a vaſt variety, both of the deciduous 
and ever-green tribes, that will proſper 
8 the open ground in leere 
dil. 

It is of importance, in making any; 
conſiderable plantation, to chuſe prin- 
cipally young plants, of from about 
two or three to five or ten feet ature, 
which always prove more ſucceſsful. 
than older trees; for although ſome _ 
perſons, being in haſte to have planta- 
tions as forward as ble in à few 
years, tranſplant tall trees, perhaps 
twelve or fiſteen feet bigh ox more, 
particularly for ornamenta plantations, . 
yet younger growth always take root 
ſooner, and more firmly eſtabliſh them 
ſelves, ſo as to form conſiderably the 
fineſt plantations at laſt, and be of 
longeſt duration; for although large. 
trees of from ten to twenty feet height, 
eſpecially of the deciduous kind, may 
with care be tranſplanted, ſo as to 
grow and probably thrive tolerably ſor 
_ ſome years, yet trees more than twelve 
or fifteen. feet high often fail, by one. 
rooting: firmly like young plants, and 
after fome years ſtanding, have hard] 
made any ſhoots, and at laſt gradually 
dwindle and periſh ; therefore large | 
trees ſhould never de employed for 
plantations only on particular occaſi- 
ons, where a- few may be neceſſary to 


* 


LR 
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form an immediate ſhade or blind, &c. 


in ſome particular place; but for 
neral work, be' perſuaded to employ 


chiefly young plants, either of your 


own raiſing, or purchaſed from the 
nurſeries, And for timber plantations 
in particular, ſuth plants ſhould be 
choſen as ate only from about two or 
three, to five or fix feet in height, 

- All the different ſorts of trees and 
ſhrubs, proper both for ornamental and 


timber plantations, may be had at all 
the public nurſeries moderately reaſon- 


able; though perſons, accommodated 
with ſcope of ground, may eaſily raiſe 
all the ſorts for their own private uſe: 
A ſmall nurſery will raiſe trees and 
ſnrubs enough to plant many acres of 
ö | 
Obſerve, that where plantations are 
intended principally for ornament, as 
great a variety as poſſible of the diffe- 
rent ſorts of hardy trees and ſhrubs 
ſhould be employed, to afford the greater 
ſource. of entertainment; and ſhould 
conſiſt both of lofty and middling trees, 
down'to the humbleſt ſhrub; diſpo- 
ſing the deeidudus and evergreen plants 
principally in ſeparate compartments ; 
ſometimes arranging the tree · kinds by 
themſelves; ſome in running irregular 
ntations, towards the boundaries of 
— lawns, parks, paddocks, &c, 
others in avenues, groves, thickets, 
and clumps, as aforeſaid, variouſly dif- 
poſed in different parts; and ſometimes 
arranging the trees and ſhrubs together, 
in forming ſhrubberies, wilderneſs, 
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he proper; and thoſe in groves may, 


ik open groves, be at fiſteen or twenty 


feet diſtance, and cloſe groves.ten. or 
twelve; for thickets, five or fix (cer, 
or cloſer in particular places, where a. 
very dark Thade, or thick coverture of 
wood is required; and in clumps of 
trees, may allow from five or ten to 


twenty feet between the. trees in each 


clump, yarying the diſtance occaſion-. 
ally, ag Alſo the forts and numbers of 
trees i ae, from two or three to ten 
or more: likewiſe the ſorm of the 
clumps ; ſome may be triangular, others 
re Low pentangular, &. and 


ome in curves, others in ſtraight lines, 


to cauſe the greater variety, And as 
to the ſhrubbery clumps, and wilder- 
neſs compartments, where the trees 
and ſhrubs are employed promiſcuouſly 
together, they may be planted. from 
five to ten feet diſtant; 
growth being placed backward eight or 
ten 'feet aſunder, placing the lower 
plants gradually forward according to 
their gradation of ſtature, to the loweſt 


in front, as above obſerved, at four or 


five feet diſtance : and if the trees and 


ſnrubs of the plantations in general are | 


diſpoſed ſomewhat in the quincunx 
way, they will appear to the greater 
advantage, _— | A 
But when deſigned to form large 
plantations into woods, &c, compe 

principally of foreſt and timber - trees 
for profit, particular ſorts muſt be cho- 
ſen, conſiſting both of deciduous and 


eſs, ever-green trees. Of the deciduous 


ſhady walks, and 'wood-works ; pla- 
cing the taller ' growth backward, and 
the lower in front; bordering the 
whole with the moſt beautiful flower- 
ing ſhrubs, and ſhowy ever-greens, eſ- 
cen next the principal walks and 

wns ; obſerving to vary the form of 
all the ſeveral compartments, ſome- 
times by bold ſweeps and curves out- 
ward and inward, of different dimen- 
ſions, other parts in long eafy bends, 
irregular projections and breaks, ſo as 


to diverſify the ſcene in imitation of 2 


natural plantation, Allow all the 
ſorts proper diſtances, which may. be 
from five or ten to fiſteen or twenty 
feet ; for example, the tall trees deſign- 
ed for continued plantations may be 
from ten to fifreen or twenty feet, va- 
rying the diſtance in different parts; 


according as light and ſhade, & may 


kinds chuſing the oak, elm, aſh, beee 
cheſnut, horabeam, birch, alder, ma- 
8 plane · tree, poplar, lime- 
„ walnut-tree, wild cherry-tr 
mountain-aſh, larch-tree, willow- 
hazetrree, &c. and of the ever-greens, 
the pine-trees, firs, cedar of Lebanon, 


holly-tree, bay- tree, laurel-tree, e- 
tree, ever- 


oak, box tree, aud 
ſome others, The particular deſcrip 
tion and culture of all which forts 
_— and ever-greens, are exhibited 
their proper genera, They are 
hardy, and will grow in almoſt: - 


common ſoil, rich or poor, and moſtly 


alſo in dry or mojſt ground, high or 
tow ; - Notting, however, particular 
ſorts to very low marſh foils, ſuch as 
the willow, fallow, and ofter, pox 


| poplar, 
alder, and other aquatics, which al 


proſper in places that are in a 
n Wa 


- 


. 


the taller - 


1 
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covered with water, and are the moſt. 
proper ſorts for the embelliſhing a 
mprovement of ſuch grounds: all t 
other ſorts will ſucceed in any other 
more upland places out of water; ob- 
ſerving, with reſpect to diſpoſition, the 
jduous and ever-greens ſhould ge- 
nerally be ſeparate, as obſerved for the i 
ornamental plantations, But the tr 
of the ſame trihe may ſometimes de in- 
termixed, and ſometimes different ſorts 
in ſeparate diviſions or quarters, as 
oaks in one, .elms in another, &c. re- 
marking likewiſe in timber plantations, for 
that all the trees ſhould be planted 
pretty "cloſe together, i e, not more 
than three or four ſeet diſtance, in or- 
der that they may mutually draw each 
other up tall, more expeditiouſly, and 
to allow for a gradual thinning, as 
hereafter directed. 
In forming woods, however, or plan- 
tations of timber. trees, the following 
hints in reſpe& to planting them are 
proper: to be obleryed, 
Let it therefore be remarked, that 
there are two methods practiſed in 
ing plantations of woodlands; one 
is by raiſing the trees from ſeed at once 


on the ground whey _ plantation is 


Intended to be, eſpecially of the deci- 
duous kind, and is Bol ed by ſowir 
the ſeed in drils, a yard aſunder, .a 
plants always to remain where rai- 
25 thinning them gradually: the other 
method is Þy reviouſly raiſing the 
25 in a nurſery, till two or three 
t high, then tranſplanting them into 
laces allotted them, in rows of the 
Pi diſtance, to allow alſo for gro 
dually thinning g 
Either of theſe two methods may be 
Practiſed, as ſhall ſeem moſt conyeni- 
ent to the owner; but the former, 
namely, raiſing the N lants where * 
are to remain, although it may be 
more expeditious, and at once get rid 
of the trouble of tranſplantation, yet 
they will require greater attendance for 
a few years, till the plants haye ſhot 
up out of the way of weeds ; but 
on the other hand, the trees always re- 
Lagen here raiſed, not diſturbed by 
removal, probably may make thegreat- 
er progrels. The latter method, how- 
ever, of raiſing the trees firſt in a nur- 
, is rather the moſt vo 


ne 238 being _ 
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gend to $9. attendance at firſt of th 
10 * rowth, However, every one 
is at liberty to make the experiment as 
it ſults his * 

The P | of the groynd for 
the fin ption of the or plants 
in theſe 8 — is by deep — 

rowing, * ground 

. — pla plough can employed z 
where this, however, gf any other til 
lage, is not practicable, we muſt uſe 
only young plants from the nugſery, 
SAC holes, &c. at proper diſtances, 

tion of each plant i w ; 
8 ge — ground can be tilled, it 
— prove very advantageous, per- 
ming it previouſly a year at leaſt 
before; ſowing it with a crop of tur- 
neps, or the like: when theſe come 
oft, well 2 and harrow the ground 
—＋ ſor the reception either of the 
or plants the enſuing ſeaſon. 

The moſt proper ſeaſon to perform 
this planting, either by ſeed or plants, 
is any time in dry mild weather, from 
October or November till February, 
though November and February are ra- 
ther the moſt eligible for moſt kinds 
of hardy tree ſeeds: however, here 
large tracts are to be planted, both 
methods muſt be purſued all winter, 
at every favourable opportunity, 
| If ſeed is intended, you muſibe well 
provided with ſeeds of the ſeveral de- 
ciduous trees in particular, which may 
be obtained at all the nurſecies and 
emigent ſeed-ſhops ; 1 then, for its re- 
ception, draw furrows or drills about 
two or three inches. deep, and three oc 
four feet aſunder, ſcatter the ſeed along 
the middle of the drills, and cover the 
earth evenly over them, the depth of 
the drills or furrows, and place ſcare- 
crows and traps to guard againſt the 
inſults of birds and, vermin. ' ' | 

But if deſigned. to ory the planta- 2 
tion with Joung plants, previouſly 
raiſed in bedg in the nurſety by the 
common OA let, the following 
practice be obſerved : Chuſe always 
young plants, only from two to three 


dor five or fix. feet high; and if very 


large plantations are intended, you 
may, to ſave time and trouble, take the 
plants immediately from the ſeed. bed, 
when ane or two feat high, —.— 
them any previous tranſplanta · 

«ng the acme uo ; — where — 


plantations it is maſt 
eligible 
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_ eligible to plant them out previouſly in 


nurſery rows, to bave two or three 
years growth : but for remarkable large 


| plantations, this would be a very great 


trouble and expence. Being, however, 
furniſhed with young plants, they are 
to be planted in rows, three or four 
feet aſunder, as directed for the ſeed, 
and one or two feet apart in the lines: 
they may be planted either by opening 
fmall apertures or holes with the ſpade 
for each plant; or, if very ſmall plants, 
it is ſometimes periormed by making 
only a lit or crevice with the ſpade for 


each plant; and ſome open ſmall 


* 


trenches the Whole length, then one 
inſerts the plahts whilſt another trims 
in the about their roots: fome 
again, in very large tracts, where the 
ſituation admits of good ploughing and 
harrowing to divide and break the 
earth into ſmall particles, open fur- 
rows with a plough, two be- 
ing employed in depoſiting the trees in 
the furrows, whilſt the plough follow- 
ing immediately with another furrow, 
covers the roots of the plants with-the 
earth thereof, 

The ground where the above plan- 
tations are.made ſhould be previouſly 
fenced all round with a deep ditch, &c, 
to guard againſt the encroachments of 


Whilſt theſe ions are youn 


they muſt have ſome' attendance 


weeds, which may be expedi- 
tiouſly executed by hoeing between the 


rows in dry weather, particularly by 
horſe- 


hoeing; and this care will be 
needfu} for two or three years, efpe- 
cially the ſeedling plantations, till the 
trees are advanced out of the. reach of 
weeds ; after which no farther trouble 
will be required until the trees are 


ready for the firſt fall or thinning, ſor 


poles, faggots, &c. 

In eight or ten years „ 
A2 . = 
fall by a te. thinning,” which 
will ſerve- for poles and faggot-wood, 
to pay towards.the expence of plant- 
ing, &c, but begin 
of the; plantation the year; thin- 
ning. out the weakeſt and moſd unpro- 
mifgng 22 firſt ; leaving a ſuſfi- 
ciency. 8 —— 
pretty cloſe, to grow yp for pur- 
poſes; the year following begin thin- 
ning angther- part, and ſo. continue-an 


dening, 


fung oaly part cipal 
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thinning-fall till got 
plantation; cutting each fall 
'near the. ground, leaving the 
to ſhoot out again, eſpecially of 
iduous kinds, and by that time 
ve made the laſt full, the firſt 
ve ſhot up, and to be cut 
fo the returns of fallings may 

to be every fix, ſeven, 
ght; or ten years, or more, accord. 
ing to-the uſes the or wood are 
wanted forz and if larger poles, &c. 
are wanted, the fall may be only once 
in fourteen, "eighteen, or twenty years, 
Rill, at every fall, being.careful alw 
to leave enough of the moſt thrivi 
plants for final ſtandards 3 leavi 
them pretty cloſe at firſt, that they 
mutually draw each other up io height 
but may be thinned every ſucceedi 
fall as they encreaſe in bulk, and m 
ſo as to leave a ſufficient quantity 
the principal trees at proper diſtances 
to grow up to timber, which, in their 
turn, as they become fit for the 
poſes intended, may alſo be felled ac- 
cording as there may be a demand for 
them to the moſt advantage; h 
young ones from the {tools coming up- 
in proper ſucceſſion as ſubſtitutes, f 
as the ground may be always occupied. 

PLANTING, Planting is the 

of inſerting plants, feeds, and 
in the earth, ſor the purpoſe of 
tion 


There are various methods of plant- 
ing in practice for different ſorts ot 
plants, ſeeds, and roots ; ſuch as hole 

ting, treneh planting, trenching- 
planting, ſlit or crevice planting, 
holeing-in planting, - drill} planting, 
beddiog-in planting, furrow phanti 
dibble planting, planting wi balls 67 
earth about the root, planting io pots, 
&c, all of which methods of plant 
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[ 
be con 
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ate occaſionally uſed by great mee 
gar- 


titiogers in the ſeveral branches 
according as the ſeveral me- 
thode hal} ſeem moſt eligible for dif- 
ferent or particular F rts of plants. 
1. Hole-Planting,- This is the prin- 
method piaQiſed in the' final 
ting of all forts of trees and ſhrubs 
the full ground, by opening with a 
ſpade round holes in the ground, at 
certain di ſtances, one for the reception 
of each plant, Each hole ſhould 56 
digged Capacious enough to admit 3 
the roots 0f- the wee or ſhrub freely 
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+ every-way to their full ſpread,” with- 
out touching the fades of the hole; and 
about one ſpade. deep, or a little more 
or leſs, or according to the ſize of the 
roots, ſo as, when planted, the upper - 
moit ones may be only about three 
iuaches below the common. ſurface, or 
about as low as they were beſore in 
- the ground, which is diſcoverable by 
 examining/the bottom of the ſtem of 
the tree; though i in very moiſt foils, 
Where the water is apt to ſtand, the 


' holes ſhould rather be ſhallow, ſo as 
the uppermoſt roots may ſtand full as 


high as the general level, or higher if 
nit ſhall ſeem neceſſary, raiſing the 
' und about them, eſpecially. in win- 
| tr planing let the holes, however, 
of a proper width and depth, ac- 
cording to the above rules, looſening 
by the bottom well; and if too deep, it 
1 is eafily remedied in. the time of plant- 
ing, by ſhaking vp the tree as you;ſhall 
occafion ; obſerving in digging out 
each hole, to lay the earth in a heap 


| cloſe to the edge, in order to be ready 


to fill in again: the holes being ready, 
then, having trimmed the roots, &c. 
of the trees, place one tree in the 
middle of the hole, making all its 
roots ſpread equally around, a per- 

holding the plant erect by the 
nem, whilft another. with his ſpade 
caſts i in the earth about the roots, tak- 
ing particular care to break all large 
clods, and trim in-ſome of the fineſt 
mould firit all round about the roots 


ingeneral, ſhaking the tree occaſionally, 


10 cauſe the fine ſoil to fall in cloſe 
among all the ſmall roots and fibres; 
at the ſame time, if the tree ſtands too 
deep, ſhake it up gently to the proper 
height, and having filled in the earth to 
the top of the hoſe, tread it gently all 
round, firſt round the outſide to ſettle 
the earth cloſe to the extreme roots, 
continuing the treading: gradually to- 
wards the ſtem, to which tread the 
mould moderately firin, but no where 
too hard; only juſt to ſettle the end. 
and ſteady the. plant in an upright 

fition ;; then pare in all the remaining 


earth evenly. round the tree, to the 


width, of the hole, raiſing it ſomewhat 
above the general level of the ground, 
to allow, for ſettling, 73 it alſo a 

s and finiſh it off a little 


low at top, baſon-like, the better to 


13 retain the moiſture ſrom 


pn 
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rains, and occaſional . in 
ſpring and ſummer, particularly to the 
choicer kinds of trees and ſhrubs, - | 
After performing this planting, if 
in winter, or. late.in ſpring, it may be 
of advantage to the choicer kinds of 
trees and ſhrubs to mulch them, i. e. 
to lay ſome long mulch at top of all 
the earth, both to keep out the winterꝰs 
froſt, and prevent the drying winds 
and drought of ſpring and fummer 
from penetrating to the roots before the 
trees are well rooted in their ne quar- 
ters. But ſome, inſtead of muich, uſe 
graſs turfs, turned topſy-turvy, eſpe- 
cially when planting upon any graſs 
ground, or any out · plantations where 
turſs of graſs can be obtained; or in 
orchards, where the ground is 'graſs 3 
in which caſe it may be proper to bank 
ſome turfs round the ſides and top of 
each hole; particularly tor large trees, 
which will ſteady them more effectu- 
ally, as well as preſerve the moiſture, 
if much dry weather ſhould happen 
the ſucceeding ſummer. 

The above work, however, of mulch- 
ing or turfing new-planted trees, is 
not abfolutely neceſſary to our common 
hardy kinds of fruit-trees, foreſt-trees, 
and ſhrubs; though it may prove be- 
neficial to all ſorts, but more icu- 
larly to the more tender kinds of wall 
fruit -· trees, and more delicate ſorts of 
flowering-ſhrubs, choice ever-greens, 
and ſome kinds of herbaceous peren- 


nials. 1 
2. Trench Planti his method is 
ſometimes practiſed in the nurſery-way, 


in putting out ſeedling and other ſmall 
trees and ſhrubs in rows; is alſo uſed 
for planting box edgings; ſometimes 
likewiſe for planting ſmall hedge-ſets, 
— and always in —— Aſparagus, 
is. performed by opening a long 
narrow trench with a ſpade, making 
one ſide upright, ſo place the plants 
againſt the upright ſide, and turn the 
earth i — upon their — "ar 
renching-in Þ lanti [ 
alſo. ſometimes practi 24 450 in light pli- 
able-working ground, ſor planting 
young trees in the nurſery - way, and 
ſometimes in planting hedgo-ſets, c. 
and is performed by digging along by 
2 line, about one ſpade wide, and 
planting us vou go on. The method 
is this: a line is ſet, then =P oP 
plants ready, and with your ſpade t 
g | N N Zinning 
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nning at one and ſanding ſide . 
. 8 the 3 out à ſpit of 
earth, which forming a ſmall apertu 
another perſon being ready with the 
plants, he ditectiy depoſits one in the 
opening, whilſt the digger proceeds 
with the digging. one ſpade wide, co- 
vers the roots of the plants with the 
| earth of the next ſpit 3 and another 
1 being thereby alſo formed, 

place therein another plant, the digger 
ſtill proceeding, covers its roots, as 
before, with the next ſpit of earth, 
and ſo on to the end of the row; play 
cing them at,about a foot, or fifteen or 
eighteen inches aſunder, according to. 
the ſize of the plants; obſerving, when 

lanting larger trees with more ſpread» 
ing roots, by this method, chat inſtead 
of digging the trench only one ſpade 
wide, two may probably be requiſite 
for the proper reception of the roots; 
likewiſe in forming the opening for 
each.plant, make it capacious enough 
to receive the roots ſreely, digging. the 
earth over them as above. After hav- 
ing planted one row, either (mall or 
large plants, tread the earth evenly 
along to ſettle it to the roots, and ttea- 
dy the plants all equally upright. 

4+ Slit, Planting. ]--This method is 

rformed by. making 
with a ſpade in the ground, at parti- 
cular diſtances, for the reception of 
ſmall trees and ſhrub plants. A lit 
being made for. each plant, which are 


inſerted as you go on; and is practiſed. 


ſometimes in the nurſery-way, &c, in 


putting out rows of . ſmall plants, 


ſuckers, &c. at. from about a foot to 


eighteen inches or two ſeet high, and. 


that have but ſmall roots; it is alſo 
ſometimes praftiſed for final planting 
in out-grounds, where very large tracts 
of foreſt-trees are intended, and that 
they are to be planted out at the above 
fizes, and by the moſt expeditious and 
cheapeſt method of planting; the fol- 
lowing is the method. —_ 
Aline is ſet, or a mark made accord- 


_ ingly ; then having a quantity of plants. 
ready, for they muſt be planted as you 
proceed in making the flits, a man 


therefore having a good clean ſpade, 
he ſtrikes it into the ground with its 


back cloſe to the line or mark, forms , 
a crevice, taking it out again directly, 


ſo as to leave the flit open, gives another 


ſtroke at right angles with the firſt, | 


- k 


Alits or crevices / 
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then the perſon with the plants inſerts 


one immediately into the ſecopd-m 
crevice, bringing it up cloſeto the fart 


and directly preſs the earth cloſe to the 


2 with the foot ; proceeding in the 
e manner to inſert another plant ;z 


and ſo on till all is finiſhed, which is a 


very expeditious way of putting out 


ſmall plants, for any conſiderable plan- 
ttion, — A man and a boy by this 


method will plant ten or fiiteen hun- 
dred, or more in a day. 


A uit 
5.  Holeing-in Planting, ] — This is _ 
ſometimes uſed in the nurſery -way in 


light looſe ground, alſo ſometimes in 
2 * potatoes, &c.. in pliable ſoils, 

The ground being previouſly. digged 
or trenched, aud à line placed, they 


proceed thus: a perſon with his ſpads 
takes out a ſmall ſpit of earth, to form 


a little aperture, in which another per- 
ſon directly depoſits . a, plant, c. the 
digger at che ſame time taking another 


2 at a little diftance, turns the earth - 
t 


ereot into the firit hole over the roots, 
lacing directly anotber plant in this 
ond opening, the digger covers it; 
with the earth of a third, and ſo on to 
the end of the row. 


6. Drill Planting.]—This is by draw-, by, 


ing drills with an hoe from two to four. 
or five inches deep, for the reception, 
of ſeeds and roots, and. is à commo- 
dious method of planting many ſerts 
of large ſeeds, ſuch as walnuts," che- 
nuts, and the like; ſometimes alſo. 
broad beans, but always for kidney-, 


beans, and peas: likewiſe for planting; _ 


many ſorts of bulbous roots, when ta; 
be depoſited in beds by themſelves. 
The drills for all which pur 
ſhould be drawn with a hoe, two or 
three inches deep; though for large 
kinds of bulbous roots, four. or five. 


inches depth will be requiſite, cover- 


ing in the ſeeds and. roots with the 
earth, always the depth of the drills, 


| 7. Bedding in Planting. I This is: . 
frequently practiſed for planting che 


choicer kinds of flowering bulbs, ſuch. 
as Hyacintks, &c. alſo for larger ſeeds o 
trees, as acorns, large nuts, and other 
larger kinds of ſeeds, ſtones, and ker- 
nels, and is performed by drawing the, 


earth ſrom off the tops of the beds ſome 


inches depth, then planting the ſeeds or 
roots, and covering them over with 
the earth, drawn off for that purpoſe; 
after the following method: 


1 8 


EY 


—_ —— — — » 
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td or tfenched, raked, and err A. 

| beds three or four feet wide, with 
Keys between bed and bed; then with 
& rake or ſpade trim the earth evenly 
from off the top of the bed into the 
alleys, from three to four or five inches 
deep for bulbous roots, and for ſeeds, 


dne or two, according to what they are, 


and their ſize; then, if for bulbou 
roots, draw lines along the ſurface of 


the bed, nine inches diſtance, place the 
roots bottom downward, along the 


Ines, fix or eiglit inches apart, but, 
Iif- ſeeds,” they may de ſcattered pro- 
miſeuouſſy; and having thus. planted 
ene bed, then with the ſpade, let the 
Earth that was drawn off into. the alley, 
Be ſpread evenly upon the bed agai 
over the roots or ſeed, &. beldg firs. 
ful to cover all equally the above 
depth, and to rake the ſurface ſmooth, 
This method is much in practice 


_ among floriſts for the choicer forts of 


bulbous flowers. 

The nurferymen alſo practiſe this 
method in planting many of their larger 
eds, nuts, Kc. | 
8. Furrow Planting. ]J-——This is by 
drawing furrows With a plough, and 
depoſiting ſets or plants in the furro w, 
covering them in alſo with the plough, 


and is ſometimes practiſed for planting 


potatoe-fers in fields, and has been 
Qiſed in planting young trees for 
tracts of foreit-tree plantations, 
where the cheapeſt and moſt expedi- 
tious method is required; but this 
method can be practiſed only in light 
pliable ground, and is performed thus: 
A furrow being drawn, one or two per- 


. ſons are employed in placiny theſets or 


ants in the furrow, whilſt the plough 

ollowing immediately with another 

farrow, turns the earth thereof in upon 
the roots of the plants. 


9. Dibble Planting, This is the 
moſt commodious method for Planting 
moſt ſorts of fibrous-rooted ſeedling 


ts, particularly all the herbaceous 


[oven ; allo for planting ſlips, off ſets, 


ahd cuttings, both of herbaceous and 


| ſhrubby kinds; likewiſe for ſome kinds 


of ſeeds and roots, ſuch as broad - bean, 
tatoe-ſets, Jeruſalem artichokes, and 
e-radifh-fets, with numerous forts 


of bulbous roots, &. and is _— 
' tioufly performed with a dibble or 
ſotting · tick, therewith making a'nar- 


„„ 
row Hole 7n the'earth for each plant, 
inſerting them in each hole, always as 
you go on ; obſerving the following 

_—_ | | | 


Having a dibble, or ſetting-Nick, it 
is uſed by thruſting it into the earch in 
a perpendicular deſcent, in depth as 
the particular plants, c. may require 
directly inſerting the plant, ſeed, ot 
ſet, according as each hole is made, 
clofing the hole immediately by a ſtroke 
of the dibble. So proceed dibbling the 
holes, and planting as you go on, at 
particular diſtances and ce ac- 
cording to the nature of the plants, &c. 
obſerving, in ſetting any kind of plants, 
fi ; cuttings, and the like, having long 
Manks or ſtems, it is proper to make 

a proper depth, to admit them 
ſome conſiderable way in the ground; 
for example, cabbage-plants, ſavoys 
&c, ſhould be planted down to their 


leaves; lips and cuttings ſhould be 


inſerted two parts of three, at leaſt, in 
the ground; "being particularly careful, 
in dibbling-in all ſorts of plants, to 
cloſe the holes well in every part about 
the roots, by ſtriking the dibble dint. 
ways into the ground, fb as to ſtrike 
the mould firſt firmly up to the root 
and fibres, at the ſame time bringing 
it cloſe to the ſtem for in dibble plant- 
ing, many only ftrike the earth about 
the neck of the pang, 260 the lower 
part of the hole is left hollow 
about the roots; but by ſtriking the 
ble firſt at the root part, you fix 
the plant effectually, then a ſtroke of 
the dibble at the top of the ground 
finiſhes, by _—_ up every part of 
the aperture, In this manner continue 
plariting and Ane each hole as you 
o on, perfectly cloſe, that neither the 
un, air, nor penetrating winde, can 
enter, this being of much importance, 
t often diſregarded, as we may often 
ſee the holes that art neceffarily made 
in fixing the plants left open, though 
each hole at the inſertion of {x plant, e 
at one ſtroke of the dibble, niay be 
elcfſed with the utmoſt facility, 7 
10. Planting with Balls of Earth about _ 
tHe Robti. . This is the removing a 
tant with a large ball of earth about 
its roots, ſo as the plant by having its 
roots firmly attached th the Turround- 
ing ball of earth, it (ill, during the 
operation, continues'its growing ſtate 
without receiving any ot but vyry little 


* 
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check from its removal; and is often id en ſer the convenience of moy. 
practiſed more particularly to the more | ing forme corious forts chen in flower” 
delfcats and thoitet Kinds of exotics, . ts occaſional, ener fro" the ſun's 
both trees, "ſhrubs, and hier bacgous/' rays, and excefive. rains, in order to 
plants likewife when intended to rg. preſerve their” bradty, and prolong the” 
move ny fort of tree or plant gut of tim of their bloom; ſuch a the fine 
the propef plarttidy ſeaſon, ag very late avriculas, carnations, Kc. 
i che or In funbmer, it is enn? In planting in pots, It it highly re- 

ble deo tranfplant it with a good bal quite carefully to adapt the fizes to 
of thrth; to preſerve it more nes A the ze and natoce of the different” 
in tte ot growth. Obſervitg, ſome plums intended to be potred; if (mall 
trees and fhrubs are more Uitficyſt to plants, begin firſt With ſmall” pots, 
remove with u ball'than moſt kinds of one plant only to esch pot, eſpecially 


But wen trees or flituds, with/bajls' once 4 year, to others, once In two or 
to their 


baſket und alf; cut it here and there in to the fle of the Lange” is not only 
re commodious for 


ing them into pots a fize larger,” it ad- 
chrough the fides of the bafker; de- miſt fun 


vantage in many | 
all tender plants, *f6tme of our choice 


and trobbleforhs,” © © © ©! tobe obſerved, OO 
* 13: Plinthig ih eck This iy prac. * Having the pots and toute eddy for 
fed to alt tend 


— ats 3 ard it is Iikewife oy fer- hell dver each Hofe at the bottom 
Prackiled eso hey Hoc the pots, both to prevent the holes 
Vor. I. N ee | being 


% 


Wy up, 


dra. 


being clogged and ſtopped. with the 
earth, and the earth from being waſhed 
out with occaſional watering ; alſs to 
ar the roots of the plants getting 


z, then having ſecured the E. 


or ſome earth i in the bottom of eac 
t, from two or three to five or 


inches or more in depth, na 


ty, the Bag, N » that 
the roots of the t ; this 
t the plant in the middle che 
pot upon the earth, in an upright po- 


fition, making its "roots, if 2 2 


„ fibres which are produged, ſo 


ball of earth, ſpread equally every wa 
about adding a l of fine mou 
out all the roots and Abres, ſhakir 
t to cauſe the earth to ſettle cl, 
Ae 3 * the hay time, if the root 
d too low, e it tly u 
1 ſhall ſee occaſion ; 2 Mk. 
filled the pot with earth, reſs it + in 
all round with the hand, 
moderately firm in every 'part, and 
feady the upright poſture of the plant, 
raiſing the earth however within about 
an inch, or leſs, of the top of the 
po, it will ſettle lower ; for ſome void 


to ſettle it 


gs occaſionally: as ſoon as the 
potted, give direQly _ 


ii at top is neceſſary to receive wa- 


is thus 
more. effeually cloſe about all the 


roots, and omen their rooting ea ſc 


expedition in the new earth; re- 


peating hey waterings both before and 


aſter they have taken root, as occation 
requires. Mas. 
0% eryations on flanting n 
'The ficſt thing fn in 2 ating 51 
trees is to prepare the fun» (accord- 
ing to the after ſorts of trees you 
intend to plant) before the trees are 
taken out of the earth ; for you ſhould 
uffer them to remain 2s little time out 
ground as poſſible. 
In taking up the trees, you ſhould 
efylly dig away the earth round 
oa roots, ſo as 4 come at their ſeve- 


ral parts to cut them off; for if they 


are torn out of the ground without 
= Lr roots 0 the ken e 
| much, to t injury 
1 N on fo taken 
e — thing is to repare 

anting z in oing o which, 
= two things to be principally 
regarded ;_ the one is to prepare the 
| Er- een hs 
in ſuch a manner, as. ** 


to e 1 


a. of trees are 1 5 epat 
thoderate watering, to ſettle the earth 


be as being 5 5 


* 
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moſ} ſerviceable in proofing the fax 


ture growth of the tr | 
And firſt, ay. to Hay 1H 3 all the. 

ſmall fibres arg to be cut off as near to 

the place from 7 — they are produ · 


n 5 hey are Al ihe up; 

erwiſe the air Will turn al t 

roo 44304 aber black, which, Eee, 
to remain on when. the tree is. 

planted, will grow dy.and decay, 

and thereby greatly injure. the on 


ay be (excepti er- 
fix BELLA as e e 


the 
* 40 Tre lp. 5 


are cut ou ſhould 


bruiſed or broken roots moor, ae 
wiſe they are apt to rot, and 
the trees ; you ſhould. allo cot 


gently e N whigh crof each oth r, 


t roots ( — 
be cut Bal ; io 
og roots are .regul 
they may in ſome meaſure 3 15 
s of a, hand when ſpread open ; 
then you ſhould ſhorten the lar 25 
in proportion to the age 
the tree, and alſo the he parcular for 
or the 


al 'f — 
e binds arid ay e | 


* wile in on 


— . 4 tor. .9} 
year old from . — — may 


be left Won he on pig ade ED 
but in older trees . 
mh rt ogy bt this 


ae e e 5 . 


e next isla 
_ which muſt 
formed in different 
l trees N 755 — 


tended # wa Iy 97 


"omg part of 
uld remain on until x 


et rw dag ook 5 . 
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this not — the riew root. 
if — — ate defi for Rand L 
Fes prune off all the ſmall 

anthes cloſe to the places where they 
are produced; as alfo 8 ＋ ch 
which erofs each other th 
motion, when igita bt ” wind, 
rub and brviſe thieif bark, ſo as to 0&- 
cation many times great wounds in 
thoſe places ; befides, jt makes a dit 
agreeable ance to the fight, and 
adds to thecloſenefs of its head, which 
ſhovld be aliviys avoided in fruit-trees, 
whoſe branches ſhould be pteſerved as 
far diſtant from each other, as they are 
uſually produced when in regylat wa 
of growth (which is in all forts of tress 
proportionibleto the fize of their Raves 
— magnitude of their fruft.) 


— 


to return : Aſter Having diſplaced 
branches; you ſhowld alfo cyt off 2 
fach parts of brahehes as hive by a 
accident deen — or wounded ; 
thoſe will remain a diſigteeable 
and often d diſeaſe in the 


wat 


— 
ting, we mut now Er. to the 
them into the ground; but be- 
tote this, we woufd adviſe, if the trees 
have deen long out of the ground, 
them ener ee te 
them in water eight or ten hours 1 


they are proces: 
in ſuch manner = wo n char hats 
remain e their roots only 
immerſed therein; which will ſwell t 
dried veſſels of the roots, and pre 


mn 
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in a few gie, But 
ral 100 the the frag 4 Teng e grou 
12 find I 


their roots will exten 
riſhment, though *H | E. 
rock or gravel de not three inches thi 
as may be frequently ohſet ved, where 
trees are growing vpon ſuch ſoils. 
Having thus planted, the trees, 
ſhould provide a parcel of akes, w 
ſhould be driyen down by the ſides of 
the trees, and faſtened thereto to ſup- 
them froth beiog blown dowp, gr 
aced/ by the wing, and 24 
ſome mulch u the ſurfa e of * 


Bd Ari jr roots, to p 
earth from dying. | 
This is.to 88 under ſtood of ſta 
trees, which caſt their leaves; for ſu; 
t 'ﬆs are planted ** Walle, * 
have their WIE 


wall h N 
br prope £ Nig Tp ed 82701 
Ir five inches f mt the w 


ifg thelt 25 N nes .and the 
ſhoot, 
be cut down is 


i 
ee 


1 0 e ns 5 a 

be 2 ious 1 U Wat 8 

in 6 to them than g T's 
mples enough: pf h f th is Kind 

may 1 ſeen in in parts of 

England; and by an experiment 

the roo late Rey, 575 Hales, In, 2. — 


a dwarf ar- tits j 
toe the quan 45 


tity 4 7 855 - 
n. N. : 
e of wy - 
the cut-off * in t 


2 . 


fo ſaturz 
with yy by ſtanding. i 


K - J Te; 


thetn to imMibe nouriftiment from the SO of it could not be d 
earth, In fixing of them, great regard An t was 
| ſhould be had t the _— or the (oi), 8 Nr was of 
which, if cold ind moi 1 thereby more capable to 
ſhould be anted very ſh 28 2 quantity of i moifture fhan ſuc 
If it be a rock or gravel, n will be 7 * ae e e 
L 7 W fo thar d 4 ſuch tres 
32 Klan re eters 8 pro 
than to dight 282 7 Les 
an ir op Wich earth a ues d ge on 

ted) whereby the are p . pave 5, my bs 
ed as dt Were e . 5 Bae eee 
Nttle room ir ro6rs to ext es v 
fo that after e three om Fee . 5 eee 8 
when their 15 5 ee ih 
2 bf the hls. thi 88 hopped ts 
the rock et of {eval 4 ei get no fü . 

and the trees will decline, and Ce 2 
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Hix or forty ſeet; for apricots, ſixteen 
of eighteen feet; apples, twenty-five 
or thirty feet; peaches and nectarines, 
twelve feet ; cherries and plumbs, 
"*Ewenty-five feet, according to the good- 
neſs of the ſoil, or the height of the 


N Wall. , e : 


It is common to- hear perſons. re- 
marking, that from the preſent ſpi- 
rit of planting, great advanta 


. will accrue to the public by the in- 


creaſe of timber; but whoever is the 
leaſt ſkilled in the growth of timber, 
'muſt know, that little is to be expeti- 
ed from moſt of the plantations which 
have lately been made; for there, ate 


| Jew perſons who have had this in their 


view when they.commenced planters, 
and of thoſe few. ſcarce any of them 
have ſet out right; for there never was 
any valuable timber produced, from 
trees which were tranſplanted of any 


*confiderable ſize, nor is any .of by 


timber of the trees which, are. trant- 
Planted-young, equal in goodnefs. t 
that which has grown from the ſee 
unremoved. Beſide, if we conſider the 
orts of trees which are uſually planted, 
t will, be found," that they are notade- 
Tigned for timber ſo that upon th 
hole, it is moch to be doubted, whe- 


ther the late method of planting ha 


not rather been prejudicisl to, 1 
growth and increaſe of timber, than 
otherwiſe, Arne i 
© Moſt people are fo much in a hurry 
about planting,” as not to take time to 
Prepare their ground for the reception 
of trees, but frequently make holes 
and ſtick in the trees, amongſt all ſorts 
of rubbiſh which is growing upon the 
nd : nor has any care been aſterward 


taken to, dig the ground, or root out 


the noxjous plants; but the trees have 
been left to Rruggle with theſe bad 
neighbours, Which have had long 


, Fefſion of the ground, and have eſtab- 


iſhed thechſeldes ſo firongly, as not to 
be eaſily overcome ʒ therefore what can 
po expend from ſuch plantations ?— 
is is to be underſtood of deciduous 
trees; for the pines and firs, if once 
Well rooted in the ground, will ſoon 


| ger the beter If the plants and deſtroy 


* 


* Every perſon who propoſes to plant, 


mould prepare the ground well before- 


and, by trenching or deep ploughing 
t, and clearing it from'the roots of all 
7 498) 4 CI F14 hy BY 4% HS 4HIL „„ 


aud gen 
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bad weeds, for. by ſo doing there win 


be a foundation laid ſor the future ſuc- 
ceſs of the r Alſo we adv 
no perſon'to undertake more of t 
work than he can afterward keep clean, 


_ for, all plantations of deciduous trees 


will require this care, at leaſt for ſeven 
years aſter they are made, if they hope 
to ſee the trees thrive well. Therefore 
all ſmall plantations ſhould have the 
ground annually dug between the trees, 
and as to thoſe which are large, it 
ſhould be ploughed between them. 
This will encourage: the roots of the 
trees to extend themſelves, whereby 
they will find a much greater ſhare of 
nouriſhment, and by looſening of the 
ground, the moiſture and air will more 
eaſily penetrate to the roots, to the no 
ſmall advantage of the trees, But be- 
ſides this operation, it will be abſolute- 
ly neceſſary to hoe the ground three or 
ſour times in ſummer, either by hand 
or the hoe-plough, This will be ob- 
jected to by many, on account of the 
ex pence; but if the firſt hoeing is per- 
formed early in the ſpring, beſore the 
weeds, have gotten ſtrength, à great 
quantity of ground may be gone over 
in a ſhort time; and if the ſeaſon is 
dry when it is performed, the weeds 
. will, preſently. die after they are cut; 
and if this, is repeated before the 
ome up again to any ſize, it will be 
ound the cheapeſt and very beſt huſ- 
. bandry ; ſer it the weeds are ſuffered 
to grow till they are large, it will be a 
much greater expence to oot them out 
and make the, ground clean; beſide, 
the weeds will rob the trees of great 
ait of their nouriſmment. We have 
4A ha been told, that it is neceſſa- 
ry to let the weeds grow among trees 
in ſummer, in order to ſhade their 
roots, and keep the ground moiſt; hut 
this has come from perſons of no ſkill. 
For it weeds are, permitted .to grow, 
they will draw away, all moiſture from 
the roots of the trees for: their own 
nouriſhment, fo that the trees will be 
thereby Err , of the kindly dews 
| tle. ſhowers. of rain, which are 
of great loryice to young plantations; 
and theſe will be entirely drawn away 
by the weeds, Which will prevent their 
penetrating of the ground, ſo that it is 
only the great rains which can deſcend. 
to the roots of the trees. And wbo- 
ee 


— ö 3» 
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Tf they will dot try the experiment, 
keeping —_— of the plantation clea 
and ſuffer weeds to grow on ano- 
ther; they will ſoon be convinced of 
the truth by the growth of che trees. 
And though this cleaning is attended 
with an expence, yet the ſucceſs will 
overpay 
pleaſure of ering” the | pore anveys 
clean. 

PrianTWEeatty Tart, Ste WAY- 
FARING' Tarts, 

PLOUGHING, Plovghs Hem to 
haves been invented in the rudeſt times, 
and, till very lately, to have had little 
improvement, 
on this head, however, 
nious perſons within 


by ſome 
tew Years, 


thews: what is practicable; and we 
— will lead: ers to the ſumd vſcful ; 
uit. 
Tho firſt kin of tillage was ebe. 


bly with the ſpade, and were that as 
convenient for large quantities of 
ground, as it is uſeful where it can be 
properly employed, no inſtrument in 
the world could be compared to it. 
But when whole fields came to be 
turned up and' tilled, it was natural to 
deviſe ſomemethod of ſaving the labour 
of men; and conſequently, the plough 
which may be called a kind of ſpade 
drawn by horſes,” was invented. 

As this was more and more frequent- 
ty uſed, its form became probably a 
lirtle altered, but improvements have 
been in nothing ſo flow : and this in- 
ſtrument, of ſuch univerſal uſe, and 
vaſt advantage and importance to man- 
kind, is ſtill capable of many _ 
and it till wants them, | 

All tillage, it i evident, bas tes uch. 
vantatze from dividing and breaking the 
earth into à great many parts. The 
you as it is wrought by the hand of 
workman, does this moſt perſe&tly, 


and it is for! this reaſon that gardens - 


are more ſertile than fields z but it may 
not be impoſſible, if propet perſons 
will-ſet themſelves about it, now that 
they know in at the ' greateſt 


feQion of tillage conſiſts, to make the 
— ob by: mnetolanprovemets, du 


7 The advantage of the ſpade over the 


plough is, that it-goys deeper, and 
Geis the. land. into more particles, 


* the plough, when — 
ftruQure- ſhalt be fully perfeQed, is 


and divide the earth as muct & 
this; beſide the additional - 


What has been done 


This, ſo far 286 we know, wit the 
geſt and original plough, and* it Us 
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certainly capable of this. The fout- 
coultered plobgh is an excellent con- 
trivance, and ſhews, that there is vo- 
thing Imptacticable in the * 
forming a plough that mall 


than the ſpade; *' 
The ancient PREY ne 


the beſt accounts we have of it 


no coulter, nor eartfi.-boird,” a the 


hare, always going obliquely, ſerved 
as an carth«beard ;* and the two 
which were the corners of 2 piece 
wood lying under the ſhare, did t 
office of ground wrefts, G 
This ſort of plongꝶ is uſed 1 in 1 
and even in ſome party of Frange' 
this time; "Tt'ſefves for the turning 
of light 1 but it would do nothi 
with our and tou ſoil in 
een 


very plain and fimple comrivance. 

did the office for which it was intended, 
in the place where it was invented; 
dut it was not fit for other lands, aud 
other countries, and” Uhorelore is, was 
altered 

In thoſe paves! of realy; ads the 
ſoil is perfectiy fofr and mellow, this 

inſtrument docs very well. to keep it 
tillage ; but even in theſe favourable 
lands it is very unfit fot the bring) 
them into this Eondition ; for wh 
they have lain in graſs; and have any 
turf upon them, oY is very difficult to 
manage them with it: They are 'obli- 
ged to go two or three times over 4 
-land before the turf is all broken. 
Theſe ploughs, for want of a 
ter to cu the Turf, tear it to 
with cat a ard peſs and diffi cul 
dut when it is' once cat through, 
ſoil being ſoft "dd tender, they ea 
deeper. 

As our folly very different frown ie 
of thoſe countries, our plobghs are ne- 
ceſſarily made di , for other ie 
they could hot cut ſt- 'The nec 


per- "of a coulter to our᷑s is very plain, Be- 


cauſe of the thickneſs to be cut, ang 
that neteſſity Was doubtlefs the mot 
of the invention! Our ploboghs, hen 
well made, cut *off the futrow at the 
bottom flatwiſe, and therefore it "is 
as thick on the land fide as on the fur. 
row ſide: but the plough cannot break 
it off ſrom the whicke land at ſuch u 
thickneſs, 


- 


—— ͤ — — — — — — 


2 0 
thickneſs, ſo.t at peremuſt be cout 


ter to cut it o his means the 
row is turned perfietty whole, and 
0 2 e turf of it is broken,— 
| Os ro ie long without new turn- 
e graſs from the edges will 


the other fi which was the bot- 
| fam of the Fee: before turning, but 
ow become the. ſurface of the 


W's 70 land be left thus, it will ſoon 
greener with grafs than it was be- 
toughing, and the graſs, ſpread- 
bow its roots, will bios it firmly and 
toughly together; JA that — will 
quire a great deal of time and labour 
ring it into a condition for the ſer- 
vice it is intended to, anſwer, - - 
This bas ſhewn the inſufficiency of 


the common plough, and from a ſenſe 
of this, has ariſen the invention of the 
Tour: coultered kind, to be deſcribed 
. hereafter, Several others have been 


the ſeveral kinds Le 
«gh uſe in E 


common 
t= in ſhape 2 form in various 
ces; ly accor 
he _ and par 
of the 2 Some have longer and 
ter beams; N 


to the fancy 
and there are 


tat varieties in the = and ſorm 
5 the ſhare, the coniter, and the 


general, without. regarding the 

7 of particular places, there is 

— reaſon fo av reſpect to the na- 
. ſoi on which jt is to be 

ed. hus, E general, t 

et is for ſtiff clay. ſhould 228 

nd broad, with 3 deep head, 


Hovld be long, and very little bend- 
ng, rn 1 large wing; and the 

dad, ſo as to make a 
| 751 . The plough for mode- 


rate foils ſhould be fomewhat ſmaller 
SS the 2 bur, broad at the 


—.— the 
and m and the ſnare nar- 
pur {= win _ up to arm 
go The — 38 foils ſuch 
. nt ſoils, 
Rs the like, ſhould be lighter 
und ſmaller any of theſe, 


advantage above he 


— 4 differs very 


; — wt 
to the nature for mol 2 


a5 deen earth-board, ſo that it may 
ra up a large furrow, The covlter 


R 


The 
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coulter ſhould be more citenlar and 
thipner, and the wing not fo large. 
„This ie a direction contained in a 
ſmall. compaſs, yet it will give the 


i pet's the general rale for his. conduct 
d, and form a new turf or ſward 


"SA. 


1 and K 
neral manner ſuit the 
of his plough to 
never make any t errors» 6.4 
Ploughs are ſometimes made with 
wheels, and ſometimes without, but 
in general the wheels are 4 very great 
advantage z there ate elreumſtances in 
which they are troubleſome, and there- 
fore it is fit they ſhould be in ſome 


and in this ge- 
' bulk Tl 
„ and be 


ploughs omitted. 


The ploagh, which,; from its great 
others, tnight be 
eſteemed the firſt great improvement 


in England, is the wheel-ploughz that 


ſrom the place w it was 
uſed has K g Ca the Hertſord- 
ſhice plough. confiſts. of a 


and handle, 2 —— an earth 
ſheath, a ſhare, a epultor, + pin, 5 
low, and wheels. 

This Hertfordſhire plvegly or 2 
mon wheel-plough; as it is 'uſually 
Rrong, and is ſerviceable 

: it is very eaſily mana- 
ged, it fallen the borſe lightly; and it 
ſuits almoſt every kind of land. The 
greateſt exception to its uſe is in miry 


clay in winter; becauſe the wheels cut 


into them, and clog and tick when 
they are work'd at that time of the 
Ycar. — — AW 
when ſummer fallows are to be plough- 
ed, and when a graſs ground 25 to be 
plough turned up for arable, for it turtis the 
turf very Fel, and is very fit-for un- 
even ground, and for the drieſt ſummer 
ated ag Some make this plough 
Joe manner, with the ha 
ing of one fide, but this renders it 
— 9 —.—— the 
l eafy, and people, not 
poi A. ty by 3 | 
qved it grea making 
F This is in a manner the 
vſed at this time, and it is varief 
more or leſs, but never much; accord- 
ing to the. —— w owner, or 


1 —— lourh,:(fot the beſt way 
to dilinguith, — inſtruments is 


cording 10 the paces where they ar 


p LO 


great advantage in the 
make is licht ad fine, and the w 


mellow, frog from ſtones, 
r. Ro.] with. weeds amd edge on 
ſurſace z. uſe a 


This plc 
4 


which they. ſet bigh 
| by that means they keep 


£ 


THREE 
FEE 
1 
TEE 
4 
. 
4 


je 


Hl 
1 
: 
1 


for ie ia retained. in ſoran, 


| time 3 for 
ig others, according to the 


of apy, it is the leaſt apt to 
clog, and having the feweſt paxtos it is 
tit tet for ſuch ground, where nothing 


and naturally 


Gals 4 Git ot he farmers madope” | 
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is ired but on, and 
ie . 


ather ſoils, and at other ſeaſons, it is 
very much inferior to the other kin. 
This plough has no eee, and it oon 
fiſts of- a beam, handie, eurth- board, 
and ſhare, and is ſet higher or lower, as 
they find occation, by wedges at the 


In ſome counties they have a plough 
with one wheel z it is a very conte 
ed, and very inconvenient iuſtrument. 
'Lis broad in the breech, and thereſora 
it draws very heavily; It is a clumſp 
and i-contrived kind, that is growing 
out of uſe; aud of all the ploughs 
that have been invented, is the leaſt 
worth iatrodycing any ere. 

The largeſt kind of plough uſed i 
England, or perhaps in any part of the 
world, is that vhich, in ſome parts of 
they uſe for 


of the common plaugh, and has 90 
wheels : it is very bulky in all its parts, 
and has twa coulters z one of theſt is 
| fixed jo the beam 286 uſual, and the 

piece of wood, faſtened 4 


for this p 

deal of the expence or work in 
the common. way of digging trenches 
by hand, but it requires a great nun 


ber of horſes: to draw it. There 


ſomething in the contrivance of 

h, that may be uſeful farther thas 
in the making di wenches, and it 18 
for that reaſan propoſed here to the 
farmer's conlideration, [1 22} gat 
Of the uſes Laer, 


Where there is a hard and firm foil 
or where the land is full of flints, @ 
tones, and gravel, La rg wha 
ever does. fo well 8 two.: 
kind, which may be ſuited to the 08 
caſlion accotding to the directions al- 
ready given, with reſpeQ © ſtrengttz 4 
and where” ſtrong: clays are tobe 
wrought in ſummer ſalows, no other 
plough 


7 *: 


plough+is equal to it. The point of 
the common plough wilt fly out every 


Rep. on theſe occaſtons, but this will 


anſwer very well when the carth is o 
baked and hardened by the ſun; that 
no other will penetrate. The wheels. 
of this plough ſhould be about twenty 
inches in dis meter, and it will always 
run beſt if the furrow wheel be made 
a little larger than the other. 

A great advantage of tlus plough alſo 
\ Ing that it will work upon uneven 
ground without levelling, ſo that none 
is equal to it for the ploughing up of 
paſtures, where there are mole- hills, 
and other irregularities, - Theſe difturb 
the. other plough extremely, even the 
leaſt of N _ this goes through 
all. & 
(Although the angle whack plough be 
o clumſy and ill. contrived an imple- 
ment, there is no reaſon hy the uſe 
of a pleugb with one wheel ſhould. be 
rejedted. A very light and ſlender- 
made plough may be: furniſhed with 
one wheel inſtead of two, and it will 


anſwer excellently on light ſandy ſoils. 


It will not be ſit ſor harder work, but, 
renting eaſily, it will ſerve this pur- 
poſe better than any other. . 
The common two«wheePd plough'i is 
to be drawn with horſes; or oxen, two 
a-breaſt. - The heavy plough without 
wheels, which is uſeful for wet clays, 
and other very heavy and diſagreeable 
work, is to be drawnby three, four; or 
ſive horſes in length. The great uſe 


 - ofthis is where. the ground lies level, 
and where there are no obſtructions of 


roots, or the like, for theſe greatly 
diſturb its operation. The two-wheel 
plough is preſerable in ſuch caſes, not- 
withſtanding all its inconveniences, 
Whichever of theſe ploughs the huſ- 
bandman chuſes, let him take care, in 


the make of it, that it be ſuited to the 


ſoil upon which he is to uſe it. Let 
him fee that it be made larger if it be 
for deep or ſtrong ſoils, and lighter 


and ſmaller if for the light and ſhallow 


ones. When the land is iff and deep, 
let the coulter be long and ſtrong; in 
the deepeſt ſoils the coulter muſt go 
the deepeſt, becauſe the (Goode root 
2 there. T 
- Of whatever form, 3 es 
oſ ſtrength, let him ſee that the 
iron work be made true as well as 
ſound ; for on the exactneſs of this 


Lo 


part of the abuse, the 
going of it true to the iche "at which 
— — — — keeping to the hne 
0 n it ced, wi thout . 
bene the on the other, - * 
As fo much depend upon the iron 
work; it is a very prudent method to 
have that made firſt, and vrought to 
a perfe truth, and then te hade the 
wood work made to it: for in the 
common Way of making the iron to 
the wood work, the Smith is often 
forced to-work wrong in order to ſuit 
it it in this cafe no art will make the 
plough go well. Let lum take care that 
the iron work is wrought ſmooth, and 
rightly tempered; and that * be kept 
bright and clean in the ufig . 
The ſhorter and leſs the-plough, the 
eafier it is worked; but though this 
be a recommendation in Itzht ſoils, 
— is no uſing of ſuch as have not 4 
— and nen = tough and 
or 7" 
Of the impobvements of ren P 
of: regard that has been e 
huſbandry of late — has occaſioned 
ſeveral improvements of the plough, 
for particular and alſo for general pur- 
and ſeveral new forms and kinds 
ve been invented, ſome rather fan 
ciful than advantageous, but- ot 
extremely uſeſul. There is no part of 
huſbandry in which more improvement 
may be made, nor in any in which it 
will be 10 immediately duet uſe- 
ful. ine 
A double plough 105 derade 
tome years ago, and is at this time in 
ufe in ſome places, by which a double 
quantity of land is ploughed at a time, 
one furro by the fide of another, 
As this requires twice the number ot 


- horſes, the expence is nearly equal to 


the advantage : but this is a hint ca- 
pable of improvement, for although in 
tough and deep ſoils it loſes its benefit, 
from the neceſſity of a doudleexpence, 
yet certainly in ſome of thoſe light and 
ſhallow lands we have in Buckingham- 
ſhire, and other places, a double plough 
might be ſo contrived, as to be drawn 
by two horſes, and managed by one 
man; and then certainly the advantage 
would be doubles and the panes the 
ſame. | 

There has. allo been — N 
a 2 plough that turned up two ſurrows 
at once one under another. 88 


* 


* 
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ſo inwieldy; and difficult of draught, of tlie plougii, behind the coulter, and 
that in its preſent form it will never through the plough- head. This, at 
get into reputation, nor does it deſerve the ſame time that it arms the plough 
it ; but we have ſeen already, what for cutting theſe roots aſunder, if right- 
would be the advantage of plougliing ly fixed,” ſtrengthens the whole frame 
deeper than ordinary, and that is enough of it, and makes it able to bear the 


to ſpirit. vp ſome h underſtand a rough work there oſten is in theſe places, 


little more ot the mechanic arts to con-' and which elſe would tear it to pieces: 
ttive one upon the ſame plan with more in other places thereabout, they uſe a 
judgment. Doubtleſs it is poſſible to couple of ſharp wings of iron made faſt 
obtain this advantage of deep plough-' to the plough-ſhare, which anſwers the 
ing with much leſs trouble thanattends ſame purpoſe, but does not ſo ſtrength» 
it in the plough that has hitherto been en the plough, | . 
contrived for that uſop But theſe ate all of them improve - 
We have obſerved, that the digging ments, which rather ſhew what may be 
with the ſpade is a much finer and done, than execute it well in them- 
mort excellent tiilage than that with the ſelves; they may be confidered as hints 
plough;z and that the reaſon why our to what is proper, rather than as com- 
gardens are more fertile than fields of | pleat things: thete remains one to be 
the ſame ſoil; and with the ſame ma- ſpoken of in which the improvement 
nure is, that the ſpade digs deeper, and is very great, and is carried to a due 
breaks the particles of earth finer... degree cf perfection; ſo that the far-, 
Now a plough conſtructed upon this mer has no more to da than to order it 
plan, with better judgment in the fa to be made according to the deſctiption, 
brick of it; would have both thoſe ad- This is the four-coultered plough, . 
vantages: it would dig full as deep as ſo highly and ſo juſtly extolled by the 
the ſpade; and might de made tobreak author of the Hotſehozing Huſban- 
the earth as much. It is ſurely worth dt 7. Ne 
the-while'of thoſe who have a know- © * f the Wheel Plough, _ X 
ledgs In the proper arts, to devote fore The foundation of this inſttument is 
of their ſtudies to this improvement of the common two-wheel'd plough, in 
theplough, which is doubtleſs the moſt its moſt improved condition, from 


uſeful engine in the world; and at pre- which it differs in the having three ad- 


ſent very deficient, even in its moſt ditional coulters ; fo that inſtead of one 
improved ſtate, The adding breadth there ate four, We ſhall here confider 
to the fin of the dray or foot plough, this wheel plough in its moſt improved 
will at all times make it more and more ſtate; and hereaſter deſcribe the four - 
ſerviceable in damp and ſtiff clayey coultered plongh form'd upon it. 
lands; and in plougbing theſe, the This ploughi confiſts of two , 
horſes ſhould always go at length, that diſtinguiſhed by the names ehe 
they may tread leis of the ground: on plough-head, and plough-rail, The 
the other hand, in light ſoils, the cat- head has two wheels of about eighteen 5 
tle, whether horſes or oxen,” ſhould al- inches diameter, the ſpindle or ow of 
ways goa-breaſt, for the double treading theſe is of iron, and paſſes through a 
is ſerviceable to ſuch land, in the fame box which ſtands croſs wie of the beam. 
manner with the treading” of ſheep This ſpindle turns round both in the 
when they are folded upon it / In ſtony box and in the wheels. From this box 
ground that has graſs of ſome ſtanding rife two perpendicular ftayes, called 
upon it, the plough ſhouid have a round crow Raves; theſe are faſtened into 
pointed ſhare, with a fin to cur the the box, and have each two rows of 
roots of the-graſs, for the broad fin is holes, by means of which the beam of 
apt to jump out of the ground. the plougzh is raiſedor ſunk at pleaſure, 
In ground that has been wood, and in order to increaſe or, diminiſh the 
has roots remaining;z or in other places depth of the furrow. This is done by 
where there are a great many, large pitti higfler or lower @ croſs piece, 
roots in the way, it is a very good me- which ig called the pillow, becauſe the 
thod they uſe in ſome parts of Stafford- 'plough Beam refts upon it. At, the 
ſhire, of having an inftrument-of iron, top of the two crow ttaves is another 
with a ſharp edge; ſet through the beam ' crois piece, called the gallows. The 
Vor. II. D d N crow 
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crow ſtayes paſs through this by mor · 
tiſes, 99 95 e . —4 

the box of the plough within the ſtaves, 
there is cart ied a ſmall frame compoſed 
of two legs, and a croſs top, to Which 
the Tinks of iron are 1 by which 


the plough is drawn; this frame is 
called the wilds of the plough. In the 
middle of the box there allo is a hole 


into which is let one end of an iron. 


chain, the other end whereof is ſaſlen d 


to the middle of the beam, this is called 
the tow chain, and faſtens the head 
and tail of the plough together: at the 
end where it reaches the Js. 
has a collar that goes. round it, and is 
faſtened by a ſtake within ſide the box, 
This Rake is held up to the left crow- 
ſtaff by a wyth, which paſſes round it 
above, and under the end of the gal- 
lows below; a piece.of cord is ſome- 
times uſed inſtead of a wyth:' any 
thing that may be tied will do, From 
the top of this Hake goes an iron chain, 
called the bridle chain; this is faſten'd 
at one end to the top of the ſtake, and 
at the other to the middle of the beam 
of the plough, by a pin in the ſame place 
place where the collar of the tow chain 
paſſes round it. p 
This is the ſtructure of the head 
of the plough, and theſe are its ſeveral 


The tail conſiſts of the beam, which 
is a ſtout and long pole, through which, 
a little below the pin that holds the 
bridle chain, and the collar of the tow 
chain, there paſſes the coulter, a long 
and ſlender iron inftrument, which 
running downward- and a little for- 
ward, ends near the point of the ſhare. 
This coulter is. fixed in its hole of the 
beam by a wedge, ſo that it can be 
raiſed or ſypk at pleaſure; bthind are 
two handles, the one longer and the 
other ſhorter; the ſhorter of which 
meets the head of the fore ſheat; where 
it enters the beam, and is fixed by a 
in, and faſtened to the top of the 
hinder ſheat by another pin. Theſe 
ſheats are two boards, the hinder one 
near the extremity of the beam; the 
other forwarder and more ſlanting, and 
are both faſtened to the ſhare, which 
runs flat below. On the other fide of 
the plough tail deſcends another flat 
board, called the drock; to this the 
ground-wriſt is ſaſtened, Which is. a 


board running nearly parallel with a. 


beam, this 


r 


tare, The longenoſ the two-handles 
is alſo faſtened to the drock, and the 
earth- board riſes at its bottom. The 
fore · ſneat is ſupported by a double 
retch, which paſſes through the beam, 
and is faſtened by ſcrews and nuts. 
This is the four- wheel plough as 
uſed at preſent in» the places: where 
agriculturs is moſt undetſtood, and 
beſt practiſed: we ſee it conſiſta of 
more parts than the two wheeled plough 
of Hertfordſhire, according to. the firſt 
invention, but there is not one of theſe 
added partsbut is an advantage in either 
or convenience. M 
Of the four-coultered Plong b. 
The —— — ere AY 
plough, is uſually eight foot long; the 
proper length of the beam of the tur- 
coulter'd plough, is ten feet four inches. 
The beam of the common kind'is ſtrait: 
all the way, but that of the ſour-coul- 
tered plough riſes with a hend when it 
comes toward the wheels, to where it 
reſts upon the pillow. + The beam, 
ſuppofing the plough to ſtand upon a 
level ſurface, would be at the end of 
the plough - tail only eleven inches and 
a half ſrom the ground : at the place 
where the bend begins, which is a little. 
beſore the firſt coulter, it will be one 
foot eight inches and a half; and where 


the beam bears upon the pillow; two 
ſeet ten inches. This is the proper 


make. of the beam of the four-coulter'd 


. —_T | |; Z * 
The four coulters are thus diſpoſed, 

meaſuring from the tail or extream 
end of the beam behind. From this 
extremity to the back of the firſt coul - 
ter, is three ſeet two inches; this coul - 
ter has its point near the ſhare: from 

the back of the firſt, to the back of the 

next coulter, is thirteen inches; from 
thence to the third thirteen inches, and 
from thence to the fourth the ſame.” 
So that from the end of the beam be- 

hind, to the place where it begins to 
bend upwards,” which is a little before 


the fourth coviter, counting from the 


tail, is ſeven feet; The length of the 


additional coulters, particularly of the 


fourth, 'or that next- the head of the 

ough, would be a great inconvenience 
in this machine, but that is prevented 
by the bending of the beam toward the 
head, If the beam were ſtraight as in 
other plougha, theſe coulters muſt bs 
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would require to be very ſtrong, not 
to hond, and this would make them ex- 
periſi ve and cumberſome; and at the 
ſame time their length, if ever ſo well 
formed, would make them apt to looſen 
the wedges wherewith they arefixed in 


the holes, This would make the coul- 


ter riſe up out of its work, but by this 
contrivance of a crooked beam, a mo- 


derate length in the coulters ſerve ; 


they do not require any great thickneſs 


or quantity of iron, and they alwfys 


work with regularity. 

As to the materials, the beam may 
be made of aſh or oak, according to 
the nature of the ground whereon b is 


to be employed; for aſh has the adyan- 


tage of being light, but the oak is 
vaſtly ſtronger ; fo that when the work 
will be very hard, the oak, in ſpite of 
its weight, is preferable, As to its 
breadth and thickneſs, they may alſo 
vary according to the ſoil that is to be 


tilled; but for moderate ground, the 


beam at the firſt coulter hole ſhould be 
five inches deep and four broad. 
Giving this as a middling proportion, 
the fize of the other parts may be as 
follows, The fore ſheat, commonly 
called fimply the ſheat, ſhould be ſeven 
inches broad; the retch upon it muſt 
be of iron, and its left leg muſt ſtand 


ſofemoſt,” that the edge of its forepart, 


which is flat, may fir cloſe to the wood 
of the ſheat, The uſe of this retch is 
to hold the ſheat up to the beam, 
which it does by of nuts and 
ſcrews, Through the top part of the 
ſheat there is alſo to be a hole, which 
is to be a ſmall part within the beam, 
ſo that a pin being driven into the hole, 
draws up the ſheat very cloſe to the 
beam, The _— 6 this ſheat is 
a great artiete in the management 
— wheel plough, If this make 
an angle of more than five and forty 
degrees with the plain forface whereon 
the ptough ſtands, that inſtrument will 
never ge well, In the four-coulter 
plough it ought to make an angle of 

two or forty-three d only, 
This ſort of expreſſion will be very 
well wnderftood by thoſe who are ufed 
to mechanics j but for the ſake of the 
common fatmer, e ſhall fay alt that 
is meant by it is, chat the Men ts ro 
de a little leſs; raifed in this than it is 
in #well-going common wheel on 
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point to the tall, ſhould. be three ſeet 


nine inches. The fin of the ſhave | 
rifing ſlanting from the point upwards. 
The point of the ſhare ſhould be three 
inches and a half long, flat underneath, 
and round at the top, and this ſhould 
be of hard ſteel underneath. The 
edges of the fin alſo ſhould be well 
ſteeled, and its length proportioned to 
the nature of the ground. | 8 

Behind the fin is placed the ſocket, 
into which the bottom of the ſheat, be- 
fore deſcribed, enters 3 and fram the 
tail of the ſhare is to riſe a ſmall plate 
of iron, this is to be well rivetted to 
the ſhare : by this the tail of the ſhare 
is faſtened to the hinder ſheat. This 
faſtening is done by an iron pin, with 
a ſcrew at the end, to which a nut is 
— inner ſide of the 

eat. 

The ſocket is to be a mortiſe of about 
a foot long, at the upper part two 
inches deep, and the fore end muſt not 
be perpendicular, but made flanting, 
conſormable to the fore part of t 
meat that enters into it, The upper 
edge of the ſore part of the mortiſe muſt 
bear againſt the ſheat; and if it be not 
quite ſo ſlanting as the ſhear, 2 little 
of the wood is to be pared off at the 


cn make it fit. 
upper ſide of the ſhare ſhould 


be perſectly ſtraĩt, but its neck on the 
er fide ſhould ſtand a little hollow 
from the ground. This hollowneſs 
ſhould be about half an inch in a com- 
mon plough, but in the four-coultered 
plough it ſhould not be above a quarter 
of an inch, So that the when 
it is firſt made ſtanding upon its bot- 
tom, bears upon the level ſurface 
only in three places ; theſe are the 
** the tail, and the corner of the 
in. The hollowneſs of the fin muſt 
be greater in a ſtony ſoil than in others, 
The placing of the ſhare rightly upon 
the heat is the moſt important, and 
the moſt difficult part of the Plough- 
right's trade: on this depends the well 
ing of the plough, and for this rea- 
oP as it is more important in the 
four coultered plough thanin any other, 
we adviſe the farmer when he has made 
himſelf a maſter by theſe deſcriptions 


ro of the form and ſtructute of this p 


to take care that he employ a ſxilf 

and an honeſt workman ; and if he do 
nor find the plough go well when 
D d 2 N made, 


—_ — — — —̃ — —— — — A 
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way. Its thickneſs in general is to ho 
three-eighths of an inch; but at 

ſmaller end it is to be much thinner, . 
that it may be capable of bending ſo, 
that it can be brought cloſe to the 


LO 


: made, to look therefor the occaſion of 
holes, both toward its lower end : by 
the upper hole it is pinned to the hin- 


the fault, for in that part is generally 


the ſeat of it. 


The groundwriſt is to be of icon, its 
length muſt be two feet five 1 hoy 
es, 


dreadth at the longeſt end four ing 


and is to go ſomewhat ſmaller all the 


hare, | N 
At the fmaller end of the ground- 


wriſt are to be four holes, through one 
of which there goes a nail that faſtens 
the groundwriſt to the ſheat. This 


paſſes'through a long hole which is 
made in the ſide of the ſocket of the 


the ſhare, is eleven inches and a half, 
and this is the width of the lower part 
of the plough-tail at the ground: at 
the upper ſide of the broad end of the 


ground. v tiſt there are alſo ſeveral holes 


by which it is nailed to the lower part 
of the drock ; this is long, narrow, and 


has three holes for the reception of its 
_ faſtenings, = | 
The earth board has a riſing near its 
end, which takes hold of the end of 
the ſheat to faſten it the more firmly; 


and near that are two holes' by which 
it is fixed to the ſheat; at the other 
end alſo there is a hole, by which it is 
faſtened to the drock. | 
The pin which faſtens the earth board 
to the drock, js to be thicker in the 


middle than at the end, and this pre- 


vents the earth board from coming near 
the drock, By means of 'this-pin the 
earth board is alſo ſet at 3 greater or 
ſmaller diſtance from the drock, as 
there is occaſion ſometimes to throw 
off the furrow farther from the plough 
than at others, It always ſtands a 
good deal farther out on the right he 
than the groundwriſt, and this is © 
reaſon why the dock is made crooked 
bending outwards in that part. 
The long handle of the plough int 
be five feet four inches in ength, an 
four inches broad in the wideſt part, 
t is to have holes in its lower part for 


pinning it to the ſheat, and another 
near its upper end, by which it is faſ- 


te ned to the drock. _ | 
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feet, nine inches, and it is to have two 


der ſneat, and by the lower to the top 
oe ee above the beam of the 
plougn. nr 8 K.. 

Wi' come now to deſcribe the placing 
of the four goulters in the beam of this 


this is the moſt important article o 
all : and the greateſt point to be ob- 
tained is, that the ſour imaginary 
planes, deſcribed by the edges of the 
ſour coulters, as the plough moves for- 
ward, be all parallel, or nearly fo, for 
if this be not regarded, they will not 
enter the ground together, | 
To make ſure of this important point, 


he the holes for the coulters muſt be made 
ſhare. The ſpace between the outſide 
ok the groyndwriſt, to the outſide of 


in the beam of the plough in the fol- 
lowing manner, The firſt coulter is 


. tq, be placed as already directed, the 


ſecond coulter hole is to be made two 
inches and a. half more on 'the right 
hand than the firſt: the third two 
inches and a half more on the right 
hand than the ſecond; and the fourth 
two inches and a halfmore on the right 
hand than the third, This will place 


. the. four coulters conformable to the 


four cuts they are to make in a ten- inch 
furrow, 5 


Now no beam of a plough/is broad 


enough to hold theſe holes in this di- 


rection, and for that reaſon a piece of 
wood is added to the beam of the four 
coultered plough to give ſpace for it. 
This pigce is to be very well faſtened 
to the beam, and the ſecond hole is 
to be made, as will be ſeen, according 
to the diſtance, partly in the piece, 
and partly in the beam; and the others 
will be all made entirely in the piece. 
The piece is beſt faſtened by three good 
ſcrews with their nuts, and its place is 
on the right fide. of the beam. - The. 
diſtance of each hole to the right -of 
the laſt, muſt be meaſured from the 
middls of oa hein to the middle of the 
The fore-part of every hole muſt in- 
cline a little to the left, ſo that the 
backs of the conlters may not bear 
againſt the left ſde of the, inciſions 
made by the edges,, Each hole is to 
de a mortiſe of an inch and quarter 
wide, with its two oppoſite ſides pa- 
rallel from, top to bottom. The length 
fop is three inches and m_— 


* 
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and at the three inches; and 
the back'of each is not dieular, 

but Nanting, and makes the coulter 

ſtand ſlanting. It is fixed in this mor- 
tiſe by a pole wedge in the ſame man- 
ner as the coulter is in other ploughs. 
The couſter is a Kind of iron knife, 
conſiſting of two puts; a handle, arid 
blade ; the latter having an edge. 
The length of the coulter dis? be two 
ſeet eight inches, but it will ſhorten in 
wearing; the blade is to be fixteen 
inches long, with its edge running all 
the way along it; the handle is to be 
of the ſame length. This is fo long 
that it will at firſt very well ſtand up 
above the beam, but it muſt be driven 
down lower and lower, 'as' the point 

- ſhortens by wearing. The handle is 
to be an inch and ſeven · eighths broad, 
and ſeven-eighths of an cn thick 
throughout. 

-  Thefirſt coulter in all ploughs ſhould 
be ſo placed, that its back ſhould bear 
againſt the back of the hole z its right 
fide above to bear againſt the v 
edge of the hole, and its left "fide to 

dear againſt the lower edge: and for 

this reaſon there always are required at 
leaſt three wedges to hold a coulter in 
its place. The pole wedge ſtands be- 
fore it, the other two, one on the left 
fide above, and the other on the right 

i fide underneath : and the hole muſt be 

ſo made, that the coulter ſtanding thus 

acrofs it, its point may incline two 
inches and a half or more toward the 


leſt than the point of the ſhare, if it 


were driven down as low as it: but 
it ſhould never be ſo low in any plough 
wharſoever, - As to its bearing” for- 
wards, the point of the coulter mould 
never be before the middle of the point 
of the ſhare, It muſt be ſet obliquely 
with reſpect to the ſhare, and it muſt 
never be ſet much more ſlanting; for 
it it ſhould, it would have greater force 
to raiſe up the pole wedge, and would 
be continually getting looſe. 5 
In the four coultered the 
three other coulters are to 14 10 the 
ſame poſture with this in telpeck of the 
inclinatiom of their points to the leſt: 
this is a great advantage to them ; for 
by that means when the fin is raiſed up 
by turning the handles toward the left, 
their points do not riſe out of the 
ttround on the right hand as they other- 
wiſe would. has Ry to their 


cam 


Res) noe ed 
ter ſtand neareſt to perpendicular 
of any of them, 


3 


pointing forwatds, experience ſhews, 
that every one of 5 three ould be 
ſet a litthe more perpendicular than 
that the fourth 


None of theſe coulters ought to de- 


* S of the ſhare, 
unleſs w p ing is y 
low.” It ks always ſufficient 3 


8 through the turf, n 
Pros h'go into the 


n the plou Ny * to 
. the In 2 * 2 5 
broad enough 75 cut off che 


piece of the furro w. 
The nut which ſerves for 1 


the piece to the beam of the , plou 


ſhould have two oppoſite corners turn d 
up, by which it may de driven round 
with' a hammer, This has ſo great a 
force,” that three of theſe will hold the 


beam and the piece as firmly together, 


as if they were one bit of wood. In 
dry weather the wood will rink, and 


then the nuts are to be driven farther 


on. The Tame ' caution 28 be ob- 
ſerved in other parts of the plopgh.— 
Between the nut and qhe' wood there 
ſhould be a thin piecg by iron by way 
of bolſter : this prevents the nut from 
wearing into the wood z it mult, be 
ſomerhing larger than the nut, and of 
the thickneſs of a ſhilling, | Some vſe 
a piece of leather, but when the nut 

to be often'ſcrewed, iron is much b 

der. 

There muſt alſo be iron plates upon 
all the coulter holes, both above and 


below. Theſe muſt be nailed on wa 


nails made for that purpoſe. 
Inſtead of a collar moving round the 
beam, tis much better to have q ſquare 


one with 'an open end, which 
faſten to it by a couple 'of crooks,— 
Theſe muſt turn upwards, that t 


may not lay hold of any thing that al 


be turned up under the plough : the 
front ot cloſe-erid of this collar Is to 


be a ſtrong iron bat, with ſeveral notch- 
1 

the beam of the plo 
the ſecond coulter ho 
fide : and there is to be another crook, 


Two pins are to be driven into 
ugh, juſt behind 
e, one on each 


called a (C) from its ſhape, which 
to go over the cloſe end ot the coll; 
Each end of this is a hook, and one - 
2 lays hold of the croſs bar of the 

lar,” going — one of its an 
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and to the ether is fixed a link, which 
holds the tow chain to 40 e | 
The uſe of theſe notches, and this 
"kix'd poſition of the. collar is this ; 
that as the ſhare wears at the point, it 
always inclines a little to. the tight; 
and this is remedied by , removing the 
crook into another notch of the croſs 
bat of the collar, ſo that the point of 
the mare is thus always kept In a pro- 
per dir: Qien, | The length of each fide 
bar of the collar ſhould be a foot. 
We bay ſhewn that the tow chain 
of the plough is faſtened within the 
"box by a ſtaff paſſed through its firſt 
tink, as the hook of the collar holds its 
. laſt, _ This ſtake is commonly nailed, 
to prevent its flying out of its place. 
And when the plough is to be drawn 
a little nearer the crow ſtaves, the me- 


thod is to take in another link of this 


chain, paſſing through the ſtake, and 
faſtening it as before ; or it may 
done better by taking hold of the crook 
of the collar, with a ſecond. or third 
link of the chain. This ſhortening 


ef the chain always draws the point of 


the ſhate a little to the left, 

For drawing of the plough there is 
faſtened to the box an iron machine, 
called the wilds; this is very like the 
ſquare collar, only its legs are longer, 

be croſs bar at the top is notched as 
that of the ſquare collar, but only one 
leg of the wilds is fixed to this ſquare 
dar in the making; the other leg is 
looſe, and has a loop through which 
the other end of the croſs bar is put, 
ſo that it is fixed on at pleaſure. Both 
| Sele lens of the wilds paſs through the 
box of the plough, and are faſtened in 
behind it by a couple of hooked pins 
made for that purpoſe, The boles cut 
through the box for letting theſe * 
| pats are to be made flanting upwards, 
ſio that the fore part of the wilds m 

- be higher than the hinder; otherwi 
the upper end of the crow ſtaves will 

lean quite back when. the plough is 

gave: The uſe of the notches in the 
bar of the wilds, is to give the plough 
a broader or a narrower furrow, _ A 
double crook with a link is. fixed to 
this bar, and by this the horſes draw. 
If the cattle are tall, the traces muſt 
de Jong, elſe they will. be apt to raiſe 
the wheels off the ground, and over- 
turn the plough. | Wha 2061 51911. IC 
The legs of the wilds mould be eight 


be plough to the 
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inches. and à half aſunder,' and their 

length nineteen inches : the links- are 
to be ſix inches and a half long, They 
are to be put into two notches diftanc 
ſrom one another, or elſe one wheel 
of the plough will advance before the 


other. When they are moved to the 
notches on the right hand, it brings 


the wheels toward the leſt hand, Which 
gives the greater furrow 3 and, on the 
contrary, when they are moved onthe 
notches on the left hand, it gives the 


plough a leſs furrow, by bringing the 


wheels towards the right. | wt 
The beight of the wheels we have 
mentioned already, as alſo the proper 
method of making one of thats higher | 
than the other: their diſtance mould 
be two feet five inches and a half, as 
ſet. from one another on the ground. 
The crow ftaves ſhould be one foot 
eleven inches high from the box of the 
that goes acroſs 


up- 
ten 


them: theſe are to ſtand vpright 
on the box, and they ſhould | 
inches and a half aſunder, - 

The pillow which croffes the ſtaves 
below the gallows, is to be pinned up 
at its end by two ſmall iron pins, and 
it is convenient to keep theſe chained 
to it, that if they chance to drop, they 
may not be loſt. { 9&9", 

The height from the ground to the 
hole in the box where the. tow chain 
pate through, is to be thirteen inches, 

his brings jt. to two inches hela the 
holes of the wilds, on the hinder fide 
of the box. 71, 91197" eee "ud 

The height of the plough at the place 
where the ether end of the tow obuin is 
faſtened to the beam, ſhoyld he twenty 
inches from 4he level ground; and 
about the middle oſ the tow chain there 
ſhould be a ſwivel, that one end of the 
chain may. turn without the other. 

This is the conſtruction of the four 
coultered plough ; and as it is founded 
upon the two wheeled plough improv- 
ed to the greateſt perſeQion, the parts 
of that plough can never be ſo well 
underſtood as in the deſfcr here 
given ſor their perſect and ent con- 
ſtruction. It is very neveſfary that he 
who would undertake to make; or to 
give orders for the making of a four 
coultered plough, ſhould firſt thorough- 
ly underſtand the conſtruction, parts, 
and.compoſition of a perſect one with 
a fingle qqulter ; and we have by this 


a. bn 0 
Fur of ho etl iy ae 


we: before thaw what wat the 
nite cpnftruRtion! of the wheel plovgh,, 
which was a vaſt iniprovement'y 1 
the Inſtruments in huſbay of 
time; And we have 1 1 dee 
farth t advances toward that "ag 
which it mah be jyitly {ajd tc 50 Ate. 
5 in e or "coulrered | ind. | 

fout coultered is. made, 

let it be led Wick the . iter th 
before "the others are pu 
may be a fußt in the work that canpot 
be diſcovered, even by ajvditious eye, 
tim ie is tried ; and tus may prevent its 
going as it, ought, That, ploy * 
2 ' go well with one cn 

woul would. not. with four z at 1 
wh .be very unjuſt "to chacge ypen 

"of. the edulters,” what is. 

= bale of dee, pare. 

ute of the instrument keel, 

LI or that 9 ET 
e it ove. 
M.A r, then Fu 30.hp orher three ; 
there {x not much fear 
go well with them, If it do not, then. 
let the poſition. of the t additional 
coulters be examined; and let it be. 


10 


ſeen in what that differs from . 


laid down here for that purpoſe, Th 


it dire in ſomething ws Wk 34 


wo ond, 
fly d! 
Do Can We» Oy 
0 Kkngw whether, 2 pfousb goes 
well, examine the furraw + if that be 
of an equal depth on the right hand and 
on the left; and H che, plough _ it 
off faitly, it is r bog” 1f_ja.the g 
of the plough tail of . the 


for of a certain, if they be- 


and the Ns ofthe drock bear NJ | 


the bottom of the furrow i and if it 


endet in the hand of che holder 
hout prefſing one arm more than 
the other, the ſarmer may be afſured 


it is a 200d one, Such a_plough will 
g0 with four 0 78 86 wall as one. 
en of A Ploughin Wart 


Of the 
When the farmer pry wht 45 eg 
well made, let him ſee that he keep it 


in order; and that be employ, a man 


in the working, who is able to manage 
it as he ought, ind who, has honeſty 
| enough to take the necellacy.t care and 
25 7 The farmer depends more upon 


"OY; YET: and en ct his 


;" 3 2 


upon them, and 


| the 


the, ploughs 


ut it, will alſo” 


ofed according to theſe di- a 


a "BED: 
ployghman, than on the qualities a fon of 
kak ue N vs pt 6 Mo Kun 
made of . we * ordered, 
uſeful for me prater gpiding 
ag ryan dut alten che 
. man will cut them, ſhorter to 
favour his. idleneſs. , When they — 


2 on bear his whale weight 
ina 2 ride ia 
thong of. W 


Tick hh lon If he the — play; 
les, tus 
weight yo up 13 2 of; 


beam, and, ug the hare out of 
2 The keeping; the, arms, 
events. this 

ri 5 — at time giyes m 
eel on, ee 
NG LA? — Denn 
— overſettirig the t 
"wy? a, careful perſ perſon, — 
3 * i of it, — —— 
9 ac ẽ˖] 
great danger ow — . 

at 2 N —— lands end, 
one fy . But the . 


4, and.then., — — 
round, Gs, * grog 
. the. be, beam, by 
his hand hard r 

the plough hes. don n 

one dg Hi the borſes, the vH 
tha hou of the plough come nearly t 
line in the beginning of 1 


and oh ering the plouzb ana 


8des on 17 
nee geri r reges 

ingly 257 They are moe eably ſeen 
. than taught by worde; 

t. is here ſaid may ſerve to let 


— farmer know when big e g's 


manages his buGneſs righty-a 
he does not; and may aſt him in che 


„ giving one that is willing directions. 


In the four couliered plosgii there 1 
another. in convenience very likely % 
happen, but very eaſily, temedied : thle 


zs, chat ſometimes the 55 % or left ſas». 


E apt to come through betwixt the 
coultet and the ſheat, and in this _ 
caſe it falls upon ee eee 
8 not of the conſequence . 
of many other faules, yet it iv: wort 
preyenti ag, and the more 33 the reme- 
dy is eaſy. > To this purpoſo let the ſe - 
cond coulter r 


710 


the third and the ſecond furrow 
holding 15 dh at its bottom, "will 


carry it over together with'irfelf, and 
mo it om the right ide of "the © earth- 
board, 


Vet us eb. bs farmer one caution 
farther in this matter; Ar A is, that 
in tis plating the coulter, be never 
ſets ie! high 0 t 2 5 not cut the 
turf throu! AF to the firſt coviter, 

though'it '{ould cut but an inch or. 
two within the ground, the ſhare will 
— Zart furrow in rajſing 
ie ups 9 310: 

Inn the \plodghfay with abb four 
| — kind, the coulters become 
. and loaded with pieces of the 

tur, # 


>fbould go by the fide with 
# forked tick to A Pe Free off from 
time to time, Which is done very ca- 


N ty, lis NN CUE: 
(vifpolea's cdl 

Kip br wg will Have wors 

ace betweth them above than below, 

at this'clogging will not Happen 
often and when it der, the clean 
ia afl performed. The Farine? may 
atways — when de ſhalf Have oc- 
cafion ſot a boy to follow for this pur- 
poſe; bee2aſciit rifts not from the fault 
of the plot gh. bet the nature of the 
ground. This plough in clear ground 
goes as fret and clean as” any; but 
when there is a great quantity of couch 
graſs on the land} * roots hold the 
darf together in ſuch à manter, that 
it ties in pieces, and hangs between, 
This is the only occaſion on which 
there is 4 need of ſuch aſſiſtance ; but 
if it be not taken care of, the load of 


_ clogging matter will fill the ſpaces be⸗ 


tweets the coultert, and raiſe up the 
plough out of its Work. 

In the common two wheel plough 
there is a very great inconvenience too 
frequent, and of very bad conſequence, 
this is, the leaving a great part of the 
land unturned from the ſhare's point 

oing too much to the left; The con- 
vence Horan is, that the work is 
done irregularly; and ofren a great 
of the ground which is covered work 
broken earth, is whole and untouched, 
and the weeds are found afterwards 
growing upon it. This is a great 
fault: it defrauds the farmer of ſo 
much of the bufineſs wo aged ſhould 


be done; and there is noth * he ought” 


| een 
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Sometimes he will 6nd) i 
trom the 3 5 of ol 
itſelf, and then de is to apply. rw the 
make?, The well going of, a AR 


— 


principally, depends ip. 'the 5 
the ſhare right V upon the 

in this cafe the, remedy mulk . 
amendment i in chat hep 4 = 
the niceſt and moſt diff ficol, part of the 
ploughright's buſineſs, and 13, what, the 
farmer is moſt. concerned o N 


to ſee done well; it Matters not that 

the 17 oa 77 tell Him, or . bim 
it 1 ght a8 nds upon. the ground, 
let him try 101 in ſome Work, 1 5 never 
be ſatleſſeg with'it till it anſwers, hje. 


ex ati 

Fits feht g amet, nts it, 
{ay F 
92 05 


ſometimes be re 1 
plougli, Jet may alſd ari 


the folly of of the plou man 4 
wrong: therefor 0 ted 
firſt. is ny is the Fanboy it, 7% 


the pbint of the Mare turns 117 ag. 
to the left: in this caſe, it wi A. a 
cut ctoſly, «| leave à part 185 
ground untouched, E F cov 


on which has been cut, id is t 8 


it. 
There is "no part 'of his, Vier 
57 farmer i is more, NN. a de- 

. ity © follo owing vl _ bis Fob * 
than this. His intereſt is 1 7 
the well executing of it, though, the. 
ſervants are not. It is eaſy to OR 
too ſhallow, or too deep. Where e 
is a full folt, the deeper the 
cuts the better; but where the x is. 
ſhallow, and the bottom bad, let there. 
be great care taken that the clay, or 
Whatever other bad matter it may be, 
ſhall not be turned up with the foil, . 
He ſhould himlelf overſee this that his 
plougidn may give him all the advan. 
tage, and avoid all the diſadvantage. 
there is in the condition and nature of _ 
the ground. n 

Some choice is to be made i in retard 
to the fituation, in the manner,, and. 
courſe of the work. When a land. lies 
upon the deſcent of a hill, let it nev: 
be ploughed ſtraſt up and dew, ut, 
croſswiſe. Tais has a double adyan-" 
tage: for the horſes are not tired, 3% 
they would be with going trait up ad 
down, and the land alto Wer 
deal the J l 

Of layin in ridges * 
A great Artkis in ths age 


ii * 


| PAO - 
fertile, is the breaking and dividing it 
into ſmall particles, Whether this be 
done mechanically by the plough, or 
by fermentation given to it by manures; 
that this breaking of the ſoil into ſmall 
particles is eſſential to the free gro ih 
of plants is very plain, becauſe-ir- is 
from the ſmailett particles of this: mat- 
ter that they are nouriſhed; and the 
breaking of the land in this manner is 
the only method of giving the roots a 
free paſſage between them, in 1 
ſearch of this ouriſnhment. 
On this depends the famous ſyſtem 
of Horſe.-hoeing Huſbandry. Bat be- 
fide theſe two articles, of liberty of 
ſpreading the roots; and a proper quan- 
tity of nouriſhment, there are two 
other, without which plants cannot 
thrive, theſe are, a due 
and moiftave;»/») 17 1! ins nt 
Core, and the other common; pro- 
duce of our a land, demand a 
moderate degree of each of tlieſe, and 
the farmer is to guide his practice 
throughoptin ſuch! manner, as to 
them 4 without giviag t 
abundance, It will be aſked; can the 
farmer cuuſe ſunſhi he, or can he cal 
down rail: Neither: nor do we ex- 
_ pet impotfibilities'of him nothing is 
more eafy than what we require him 
to do; andthe effect ſhews that it will 
ſucceed, 169 64s a 1 n 
But as te is to communicate to his 
| all god, fo ſur a8 he is able, ſo 
he is to deſench it ſrom all i: and as 
we have ſhewn how he may give the 
advantage, it remains that we ſhew 
bo he may ptevent the hurt. 
No one of the greateſt misfortunes 
that can attend 4 crop id to much 
wet, This ſometimes happens. from 
the particutarity of a ſeaſon 3 but oftner 
from the nature of the land. When 
the firſt, is the cafe, the | farmer's care 
muſt be to nd methods of carrying the 
wet off; hen the latter, hemuſt em- 
ploy all his care to provide againſt it, 
Land that is too 11 never pro- 
duce corn well, and to prevent the tniſ- 
chief attending this condition of the 
ground, has deen invented the practice 


of which we now tient, the Iaying Lan 


in ridge: | 
"This e lar ſort of tillage, 


uſe it only! 0 Meep their lands from 
Wr. H. 


gres of hear _ 
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being too wet, but has an effect in 
regard to the degrte of heat, hot de 
than wittyr to that of moiſture, ' 
We 4 
practice and its effects, how well 
ture has taught people to uſer, > We 
ſee them in the moderate foils that are 
frequent in Buckinghamſhire, and elſe- 
where, ſtequenthy lay four ridges te- 
gether : in Kent they often lay fix, and 
the lower parts of Biex eight, and in 
Hontingdonſhire, upon their wet and 
ſtiff clays, they ſow all! upon . broad 
lands, raiſing the middle of the 
in ſome. places two fobt and a haf 
higher than the fide futrows, {* his at 
onee expoſes thoſe tough and clammy 
foils to the ſun hettef than any other 
method, · and drains them of the abun 
dant Wert. Datch 
The chief deſigu of lay 
ridges is draining» of it, and making 
the corn grow properly dry i but 
fee that by 2 proper mahagement it 
may be made to extend its benefits für- 
ther. In this caſe, of 4 thyey ſoit laid 
in ridges open to the eat and west, 
where the ſituatiòn is ſuch as to ne 


a? + * 4 


it without other da the ſum acts 
in à double way upon che ſoil, not « 
givi ug it warmih wn the abundant 


cold moiſtare is taken away, but by'a 
gent le calcination of the ſarface, it ve- 
duces that ſu perficial part to a ſtate f 
greater perſection, and to 2 kind of 
manurefor the rt. 
The naturaſ defects of many lands, 
otherwiſe uſeful and good, are al too 
degree of mdifture, ang a (defect 
heat. The latter nsruraliy arifes 
from the former g for . 2 quastity of 
water detained omong clay, or a 
other toutzh earth, bec cold * 
chilis-rhe plante chat are Laid upbn (fr. 
The great remedy; m this cafe, 1s the 
laying the land in-ridgesy and chat the 
careful hoſband man may be fure t 
know when es 7s 5 Well 
as how to do it, e Thall give him tbe 
following hint? 
The two principal kinds of land, 
that are Hable to bechiſted by wet) ate 
thoſe on hills, here there is 1 bed ct 
clay under the mould; and thoſe in 
level grounds, which confiſt of a vor 
deep and very MH Ul. 
Tus occafion' vt the miſchief in chele 
is very obvious, (the rains fall upen 
this ground, and, foiking through the 
Ee 15 mould 
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mould, are detained by the clay. 
4 cannot enter the clay, and there- 
 fore-chey ſpread themſelves among the 
mould above j and the mould below 
mopping it in its deſcent, and more 
. water falling; above, the whole on 
prosches to the nature ef a: bog; 
ground being ſaſt, pappy, and raiſed 
aboye the natural en by the water 
* among it. 
When this lobe caſe. in a very great 
1 1 no method af plougbing can 
de ſufficiently effectual to remedy it. 
In this caſe, trenches muſt be cut acroſs 
Wich a deſcent, to carry the water off. 
And they may be filled-up with rough 
ſttones, and covered over with earth 
Again, fo that all may be wrought 48 4 
level ſurface : Reaſon points out this 
remedy, but it is often too expenſive; 
and ſuch lands, hen too wet and too 
difficult of remedy, are to be neglected; 
we thereſore have named theſe only to 
he w, that they are not to be attempted 
by ridgiag 4 for nothing diſheartens a 
__ huſbandman ſo much, as undertaking 
_ what he afterwards finds cannot be 


CES ty 
e degree, iſe 
2 = the land 1 0803 in ridges, tho” 
not where it ie thus very abundant ; 
therefore let the farmer firſt examine 
{carefully, whether the tate of the 
will or will not admit a cure; 
if he thinks it will, this.is the manner 
in which he la to ſet about it: 
Let him plough the land in ridges, 
alwoſt croſs-wiſe of the hill, but a 
little Nlanting z- for if they be perſeQly 
carried across, or quite ſtrait down, 
| they -willodkher way do, When they 
_ are 2 but a — 
_ diagonally, parting furrows lying 
open, Will each, ſerye s a drain to the 
ridge next below it: ſor when the 
+ -plough has made the bottom of theſe 
_ [nearly horizontal furrows a few inches 
- - deeper than the ſurface of the clay, the 
water will naturally and ſecurely run 
to their ends,” without riſing into the 
p mould, no part of the furrows 
- be lower, than theit end. 
= heſe - parting furrows. and their 
s ſhould: always be made a little 
ee and this obliquity, or ſlant- 
Jog, ſhould de more or leſs, according 


tts the form and deelivity. of the hill. 


Ws 6 


— 
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ways, in which water that falls upon 
an hill runs off. The one is on the 
ſurface,-and the other is between the 
mould that makes the foil, and the 
clay that makes the bed under it. 

'Tis. this ſecond courſe, or the — 
the of the water upon the bed of clay, and 
under the mould, that we are to con- 
ſider on theſe occaſions z-for on that 
depends the damage! we propoſe to 
rectiſy. This is the ſource: of what 
ve have directed, as to the diſpoſition 
of the ridges; and it will be found, on 
the moſt careful examination, that as 
only this method of ridging could keep 
that part of the ſoil dry, ſo there is no 
direction in which they could run, that 
will ſo well ſecure the advantage, as 
the carrying them with this ant croſs- 
wiſe of the hill. 

In this caſe the e of lay- 
ing the ridges caſt and weſt, muſt give 
way to this croſs direction, with reſpect 
to the deſcent oi the hill. We have 
mentioned, under that head, that there 
were exceptions; this is the principal ; 
and in this, as in all other caſes, the 
greater convenience is to be conſulted, 
and the leſſer is to give place to it. 

Ihe farmer who ſhall make 
perfe& maſter of his buſineſs, will of- 
ten find two things would de right, 
both of which together aro impracti- 
cable: he muſt, in this caſe, content 
himſelf with taking the beſt, +4 

The way of working on this occafion 
is to plough the ridges in-paces, with- 
out throwing any earth into the trench- 
ee. In this: caſe; the ridges will be 
plain at the top; andthe rain water 
will ſpeedily run downward. to the 
next trench, and thence to the head 
land, and ſo out of the field. 

\Theſe are eaſy and plain directions, 
and the ſucceſs of them is certain ; it 
not only is plain to ＋ but is 
vouched by ex petience j and yet a great 
deat of land that might be ſaved by it, 
is left. to produce little or nothing by 
the common treatment. 

et land, that lies level, is the ſe- 
cond kind of land that is liable to be 
wet and cold, and that may be greatly 
mended by the tillage in ridges. 
Sometimes there are ſprings. on the 


hills, that add to the quantity of water 


which they have from tains, and this 
makes the cure more difficult: in theſe 
deep, wet, and Rif ſoils that lie on a 
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level, the 'cavſe ig days to be found therefore it is s moch ground gained 
in the water that falls by rain alone.” to the huſbandman. 
But this win ſometimes put the land it is certain, the ſurſade of . n 
into as bad u condition as If oy mesſores more in quantity when" in 
were ſprings-ip many places. rides, than when flat z and it is equal- 
When a deep ſtiſf ſoll lies flat, ang" ly certain, that all its ſurface, the empry-*. 
is ploughed ſometimes one way, and furrows excepted/ is capable of 
| ſometimes another hy croſs plovghingy' 3 This is a ſhort fate of the . 
it will hold ster 4 long time. heſe empty furrows have been 
that misfortunethe plougt is kept — ik into the computation, und the 1 
two or three weeks longer than if it rence is in favour of the lind in rar * 
were in round ridges. Sometimes its No ſophiſtry can get the better * 
flatneſs keeps it, from drying, till the plain a fact; and it is upon this fast,“ 
ſeaſon of ploughing Wann u and the evident advantage, that wet 
loſt. and cold lande receiye from this king: ; 
Tbe fermerm urs bickward vankdigh- of tillage, that we tecommend tote 
ing the hilly wet grounds in riuges, and farmer the tilling his ſtiff, cold, moiſt, ' | 
more in this; They ſay N prevents and flat lands, in this method of plough=.”. 


_- 


the benefit of croſs;-ploughing; which ing in ridges: N l 
they count as a great advantage, and PLUM-TREE, e. | 
they think the- de n part of their riesies of the fruit are, 1 ; 904) 


ground” by the open furrows;, Which White Primordian, or Jean Hate 
they otherwiſe 6 up with: bharfows. - Plan. A- mallich, 


But theſe are miſtakes and prejudices, Plom, with a white bloom; n. | 


of hie it becomes us to ſet the prac middle os end of July. * 
tical farmer right for on ſuch noti- Afeucro, or ear/y Plaz Donafh Bu. * 
ons, Which he teceives upon credit, A middle-ſized, round, blackiſh fruit, 
without being at the pains of examin - powdered with: blue, it well favoured, 
ing whether they be true or falſe, de- 2nd PIO La ge None; / ripe end of 
pend the greateſt pare of his diſappietnss; Jolly. 1, Kiel eon e i, 
ments and loſſes. Croſs plougfung is; Little Dama Plum.—A ſmall und, | 
ſometimes 3 hurt as well as a benefit black, well flavoured den, Tipe ds. 
to land: this is certain, and any one ginoing of Auguſt. dari} 
who is "accuſtomed to farming, and Grat Damaſt Viola A mode 
will examine what he from time to rately large, roundiſh, oval, dark-blue 
time ſees, inſtead of taking all things Plum, covered. with'a violet bloom, is 
vpoa truſi, will and it ſo in experience, of a rich Juicy flavour, and quits-the.. | 
This, therefore, is an objection arifing, ſtone ; ripe in Auguſt, --\ 
— from prejudioe in favour of com- Queen Claudia Plum, ſometimes 4 
mon practioe, and common opinion: Green- Gage. A middle-fized,' 
the other is entirely an error; ſor, in- — — Plum, having a —_— 
ſtead of loſing any ground by ridges, it deep-green pulp, of a fine rich 
is poſſible to gajn ſome, . In the moſt and quits the. one; iy in Septem 
fimple and common practice, none is Lire Queen Claudia P -A mal, 
loſt 3 and managing —— and pto- round, whitiſh- yellow Plum, powder- 
ed with Whites and parts from the, 


Septet 
and is capable of — — Creen-Gag⸗ Pl -A middle-fized; 2 


plaiply practicoble in the roundiſh, green Plum, ſometimes pur- 
ploughing in ridges. If in this cuſtom plich on the ſuony nde, having a el; 
ing, we allow two ſtet in lowiſh- green firm pulp, of a me 
ſixteen for, an empty ſurtow, ſuli che ligious tich flavour, but does not di- 
difference of ſurface between the reſt as charge the ſtone freely q is one of ot 
it lay flat, and as it 48 ploughed joto moſt valuable: plums, and the tree a 
ridg:s, is much in his favour, great bearer z ripa the end of Auguſt 
than this ion is in loſs of quan- apd beginning of September. 
tity, . All dhe ſurface thus raiſed in Parities,] There are ſevera] varieties 

ridges, . . * 

2 2 


** 


dia, blues 


Bah aa 


bu 


of Gaten-Gages, thos. ate el inſerior Red" Benn 
quality, . 


Blue Gage Ae middle: 8 


Dell eee wn 
Orleans .. eee dale, 


7 pale · red Plum, oſten of a whi · fine · red plum, having a fine rich 
tiſh colour on the ſide away ſrom thati quits the ſtone; ripe end 
— z is of but a middiing flavour, guſt and beginning 


and quits. cho: ſtbue clean. The tree is 


tue. Great 
oblong, deep-red Plum ; not of a rich 
roundiſh, blueiſh Plum, of a rich ſta - flavour, but is excellent far preſerving... 
vour;;// ripe beat en. middle of and culinary purpoſes z ipe es | 
107 or middle of September. * 8 


7 


PN 


„ /angtoner * 
Imperial Plum. A very — 


FachoringhamPlun.r-Adavge, oblong, 


COONS Mo ines 


Beira Pn targilhyonal; yol-. 


of ſpreading growth, a remarkably. :lowiſhus plum, tinged with rod next the 


great: beater, and. very 


{profitable for ; ſun, Having a firm, dry, rich-pulps:is. 
common uſe and for thoſe WhO ſup- in much eſtimation. far 


| {werrmeats ; kW + 


PIR markets; ripe end of An ripe in September. 


and{begipniog of September. 
Drap d Or, ori Cl 


middle-fized; undi 


flavont, and adheres to the 
ads) ripe begining), er middle of 
ber. 


enn 
0 n 


dered with a violet blbomn ; 


: N * 
2 tiittet „boten 


guſt. 
: Blue Fu 
coloured Plum, replete 
with a * 2 2 end o 
Aae e ee 
Perdigron . 
ſized, oblong, —— A, n-nracreu ſruit, co. 
vered with a white: bloom; is firm, 
joey, rich, and quits the ſtone; ripe: 
end. ot Auguit and © Sep”! 
tember. | 


* e104 l 7; 147 * 


Rocks de alias — ben, 


A middle-fize, round, fine red Plum, 
powdered. with a violet bloom, is high 
_ favoured, e 


_ end of — | 
Ru e 
"oval; Ai e- red Plum, covered tember. 


with a — — is of but a mid- 
_ dlitig'reliſh; and parts from the are 
ripe middle of September;* - 

. Fm Magnum _——_— ; Mogul 


— = Ar. e — having roo 


a firm pulp that cles ves to the ſtone 
more eſteemed for. culinary uſe, than 
. — raw: the tree ſhoots ſtrong, 
ie yerylatys large leaves; — — 

la th rue target of 
or m "of 


- roundiſh, — — vw 


1 large: roundild, 


— 1 ;ght-red, finaly-powderedplum, hav- 
right - yellow. ing a» juicy ſugaty * 
Mem, * with red, of an excel»; tothe ſtone ; ripeend. 


hat cleaves... 
ere 
' tember. LE 


"Chefton Fin. —A middle fizeth; 7p 
_ blackiſh-blue Plum, 2 with a 


EA ddl violet bioom; ripe towards Wanne, 
ſi ved, oval, dat k. coloured Plum, pow='{ of September. 
is of 2 fine 
rich: — ene or end of lowiſh plum, of an acid reliſh, | aad 
An +11 / ſeparates from the None ; is a g 
Plum A large; run linary fruit 5 ripe in Septem 


nalin. 


— oval, — 


* * 

ber 

- Mirgbelle Plum. A mail, Wend, 
— — plum, [having a per, 
pulp, that diſcharges the ſtone, 
the os a great rn, ops end ol 

2 Ahab, large; * vel 
lowth plum, having a firm, dry, ſerget 
pulp, that ſeparates: from the ſtone; 


Nr or ne en 


St. Canharine Pin large, 9 


oval, yellewiſh-amber-coloured plum, 


powdered-with a white bloom; having 


b . juicy agreeable pulp, adhering 


cloſe to the cpu: N a —— 


reeniſh Plum, powdered with 


10096, groem bloom, having . a:green very 
agreeable pulp, adhering to the tone 5 
middle or end of September. 
Fear Plum.—A moderate-26, oval, 
whitiſh-ycllow plom, ' oi an. inferior 
flavour, — 


— 


tha ſake of its beautiful b 
and its cherry-like fruit exhibit i e.. neceſlary, to farce out ; lower wor 


bu 


- 
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Mulch, Panorndhs ſmalliſh, oblong, the uſual way, either low in the ſtockx 
flat, Aar k-xed plum, but A an 3 for dwarfs, or 3 ſeveral feet height 


for ſtandayds, . 


bſerying,. that when. 


—_—— reliſh ;. ripe in September 
cons Pings, —A ſmall, roundidk, . the firſt ſhoots: from. the graft ot bud 
—— plum, of a tolerably agree are one year. old,..thoſs of, the trees | 


able acid relifÞ, both ſor eating and ey» figned as dwarfs 


walls &C, 


linary purpoſes, and the tree a great be headed down wi — 1 4 


bearsrs ripe in September. 


of the bottom, more particularly of be 


Sts. Fulign Plum. A, wall, round, ,: budded tzees,, Ig order to force out Ia 
dark-yiolet-coloured, frujt, covered. terals fron the lower eyes, ſo as.to. f * 


with” a maaly powder, but has little 'nih 3 proper ſer of brapches, p 
reliſh ; i Ae U 


tum, —A very ſmall, round, 
IN red plum, valued chicfly., 
as'a, curjoſity ; and the tres is often... 


ing regularly from the nul of t 


7 a 


yo to cover every. part of t he 


and eſpalier. But, 38 to "ug ol 


their firſt Moots may either. be, ay 9 1 


planted among flowering; ſtuubs, for, to run and branch in their, o 8 Wax, 


m in ſpring, 


7 variety in ſummet; though by its 
owering very early, the bloom is aten 


cut off, and ſeldom ſucceeded by. eh 


— 
Thasdor js, principally all the waſt 
noted varieties of 'this fruit cultivated, 
in the Engliſh gardens, and in the nut-+ 
ſeries or ſale ; though there - arg hu. 
merous other varieties, particularly ot 
the common ſort, growing in the or- 
chards and hedges of farmers, &c,. in 
different parts of the country; a br the, 


| ſorts being varieties wa ane ſpecies, firſt 
_ ſorts of them have been multiplied, a 
7 continued by buddipg and grafting. 
| the, vember till March, chuGng tbe-laſt 
fruit, there art alſo: the following far. 
ornamental plantations. 
Double - bloom Plum-tree——Gold: 


and the approved 


Aut beſides the above varieties of. 


rr 


and the ſtone lets plum. 


NR following Ws Bullce- 
tree bu, grow wild in hedges, 
but are ſometimes cultivated both lor 
variely and uſe. 

The gaveral propagation of Plom- 
trees is, by. grafting and budding, aod 
may allo bs. Increaſed occafionally- by 


By xraftiog "and budding. en, 
perſormed upon Rocks of any forts. o 
the ploo-kiod, raiſed from the ſoves, 
owed in autuwmno in beds of good earth, 
about two. inches deep, and when the 


plants are a year old, they being plant - 


ed out in nurſery rows two feet and a 


| half aſunder, and having from one to 


two or three years growth, they will 
be in fit order to grait or bud with 


the deſired forts, which is performed in 


or headed to a few eyes, if it 


to give the bead a more regul * <4 
ing formavian 5: . ere le , 
all take their owp growth... 

Wes the trees t raiſed by gratt., 
ing or budding; are ſtom one 40 wo. 
or three years old, they. arg of a proper 
fize for fing] tranſplanting ini the 
garden, c, though, trees, (f fix, or. 
eight years old may be ſafely tranſplapt 
ed ʒ remarking however, the younger, 
they are planted where they are fo re- 
main, t he ſooner and more firmly they. 
— 2 Wp and form ky, 


wp ei is performed.on. 
| the. young wood, (any. time from, No- 


ſnmmer's ſhoots, and lay them by Alit-. 
laying; in one year hey will be root» 
od ; they muſt: then 'be ſeparated, and 
planted in ourſery-rows, and trained 


- either for nee ſtandards, as map 


be required. 

The double bloſſom plum, the twe 
ſtriped. varieties, and ſtoneleſs kind, are 
all propagated by budding or graſting. 
upon any kines of plum-ſtocks, eicher 
for dwarfs, or half or full tandards. . 
And the bullace-tree and do- buch 
or black · thorn, are propagated. by ſow. 
ing the berries. or ſtones an, inch deen 
in a bed of common earth ia autumn; 
and the ſlve-ttee., alſes by 
ſuckers from. therqoot, _ , 

(tea PLvuM,'o American Row 
Chryſobs/avus; ) There are two ſpecies 3 
1. with oval 'jpdented leaves, flowers 
22 in cluſters, and 2 ſhrubby 

3— 2. with decompounded leaves, 
whoſe leaves are oval and entire. 
They ars both aatives of the oats; 19 og 
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iſtayds, ant the warmer parts of Ame: touch in the datk, from ita extreme 
rica, and vil not ** in N 'coldneſs, Which is lte deb; "but mat 
urileſs preferved in flobes. T are is tioned of this poiſon alit 
- propaga Les by feeds, Which moſt be is e apical to * f t 1 Vice tho 4 
8 from their native country, © aſh; d 
and fown in the ſpring. The juice of the wer ie willy, as 
IN PIA DATE Pio "See Da rr it firſt iſſues out of thewoviided part; 
Plum- tree. but ſoon- aſter it is expoſed to the air, 
OA GRASS. Meddow: graſs, or it turns k, and has à very Rrong 
that common ſpecies. of graſs, which ſctid ſcent, ind is z- on cut - 
_ principally forms the green Nden 6 ting off a ſmall branch from one of 
our fields, &c ' theſe ſhrubs; the blade of the knife has 
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' POCKET, 4 large fore” of bag, In 


which wool or hops are packed up, in 


order to be ſent fram”one part of thy”: 
kingdom to the other. 
POCRK 


nearpium, confititig of two valves, 


vieh open from the baſe to the point, ſoh- 
and are ſeparated by 4 "meinbraneous' \ 


partition, from which the feeds hang . 


| by” a'kind of minute ſtalk. 


POISON TEE, (Toxicodendron. * 
There are ſeveral ſpecies of this plant 
growing in moſt parts of North Ame- 
rica. Theſe plants are preſerved by 


the curious in botany, for the ſake f 


variety; but as there is little beauty in 


them, there are not many of the ſorts 


cultivated in England. The wood of 
theſe trees, when burnt, emits a nox- 
jous fame, which will fuffocate ani- 
mals when they are (hut up in a room 
where it is burnt; an inſtance of this is 
mentioned in the Philosophical Tranſ- 
actions by Dr. William Sherard, which 


was communicated'to him in a letter 


from New England, by Mr. Moore, in 
which he mentions ſome people who 
had cut ſome of this wood for fuel, 
which they were burning; and in a 
ſhore time they loſt the uſe of their 
limbs, and became ſtupid; fo that if 
FI neighbour had not accidentally opeq- 
ed the door, and ſeen them in that con- 
dition, it is generally believed they 
would ſoon have periſhed, This ſhould 
caution people from making uſe of this 
wood for ſach purpoſe, 

When a perſon is poiſoned by hand 
ing this wood, in a few hours he feels 
an ' itching pain, which provokes a 
ſcratching, which is followed by an 
inflammation- and ſcrelling. Some- 
times a perſon has had his legs poiſon- 
ed, which have run with water, Some 
of the inhabitants of America (affirm, | 
they can „ wood by the 
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00D. e ekicuis. 0 
POD, A term 'vfed to expreſs a pe- 


been changed black in a moment's 
time, fo far as the Juice had ſpread 
over it, which could not be Bot => 


1 without grinding the knife. 


Potson Agn a ſpecies of the * 
ſon«tree. © / / p 


Poison (Oar, # ſpecies of the ra. 


tree. 
poison Bysn; ebe 


oa a ſack or bag a 
POLES, the uptight or 

9 of wood, round — 
twiſt, and ſupport themſelves.” 

POLLARD, a tree that has ee 
quently polled os lopped; and its top 
taken off. Pollards are inferior to 
coppice trees, in the quantity of wood 
they yield, and in its value for the 
coppice wood is fit for many purpoſes 
that the ſhrowdings of the pollards can 
never anſwer, and therefore brings a 
better price; but on the other hand, 
pollards are maintained at a ſmaller © 
expence, indeed it may almoſt be ſaid 
at none at all; for they require no 
fences ; they take up no 3 of 


ground ; and they” are in then ſhoots 


above the reach of cattle.” 

The moſt frequent and moſt pro- 
fitable trees for 4 — are, the wil. 
low for watery the aſh for 
hedge rows, and the — for commons. 
But each of theſe ſituations will ſupport 


ſeveral others to advantage; and there 


is ſcarce any tree that may not be 
brought to a ce at the owner's 
pleaſure, 

In general, the * ſhould 
ſhrowd ſuch trees as are not fit for 
timber ; or any from which he deſires 
to have a preſent TR or /n 
he intends ſhall ſupply his family, or 
the market, with fuel quickly and rea- 
ally: for there is n6 growth ſo ſpeedy 
as that of the tree which is ſhrowded. 

Trees intended for ſhrowding wy. 
be raiſed in many 1 "ok 

wou 
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would' not be worth while to have 
ochers, becauſe oi the injury they would - 
do the ground: for, as to ſhrowded 
trees, the facmers may have the bene- 
fir of grazing: under them, while the 
tops are growing, ſo that little produce 
of the ground, where that is of any 
conſidet able value, is loſt by their 
growth: and when their heads are fo 
large that they : injure the growth of 
the graſs, they make amends- another 
way, for they then afford ſhelter for 
the cattle, the neceſſity of which is 
ſufficiently: knows to every grazier, - 
POLE-EVIL, 'An abſceſs near the 
poll of a horſe, formed in the ſinuſes 
between the noll bone, and the vpper- 
moſt vertebræ of the neck. 0 
II it proggeds from blows, bruiſes, 
or any external violence, at firſt bathe 
theſwelling often with hot vinegar ; 
and if the hair be fretted off with an 
oozing through the ſkin, make uſe of 
two parts of vinegar, and one of ſpirit 
of wine; but if there be an itchi 
with heat and inflammation, the rasen 
way is to bleed, and apply poultices 
with bread, milk, and elder flowers: 
this method, with the aſſiſtance of 
pbyſic, vill ſrequenily diſperſe the 
ſwelling, -aod prevent this evil. | 
But whenthe tumour js critical, and 


the ripening poultices already taken 


notice of, till it come to maturity, * 
and burſt of: iaſelf ; or if opened with 


2-koife, great care ſhould be taken to 

avoid the tendinous ligament, that 

runs along the neck under the mane : 

when matter is on both ſides, the o 

ing muſt'be made on each-fidey/a 

the ligamunt remain undividedo; 
If the matter flows.in great quan- 

tities, reſembles | melted glue, and is 

of au oily conſiſtence, it will require a 


ſecond incifion, efpecially if any cavi- + 2 
clean the abſceſs well with a piece 


dien aro diſcovered by the finger or 
; theſe ſhould be opened by the 
ife, the orifices made depending, and 
the wound drefied with the common 
digeſtive of. turpentine, honey, and 
tinRure of myrrh,..aod' after digeſtion 
with the precipitate. ointment 3 or 
waſh the ſors with the following, made 
hot, and filt-up the cavity with: tow 
foaked in it. 
Take vinegar; or ſpirit of wins, balf 
* ads white vitriol diſſolved in 


has all the ſigns of matter, the beſtme- - 
thod then is to forward it by applying 


POL 


ſpring water, half an ounce, tiac- 
ture of mytrh, ſout ounces. 
— may de made ſharper by adding 
more vitriol 3 but if the fleſh is very 
luxuriant, it ſhould - firſt be pared 
down with a knite before the appli» . 
cation; with this: waſh alone, Mr. 
Gibſon has cured this diforder without 
any other formatity of dreſſing, waſh- 
ing with it twice à day, and laying 
over the part a quantity of tow ſoaked 
in vinegar, and the white of eggs-beat 
together, This laſt application will 


' ſetve inſtead of a bandage, as: it will 


adhere cloſe to the pole, and come off 
eaſy when thete is occaſion to dress. 
Some waſh with the phagzdenic wa- 
ter, and then fill up-the- abſceſs with 
looſe doſſils of dow ſosked in Æxyp- 
tiacum and oil of turpeutine made hot, 
and continue nene till the we 
is effected. T | 
But the moſt com Woche 
of cure, is found by obſervation to be 
by ſcalding, as the farriers term it, and 
is chus proſecuted en the fore is foul, 
of a bad diſpoſition, and attended with 
a profuſion of matter. | 
Take corrofive: fublimate, verdi- 
greaſe in fine poder, and Roman 
Wiel af cock unn Cen green 
copperas half an ounce; honey or 
Hsgyptiacum two ounces, oil of 
turpentine and train oil, of each 
eight ouaces ; rectified ſpirit of 
wine four ounces : mix togetiice 
in a bottle. 
Some make their: ſcalding mixture 
milder, ufing red precipitate inſtead 
o the ſublimate ; and white vitrioi 
inftead of blue; the following bas 
been fucceſsſully uſed for: this pure 


poſe, viz. half an ounce of vergligneaſs, 


mo a-pint of train oi), four ounges of 
ä N. 

triol. | 

Tbe manner of ſcaldiog is, 41ſt 


ſpunge dipped in vinegar; then putt '@ 
efficient quantity of the mixture in 2 
ladle with a ſyaut. and when it is made 
ſcalding hot, pour it. into the abſceſs, 
and claſe the lips together with one or 
more ſtitches. Ibis is to remain in 
ſeveral days, and if good matter ap- 
pears, and not in an over- great quan- 
tity, it will do well without any other 
dreſſing, but bathing - with ſpirit of 


wine; if the matzer flows in great 


abundance 


: 
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_ abundance, and of a ,thin-confiſtence, 
it muſt be ſcalded again, and repeated 
till the matter leſſens and thickens, © 
Theſe liquid corroſive dreſſings agree 
well with liorſes,” whoſe fibres are ſtiſf 


and rigid, and whoſejuices are oily and 


viſcid ; in this caſe they contract the 
veſiels of the tendons on the hind part 
of the head and upper part of the neck, 
which are continually ſpewing out a 
matter or ichor that gan hardly be di- 
geſted, or the profuſion abated PRC 
applications as theſe, - 

Pot Y, C Poljcum.) There are 155 
veral ſpecies of this plant, natives of 
France, and the warmer parts bf Eu- 
rope; and from thence brought into 
the Engliſn gardens, and een 
by ſetts, cuttings, or lips. | 
- POLYPODY, (Polypodium. ) Poly- 
pody is a capillary plent, growing up- 
on old walls, the trunks of decayed 

trees, c. That found upon the oak 
is generally preferred, though not ſen» 
fibly different from the others. The 
roots are long and flender, of a reddiſh 
brown colour on the outſide, greeniſh 
within, full of ſmall tubercles, which 
are veſembled to the ſest of an inſeR ; 5 
. whence the name of the plant: the 
taſte of theſe roots 1 is | iſh and nau- 
ſeous. * 
polypody has been employed in me- 
dicine for many ages; nevertheleſs its 
virtues remain as yet to be determin- 
ed. The ancients/held it to be a pow- 
erſul purger of melanchulie humours ; 
dy degrees, it came to bo looked upon 
as an evac uator of all humours in ge- 
neral; at length, it was ſuppoſed only 
to gently looſen” the belly; and after- 


awards even this quality was denied it: 


fucceeding phyficians declared jt to be 
aſtringent; of this number is Boer- 
haave, who eſteems it moderately ſtyp- 
tic and antiſcorbutic. For our own 
part, we have had no dire experience 
ol it, nor is it employed in practice; 
it is probable that (as Juncker ſuppo- 
ſes) the.freſh root may looſen the belly, 
and that it has wor ae a 28 


dry. 

POLYANTHUS, (Polyantha,)- The 
ſeveral forts of Polyanthuſes 'are pro- 
duced by ſowing of ſeeds, which ſhould 
be ſaved from ſuch flowers as have 


large upright ſtems, producing many 
Aowers upon a ſtalk, which are large, 


ELIT open, mY and not 


7 
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Pin. eyed. From the ſeeds of ſuch 
flowers, there is room to hope for a 
great variety of good ſorts, hut there 
ſhould he no ordinary flowers ſtand 
near them, ſeſt by the mi sing of their 
kana the leeds: ſhould bedegenerated, 


Theſe ſeeds ſhould be fown in boxes 


filled with light rich earth i Decem- 
her, being very careful not to bury the 
feed too deep, for if it be only lightly 
covered with earth, && will be ſuffici- 
ent, Theſe boxes mould be placed 
where they may have the benefit 
of the morning ſun until en of 
the clock, but muſt by no means 
be expoſed to the heat of the day, ef- 
pecially when the plants begin to ap- 
pear, for at that time one whole day's 
un 
ſpring, if the ſeaſon-ſhovld prove d 
you, mnit often refreſh thor with —4 
ter, and as the heat encreaſes, you 
ſhould remove the boxes more in the 
— ſor the beat is very injurious to 
By the ents of May; theſeplants will 
beſtrong enough to plant out, at which 
time you ſhould prepare ſome ſh 
borders, which ſhould! be made ri 
with-neats dung, upon which you muſt 
ſet the plants about four inches aſun- 
er every way, obſerving to water them 
until they trave taken root; after which 
they will require no farther care, but 
to keep them clear from weeds, until 
the latter end of - Auguſt following, 
when you ſhould prepare ſome borders, 
which are expoſed" to the eaſt, with 


good light ric 8 


muſt tranſplant your — 4 5 


plac ing them fx inches aſand 2 
rows, 'obſerving, if the ſeaſon prove 
dry, to water them until they have 
taken root. In / theſe borders * 
plants will flower the ſueceedi e 
at which time you muſt to 
mark ſuch of them as are fine to pre- 
ſer ve, and the reſt maybe tranſplanted 
into wilderneſſes, and other tha 
places in the garden, where, althou 
they are not very valuable flowers, 94 
will afford an agrveable variety. 
Thoſe which you intend to 

may be remov 
done flowering, (provided do not 
intend to ſuve ſeeds from them) 

may be then tranſplanted into a 
border of the like rich earth, allowing 


them the ſame diſtanoe as before, ob- 


ads 


— 


on after they have 


will entirely deſtroy them. In the 


\ 
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ſerving alſo to water them, until they 
have taken root ; after which they will 


require no farther” care, but only to 
keep them clean from weeds, and the 


following ſpring they will produce 


ſtrong flowers, as their roots will be 
then in full vigour; ſo that, if the 
kinds are good, they will be little in- 
ſerior to a ſhew of Auriculas, 

Theſe roots ſhould be conſtantly re- 
moved and parted every year, and the 
earth-of the border changed, otherwiſe 
they will degenerate, and loſe the 
greateſt part of their beauty, 

If you intend to ſave feeds, which 
is the method to obtain a great variety, 
you muſt mark ſuch of - rhem, which 
have good properties, Theſe ſhould 
be, if poſſible, ſeparated from all or- 
dinary flowers, for if they ſtand ſur- 
rounded with plain-coloured flowers, 
they will impregnate each other, where- 
by the ſeeds of the valuable flowers 
will not be near ſo good, as if the 
plants had been in a ſeparate border, 
where no ordinary flowers grew; there- 
fore the beſt way is to take obt the 
roots of ſuch as you do not eſteem, as 
ſoon as the flowers open, and plant 
them in another place, that there may 
be none left in the border but ſuch as 
you would chuſe for ſeeds. 

The flowers of theſe ſhould not be 
gathered, except ſuch as are produced 
ſingly upon pedicles, leaving all ſuch 
as grow in large bunches ; and if the 
ſeaſon ſhould prove dry, you muſt now 
and then refreſh them with water, 
which will cauſe their ſeeds to belar- 
ger, and in greater -quantity, than if 
they were entirely neglected. In June 
the ſeed will be ripe, which may be 
eafily known by the pods changing 
brown, and opening; ſo that you ſhould 
at that time look over the plants three 
times a week, gathering each time 


ſuch of the ſeed»veſſels as are ripe, 


which ſhould be laid upon a paper to 
dry, and may then be put up until the 
ſeaſon of ſowing. | 

As the plants which ariſe from ſeeds, 
. flower much better than off- 

ts, thoſe who would have theſe flow- 
ers in perſection ſhould annually ſow 
their ſeeds, 
POMEGRANATE (Punica.) This 
tree is a native of Spain, Italy, Portu- 
gal, &c. but when planted againſt a 
warm wall, will often produce fruit 
Vor. II. 


POM 
in England, There are ſeveral varieties, 
and may be propagated by layers. 

POND, a reſervoir or receptacle for 
collecting and preſerving water. 

The neceſſity of water, in all paſ- 
tures, is ſelf-evident ; ' as cattle cannot 
live without it, and the driving of them 
far for it is known to be prejudicial to 


their health, in hot weather, beſides - 


being attended with great trouble, and 
a confiderable loſs of time. This is ſo 
ſenſibly felt in many parts of England, 
that people are obliged to dig wells, 
even to ſuch a depth as, frequently, to 
require the aſſiſtance of a horſe to draw 
up the water. The means of render- 
ing it eaſily come at muſt therefore 
inhance the value of the land where it. 
can be ſo procured, and it is of very eſ- 
ſential- confequence to the huſband- 


man, 

Where the ſurface of the ground is 
ſand or gravel, there ſeldom is occafion 
to dig deep for water; becauſe ſuch 
ſoils generally lie upon marle, or ſome 
other rich earth, through which the 
water cannot deſcend. Beds of clay 
are moſt commonly thicker than thoſe 
of ſand or gravel; and chalk is, too 
often, the thickeſt of all, But where- 
ever water is wanting, the farmer 
ſhould bore through the incumbent 
earth, if he intends to fit his land for 
paſture: and-if he finds the expence of 
obtaining it too great, his beſt way 
will be to convert the ground, ſo cir- 
cumſtanced, into arable, or to plant 
it with timber-trees ſuited to the nature 
of the ſoil. | 

Wherever water ſtagnates in a ſandy 
or gravelly ſoil, the huſbandman ſees 
at once at what depth is the ſurface of 
the earth which retains it. Nut in 
other ſoils, and when this does not 
happen, Palladius, and the authors of 
the Maiſen Ruſtique, give the followin 
directions how to ſeek for water, wit 


the greateſt probability of ſucceſs. 


Where ruſhes, reeds, flags, willows, 
or other aquatic plants grow ſponta- 
neouſly, or where frogs are obſerved to 
lie ſquatted down cloſe to the ground, 
in order to receive its moiſture, there 
generally is water underneath, Per- 
ſons who make it their buſineſs to find 
out ſprings for fountains, caſcades, &c. 
look upon it as an infallible ſigu of 
ſubterranean water, when they ſee a 
vapour ariſe frequently from the ſame 

Ff | ſport 
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ſpot of ground. Others aſſure, that 
wherever {warms of little flies are feen 
conſtantly flying in the ſame place, and 
near to the ground, in the morning, 
After ſun-rile, there certainly is water 
under that ſpat. Again, where water 
is wanted on land apparently. dry, let 
a man, before ſun-riſe, lie down flat 
on his belly, reſting his chia upon his 
faſt placed cloſe to the ground, that his 
view roy be ditected quite horizon- 
tally, and not riſe too high, and in that 
fituation let him look ſtedfaſtly toward 
the eaſt. If he then ſees a tremulous 
vapour ariſe from any particular ſpot, 
let him mark the place, by noticing 
ſome neighbouring tree, ſhruÞ, or other 
"indication, and he will find water un- 
derneath it. But this experiment is 
to be made only on ground whoſe ſur- 
face is dry; becauſe other exhalat ions, 
from a damp ſurface, would be apt, in 
this caſe, to miſlead the enquirer, 
Another way is thus : Dig a hole 
three feet wide, and at leaſt five feet 


deep, and place at the bottom of it, 
when the ſun is about to ſet, a pan, or 


baſon, rubbed with oil on the inſide : 
let the bottom of this veſſel be upper- 
_ moſt; cover it with dry hay, fern, or 
ruſhes, and over that with earth ; and 
if any drops of water are found ſtand- 
ing on its inſide the next day, a ſpring 
is probably not far off, Or, put a 
new, unbaked, but well dried, earthen 
veſſel into ſuch a hole, and cover it as 
before; and if there be water in that 
place, this veſſel will be found ſoft and 
wet the next day, Likewiſe, if wool 
be left all night in A trench of this 
kind, and water can be ſqueezed out 
of it the next day, little doubt remains 
but that plenty of water may be met 
with there. 25 | 
The month of Auguſt is generally 
looked, upon as the moſt proper time 
to ſearch for water; becauſe, as the 
heat of the preceding ſummer will have 
warmed the earth to a conſiderable 
depth, any ſteam ariſing from water 
reſting on an impervious ſoil under- 
neath, and particularly in hollows on 
the ſurface of that impervious ſoil, will 
then be moſt exhaled by this warmth, 
No it is this ſteam, or vapour, which 
produces the before-mentioned ſigns, 
By whatever method water is found, 
the means of coming eaſily at it are the 
xt conſideration, II it be on a plain, 
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there is no other way then digging a 
well. In doing this, the ſubſtance un- 
der the ſand or light ſoil muſt be dug 
into, to form a reſervoir of water for 
occaſional - wants; and this reſervoir 
ſhould be made deep and large, in pro- 
portion to the quantity wanted. If 
there were no ſuch reſervoir, the wa- 
ter, after having riſen a little above the 
impervious. body underneath, would 
glide along its ſurſace, as uſual, and 
very little of it could then be obtained, 
either by pumps, buckets, or any other 
way employed to raiſe it, If the well 
is made in a Qloping ground, and the 
declivity is ſufficient to give it an ho- 
rizontal vent, it will be worth the 
huſbaneman's while to dig ſuch a paſ- 
ſage, and, by means of pipes, or any 
other conveyance; to carry the water 
acroſs, the light ſoil, through which it 
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would otherwiſe fink. The greateſt 


quantity of water will be obtained in 
this manner, becauſe there will then 
be a continual ſtream. 

If the ſoil is very deep, and its ſur- 
face. has inequalities in which rain- 
water runs in any quantity; this may 
be collected in ponds made in the low- 
eſt parts of ſuch grounds. | 

If a body of clay is found near 
ſurface, it is worth the farmer's while 
to bore, 'that he may know, at what 
depth a bed of ſand or gravel may be 
met with, for he will be ſure to find 
plenty of water in this laſt, If this be 
in a declivity, he need only cut an ho- 
rizontal paſſage, and the water will 
flow ſo freely as even to double the 
value of his land. * 

Here again the farmer needs not ever 
to be at a lofs, becauſe it cannot be 
very difficult to make a pond in a clayey 
ſoil, which is, of itſelf, retentive of 
water, But it may, perhaps, be ad- 
viſeable, even in this, to cover the bot - 
tom of the pond with a coat of gravel, 
in order to prevent its being poached 
by cattle, whole feet would otherwiſe 
be apt to ſink deep into the clay. 
Some farmers judiciouſly pave the de- 
clivity by which the cattle- enter into 
the pond, and this renders it much 
more laſting than it would otherwiſe 
be, and preſerves the water clean, | 

When ponds are made in a looſe ſoil, 
much more care is neceſſary. The 
bottom and ſides there muſt be covered 


with a thick coat of the toughelt coy, 
dats | 2 of 


* 
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ſrom 2 foot to two feet thick, well 
rammed down. Some have added hair 
and loam to the outer part of this co- 
vering, with a view of rendering it lefs 
liable to chap + but a thick coat of 
gravel is more neceffary here, that the 
feet of the cattle may not pierce through 
the clay. Perhaps the expence of pav- 
ing the whole infide of a pond might, 
in the end, be money well laid out. 
The greateſt difficulty of finding 
water is in chalky ſoils, becauſe theſe 
are not, of themſelves, very retentive 
of it, and generally lie in fuch thick 
beds, that it is expenſive to dig through 
them, However, it ſhould be tried; 
and if fand or gravel be found 'under- 
neath, water may be depended on.— 
Even here, ponds are eafily made, by 
_ digging into the chalk, and lining them 
with a coat of clay, as before direQed, 
If there be a ſupply of proper manure, 
fuch as clay or marle, this fituation is 
well adapted to grain, which loves to 
ſtand dry; and as this kind of ground 
produces more forward crops than 
clayey or ſtrong ſoils, it may be fowed 
early with corn, which will not, in 
that caſe, be fo apt to be parchgd up 
as graſs is, by the ſummer's drought, 
If a good ſoil can be made here, a foor 
deep, it will yield plenty of various 
ſorts of paſture, either roots or graſſes, 
as the farmer ſhall judge moſt proper : 
or it may be planted with different 
kinds of timber-trees, 
POPLAR-TREE, 8 A ge- 
nus of trees, of which botaniſts enu- 
merate four ſpecies, viz, the common 
white poplar, with large les; the 
common white poplar, with *Tmaller 
leaves ; the common black poplar, and 
the poplar with trembling leaves, called 
the aſpen-tree, The poplar, whether 
black or whire, may be eafily propa- 
gated, either by layers, cuttings, or 
ſuckers, of which the white kind al- 
ways produces a great many from the 
roots, The beſt ſeaſon for the tranſ- 
planting theſe ſuckers is in October, 
when the leaves begin to decay; and 
they ſhould be removed into a nurſery 
for two or three years, at the end of 
which time they will have got ſtrength 
enough to be tranſplanted into the 
laces where they are to remain. 
When they are to be propagated by 
cuttings, it is beſt to do that in Fe- 
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broary, cutting off large truncheons of 
eight or ten feet long; which, being 


thruſt down 2 foot deep in the gro 
will take root very quickly, and, if 
the foit be moift, will grow to a con- 
ſiderable ſize in a few years. 
The black poplar it not ſo eafily 
raiſed from theſe large truncheons, bur 
ſhould be planted in cuttings, of about 
a foot and a half long, planting them 
# foot deep in the ground. This wilt 
grow on almoſt any foil, but does 
much better on a moift one than on 
any other, They are the fitteſt of all 
trees for raifing a ſhade quickly, as 
they will grow fourteen feet in height 
ſometimes in one ſeaſon, and in four 
or five years will be large trees, 
A conſiderable advantage may be 
obrained by planting theſe trees upon 
moiſt boggy ſoils, where few other 
trees will thrive: many ſuch places 
there are in England, which do not, at 
preſent, bring in muck money to their 
owners; whereas, if they were plant- 
ed with theſe trees, they would, in a 
very few years,  over-purchaſe the 
ground, clear of all expence : but 
there are many perſons in England, 
who think nothing except corn worth 
cultivating; or, if they plant timber, 
it muſt be oak, aſh, or eim; and, it 
their land be not proper for either of 
theſe, it is deemed little worth ; where- 
as, if the nature of the ſoil were ex- 
amined, and proper forts of plants 
adapted to it, there might be a very 
great advantage made of ſeveral la 
tracts of lands, which at this time 
neglected. | 
The wood of theſe trees, eſpecially 
of the White, is very good to lay for 
floors, where it will laſt many years; 
and, for its exceeding whiteneſs, is, by 
many perſons, preferred to oak; but, 
being of a ſoſt contexture, is very ſub- 
ject to take the impreſſion of nails, 
&c, which renders it leſs proper for 
this purpoſe: it is alſo very proper for 
wainſcotting of rooms, being leſs ſub- 
ject to ſwell or ſhrink, than moſt other 
forts of wood : but for tu -ware, 
there is no wood equal to this for its 
exceeding whiteneſs, ſo that trays, 
bowls, and many other utenfils, are 
made of it; and the bellows-makers 
prefer it for their uſe ; as do alſo the 
ſhoemakers, not only for heels, but 
Ff 2 - alſo 
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alſo for the ſoles of ſhoes: it is alſo 
very good to make light carts ;. the 
" Poles are very proper to ſupport vines, 
hops, &c. and the lopping will afford 
good fuel, which, in many countries, 
is much wanted, | 

POPPY, the name of a plant, of 
which, ſeveral ſpecies are cultivated in 
gardens for the beauty of the flowers, 
They are all eaſily propagated by ſow- 
ing the feeds in autumn, When the 
young plants come up, they are to be 
cleared from weeds, and 
proper diſtance by pulling ſome up, 
where they ſtand too thick; for they 
never thrive well, if they are to be 
tranſplanted, They are to be left, ac- 
cording to their ſizes, at fix, eight, or 
ten inches diſtance. 

They are very ſhowy flowers, and 
make a ſplendid appearance in gardens, 
but they are but of a ſhort duration, 

and are of an offenſive ſmell, which 
makes them leſs valued at preſent than 
they have been, 

Some ſow theſe plants in ſpring, but 

it is not ſo well; becauſe they then 
have not time to get ſtrength before 
autumn, when they are to flower; 
and, for that reaſon, thoſe fown in 
ſpring uſually flower weakly, 

The heads and ſtalks of theſe plants 
contain a milky juice; which may be 
collected in conſiderable quantity, by 
lightly wounding them when almoſt 
ripe: this juice, expoſed for a few 
days to the air, thickens into a Riff 
tenacious. maſs, agreeing in quality 
with the opium brought from abroad. 
The juices of both the poppies appear 
to be ſimilar to one another; the only 
difference is in the quantity afforded, 
which is generally in proportion to the 
ſize of the plants: the larger or white 
poppy, is the ſort cultivated by the 
preparers of opium in the eaſtern coun- 
tries, and for medicinal uſes in this. 

Poppy heads, boiled in water, im- 


art to the menſtruum their narcotic 


juice, together with the other juices, 
which they have in common with ve- 
getable matters in general, The liquor 
ſtrongly preſſed out, ſuffered. to ſettle, 
clarified with-whites of eggs, and eva- 

ated-.to a due conſiſtence, yields a- 
- bout one-fifth or one ſixth the weight 
of the heads, of extract. This poſſeſſes 
the virtues of opium; but requires to 


inned to a 
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be given in double its doſe to anſwer 
the ſame intention, which it is ſaid to 
perform without occaſioning a, nauſea 
and giddineſs, the uſual conſequences 
of the other. A ſtrong, decoQion. of 
the heads, mixed with as much ſugar 
as is ſufficient to reduce it into the con- 
ſiſtence of a ſyrup, becomes fit for 
keeping in a liquid form; and is the 
only officinal preparation of the poppy, 
Both theſe preparations are very uſeinl 
ones, though liable to variation in point 
of ſtrength : nor does this inconveni- 
ence ſeem avoidable by any care in the 
preſcriber, or the operator; ſince the 
poppy heads themſelves (according to 
the degree of maturity, and the ſoil and 
ſeaſon of which they are the produce) 
contain different proportions of the 
narcotic matter to the other juices of 
the plant; as has been obſerved in the 
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The ſeeds of the poppy are by many 
reckoned ſoporific ; 99 ſays, they 
have the ſame quality with thoſs of 
henbane, and Herman looks upon them 
as a good ſubſtitute to opium ; miſled 
probably by an obſervation which holds 
in many plants, that the ſeeds are more 
efficacious than the veſſels in which 
they are contained. | 

The ſeeds of the poppy, have no- 
thing of the narcotic juice which is lod- 
ged in their covering, and in the ſtalks ; 
an oil expreſſed from them has been 
uſed ſor the ſame purpoſes as oil olive, 
and the ſeeds themſelves taken as food : 
their taſte is ſweetiſh and farinaceous, 

Red Pore y or Red-Weed, The com- 
mon wild red poppy is one of the moſt 
miſchievous weeds the farmers are 

lagued with among their corn, and it 
s the moſt difficult to thoroughly de- 
ſtroy of almoſt. any other, Its ſeed 
will lie a long time in land unplough- 
ed, without ever ſhooting 3; but they 
will be ſure to grow with every crop 
of corn, Mr. Tull gives an inſtance 
of the ſeeds of this plant being buried 
four and twenty years in a field of ſaint- 
ſoin, and at the end of that time, the 
land being ploughed for wheat, they all 
grew up among the corn, though they 
had lain dormant ſo long before, 

The flowers of this plant yield upon 
expreſſion a deep red juice, and impart 
the ſame colour by infufion to aqueous 
liquors, A ſyrup of them is kept 2 

| the 
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the ſhops; this is valued chiefly ſor its 
colour; though ſome expect from it a 
lightly anodyne virtue. J 
Horned Porr. Celandine. 
Prickly Poy 2 v. [ Argemone,] Infernal 


Fig. | 
Spatling Porr v. See Berry-bearing 
CHICKWEED. 
Wild Poryy, See Red Porr. 


POTATOES, [ Lycoperficen, } The 
name of a well-known plant, the roots 
of which make a very nouriſhing food, 

Mr, Houghton deſcribes the potatoe 
to be a bacciferous herb, with eſculent 
roots, bearing winged leaves and a bell- 
ed flower, and ſays, that, according to 
his information, which is allowed to 
be very right in this reſpeR, it was firſt 
brought from Virginia, by Sir Walter 
Raleigh, who, ſtopping at Ireland, a- 
bout the year 1623, gave away a num- 


ber of theſe. roots, which were planted 


there, and multiplied ſo exceedingly, 
that, in the wars which happened-at- 
terwards in that country, when all the 


corn above ground was deſtroyed, po- 


tatoes became the chief ſupport of the 
people; for the ſoldiers, unleſs they had 
dug up all the ground where they grew, 
and almoſt fifted it, could not have ex- 
tirpated them. The Philoſophical 
TranſaQtions obſerve likewiſe, that the 
Iriſh were relieved from their laſt ſevere 
famine, which laſted two years, during 
which all their corn failed, merely by 
the help of this root. From Ireland it 
was brought to Lancaſhire, now famous 
for its potatoes ; and the culture of this 

lant has, within theſe laſt thirty years, 


en extended to almoſt every part of al 


England, The rich, who, at firſt, deem- 
ed them fit for none but the meaner 
ſort of people, now eſteem them ſo 
much, that Mr, Miller thinks the quan- 
tity of them which is cultivated around 
London only, exceeds that of any other 
part of Europe. 

The red-rooted potatoes have pur- 
pliſh flowers, and the white-rooted (for 
Mr, Miller diſtinguiſhes only theſe two 
general varieties) bear white flowers. 

The potatoe ſeldom perſects its ſeeds 
in England; and if it did, the raiüng 
of it from them would be much more 
tedious and uncertain than propagating 
it by its roots, as is the general and 
right method: for theſe multiply ex- 

.ceedivgly,” and may be made to yield 
vaſt crops, with little eoft or labour, 
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The Iriſh buſbandman, ſays Mr. 
Switzer, after; blaming the Engliſh for 
planting this root uncut, becauſe it of- 
ten contains five or fix eyes, or perhaps 
more, from which the produce of the 
enſuing year is to ſpring; and. alſo for 
not allowing that ,bulb, or rather the 
great number of ſhoots and bulbs that 
proceed from it, a ſpace of earth ſuf- 
ficient for their nouriſhment, which is 
the reaſon why ſo many poor, ſtinted, 
unſerviceable potatoes are dug up in 
the autumn, relates the practice of his 


country, which is to chuſe middle-fized 


roots, for the largeſt are generally eaten, 
to ſingle out the eyes that ſeem ſtrong- 
eſt and moit vigorous, and to cut them 
out in ſquares of at leaſt half an inch 
every way: ſo that one root will ſome- 
times furniſh three or four good pieces 
to ſet, ac 

The ground, prepared for planting, 
is marked out for beds four or five feet 
wide, with intermediate alleys of two 
or three feet, It is then trenched, 

.a ſingle ſpit deep, and the bottom of 
the trench, made as in common gar- 
den-trenching, is covered with dun 
long and ſhort, taken out of 4 w 
barrow which ſtands at the labourer's 
elbow, The potatoe-eyes, cut as be- 
fore directed, are placed upon this dung, 
at about five or fix inches aſunder 3 
and this trench is filled up with the 
mould taken out of the next, which is 
marked by a line at the diſtance of two 
or three feet. This trench is again fill- 
ed with the mould of the next, and io 
on to the laſt, which is filled from the 


ley. | 

The uſe of the dung thus laid at 
the bottom of the trenches, is got only 
to make the roots grow ſingle, for not 
above one root, or at moſt two, will in 
this caſe be produced by each eye, and 
theſe will be large and well fed; but it 
is attended with the farther advantage 
of making the potatoes run, and ſpread 
themſelves to a certain deter inate 
depth, which is no ſmall help to their 
growing large. 

% The laſt thing to be done to them 
is, in April or May, (for they are plant- 
ed in February or March) as ſoon as 
they begin to riſe, to dig the earth out 
of the alleys as is done for aſparagus, 
and to cover the potatoe bed with ir, 
about five or fix inches thick, 1 
w 
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will give new life and vigour to the 
roots, will keep the green from running 
too much to haulm, and will make the 
bulbs grow much the larger. By this 
means the crop of fine large potatoes 
will de almoſt the double of what is 
obtained when they are planted pro- 
miſcuoufty in the common way z nor 
wilt any fartber culture be requifite 
till they are fit to be dug up; except 
the pulling out of ſome of the largeſt 
wands: **:* N 
- Mer, Miller's reaſons for difapproving 
of the planting, either of the ſmall off- 
ſets entire, or the eyes cut out of larger 
roots, are, that though the former ge- 
nerally produce a greater number of 
roots, theſe roots are always fmall ; and 
that the cuttings of the larger roots are 
apt to rot, eſpecially if wet weather 
happens ſoon aſter they are planted. 
He | therefore recommends, to make 
choice of the faireft roots ſor ſetting, 
and to allow. them a larger ſpace of 
2 both between the rows, and 

ween the plants in the rows; and 
he aſſures us that he has obſerved, when 
this method has bern followed, that the 
roots, in general, have been large the 
following autumn. M. Duhamel, in 
his Elements of Agriculture, does not 
objeR at all to the planting of the cut- 
„„ 7-338; 

The foil in whictr this plant thrives 
beſt, is a light ſandy loam, neither too 

nor over moiſt, but brought to a 
fine tHth, and ploughed very deep: 
for the deeper the earth is looſened, the 
finer and larger the -roots will grow, 
In the ſpring, juſt before the laſt 
pfloughing, a good quantity of rotten 
dung ſhould be fpread on the ground, 
and this ſhould be ploughed early in 
March, if the ſeaſon be mild; other- 
wiſe it had better be deferred until the 
middle or latter end of that month; 
for if a hard froſt ſnould come on ſoon 
after the roots are planted, they may 
be greatly injured, if not defiroyed, 
thereby; but If they can be planted in 
the ſpring, without that danger, the 
detter it will de. | 

The laſt ploughing ſhould lay on the 
ground even, and then furrows ſhould 
be drawn three feet aſunder, and ſe 
or eight inches deep, The roots ſnquld 
be laid at the bottom of theſe furrow 
about a foot and a half afunder, 
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Rp then be covered. in with 
earth. 

After all, the ground intended for po- 
tatoes is planted in this manner, it muſt 
remain in the fame ſtate till near the 
the time when the ſhoots are expected 
to appear; then it ſhould be well har- 
rowed both ways, as well to looſen the 
ſurface and render it fmooth, as to tear 
up the young weeds which wilt have 
begun to grow by that time. If much 
wet has fallen after the planting, it 
may have caked the furſaceof the earth, 
ſo as to retard the fprouting of the plants; 
and this harrowing will, in- ſuch caſe, 
almoſt anſwer the intent of a firft hoe- 
ing. 

J have placed the rows of potatoes 
at three feet diſtance, continues Mr, 
Miller, in order to introduce the hoe- 
plough between them; becauſe that 
will greatly improve their roots: for by 
twice ſtiring and breaking of the 
ground between theſe plants, not only 
weeds will be defiroyed, but the foit 
will be fo looſened, that every ſhower. 
of rain will penetrate to the roots, and 
greatly quicken their growth. But 
thefe operations ſhould be performed 


early in the ſeaſon, before the ſtems or 


branches of the plants begin to fall and 
trail upon the ground : for after thar, 


t cannot be done without injuring the 


ſhoors, ; 
If theſe hoe-ploughings are carefully 
performed, they will prevent the 


growth of weeds, till the haulm of the 
plants cover the ground; and after 
that there will be little danger of their 
growing fo as to injure the crop; for 
the haulm will keep them under: but 
as the horſe-hoe can only go between 
the rows, it will be neceſſary to make 
uſe of the hand-hoe to ſtir the ground, 
and deſtroy the weeds in the rows, 
between the plants, Ifthis be well done 
in dry weather, immediately aftereach 
of the two horſe-hoeings, it will be 
fufficient to keep the ground clean un- 
til the potatoes are fit to be taken up; 
which will he very ſoon after the firſt 
froſt in the autumn has killed the 
haulm. They ſhould not remain much 
longer in the earth, left the roots them- 
ſelves be froft-bitten, whichſpoils them. 
A four or ſive pronged fork is better 
to dig them up with, than a ſpade, be- 
cauſe it is leſs apt ta cut them: but the 
1 priac 
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principal thing to be conſidered here, 
is the clearing of the ground thorough- 
ly of them: for if any are left, they 
will ſhoot up among the next crop, 
whatever it be, and do confiderable da- 
mage, eſpecially if it be wheat, as is 
generally the caſe, ſown in the com- 
mon broad-caſt way. | 
Tue beſt way of keeping theſe roots 
during the winer, is to lay them up in 
a dry place in very dry ſand, or in fine 
and perfeQly cry earth. n 
Type method of laying dung only at 
the bottom of the ſurtows in which 
the roots are planted, is a very poor 
one, (lays Mr. Miller) becauſe, where 
the potatoes begin to puſh out their 
coats, they are ſoon extended beyond 
the width of theſe furrows, and the 
new roots ate commonly formed at a 
diſtance from the old: fo will be out 
of the reach of-this dung, and conſe- 
gueatly will receive little benefit from 
it.” But rather the contrary would 
feem to be the caſe, according to the 
Iriſh huſbandman, who, ſeems to ſpeak 
ſrom experience, when he ſays, he had 
intended expreſdly to anſwer this very 
objection, that ** the dung is placed at 
the bottom of the furrows on purpoſe 
to make the roots grow ſingle; and 
that its being ſo placed is attended 
with the farther conveniency of mak- 
ing the potatoes run, and ſpread them- 
ſelves at a certain determinate depth, 
which is no ſmall help to their grow- 
ing large. Facts muſt here determine 
which is right: as they alſo muſt in 
regard to ſome parts of what Mr: 
Miller adds in the following words : 
% As moſt farmers covet to have a crop 
of wheat after the potatoes are taken 
off the ground, ſo the land will not be 
ſo thoroughly dreſſed in every part, nor 
ſo proper for this crop, as when the 
dung is equally ſpread, and ploughed in 
all over the land, nor will the crops of 
potatoes be ſo good, I have always 
obſerved, where this method of plant- 
. ing the potatoes has been practiſed, the 
land has produced a fine crop of wheat 
afterward, and there has ſcarce one 
Moot of the potatoe appeared among. 
the wheat, which I atcribute to the 
ſar mers planting oaly the largeſt roots: 
for when they have forked them out of 
the ground the following autumn, there 
heve been fix, eight, or ten large roots 
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produced from each, and often many 
more, and ſcarce any very ſmall roots 
whereas, in ſach places where the 
ſmall roots have been planted, there has 
been a vaſt number of very ſmall roots 
produced, many of which wereſoſmall, 
as not to be diſcovered when the roots 
were taken up; fo have grown the ſol- 
lowing ſeaſon, and have greatly injured 
whatever crop was vpon the ground.” 
Will not a thorough ploughing and 
good harrowing, after the crop of po- 
tatoes has been taken off the grou 
intermix the dung laid in the furrows, 
and the contiguous eaith moſt imp 
nated thereby, with the reſt of the foil; 
perhaps almoſt as well as if the d 
had been ſpread equally over the w 
field, at the very firſt? If it will, the 
2 ſeems ſtrong in favour ot᷑ 
the Iriſh method. For certain it i 
that the land ought to be well ploug 
and harrowed after the potatoes are 
removed, before it is fown with ang 
other crop ; unleſs the feed for that 
crop, which generally is wheat, - be 
nikled by hand between the rows, as 
they are dug up, and there covered with 
the earth then turned over. This i 
practiſed in ſome parts of France: but, 
as M. Duhamel obſerves, the grain is 
fo apt to be diſtributed unequally in 
this method, that it is better to plough 
the ground, and fow it, in. the regular 


78 the farmer apprehends that ; 
land has not been thoroughly clea 
of the potatoes, and is therefore afrai 
of their damaging his enſuing crop 
his beſt way will be tolay it up 
rough againſt winter; becauſe the froſts 
of that ſeaſon are known to * 2 
rot all potatoes in the ground expoſed 
to them, and it will at the ſame time 
be thereby finely prepared for ſpring 
corn; eſpecially as it will have been 
well enriched by the baulm of che po- 
tatoes tying upon it, 
Though potatoes delight moſt in 4 
light ſandy loam, neither too dry, not 
over moift, as was obſerved before; 
yet Mr. Maxwell ſays he has ſeen them 
thrive well on ground that ſeemed to 
be very bad; even in deep moſs, which 
could not bear horſes to plow It, but 
whichis conſiderably bettered by them 
and on coarſe hearth, where they w 
fucceeded by grain, without more Tang 
than 


- 


Pl 


"the middle-ſized. 


— 


- 


- 


” 
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than was laid on at firſt. Oſ ſo im- 
roving a nature are they, and ſo much 
is the land enriched by the rotting of 
heir ſtalks among it, and the digging 
gets in raiſing them. 
Several experiments communicated 
to M. Duhamel concur to prove the 
extraordinary increaſe of potatoes cul- 
tivated with' the horſe-hoe ; but as 
this will always be the conſequence of 
the new huſbandry, wherever it is pro- 
erly uſed, I ſhall only. borrow from 
im, on this occaſion, M. de Villier's 
account of his method of practice, be- 
ca ſe it is the cleareſt and moſt cone 
9 F | 
There are, ſays he, ſeveral ſorts of 
otatoes. That which I cultivate is 
l It is planted about 
the end of April, or the beginning of 
May, and it ripens in October. My 
beds are five feet wide. I give them 
two ploughings in the ſpring z at the 
econd. of which I half fill the main 
arrow, Before I plant, I cut a ſmall 
furrow with the fingle cultivator, 
which likewiſe looſens the earth; but 


if it be moiſt, I put a double ſpring- 


tree bar to the cultivator, to avoid the 
poaching of the horſes, I then plant 
the potatoes a foot aſunderin the row; 
chooſing for this purpoſe ſuch as are 
about the ſize of a walnut, They are 
thruſt in by hand, two or three inches 
deep; and if the mould does not then 
cover them ſufficiently of its own ac- 
cord, a little more is puſhed down upon 
em. 
A flight hand- hoeing can hardly 
be avoided afterwards, to deſtroy the 
weeds which ſpring up at the ſame 
time as the potatoes : but this hoeing 
need not extend farther than three or 
four inches on each ſide of the row ; 
becauſe the plough will do the reſt. 
I give the firſt hoe-ploughing ia the 
ſpring, as for wheat; but earlier or la- 
ter, according to the condition of the 


und, wh LN | 

Fug: ſecond hoe-ploughing is given 
as ſoon as the plants are tall enough 
to be earthed up; that is to ſay, when 
they are eight or ten inches high, I 
tnen turn the earth up towards them 
as much as poſſible. 

As this plant ſpreads greatly, and 
ſhoots ont very faſt, it would be im- 
poſſible to give more than two. of theſe 


Fg! 


— 
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hoeings, if one ſhould negleR to take 
advantage of the time when' its leaves 
5 branches do not entirely cover the 
The roots are dug up in October 
or perhaps ſame what earlier or later, 
according to the ſeaſon, with a ſtrong 
iron prong ; ſhaking and clearing them 
well from the mould. They are then 


leſt to dry for ſome hours, and are af- 


terwards laid in a place where the froſt 
cannot reach them. Fat 

© This fruit, which yields ſurpri- 
fingly, is of great ſervice to ſeed and ſat. 
ten cattle, eſpecially when it has been 
boiled a little. They like it very well 
raw, aſter it has been kept a ſew 
months above ground: but it is beſt 
for them after it has been boiled. 

The reader is obliged to the ingeni- 
ous Mr. Irwin for the following ac- 
countof cultivating potatoes in] 3 
and which we ſhall give in his own 
words 

“ The potatoe, ſays he, is become a 
root of ſuch'immentſe utility, eſpecially 
to the poorer ſort, within this century, 
that too much, methinks, cannot be 


faid towards improving and extending 


the-culture of it; 

In Provence, Dauphiny, Switzer 
land, and ſeveral other parts of Europe, 
and even in America, it yields com- 
modious, abundant relief to the more 
indigent, as being eaſily and plenteouſly 
propagated in almoſt every kind of ſoil, 

* In Ireland particularly it is the 
principal food of the poor during the 
greater part of the year, without which, 
fince the late unproportionable riſe of 
lands in that kingdom to the trade of 
it, they could not well ſubſiſt. And, 
indeed, it ſeems a particular favour of 

Providence ſent to them on this ac- 
count, 


In times, not very remote, lands 


were cheap there, and the peaſantry, 
conſequently, lived on nouriſhment 
ſomewhat.-more luxurious, and diver- 
fified ; their labour alſo was leſs bur. 
theenſome. But now, being obliged to 
work hard at ſour-pence and fix-pence 


a day, and their rents conſiderably aug- 


mented, it will not ſeem ſurpriſing, that 
this root alone has become the ſtaple 
of their ſupport, and that they have 
been the firſt people in Europe, or, per- 
haps, in the world, that have led the 

example 


DO r POT: 


example ye improvement. © Secondly, on good well 
an N lay! 7 9 by ſuppoſed 6d gravel, orhanwi iſe - 5 which 
dhe from 


ſe- preſſing nege they, ght ito be gone a year before planting. 
2 moſt 9 and e of 51 Df ſott, who ate the det 
I: an, cultivatorg of this rot, are obliged to 
A truth oF opal 25 — aud plant at. the, ſame dme, or 
Why phil 4 na til thefeabquts q whigh is very de- 
s Urifven ts ſeek his ſole ref refvgs 15 oh - (Alive to.,ghemſclyes, their potatoes 
2 in this ve from tþ the in - _not having the proper benefit of the 
Er Op Poet a bard -heart lang Manure ; at leaſt, one part in three of 
to 55 jo 8p0 the 2 ate on this account exceed - 
0 RE riod the poor ; 75 log Mall, — are, from. henee called 
. the yy al, e . 8 being a diminutive 
22 10 get Pp JT hy; Whale f Nee 
o 5 or pur es * 
17 5 Neck 


commanly Gall 
+l h ſa 2 ; 1 
old! bg 55 155 5 F 8 = 2 
i 1 5 


pethiaþj'” ee Cy Pe e e 
brig | . j 4 2 , ately, BESS be a fine prepa- 
n 


able ity. platter of corn, and rife 
ſoneck eh CPU grain 0 2 laying d II r 

wathel win with adraught Tr 17 Nr f land; 
us 0 301 pport the. 1 Abs It: ſon gently, and 
thirtven "ours (ite gyantity) ee but-a 

 vnceafing (labbbe; Wos this 11 "wo — uſe in it, beſides 

matiſibn n-houſe,” or in his elegant near.double.the worth for it, chat 
dens, Woll Md But cloſe $, or ee 8 manuſadture, which might other- 
bales ly | hs be of conſiderable; benefit, to I- 
The potkice is 4 root 1 —.— 5 8 N 
rata EYE quic ; ( ava Anni ot ow 
fe 17 6. hitdly,, On. ground. previouſly 


fol rege = is, perhaps fx months 
gar, of is peed ls 2 147 aps. 


Ty at; ſetting, time. 
tle dons in this way, 
To cit 251 in gen 25 * ; 8 5 — centry, and renters of 
Rs with wet N. 155 | ir . 5 
9 r tl be peaſan * 

574 5 e 48 Ws in a ſew; inftances, — 


in à ſew in 
7 52 2 55 by t * 9 1 5 iba, „ Fougthly Og. the ley with 40 
NE N ans Alone. Marle is not in uſe in my 
. — Jang, hich 15 ar urhood, though: there is plenty of it 


21 Hee 1 oil, ad Kinds , \rveral parts oft 3 thargſare (carer 
Fo. "The" different” oils js Jo this yet inform you it would do for 
Fagan in in my neg hbourha the potatoes. in that diſtrict. As to 

boot'twenty years paſt, and which, \Potataes. ſet in. the ley with dung alone, 
I believe,” afe'p pretty: 25 ,are the "this manufacture alſo is done, as you 
| — wherein wal may judge, moſtly by t e more opulent. 


ave, however, often ſeen large fields 
Ly F; . D's rich clay ta 725 25 3n this way to the public t but it 70 
any manüfe, vulgariy of not of late years ſo much the caſtom,, 
3 | 7 this ſort of land being commonly kept 
ry 5 for grazing: this hurts the land ; and 
that ia, during the laſt feven years any preparation out of .the; ley. for 
it, if there de no cavenanta grounded 9 will, it not Previous gra- 
on the ſtatute againſt waſte, &c, hy | 
tenant, finding no hopes of a renew ' o „Hh, In atable ar ſtubble land, 
ſets confiderable tracts in this way, (vulgarly called ſticking or thruſting of 
where the ſoil will admit of it, potatoes, becauſe they are ſown with a 
Vor. II. f Gg ſtick, 


PDT 


- ſtick, 2 the end about an 
inch diameter and to feet long, with | 
the loy, otherwile che Ii Tpade.) Ia 
this method dung is alſo” uſed, nich 
mall be noticed in zs place; 95 
FThbeſe are the moſt general me- 
thods that no 6ocut'to” me, or I be- 
nee that are in uſe. There are, how 
ever, ſome others arifing from the qui- 
lity of the ſeed, "praftiſed only by the 


curious, in which the plants are put "Thy po 


| down at nine or twelve inches aſunder 
every way, in little -hillocks, (like the 


ctiſed in ſeverat 
n ö and, 1 yo 2 — x 


"vegeration-contimucs,: 'you' will have a 


e 
4 pattievlarly that filled 
nr par) nay 


_ 2 Are ſorts are cut for ſeed ac- 
cording to e eyes oh them, 


thick 
"th Bom 


and thrive generally well with very pol - 
the care, fo that all Girs being 
lenty, \ arid anſwering ſo well ee 
far we may eaſily en 45 them tay: | 
ſtinctio N. 5 
riſh, 


ibis root in W Ke let 
wampy grounds, unleſs. 5 
"wc, 9 in this, 56h 


About the kind 55 
rt certain proper e ge — 2 ut don, the r 1 u 
et, unfit for ing, 


handſome neſt of | arte obtony potatoes 
nt every 9 % 
made the experiment of one ſort 
in my garden z and out of half a dozen 
Ie cut into'ſeveral N each 
0 ving an eye, . t 
remembrance, w t exa on 
. ROY a Iv, | 
dun 

* This kind of potatocis introduced 
Into Ireland but of late years : it ts 
"however well known there. | 

A potatoe entirely black ig 91 
* in Fingal, near Dublin, - fruRifies 
abundantly, and eatb exceeding 
which principally; marks the 
of this root i almoſtevety inſtance, . 

- © There are ſeveral kinds of potatoes, 
Mr. —.— of — in 8 
_ very judicious gentleman, parti 
cularly noticed six forts, „. The to 
long red, the round red; the long white, 
the round white, or Spaniſt potato 
the blue, the leather coat, and an e 
ind that comes in- 4 month foon- 
han the common ſort, je planted 
at the ſame voy * 
This root DN y manu- 
factured in Ireland, they te moſt of 
the better ſorts \ ptomiſevoutly, b both for 
uſe and ſeed. 
4015 remember about twenty-five 
years ago, the large red potatoe, then 
called the Caffonian; (perhaps from 
Caſtile) as aſſo the oblong Spaniſh 


white potatoe, to be chiefly in by but hay 
now a leſſer ſort, ſuch as the Munſter 
or kidney potatoe, of à whitiſh'or1i he- 
iſh yellow colour, the leather-coj 
, round 


, or 


redCrotiia ene a oooh 


Te, 1 5128597 


WY 


forkes, ach 3 90 0 el 


I think 8 es but ind 

N 2 n Town in the ben prepared u 
land ſot too 1 5 moiſture, as well as 
oy 1 dung, makez a potatoe wet: 
plat |, when you 185 am ap- 
proved it never loſe this quality, 
both $ the worſt it can. have, except 

18 or froſt-bitʒ nor Will 
alt 22 


n well, raiſed from dung, as w 


woke gare —.— 
cu atitig it: 1 will therefore now 
roceed to. that . war 
over the . — calle 9 
8 


ral evlrare, bur e not goo! 
© way e the ſtan 

(ng e the a if 

artificial manures were 

Kr pen ne 

1 cobßder! ihe claſy of e 

em in the unpramiſing, 


e had we known. 


* 4 0 ley, 1 ud e 
ires u 
a0 ob ed requires noms 
of which has not been ploughed per- 
ps within this century : ſo that.you 
can on 8 Ging that it has 
been til * and the Alt generally cur 
ved, the old; eople inclining the p gh 
with the calual ſhape of * ** 


- 6, 
. 7 4 l 
: ; : 
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2 let hs Ten che melee 
<P Nin a peaſant has the Gabi inch 
to get a bit, of ſuch choĩoe ground, ( ſor 
two or three af them will bo concerned 
in an acre, and few take more than one) 
he, Pe the old ridge with bis len, 
Iriſh ſpade, unleſs compelled by the 

— eſſor of the land to make his ridges: 


ſtraight, Which he mo unwillingly 
does, and at 7 aukwardly, with 


a rope made of hay or ſtraw; or. ſome 
is 
- theſe he makes from one 

ground to the other, the beds 

on. his woe about — 
at moſt aſunder, he divides tdo turf. of 
8 quttiog the ſods on three 
or angles, leaving that next che 

borious 


wife's worſt tow; neither 

of which ſtretching tighe, and often 
=: king, ſeldom admit walblockiog & 
2 three, or a moſt ſour feet 

and the furraws, os: 
When he depoſits the 

hie furrow in two equal parts, which 
he turns alternately in ſods on tha edge 
or verge of each bed, the green de on 
bed uncut. Thie ln work) the 
poor fellow does ſurprizioghy quick a 

— more men follow him, one dig - 


his loy e the remainder the third man 
caſts on with his. ſhovel, ſettling the 
hed in the ſorm, or manner, 

it is to remain. tan 2 van 
© Some cover their perten a at firſt 
want of time) with —— 

„ and about four or five inches of 
earth, and finiſh them perhaps, that is, 
caſt the laſt covering on them, not for 
a. month, or 6x weeks after 3 which 


: 


it is become common; 
the negleQ of not . their, pota- 

toes (as the term ” in doe tima, to 
no Want of proper: k in tbe. 
common Iriſh, but their inability to 

— attention to their own 

— — ads; 

thejr gene 


. 
2 a 
making the ſurrows unpro 
narrow to-the beds; throw up a 
ſpit or ſtratum, and perhaps not until 
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od Thich ene bar fag, 
bh deſtroycor cheok' the weeds 
certain bam, it il not contribute ro 
increaſe or Jargeneſs of the root, in 
unphyfical or over heavy mantier fri 
— I have ſeen it done; yori 14 
this lower ſtratum, which is mo 
ſand, remains bn the top of the . 
part of the ſoil, and being thus unmix- 
ed with it, prevents it recei vi 
the proper '\benefins of the air, &e. 
ides, too great/a covering on the po- 
mani highly prequdicaſ to i. 
in other caſes, theſe ſtratun 
up, and mixed into goodrilth, 
woudd — \ wonderſuily,” - 
well being the life of good Ullage. 
would therefore in this place recom- 
mend to pur farmers (who aft td pe- 
nurious of their land) to make their 
potatoe trenches ſo wide, as not to te- 
quire throwing up much of the whit 
or ſandy — * on the laſt — 
or landing, of their potatoes : and 
will find a much greater: return, 
one kali (or. more)-leſs of e. 
ſmall potatoes: Which is diect 
highly worthy of their notice. The 
experiments I'have made, I purpoſe por 
on my return to lieland; and 
to this ſimple method to 
tee that de l, or in the 
— — hee 136 
4. I hid atm nmeaditey land 3 
witty potatoes by the common peopl 


in which and moſt others, whether man 


not. If dunged, "the dung is laid 
as the ridges vrt tu be; but the ſand 
— 
ttle 
ters on the ridges Aang down the ſeed- 
lings do Potatde Ae 6 


way 
3 dungi — — 
times ES and then ſho- 


to cover them; bur tiſis the 
' cannot well (s to do, and al 
avoid it nden cen ber e 4 freſh or 


eo months aſe the fi ſig, den ley fur 


1/783 % 
6 


8 562 oy Nor 
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Nor do they ſow them to phuſe, the 
ſecond year, in the ſame ground, with-' 
dut dung or ſome other; artificial ma» 
nure, (for the natural, ſuch as ſand, 
parle, &c, would not Go) unleſs ie de 
exceeding good. yi oor stb + rot we 

Lime, indeed, in-this caſe woult 
——— probably: anſwer, euer is re 
tri 73d! N Ai 

1 2 & There, is alſo a cuſtom a 00 deal 

in uſe, Which is by Kicking or thruſt- 
potatoes ain ſtubble. land freſh 
ke Le ry which is, done in this man- 
ver 4 man (but ſeldom to) goes d 
the crown oi a narrow ploughed 
and ſticks his 4% or Li ſpude, in it, ni 
Tenne o and; chere, with chis right 
ſogt, olding i it un his leſt:hand, and 
ch it puſhing. the ſpade: once, and and 
times twice from him tu make an 
opening, (which Lhave ſeen done with 
3 899d deal of dexteriiy) and with the 
5 — hand, that contains the ſeed, (a 
enjent quantity of which he car- 
in an apron or cloth tied round 
middle, ſo as to let the contents be 
— come at, he. throws: one, and 
. two ſets; or eyes, into the 
which the oy makes behind; 
Ex is — it away, the loo- 
earth falls in.and-covers-them : 
Soon alter he dungs the vidges, and 
covers them up, as in the preceding 
method, with manld out ofthefurtows. 

Sometimes alſo they do this work 
with, a flick about eighteen: "inches: 
long; and an inch onſo diameter, point - 

ed at one 2 —— yd ſomevrhat curved at 
8 other, By. this esſy menus huf, 
„wi ix, —.— and. ſervants,) if 
1 V hwe any) ang A ffiendly: neigh-' 
boug — twa,! (who. may. be helped in 
retur a) aſſiil. aß ic dos greater expedi- 
Eſpocinlly: — 

pen — = bo * 

OA andes s wo 

e differently, — at 9217. 4 
In Ireland ala are! many 
> (ow' potatoes alter: plough, the 
loughmaa 1ettjpg the ſets didp in as 

e goes along; and a Harrow matched 
to. the, ſame plovgb;- following him' 
OP AeninG. — s them in. There 


is g . Keule in this, the land; 
heing in ales. Over all hey put dung; 
but they, ming, to; give! itia light 


covering, 4 in ſubſtanee of it migut 


a 0 — adistentzearth, 
ich it wo 
E 1. h 2 3 ; 


por 


by being belt enpofed to the air, 4g 
yet this precaution many are very 4 N 


in. 
ode, as in the drill, 
or e w e are. 


known in Angie, 2 wee de 
mentlon therm in this plage. 
he net thing _requifite' ne 
ſenoing, which ſhould be done, 
fartheſty before the\ſtalle begins to ap- 
pear; for t the esttle, that are in 
that ſeaſon greedy for freſh: — 9 
get at chem, the roots of fuchs t 
win never come to the flze 
wiſe tl. 
„ his fie % known ity 2 
and <the":pdor; chiefly I Believe 
ihability, ' and partly from a ftr Ef 
careleſſneſs or rather lazinefs they 
ſtill inherit (notwithRanding che mx 
tore of .Englits and Norman dd, 
c.) ſrom their Spabiſtr anceftors, 12 


very remiſs in this reſpect; pl 


in the chiſtern or ms fertile” pa 
of the country; where, in moſt ma 
ters of they leave too m 

to 'chanos,[celying ba the" bodhey of 
the ſoit: - 


on 9 
46 Ales: me, 5 in many othet 
parts, they very commomiy do ot put 
2 till about Mid- 
dle of May; and the fecorid, perhaps, 
nov for a month aſter; ſ6 tat it is 
often · July before they ferice them pro- 
perly : and where many of them are 
— a plantation (as js uſually 
the way) it is moſt 1 and 
difficulty to get each man to do his part 
of the 'ditphing; hieb ebmmon!y ts 
but a ſorry mound o fods; with-ſome- 
buſhes ſodded de on top wh 
out ſnerp that meli this: t 
riſes, (as / carrie dd *cotn) an are 
dextroas at yetting at it : < 
. goine of thbte poor people are ſo 
herdleſi; nevei can be brought to 
make :their fences q ana tien the Dr 
of ithe ground in his\own' de ſenee/ is 
obliged v yet dhe at an"idvanerd” 
price; andthů $6 pay” for 1 de or their 
potatoes to remala. ; Dir. 
« Many of them, eſpecially eln 
years; leave them vum the banldlordt's 
hands; and unleſs u farmer ! collects 
himſelf, or has 4 ſervant to do 
ity the rent is not had without iamenſo 


» but 04," trouble, Wen it never; Net- 


withſtanding 


2 0 ＋ 


vithſtandiog theſe difficulties; many 
farmers have made eaſy ſortunes in 
— et „l beet 8 
% Thus it happens, 2c the time they 
are often-. finiſhing the ſeneing, they 
aughit to be weeding their potatoes. 
The weed: that moſtly annoys Them is 
the Scotch thiſtle : this ſhbuld be. cht 
away in June, and if the foil ſnoult be 
ſo rich as to require a ſecond weeding 
(whiotris:very often the caſe) it ſhould 
he done in Auguſt, 
ot her qroubls wigh: them all digtzing 
time. „ e ele bot x 
* The beſt tine for: this work is in 
the latter end of October, or ning 
of November, to avoid dhe early age? 
which are mortal to them: but 6, 
bad huſbaadry, they havé been pia 
ed late, they ſhould - be; left longer in 
the ground, and covered witty litter, 
or haulm, to prevent being oſt in 
this way * 0 TILT. AIQGAAH 
* — Michael mas, the cattle are 
let through them, the roots not being 
then affected by the nipping, or beat- 
ing down of the. ſtalk : this the pea- 
ſants know by the colour of it, which 
becomes a dark brown, — gt 
dure as'alfo by the apple and. root. 
The more neody beg in to — 
for uſe in Auguſt; though they ate not 
then near ſo long in ground as they are 
in England; which demonſtrates the 


There will be no 


b O 
two barrels, ior" eight | bothels, Wa- 


cheſter meaſ ure 


Had they forh _ a3 Covent- 
Garden a them, the caſe would be 
far different: hut . there are no 
convenient and briſk on, the: 
waſte in-Farms is gays gre | 
% Though, as J rem De beibek 
low'or ſwartipy grounds db not anfw 
well for- potatoes,” yet 9 
thrive,” and are Fate the meat bei 
generally ſcabby, cloſe; wet, and 1 
vy, trom the toò great impregnation 
the water) Which renders them unþa- 
latabſe, — not the beſt for ſeed 
however; uch are thiefly uſed in t 
_ yer have ſeen them planted In 
;\ which are the wetteſt and 
and the bog being proviou 
. and dunged, the falk Job- 


green and henlthy, and ſome 45 
ry 


roots ' might 'perchante have cat 
but thoſe - plated in black; 
bogs, havs-been ſ69nd to ſuce, 
There is no culture perhaps yer 
known, will better feelin warts an 
unprofitable hade; thin that of the 
potatoc. Ireland can well prove. 
truth of this affertion; ina numberl 
variety of inſtarces 

I have ſeen ſeveral tracts of v 
land ſtubbed up, arid-broughrints 
tilth, by means of the potatoe 
dry... America, Thelizve, can fay the 


ine 


excellence and Rrength 5 the Iriſh ſame, 


ſoil. // 

When gentlemen n dig their 
potatoes, they ſet on a great number 
of hands at once, two to a ridge: boys 
and gitls gather them promiſcuouſiy, 
big and hile, into bags containing 
about two Wincheſter buſhels ; and 
thus they ate carried meme, 
and thrown into a room, in one hea 
part of which is deſtroyed. by the froit, 
a'great part by the kitchen, alſo-by 
the hogs, who} deſtroy them much 
While in the ground; there being hardly; 
auy tencing againſt them; great part 
are alſo ſtole hy tbe follo wers, or hang 
eraton; andthe temaioder rarely ſuthices 
for ſued i {6 lutle value ii this eiti· 
root; conſidered in thaſe parts: 
and yet I have often known them at 
very hig price, from ten. to \twetity 
ngs, and upwards, tbe big barret, 
which is the uſual meaſute in thieeſt- 
parts of: Jrclandy ark is, above 
ones. n Ie 16 evreq from nt 293 
fiir dgl. n — 12 gend £2111 . 
VG 0 " 


„ Of late . the berg heatred 
ſky-farmers; that is, che inferivr fore,” 
and even ſome of Our zentfemen r 
mers, drive the poor imo the moun- 
rains, mooty Nene wooded ung 
ſony lands; and even into the 42 
and when, by the culture 8 

tatoe prind pally, hey have 
them, fo as to be fit to admit Fry ay 
they ate turned out without ceremony. 
F have in ſuch places ſeth be oh c 2 
of potatoes, and afrerwiray” 15 


reve Kinds of hows | as ever 

with any Where. 4 vas 

The mountain and other ſgf 

except bog, ſeldom (Fail wing bh 
bey nature with limeſtorte, 

(which ! 48? de canoe) Ne 

ee add pte tb them; 0 

d germög 'but hands, money, 

— — of (he grain. 

farming, that ore wanting to make 

moſt'the whole Ringo Tock?" ile a 


knot or faden Ny e 
9 (OF 


vo! s SAN 


3 01297 


* 31012 21 
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| 
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71 or like England; . 
no higher with the compariſon 
«© It is true, in ſome few. counties 
of Ireland, in particular diſtricts, na- 
either has not been ſo bountiful, 
or the farmers have not found out the, 
internal manures; being obliged to car · 
ſea - ſand, and other ſorts, many 
miles; in which, however, they find 
their account, notwithſtanding the 
impolitically too much limited trade 
of the kingdom. 
Before I diſmiſs this ſubject, it 
2 be proper to obſerve, that a ſecond 
of potatoes. is ſometimes. taken 
Gat of the ſame land ſucceſſively; but 
is is not common, at leaſt about 
me, though I believe the land is as 
good as any in the ince. On the 
contrary, the uſual way is, after the 
crop of potatoes is taken off, if 
the foil is ſtrong, they immediately 
ſow bere in it, or keep it till the fol- 
lowipg ſpring ſor. flax, which requires 
. ſtrong ſoil: or if the ground 


it, zuſt after the potatoes are taken 
out, with wheat; or keep it till the 
I following for barley. 
The ſky- farmer generally takes 
the land into his own hands after the 
firſt crop of potatoes, and ſows it 
with bere, wheat, dr barley, for two 
or three ſeaſons ; after which, if he 
refreſhes it with a ſummer, or a win- 
ter fallow, he ſows the ſame kinds of 
ain in it for, two or three ſeaſons 
re ; then he takes two or three > crops. 
of os 3 and when it is well impo- 


haze or drawn (as they. call it 


J he lets it for ſeveral years toge- 
ther, in 3 to the poor people 
for * leaſt one third more than the 
real value. 

. From hence we may judge how 
much an alteration of method in huſ- 
bandry is wantipg in thoſe parts.” 

. POUNN, Fvoirdypois, contains ſix- 
teen ounces, A pound, Troy, twelve 

Ox. A diſorder in hogs. This 
is a name by. which the farmers expreſs 
a diſorder of their ſwine, that ſhews 


itſelf outwardly in a multitude of pim- 


ples and blotches ; and keeps the:crea- 
rures. miſerable, and makes them pine 
and waſte, \ 
It riſes from wet and filth in their 
ſties, and from un wholeſome food. 
* The temedy is this: Make a bot 


but of a middliag good ſort, they hay, 
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meſs „ — and give ie in 
omnes of venice treacle 2 
Aſter it has taken this, let thawhels 
ſkin be well cleaned with ſoap ſus, 
and then wherever the ſores and pim- 
ples-are, uſe the following ointment. 
Melt over the fire two pounds of hog's 
lard, and ſtir in half a pint of tar. 
When it is taken off the fire, put to 
it as much flower of brimſtone as will 
thicken 1 —— —ͤ— eres rv 
meat. upon og every 
night for ſour times, and keep hin 
dry and clean, and it will commondy- 
make a cure in that time. 

The farmer, muſt obſerve; that this 
diſeaſe is infectieus; ſo that he mv ſt 
2 thoſe hogs which have it from 

the reſt; and not put them toget her 
again till they have been ſome time 
well, and he fees there * no return of: 
the diſorder. * WL 0 

PREDIAL TITHES, Are thoſe 
which are paid of things ariſing and 
growing from the ground only, as corn, 
fruits of trees, and the like, 

PRICKS is a horſe's foot. Whenever 
this accident happens, we adviſe the 
owner to turn his horſe. immediately 
to graſs, and to apply nothing exter- 
nal to it, I that cannot be done, 
only rub on the horſe's hoof ſome 
ointment of elder two or three times 
a day. All tents are n and 
all ſpirits, . 7X2 

PaicxLY PEAR, deln ian Fe. 

8 Maax. {Sethe} — 


PRICKWOOD. = This 
inh 


grows very common — — 
ferent parts of the kingdom, 
laces called — may The - — 
butchers ſkewers are * of this 
ens 
3 Primule, ] This plant; 
grows in hedges and in almoſt. 
every part of the kingdom ; .if trans - 
planted into gardens it loſes. its bean- 
tiful pale colour, and becomes reddiſh; 
Tre, or Night PIO [Or. 
thera.] There are ſeveral ſpecies of this 
plant natives of Virginia and other 
BY America, ee propagated: 


aft 1 447 brig 
— AH Liguftrum.] There are 
two. ſorts. he common, . 2¹ Tho! 
Italian Privet,, _—_ 

The firſt ſort grows cpa ce 
hedges i in moſt parts of England, whero 
it riſes fiftgen or ſixteen feet high, with 

a woody 


"LIE . 
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grey bark, ſending ont many lateral 
garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped 


are white, and are produced in thick 
ſpikes at the end of the 2 
_— tubular petal cut at the 
rts, which ſpread open, 

are — by ſmall; round, black 
— which ripenbin the autumn. 
Ihe leaves of this fort ly r- 
main green till after Cheiftmas, There 
are two varieties of this, one wich 
white; and the other hath — va- 
riegated leaves; but to preſerve'theſe 
varieties thi ſoul be planred in poor 
land far if they are in @ rich ſoil they 
mil nne and ſoon' 2 

na 


nero ef ve 

v The ſecond fort grows- in 
italy ;»ddis riſes with u ſtronger ſtem 
thaw the former, the branches are — 
iable, and grow more erect : their 
ivof a lighter colour, the leaves 
are much larger, and end in acute 
points, and/aro alſo of a brighter green; 
dhey continue in vergure till they are 
thruſt off by the young leaves in the 
ſpring. The flowers of this are rather 
than thoſe of the common ſort, 
and arefeldom ſucceeded by berries in 
this' country, 

Dot theſe ſorts e eee in the 
nurſories near London, to furmiſii the 
(mall (gardens and balconies in the 
city, the frſt being one of the few 
plants which will thrive 4 the ſmoke 


of London; but Although they will 
live ſome years in the ctoſe part of the 
town, jet they ſeldom uce flowers 


after ah firſt year, un lem it ĩs in ſome 
places where there is free air. 
The Italian Privet is now generally 
referred to the common ſort for plant - 
pr in gardent, the leaves being larger, 
and continuing green all the year, 
render it more valuable; and * 
ſo hardy as to reſiſt the greateſt 
in this country, it may be planted in 
any ũtustion Whey ves mars ſort 
win thrive; - 
| Mock Parvs 2 Philyres] 
are ſeven or eigh ies of 4 doo Pri. 
vet, all natives of France; Spain, and 
Italy, but hardy enough to thrive in 
the open air of E except the 
winters are very ſevere. They are 
al propugared either from ſeeds or 


| . 
C * 


- 
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e woody ſtem covered wich x ſmooth SN me is generally pre- 


2 An 10 t much 
in huſbandry, " conliftitg of te 
three pieces of iron inſerted” into 
handle for taking up . tax, 

c. v3 7 IJ 
Ro, A tern wed 
an inſtrument vſed to hoe or XX 


ground'near, and among the. roots of 


The ordinary contrivanice © lee 
in Eviglatid' is very bad; it bran Nr 
made for ſcrapi on the ſurface ; 
the great oſe of hoeing being to 
and open the round, beſides rhe kill- 
ing the weeds, whith the antients, and 
many N have thought the on 
uy ON oe, this dull £03 be 
nſtrument is" by no means — 
for the purpoſes it is to ſerve. 

The prong hoe confifts of t o b 
ed points of fix or ſeven fuches 
aud hen ftuck into the ground, w 
tir and 'rembve it the ſame depth 
the plouglht does, and "thus af 
both the ends of curting u we! 
and opening the land; The 'antierit 
Romans had an inftrument” of "this 


kind, which they called the bi 


dut they were afraid of its uſe in th 
fields and gardens,” and only uſed it in 
their vineyards,” The prong-hoe © 
into excellent uſe, even in the h 
oeing huſbandry; in this the” 
plough can only inn three or 
four inches of the rows of corn, ur- 
nips, and the nike; but this jr 
ment may be uſed afterwards, 
wich it the hid may be raiſed ahh 


in 


unnd: Pruning ig an dpera- 
tion ol' the knife performed upon trees, 
occaſionally,” in order both to give 
them any” defied form, and to te- 
trench or "reduce irregular and redun- 
dant or ſuperfluous growths, of what- 
ever creates confuſion and * 

But this operation is particula 
neceſſary to ea G quiet et 
of fryir-trees, more "eſpecially t 
dwarf ſorts, fuch as all kinds of w. 
and eſpalier fruit-trees ; it is alſo ne- 
ceſſary to be performed occaſional ny 
upon ſtandard trees, both dwarfs a 
half and fall ſtandards, to all of which © 
proper pruning is neceffary ; fome forts 
annually, 25 all kinds of wall trees, 


eſpallers, 


A mm er re er EEO na 


:Wall;yrges. and eſpaliers , however,'re 


, xegula 


Its allotted 


*. 


PR 


Cpalſers, ers, and, ; moſh ' other dwarf, or 
train ANI $ to which it is re- 
digte in order 46, proferverthezpreper 

Sute, and td Reg them qyithig their 
Iimiged.boungs, ,as,well as.ta;gromote 
fruittulne(s.; but as 46:50 mon, end- 
*ards whoſe heads faving full ſeppe of 
.Bf9! I - EYErY; way they. requir but 
Very little pruning, except juſt to re- 


2 


dysdch ag occabopal redundancy, ill 


growing branch, and dead awaod, 
gquire a: general. regulationiof prouming 

ICE. Very .Year,, in ſummes to re- 
trench. che evidently ſuperfluous: and 


"UW:placed' hoots of the year, .and:40 
ttaig ia a ſupply; of: the (moſt regular 


on bob to the ſupply of young 
og. left in ſummer; and; to the old 
ranches where nec 


eg and ju winter to, give a general 
a 
0 


- 
| . WH. 141 


For, in pruning wall kress and epa 


£F$, it is. to be oþſerved, chat s theſe 


eres haviodg their brangbes arranged 


ul great regularity to the.right and 


_ beft,one above another parajlelly, about 


ir ſpread, ſo as the branches of 
each tree completely, .coyer a; gertain 
ſpace of walling, Kc. and as the whole 
15 d of, r 

orth every. year a .great. number of 
unneceſſary — uſpleſs ſhoots: and 
each tree being limited tg. certain 
ſpace, an anupgl pruning is conſe- 
quently mott necęſſary to retrench the 
redundancies, , and all \irregular and 
had ſhoots, to give. the proper bearing 
re due room, à½ well as to 

nablc us, to conſine each, tree within 


Ave or. ſix inches aſunder, forming'a 
foread 


regular form, 


The firſt pruning neceſſary for fruit- 
trees is when, we attempt to give the 
head its firſt regular, formation, ef- 
fected by pruning | ſhort, or heading 
downin ſpring all the ſhoots produced 
the firſt year from buddinganderafting, 
that is, the firſt ſhoots, fromthe bud- 
ding, &, when, a year old heing ge- 
nerally pruned down in March, within 
four or. five eyes of the bottom, where. 
by it throws all the ſap into the re- 
maining lower buds, and thus, inſtead 
of tunning up to one ſtem, it paſhes 
forth. ſeveral ſtrong ſhoots. from. the 
lower part the enſuing ſummer, fo as to 
fill the allotted ſpace of walling and 
eſpalier regularly quite from the bot- 
tom; which ſhoots being trained (trait 


train at regulat diſtances at full le 


R u 


and ren Har ina; ſpreading manm er, 
each at gulhlength all former and in 
winter or ſpring ſollo wing, if a 
of more. principal ſhoots ſhab 
neceſſary toſ ſorm be head more effec. 
tually, i prune ſhort atſo theſe ſhoots 
each to fou or five eyes, and each of 
them will thro ont the like number 
of ſhoots. the. ſame year, which: a- 
cording as they advance in length, 


during cha ſummer as before obſe 
forthe ſhoots of wall trees ſhoutd 
never be ſhortened in the former fea- 
ſon, ſoti this would cauſe them to puſti 
forth many trifling lateral ſhoots 
thou gb tHometimes, in order to fill a 
vacatiey (as ſooni as poſſi ble ſtrong 


young ſhoots> being: pinched nearly in 


the ſeaſon, as in May or beginning of 
June, ta aur or five eyes, wilbrhrow 
out; ſ6veral;/ proper, ſhoots i the; fame 
ſummer; repeating however the work 
of pruning» ſhore; occaſionally, one: 
two years, cas above, githeriin 
neral ot to, particular ſmodta, it 
may: ſeem proper till à propet ſet ot 
branches: are by that meanꝭ ohn 
torgive the head of the tree a proper 
ſormation j 'afrerwards! pruninꝑ ſhort 
is tobe omitted uοο˙t o ſionally 
to any particulatſhoot to nl a vacant 
ſpace : but ſome ſorts of woll trees 
equi almoſt a general ſhortening of 
their ſupply of ſhoots; ſuch as pbach, 
nectarines, c. Nhich bear only 
the young wood have that of each 
year ſnotienrd, to force out a ſupply 
of ſhoots fon future bearing c other 


forts of ,well-trees and eſpaliers are 


not in the courſe of pruning 
to be ſhortened; ſuch as pears, appbes, 
plumg, ,and i ehenjes, which: bear ja 
the old wood from two or three to 
many years grog. 

After the trees are thus furniſhed 
with 8 proper ſpread of branches 
trained regularly to the wall and eſpa · 
lier, they will every year throw bout 
many more ſhoots than are wanted, 
or can he converted to uſe, by being 
ſome too numerous, others ill placed 
and others of à bad growth, all of 
which muſt therefore be regulated ac · 
cordingly by proper pruning; for as 
the regular figure of the tree, well fur 
niſhed in every part equally from the 
bottom to the top of the wall or eſpa- 
lier with proper branches, capable of 
producing a reaſonable quantity of 
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good fruit, a Hf neipat ' objects 
of-pruningpalt oor rations moſt 
dedirected totheſe'ends.. 2-47 

We muſt therefore'be earefoil'ns 64 
* — of 'evety thing that is —_ 
ſuperfluous, gulf, or -hertfu — 
pruning twice every” year, 4 Fonts 
and a Winter pruning. We call iat 
ſu Ro though gbd and 
wen placed; yet re ok! than are 
wanttd or eat be properly laid in; and 
that irreguldr dich is ſo ill placed ns 
it cannot the truſmted with regularity to 
the walk br eſpuller, ſueh as all fore. 
right ſhoots, being ſurb as grow im. 
medi stel, ſrom the front or back of 
ew branches in a fore-right direction 

vvhioh thb good of themſelves, 

their tuation wenders' them irregufar 
or. unfit for craving j and we call that 
— — th _ of — 
grow! 6h very rank-of fi 
golarly- lufurlamt” rüde fioots'; ſo 
that uu —— - — * 
growths be'rhinned by prutia 
out all Ways fem!" — 
and the-(Frreguiar and Hurtfur rank 
ſhoots mould be diſplaces, — 
every ting vf au theſe forts off qu 
cloſe to che pla trom whenes the 


adesving however a pro 
7 — or” 


— — rv every pit well 
ſurnimeu with bearing woos; trained 
os ws and elofe tb the will of epa. 
equaldiftances; obſerving, that 
Dow's of willlUtrees; he: requite 2 
fo eral annual ſupply of young Wood, 
ik cabal! other trees which 
onthe ſhootꝭ of 4 ye od 
— —— only am "5ceafonal fop- 
by of iwodd, uch as apples; pears, 
&c, and a1 other kinds that beuten 
the old Od from tvd or three to ten 
or twenty year old or more; fo tht 
the ſame branches —— i Bente 
Ing —＋ ao the trees require only 
ſhoots _- — 
= 1 —— worn gur and d dend 
brand! oi 1 2 
A: — + myſlery of phviiagredynts 
being wel fiequiinted with the nt · 
— dn of the different forts 
of” erves, and forming an 1 * wag: 
ment of he Future cvefit of th ovty 
and brunches, and many other circy 
ſtances, for which Tome principab rules 
may de weg; but there ate partieu- 
lar ina Thich catinor: judged 
. Vow? 11, 


Rdeuſhoots where neceſ 


— — 5 the 
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of "wa upon * pot, and ee, 
chiefly upon practice and obſervat 
Tus nature or mode of bearing 
the different ſorts of wall vnd 5 
bers ge. fn maten do be con ge 


in pron 5 
For wy, desc 4 
wpricots; Gl uit prodecd rei fret 
pn opon the young wood — a 
ar old, that is; the ſhoots produced 
015 yet bean the fruit the year follows 
ing, and the "fame of every year's 
ſhoots, ſo "that conſequentiy, in all 
theſe trees, à general fupply of the 
beſt regular ſhoots bf"each'year muſt 
be every here preſerved at regular 
diſtances quite from the very bott 
to the extrenfity'sf the tree on 
— in ſuch order a8 to ſeen ch 
* rat one after another, w 
ſhould” be trained principally * fun 
length all ſummet; dut in win 
priming; a general ſhorrening teſs or 
more, according eo the firength of the 
different ſhoots, 4s neceſfury, in order 
to promote their*throwing out more 
effect ually a'ſt of Utes. By 
the enfuing fun in proper 
for training in for- hext . = 
the fruit being generally prod 
their fides, 2 From 
, they-rarely forming any con- 
fiderable frutt-fpurs} as Irv che le 
pear, &c. but the fame! ſhoves bo 
. the fruft and # ſupply 
ts at the ſame. time" for ile ſacs 
ceeding years Bearing. 
Vines alſo producerheir fruit * 
upon tle young wood, ſhoots 
e year arifing from the eyes 
Ht year's wood only; and muſt — 
Tore have red ri Vo "the velt 
regular ſﬀrovts of year, trained 
in which in wimner pruning moſt be 
Mortened to X ſe eyes, in ordef to 
force ot ſhobty froriitherrlower parts 
only; properly ſftuated to "ay In for 
hoy the fon yew; nn 
* bear a only open ee 
Word” of à year cd; dd 
ſtpply of it is therefore necefſiry every 
year; bur theſe ſhoots muſt at no 
time be ſhortened - unlef# the ends are 


alon 


dead, becauſe they always beur pim- 


ally: towards the” extreitic part 
1 ſhoors, Wüfeh it mortenech wou 
tate the hearing” or fruftful 
aray!: Befves, theſe trets for the ge- 
neral part naturally throw out à fuffis 
cient EVER Wu, year for 
N h future 


RU 


0 


See without the procantiys any fpurs or ſtumps of them an inch 


cherry trees, they generally bear prinr 
eipally on ſpurs ariſing in the wood, of 
from two or three to ten or twenty 
years old, the ſame branches and ſpurs 
continuing beating a great number of 
years, ſo that having, once procured a 
proper ſet of branches, in the manner 
already directed, to form. a ſpreading 
head, no farther .ſupply of wood is 
Wanted than only ſome occaſional 
ſhoots now, and then to ſupply the 
place of any,worn-out or dead branch 
as before. hinted ;-. the above-men - 
tioned / ſpurs or ſruit-buds are ſhort 
robuſt ſhoots, of from- about half an 
inch to one or two inches long, ari- 
nung naturally in, theſe trees, firſt to- 
wards the extreme parts of the 
branches of two or three years old, 
and as the branch increaſes in lengih 
the number of ſruit-budyincreaſe liks- 
wiſe accordingly; this, therefore de- 
der mines, that in the general courſe of 
runing all theſe kind of trees, their 
anches that are trained in for bear- 
ing muſt not be pruned or ſhortened, 
bur trained. at full length; for, if they 
were ſhortened it would diveſt them 
of the very parts where fruit-buds 
would have firſt appeared, and inſtead 
thereof would throw out,a number of 
mrong unneceſſary wood ſhoots, from 
all the remaining eyes : therefore. let 
all the ſhoots or branches gf. theſe 
trees be trained principally at full 
length, and 38 they advance, ſtill con- 
tinde them entire; thus they will a 
readily ſerm the aſore mentioned little 
| ſpurs, or ſruit · buds from almoſt every 
eye; when indeed there is a vacancy, 
and there is only one ſhoot where 
two or three may be requiſite, in 
chis caſe only pruning or ſhortening 
is allowable, in theſe trees, to erer 
out the ſupply required. 

In theſe trees great care is neceſſary 
to preſerve; all the proper fruit-buds 
* ſpurs; . which. are readily. diſtin- 

d. by.. their ſhort, thick, robuſt 
Growth, rarely exoveding one or two 
inches long. 

In the general courſe of . 0 all 
be of wall and. eſpalier trees, that 

hen diſplacing. the ſuperfluous and 
1 laced woods, &c. always take 
them off quite cloſe. both in the ſum. 
mer and winter pruning, not leaving 
9 4 * 
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for by a general ſhortening in this ſea- 


fite-for-all ſorts 


or two long, as oſten done, which fills 
the tree ſull of diſagreeable ſtumps, 
and which puſhing out ſtrongly from 
every eye, crowd- the, tree with, a 
multitude, of unneceſſary and irregu · 
lar ſhoots, and cauſe. great .confufion 
and obſcurity, and exhauſt the ſap to 

no purpoſe, as well as occaſion; a 
ar deal of labour to retrench them; 
remember, therefore, that all ſhoots 
and branches neceſſary to be retrenched 
muſt ba taken off quite cloſe to the 
place from whence they ariſe z, which 
in the ſummer pruning. if attended to 
early, while the ſhoots are quite young 
and tender, they may readily be rub- 
bed off quite cloſe with=the thumb; 
but when the ſhoots. hecome older and 
woody, as they will not readily. break, 
it muſt be done with 2 kniſe, c 
them as cloſe as poſſihle, and all in- 
ter pruning muſt always be r 
with a knife, 

It ſhould: alſo generally be obſerved 
ja pruning in ſummer, that all the ne- 
cefſary ſupply of regular-ſhoots that 
are left fof training in ſhould never 
be ſhortened during this ſeaſon, unleſs 
to particular ſhoots to fill a vacancy ; 


ſon, all the ſhoots ſo treated would 
ſoon puſh-again vigorouſly from 
eye, and run your trees into a 
thicket oi uſeleſs wood th 


all 
ſorts, whether they requice ſhorte 
in the winter pruning er not, — 


in the 8 be ien 


TWO ſeaſons of p 


are requi- 
wall and efpalier 
ws a ſummer and a winter pruning. 
Summer Pruning. The ſummer 
pruning is a moſt neceſſary operation 
every one muſt know that in ſpring 
and ſummer, wall and eſpalier trees 
abound with a great number of young 
ſhoots that require thinning and. other 
reforms to preſerve the beauty of the 
trees and encourage the fruit, and the 
ſooner it is performed the better; it is 
therefore adviſeable to begin this work 
in May or early in and tim 


diſbutthen the trees of all eviden 


redundant or ſuperfluous. growth and 
ill-placed and bad ſhoots, which ny 
be performed with conſiderably 
expedition and exaQneſs < wang — 
after the trees have ſhot a conſiderable 
length and run into confuſion and 


n 
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thicket," when it will, in a manger” 
he impoſſible to ſee what you are" a- 
bout; beides the diſadvantage of- 
choaking up the fruit behind fuch a 
thicket of wood and- leaves; it is 
therefore of great ance to per- 
form this jon in the menth of 
May or early it Jong or when the 
ſame year's ſhoots are ſufficiently” 
formed to enable you to make a proper 
choige, and tender enough to require 
no other inftrument than .the thumb 
to difplzce the bad growehs and ſu- 


uities. 
However, at any — let the e 
of ſummer pruning before 


be began 

the trees have fo far advanced in 

as to cauſe much confuſion,” 
which would coſt you a great deal of 
pains,precaution, and perplexity,to pe- 
netrate and break through the obſcurity 
to determine what is proper to re- 
trench or what to leave. 
In this pruning, we obſerve above, 
that'a great many more ſhoots. ariſe 
from all the principal branches than 
are wanted, or that can poſſibly be 
—_—_— — regularity, or that are 
well pl or proper for the purpoſe; 
our — now is to thin 
and regulate them, by pruning away 
the ſu yous ſhoots, and all ſuch 
as are ill placed and of bad growth as 
aforeſaid ; as to ſuperfluous ſhoots they 
are to be conſidered as ſuch when any 
tree throws out a redundancy of wood, 
or much more than what js wanted, 
or that can be trained in; of theſe 
you muſt now retrench the mot irre- 
gular placed, weakeſt, and all ſuch as 
are evidently not wanted for uſe, and 
where two or more ſhoots any where 
ariſe from the ſame eye, clear all away 
but one of the beſt, reſerving a ſuffi- 
ciency of the moderately ſtrong and 
moſt regular placed fide ſhoots, and 
always a leading one at the end of e- 
very branch, all of which to be trained 
in to chooſe from in the winter pru- 
ning, leaving more or leſs in propor- 
tion, according to what the trees are, 
or the mode of bearing before hinted ; 
though in all thoſe trees that bear al- 
ways on the young wood leave rather 
more ſhoots at preſent than what may 
appear juſt neceſſary, eſpecially i of 

neQarines, 


apricots, vines, 
figs,” &c; for it is to highly requiſite to 
reſerve regular wood enough in the 


nnn * 
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order, by their ſhoott "forming a ſummer to chooſe out of in mo 


ning to lay in for next year's bear- 
ing 5 dot on — pears, ploms, 
and. cherries; c. wech continue 
bearing many years on the fame” 
branches; ſhoald" leave only here and 
there ſome good ſhoots towards the 
lower or in uny © vacancy till 
winter, and if then not wanted thx 
are eaſſy retrenched. Ill- placed ſhoots 
being fuch as either grow dĩrectiy from 
the front or back of the branches 
ſtraight foreright, (called foretight 
ſhoots) or any ot her ways fo ill placed 


| as not to admit of training with regu - 


larity, ſo muſt aſl be cut out quite 
cloſe; and bad or hurtful growth 
being conſideretd as any very luxuriant 
ſhoots, diſtinguiſbed from the others 
by their rank, vigorous ſhooting, and 
are like to prove injurious by drawing 
all the nouriſhment, and impoveriſn- 
ing the neighbouring ones that are of 
more moderate growth, ſhould gene- 
rally be removed, except where any 
may ſeem proper to leave to fill a va» 
cant ſpace, in which it may be pinched. 
early to three or four eyes, when it 
will furniſh you with the like number 
of more moderate ſhoots to "= the 
Vacancy, 

Where, however, a tree is 15 gene · 
ral inclined to luxuriancy, it is proper 
to retain 43 many of the regular-hoots 
as can be commodiouſly trained in 
with any regularity, in order to divide 
and exhauſt the too abundant: ſap 
which cauſes the luxuriancy; for by 
humouring ſomewhat the natural in- 
clination of luxuriant trees by leaving 

ty of branches and theſe moſtly.at 
foll length, is the only method by 
which we can the moſt readily reduce 
them to a more moderate ſtats of 
growth, 

Pay particular attention always to 

the lower parts of your trees, for fre«, 
quently we ſhall find proper ſhoots 
arifing in places neceſſary to be trained 
in, either to ſupply a preſent or an ap- 
parent future _— or as a reſerve 
to replace any „ or worn- out, 
or other bad — ſo that if mode - 
rately ſtrong well placed ſhoots ariſe 


in ſuch parts, they are particularly to 


be regarded at this time; and in win- 
ter pruning ſuch of them as are not 
wanted may be eafily. cut otf. 


All weak ſhoots ſhould no 
alſo be taken out, unleſs any ſhall 
H h 2 appear 
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oy to be of ſervice hereafter, 
. Obſerve in this pruning notto ab. 


turb the natural froitabyds * ſpurs: and the ſupphy of young wood laid in 


before d vdanod 
Aſter having — — and 
cleared any tree from all uſcleſs ſhoots : 


ppear ufeful to fill — — . — 
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the winter 
a Seneral! es, — - 
— both, of che mother branches 


the preceding ſummor, and the proper 
time for. this work is an time in 
open weather ſrom the fall of the Jeaf 


23 above, iet / all the temaining proper in November until Mac 


ſhoots be directly, or 2s ſoon as they 
are long enough, trained in ſtraigbt 
and cloſe to the wall or e „and 
all of them at full dength during the 
ſummer ſeaſon, for the reaſons beſore 
glven ʒ not ſhortening any at this time 
except as before obſerved, when there 
is any great vacancy, when pinching . 
to thees or four eyes may be pro- 

but let all the reſt be. trained at 
full length till winter pruning, When 
they muſt undergo another regulation 


* and ſnorten thoſe of ſuch trees as re- 
different ſorts: of trees ; and let ſuch 


* it, as peach, neRarine, &c. 
The work of training in the ſhoots. 
in this ſeaſon is, if againſt walls, 
both by nailing by means of proper 
ſhred and nails, and occaſionally by faſ- 
tening in the ſmaller ſhoots with little 


_ Ricks or twigs ſtuek between the main 


branches and the wall; and for eſpa- 
liers tie them eras ſmall oziers, rudy 4 
or baſs ſtrin 
Having © ſummer dreſſed and 
trained your trees, it will be neceffary 
to review' them occaſionally, in order 
to reform ſuch branches or ſhoots as 
may have ſtarted from their places or 
taken a wrong direction, alſo that 
according as any freſh irregular ſhoots 
produced fince the general dreffing 
may be diſplaced; and likewiſe as the 
already trained ſhoots advanceinlength 
or project from the wall or eſpalier; 
they ſnould de trained in cloſe, ſtill 
continuing them at full length uuring 
their ſummer's growth, for every thing 
ſhould''be kept cloſe and regular all 
mmer, whereby your trees will appear 
autiful tothe eye, and the-fruit will 
mne itſelf and attain its due perfection. 
For by thus properly ſummer pru- 
ning and training wall and eſpalier 
trees early in the ſummer, you pre · 
ſerve theit regularity and proſperity, 
and by clearing out all the unneceffary 
and uſeleſs growths, training the reſt 
cloſe and regular, the fruit will receive 
all requiſite advantage from the ſun, 
air, rains, e. and it will of eburſe 
attain the perfection 8 in 
; rw A and flavour. bo * 


"_ 


In performing this work of winter 
pruninz, it is proper to unnail or 
looſen great part oi the branches, por - 
ticularly of peaches, neQarines, apri- 
cots, vines, and ſuch: other trees: as 


requite an annual ſupply; of youre 
wood, 


Firſt lock over the principal. or 
mother branches, and examine if 
are worn out or not forniſned wi 
parts proper for bearing iruit, agtord- 
ing to the rules betore illuſtrated, with 
reſpe& to the nature of bearing. of the 


branches be cut down to the great 
branch from which they ——— 
to any: lower ſhoot or good: — 
they may ſupport towards their bot- 
tom part, leaving theſe to ſupply its 
place; likewiſe examine if any branch- 
2 are become too long for the allotted 
de either at ſides or top, andi het 
m be reformed accordingly by ſhor- 
tening them down to ſome lower ſhoot 
or branch properly fituated to ſupply 
the place, being careful that every 
branch terminates in à young ſhoot of 
ſome ſort for a leader, and not ſlumped 
off at the extremity, as is too ohen 
prodhiſed hy unſkilful pruners. | 
From the principal or larger, branshes 
paſs to the ſhoots of the year, which 
were trained up in ſummer, fitſt cut · 
ting out cloſe all foreright and other 
irregular ſhoots. that may have been 
omitted in the ſummer. pruning;; like - 
wiſe all very weak ſhoots, and thoſe 
of very luxuriant growth, uoleſs it be 
neceſſary to keep ſome to ſupply a var 
cant place; then of the remaining 
regular ſhoots, you ate to ſelect a 
greater; or ſmaller portion to leave 
either as a general ſupply for next 
year's bearing as ia the caſe for peach, 
neRarine; apricots, vines, and figs'; or 
only ſome 'occafionali ſhoots, as in 


apple, pear, plum, and, cherry j bad ordend 


to ſupply the place —— 
brand = 
But „ned dne, aprica 
n vines, —— always bear prinei- 
pally: on the year- old wood 48 as before 
noticed, 
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naticed, 2 np of yours 


ſhoots Wan Part 1 
bottom 20 top 6 regula I 2 
of, which, Ba hoot — n8 15 
more or lefa or ing 
theix fituation and ſtrength to. encou- 
—1 ir furniſhing, more e A 


— . ag in Ipfing and 
year's bearing, 
bene 12255 the ſtron 4 
ſhoots always the longeſt, as is more 
fully explained 2 each at their 
reſpeRive genera ; but, as: 125 145 al · 
ways bear n 
ſhoats, muſt no 
Abd Te es reſ 2 
pears,.plums, — 12 * they 
22 30 28 che old branches 
O orf three £9 mam FEAFS 
Banging, they 
_ tonal 1 22 young w 
ing as the branches become u 
bearing and want removing, Id 
accordingly train in here and chere in 
proper places ſome gend regular young 
ſhoots towards the lower part, to be 
coming gradually forward to a bearing 
Mate, to, he ready to replace worn-out 
yaoi uſeleſs branches ; and what 
age not Dow. wanted, for that 
Ran cut them out cloſe, not leav- 
—— pur or ſtump, as every one of 
„as we before obſerved, would 
= gut ſevgral ſtrong unneceſtacy 
the dext ſpriag, to the preju- 
h of the trees and fruit ; have 
—— ar regard to preſer ve the ſhoots 
at the termination of all the already 
branches entire, not however 
uffer more. than one ſhoot, to termi- 
nate each branch; preſerye alſo care- 
fully all the proper fruit-{pars ; like- 
wiſe obſerve, that the ſupply oi young 
wood occafipnally reſerved; and the 
aid in general of theſe trees, 
be grained in at full leptzih, 
— — ſo in ſuture, as far as 
— 2 ſpace will admit ; and ac- 
48 any extepd above the wall 
or — ier, or any where beyond their 
proper limits, they Mov be, pruned 
5 wok diſcreti ome conve · 
bud,. or later "Hook, ar lower 
— awbich train alſo entire, 


only require an ogca- 
ACCOT 
t for 


ſing, it is of importanceggabiave 
ric ene to the 2 parts ol · wall 
trees, Kc. to ſee if 4 is ad Me- 
tees, Vacancy. or any — apparent! 1 


wie happen, in which. caſes, 


the the liers, there 


2 


any is fituated contiguaus, 

it ſhoul, he tained in either at full 

r of Morten it to few guts. t 

two or more ſhoots Af they 

ſhall, ſeem neceſſary; for. precaution 

— ns ohſeryed in taking gare 

to have betimes a ſyfficient ſtock of 
young wogd, coming to fall 

any caſual. yacancy, and ſubſlitute a 


geſt new ſet o brapghes in place of ſuch 


as are either decayed or ann, need 
of rexrenghmeng,,... 1 
Sometimes. in, Wall- trees and, — 
ae, many large 
able barren <4 ee boch. 
old worn · ont fruig ſpurs, ' and aj clui- 
ters of. ſtumpꝑs of ſhortened ſhoots pra- 
jecting conlidgrably from the branch- 
es, ogcafoned. by uplkiltul proning 
when retrenching the ſuoperabundant 


d- and igegylar; ſboos, which joſtead 


of being cut out joſe, are ſtumped 
off. to an, inch gr two long, and, in 
the courſe, o i ſew. years, forming 
numerous berren Rumps, as, a 
ſaid, and, very little fruit, the trees 
like a itumped hedges it id 
herefors; in this ſeaſon of pruning, 
viſeable o reform: them as well as 
fible, by cutting; all the moſt diſa · 
Steeable ſtumps clean out cloſe to the 
branches, leavieg theſe at full lengeh, 
eſpecially of apples, pears, &. ag be- 
fore adviſed: and reſerve an occa · 
fional ſupply of young wood in ditie- 
rent parts; and thus in two or three 
years y may reduce ſuch trees to a 
regular figure eva a proper n of 
bearing. 

Bad pruning xvins many a | good 
tree, as is gbſervable. in — 
gardens, where the wn 
paliers appear as juſt above de 
pruned - every year, yet never produc 
any tolerable crop of fruit, 

The reaſon is, the operation or art 
of piuning is much more generally 
practiſed than underitood ; different 
pruners have diſletent ideas of; pru- 
ning; many progzed upon liule ar no 
principle, and often — all ny 
alike, and their iden 
conſiſis ia rewenching —— —4 


of the ygugg * — Hortening 
n this, ptuning, as in dhe, er the 5 


branches qi (Every tree without 
exception, to the gceat injury oi — 
forts, and starding — 

== 


likewiſe many pruners- i —— 

the sad, veg ular 

inſtead of cutting aloſe, as formerly 
obſerved, 
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»bſerved, they often ſtump them off 
to about one or two inches long; theſe 


remaining” ſtumps ſhoot ' out again 


from every eye, and fill the tree with 
more numerous uſeleſs ſhoots than 
before, which being alſo pruned down 
to ſtamps of an inch or two long, as 
above, practiſing the ſame every pru- 
ning, fo as in the courſe of a few years 
every branch is loaded with cluſters of 
large 'rugged barren ſpurs, formed 
wholly of the ſtumps of ſhortened 
ſhoots, occupying the places where 
frait-buds might be expected: It is 
alſo obſervable, that many pruners 
think every branch of all ſorts of wall 
trees whatſoever muſt, in the annval 
ning, undergo the diſcipline of the 
ife, ſo ſhorten all without diltinc- 
tion or reluQance, often too with fo 
much ſeverity on trees that ſhould not 
be ſhortened, as to deſtroy the very 
arts where fruit-buds would have 
produced, they thinking this ge- 
neral ws gs. 1-0 197 to ſtrengthen 
the branches, which, however, in many 
ſorts, promotes a too vigorous growth, 
particularly in trees that produce their 
fruit on natural ſpurs, forming them- 
ſelves gradually all along the ſides of 
the branches, firſt towards the extreme 
parts, that ſhortening not only cuts off 
theſefirſt fruitful parts of the branches, 
but throws the ſap back with ſo much 
vigour to- the remaining buds,' that 
inſtead of forming fruit-ſpurs, almoſt 
every bud puſhes out luxuriant ſhoots, 
and the trees are continually crouded 
with unneceffary wood, cauſing a great 
annual trouble to retrench it, without 
the pleaſure of having a quarter of a 
crop of fruit; beſides the annually 
cutting out ſo much ſtrong wood is 
very ptejudicial to ſome ſorts of fruit- 
trees. N 
Too ſevere pruning is very prejudi- 
cial to the health of ſome ſorts of 
ſtone fruit-trees in particular, cauſing 
them to gum and ſoon decay. 

Plums and cherries in particular 
are often greatly damaged by a too ſe- 
vere diſcipline of the knife, theſe trees 
being very liable to gum by large am- 
putations; it is therefore of import- 
ance to attend to theſe trees well in 
the ſummer pruning,” to retrench all 
the ſuperſtuous and (irregular ſhoots 
betimes in the ſummer while quite 
young, and pinch others occaſionally 
where wood is wanted to fil! yacan- 
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cies, fo a8 to require but little pru- 
ning out of wood in winter. 
But if our hints in the ſum - 


mer and winter pruning are attended 
to in retrenching the uſeleſs wood 
every year at the time adviſed; yo 
will always preſerve your trees free 
from all incumbrance and every part 
will be regularly filled with bearing 
wood, and their general management 
will prove eaſy,” | 8 
A general nailing, &c. muſt every 
year be ormed according as we 
advance with the pruning. * 
Therefore it is proper that every 
tree as ſoon as pruned be directl 
nailed to the wall, or if -eſpaliers, tie 
them to the treilage, obſerving, that 
in the winter pruning, as the work of 
nailing, Sc. will require to be per- 
formed more or upon all the 
branches, we muſt be careful to train 
them with great regularity, nailing 
them along horizontally, as ſtraight 
and cloſe as ble; never croſs any 
of the branches, but train them 
tin& and parallel five or "fix inches 
aſunder, as. formerly adviſed, or in 
proportion to the fize of the leaves and 
fruit of the different ſorts, making the 
oppoſite branches of each fide arrange 
equally in the ſame poſition, , © © 
Thus far is principally all we have 
to advance reſpecting the general mode 
of pruning wall and eſpalier trees 
particulars for each ſort being noti 
more fully under their proper genera 5 
but what we have here advanced under 
this article of pruning is to convey ſome 
general hints to unexperienced pru- 
ners, though there are many expedi- 
ents and reſources not to be diſcovered 
but by repeated practice. 
Pruning Standards. wan 
Standard fruit-trees require © but 
very little pruning, for as theirbranches 
have full ſcope to extend themſelves 
every way, they muſt not be ſhor« 
tened ; befides, as our ſtandard fruit- 
trees conſiſt principally of apples, 
pears, you? and cherries, theſe, as 
before ſaid; bear fruit on natural fpurs 
ariſing towards the upper parts of the 
branches, which, as obſerved in the 
wallitree and eſpalier pruning, deter- 
mine that we muſt not ſhorten them, 
nor praQiſe any other pruning than 
juſt to reform” any great irregula- 
rity,” ce. 
The firſt occaſional pruning, how- 
ever, 


= . 
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* — for ſtandard fruit-trees, 
is the firſt two years of their growth, 
in order to form their heads ſomewhat 
regular, by retrenching any icregular 
ſhoots, and when to have 
them ſorm more regular ſpreading 
heads, it is cuſtomary to prune the 
firſt ſhoots when a year old to four or 
five eyes, -in order to force. out lateral 
ſhoots from theſe lower buds the fol- 
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out alſo any very cankered and 
decayed wood, and clear off all ſuck- 
ers from the toot and ſtem, 
Standard trees thus . diſburthened 
from any conſiderable irregularities 
and confuſion, ſo as all the proper 
branches have fell ſcope to ſpread free 
and eaſy in their natural manner, they 
will not fail to repay the trouble in 


the . e quality of their $510 


lowing: ſummer, to give the head a fruit, 


proper formation. After this, - ſuffer 
the branches to take their natural 
growth, except that, if while, the 
trees are young, any very luxuriant 
ſhoots ramble away conſiderably from 
all others, and draw moſt of the nou- 
riſkment, it is proper to prune: them, 
ei ther by retrenching entirely very ir- 
regular ones, or orten others more 
or Jeſs, ſo as to cauſe them to branch 
out con ſtent with the requiſite form 
of the head. 

But let it be remarked in general, that 
except in ſuch caſes of reducing irre- 
gularities, let the heads of all kinds 
of ſtandards; always branch away as 
faſt as poſſible, both in length and la- 
terally, agreeable to their natural mode 
of growing; and they will Gor anon 
furniſh chomfatves 
bearing wood, 

_ Obſerve, however, that 26 in Rand- 
and trees of ſome years growth, ire- 
2 and diſorder will occaſion- 

pen, which ſhould be regu- 
2 by pruning the moſt con- 
po pad irregular and redundant 
8 mis it always in 


W "inflances Where any branch 
grows right acroſs others, or in any 
aukward direction, to incommode or 
cauſe confuſion in the head, it ſhould 
be retrenched cloſe; likewiſe any 
branch that rambles conſiderably from 
all the reſt, ſhould be reduced to order, 
by cutting it down to ſome convenient 
lower branch, ſo as to preſerve ſome 
regularity, Where the head is conſi- 
derably crouded with wood, let the 
worſt of the redundancy be thinned 
out as ly- as poſſible, cutting 
them cloſe to their origin ; obſerve 
likewiſe where any - vigorous ſhoots 
ariſe in the heart of the tree towards 
the bottom of the old branches, and 
grow upright and croud the middle 
of the — they ſhould be ey 
retrenched to their very bottom; cut 


Pruving Foreft-Trees Se. LEN 

With — to pruning of foreſt 
and ornamental trees, flowering ſhrubs, 
c. it is very inconſiderable. 

Foreſt · trees, &c, muſt be ſuffered to 
run up as faſt. as poſſible; . ſo = 
heads muſt not be ſhortened ;. all that 
is neceſſary is, to prune off lateral 
branches, occaſionally from the Nem, 
or if while young, any lateral ſhoot of 
the head is of à very rude rambling 


. growth, and draws all the nouriſh- 


ment, it is proper, to reduce it as you 
ſee convenient 3 but otherwiſe ſuffer 
the top and all the branches of the 
head to remain. entire, and take their 
own natural growth; only prunelower 
ſtragglers occaſionally z obſerving, how- 
ever, it is very improper to trim 
the ſtem too high, as often practiſed 
to foreſt-trees, as ſcarce tp leave any 
head ; never, therefore, trim, the ſlem 
much higher than the full ſpread, of 
the heed,; for a full head is both orna- 
mental and eſſentially neceſſary to the 
proſperity of the tree. 

And as to the ſhrub kind, they 
ſhould alſo, for the general part, take 
their, own growth at * z and only 
prune. .occaſfionally any lower, ſtrag- 
glers, from the lower part of the fem, 
or any very irregular .rambling 1 
of the head, and all dead wood; 
except in theſe caſes, let their hs 
moſtly ſhoot in their own way, ac 
pin \ 4 r different 1 25 ot 
grow which they wi appear 
always the moſt agreeable, 

Where, however, it is required to 
keep ſhrubs low in any garticular 
compartment, you muſt regulate this 
as you ſhall ſee convenient, cither with 
a knife oc garden-ſheers, though knife- 
r is the moſt eligible. 

Pruning Implements, 

For the purpoſe of general pruning 
ſeveral implements are neceſſary, ſuch 
as pruning . knives, ſaws, chiſſels, 
cut hand-ville, . 2 
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ſoots, c. and a 


— 


a knife or a pruning ei? 


PU C 
As to pruning- kni ves, te grthiee 


different fes are requilite in order to 


enable us to prune neatly} & ſtrong 
one for cutting out larger branches 

fall ons for the 
more exact pruning amen the ſmaller 


branches and ſhoots of peach and nec- 


tarine trees, &c, Theſè linivesare ge- 
netally made curving at the point; 


they ſhbuld not be to long, broad, 
or clumſey, but have rather a ſhortiſh 


narrow blade, and but very mbderate· 
iy hoobed at the point, for with too 
crooked they” are apt to Ratig in the 
wood, and not cut clean 3 it is alſo 


proper to be furniſhed. With i#fireng 


thick-backed kniſe; to ſe by Way of 
u chiſfel oecafionally; in cutting out 


any hard ſtubborn — — 


the edge on the wo A, with'5ou 
nating hammer ſtrike the back” of le, 
ante will readily aut thobgx beg 
and ſaboth. « 2446 ang A 1 
Pruning hand-faws! are propet for 
cutting out any large branch tob thick 


and ſtuobborn' for tit knife the 


mould be of moderate fires, one 
which ſhould be (quite ſmall aud Har- 


row; in order” to introduce it beca 


Honilly between the forks and the 
branches, to eut to es, 
As faws generally: leave!- the” cut 
rough, it is proper to ſmodti it with 
Prumiz chifſels are HeceTary to uſe 
oceefichially, both to ent off any thick 
hard branch or ſtump, iahd to both 
cuts after a ſaw; they ſhovld be Hat, 


and from about one 't6 two inches 


broad; ſome times latge ſtrong chifſels, 
fixed on a long pole, are uſed in pruning 
or loppihg branches from tlie ecm of 
gh ſtandard foreſt trees, opt man 


holding the chiſſel againſt the branch, 


While mother with a large mahlet or 
beetle Ntikes' the end of the pole. 


A hand- bil and hatchet are alfo ne- 


teſſary to vſe occaſionaſly among larger 
kinds of the ſtandard innen 

Alt rhefe pruning tools in their diſ- 
ferent ſizes may be had at the cutlery 
ſhops and itonmongers, alſo of many 
of the nutſery and ſeedfmen ; and as 
the expence of the whole will be but 
trifling, every one ſhould furnifh him- 
ſelf properly. RG 

- PUCCOON. [Sanguinaria,.] It is a 
native of moſt of the northern parts 
of America, where it grows plenti- 
tully in the woods; ad in thetpring, 


PUR F 
befote the leaves of the- trees come 


out, the ſutface of the ground ie, in 


many plates eovered' with the flowers, 
which have ſome reſemblante to dur 
Wood Anemone) but they have ſhott 
nakew pedictes, each ſupporting one 
lower at he top! Some of theſe 
flowers will have ten or twelve 
ſo'that they appear to have a double 
range of leaves, /which has oc o 
their” being termed double towers, 
The roots of this plant 'are'tuberpus, 
and dhe WhDle plant has 2 yt 
juice Hchithe Indians uſe tò paint 
themſelves with. & „ enen 
This plant — — 2 to live 
in the open alt i 'Englandz? but it 
ſnhould: be planted in à looſe ſoll and a 
ſneltered ſrtuation, not too much ex- 
poſed to the ſun. It is ateti hy 
the roots, hf may be takeh up und 
partedevety other year; the boſd time 
for doing of this is in September that 
the roots may have time to ſend out 
fibres before the hard froſt ſeta im 
The flowers of this plant appear in 
m_ ant when they decay; green 
leaves come out) Which-will-epttitiee 
till Maſommer j then they decay and 
the roots remain have df the fol. 
lowing'-#@twnry.; ſo that unleſs" the 
roots are marked, it will v&'preny 
difficult to find them, after their Je@ves 
decays for they are of: a dirty brown 
colour on the outſide; ſo are not ea, 
fly dininguiſhed fromthe earthy vi; 
PUCK-BAULYAα ſpedies of mum. 
room, full of 'duſhpic non 10m yt 


- PULSE; a/terni-applied! ta all fegus 


minous plants, as beans, peas, taf#$;80, 
' PUMKIN — ? * 
'PURGING, See Pyyate; ©1972 
 PUW&tWox vr.BcePhys re Rey, 
PVR INF Lax Se FIA 
Pot Orgy Guan”! Sce 
Orty Gwarte?2 cl mu rods domed 
PIIRSLAN B. [ Pertulaca.] This is 
a fallad herb propagated fror ſeed 
which may be ſown' upon beds of 
rich earth during any of the ſummer 
months bot if you intend ro'have- it 
early in the ſeuſon, it ſhould!be/iſown 
upon a hot. bed, ſor it is too tender to 
be ſown in the open air before April, 
and then it muſt be in a warm ſitua- 
tion. This ſeetl is very tmall, ſo that 
a little of it will be ſufficlent to ſupply 
a family. There is no other cultute 
which this plant requires, but to keep. 
it clear from weeds, and W 
; , ther 


* 
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early enough for- uſe in the open 
. If che ſeeds are intended to be 
ſaved, a ſufficient number of the ear- 
lie& plants Mould be /eft for this pur- 
poſe, drawing out all thoſe which are 
Wenk, or have ſinall leaves, from 
among them; and when the ſteds ate 
ripe, the plante ould he cut up, and 
vwpon cloths in the fan to dry, 
and then the feeds may be 'cafily 
beaten out and ffſted, to clear it from 

the leaves and ſoed · veſſels. ; 
Sea PuastAuv, a ſpecies of Ornach. 
PYRACANTHA, The ever-green 


VAKING GRASS. [Gran 
Q Maximum.] A large ſpecies of 


jung rom fgurteen inches to 
fg fo * gb, e renin, 


ther, or in "froſty dhe 4 1 2 
ards It 16 1 


wile cauſed by barl ſhoeing, and 
\ N why a bole 
bound, for the narrow - 
neſs of the heels and brittleneſs of the 
quarters continually ole a to 
_ all the ſaid accidents. _ 
This accident is bath 

ainful, for as often as a 


and when be lifts it up, the tarp 
edges of the divided hoof wound the 
tender fleſh that covers the ny bone, 
which is, for the moſt part, followed 
with blood, and it muſt of courſe be 
apt to render a horſe lame, as it is 
very difficult to ſorm a re- union. 


he uſ | 
R 


che boof and the croget, which 


nge rus 
ſe ſets his 


oot to the ground the chink widens, - 


this imperſe8ion is, by outing off 


that part of the ſhoe which lies ypon 
the chink, that it may be wholly un- 
covered; then with. a drawing iron to 


- open the rift to the quick, filling it ap 


n all parts with a coe of burda dipt 
in turpentine, wax, and ſheep's fuer, 
ten together, renewing It every 
day until the ſeam is Gilled up; aſter 
45 cloſed in the top, or upper part, 
is uſual to draw the place betwiet _ 


oftening the hoof, and ing 
moiſture into it, gapſes it o grow 
er, and ſhogt downwards, Rut 
_——— ee e 
above the Crack WwIkmour f 

Kio juſt where the boof beginys apd 
with another iron ſear the chinł abque 
the middle of the hoof, which ſucceeds 
very well, if one be taken to keep 
the hoof moi with applications of 
tar, honey, and greaſe, Some gour 
r into the rift when the pain 
is violent, to deaden the part, making 


A border of wax on each ſide to hin- 


der it from ſpgiling the neſt of dhe 
hoof ; and there are others who pre- 
pare a flat piece of wood about an 
loch io breadth, but at the ſame dime 
fo flender, that it will bend like a 
hoop, and of a ſufficient length to go 
twice round the hoof.; and having firſt 
drawn-the whole length of the cleſt, 


they *pply turpentine, pitch, and ſuet, 


molten 


QUI 
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molten together, to the ſore, and ſaſ- fiſting of five trees, one at eachcorner, 
ten the hoof with pieces of lift or fil- and a fiſth in the middle; which diſ- 
Jeting. This is a contrivance to an- poſition often repeated forms a regular 
twer inſtead of bandage, to keep the grove, and then viewed by an angle of 

cChink united, and to prevent it from the ſquare or parallelogram, repreſents 
Jarring when the foot is moved, which equal and parallel alleys, 


is, indeed, 


the tender ſubſtance that 
the cleft, and cauſe impo 


very reaſonable, for the 
leaſt motion will be apt to diſcompoſe ſpecies are, 1, The Pear 


QUINCE-TREE. . (G.] The 
ince. 2. 


ws up in The Apple Quince. 3. The Portugal 
umation, Quince, . And 4. The catable Quince. 
Which will again open the hoof, But 


All the forts are eaſily propagated 


I am of opinion, inſtead of this trou- either by layers, ſuckers, or cuttings, 
bleſome way, rhe following method which muſt be planted in a moiſt ſoil. 
will be foynd more eaſy and ſugceſsful: Thoſe-raiſed from ſuckers are ſeldom 
Firſt, draw the whole length of the ſo well rooted as thoſe which are ob- 
cleft gently with your drawing iron, tained from cuttings or layers, and are 
then anoint the hoof with tar, honey, ſubject to produce ſuckers again in 
and ſuet, molten together as directed, greater plenty, which is not ſo proper 
for nothing can be more proper for the for fruit-bearing trees. The cuttings 
hoof, and lay a thin pledgit dipt in ſhould be planted early in the autumn 
the ſame along the cleft ; after this, on a moiſt border, The ſecond year 
take of rope-yarn, ſuch as the ſailors after they ſhould be removed into a 


uſe,  whic 


is no other than hemp nurſery at three feet diſtance row from 


moiſtened in melted pitch and tar, and row, and' one foot aſunder in the rows, 


ſpun looſe ; apply the yarn all down where th 
the hoof, beginning at the cronet, directed 


muſt be managed as was 
r Apples. In two years 


and deſcend downwards, one lay time theſe trees will be fit to tranſplant, 
aſter another, as cloſe as the binding where they are to remain for good, 
of the hoops of wine-caſks, laying which ſhould be either by the ſide of 
a ſmooth pledgit of flax behind, to a ditch, river, or ſome other moiſt 


| keep it ſrom fretting the heel. This place, where th 
mould be opened once in three or four greater plenty, an 


will produce ' a 
much larger fruit 


days, that the cleft may be dreſt; and than in a dry ſoil; though thoſe in the 
to prevent any inconveniency that can dry ſoil will be better tatted, and ear- 

happen by the opening, a thin ſtaple lier ripe, The trees require very little 
' may-bealſo contrived with points like pruning; the chief thing to be ob- 
- Horſe-ſhee nails, caſt off obliquely, to ſerved is, to keep their ſtems clear 


take a flender- hold, the plate of it from ſuckers, 


and cut off ſuch 


 croffing the cleft where part of the branches as croſs each other; like- 
mos is cut off, and the nails coming wiſe all upright luxuriant ſhbots from 
out on each ſide the cleft on the upper the midcle of the tree ſhould be taken 
Part, to be tivetted as the other nails, entirely out, that the head may not be 
By this method a cleft in any part of too much crouded with wood, which 
the hoof may eafily be cured, if the is of ill conſequence to all ſorts of 


| Horſe be not very old and diſeaſed, 
_ -» QUEEN of 
© dow-lweet, - 


the Meadows, + See Mea- 
| x © .*»* * raifedby cuttings, to mult 


fruit · trees, If they are propagated by 


budding, or grafting upon — 
ly the 


- © © QUICK, or Quickſet-Hedge, A gene · ſorts, the trees fo raiſed will bear frdir 
ral name for all hedges, of whatever much ſooner and be more fruitful, 
ſorts of plants they are compoſed, to thun thoſe which come from ſuckers. 

- diſtinguiſh" them from dead hedges ; or layers. 5 


- but; in a more confined ſenſe of the 
word, it is applied to the white'or for 


1 1 are alſo in great eſteem 
to graft and bud pears on, which 


hawthorn, the ſets or young plarits of ori a moiſt ſoil will greatly improve 
which are raiſed by the nurſery gar- ſonte ſorts, eſpecially thoſe defigned 


_ deners ſor ſale, 


UICKBEAM, See Sxevicr, 


for walls and eſpaliers: for the trees 


upon theſe ſtocks do not ſhoot ſo — 


QUINCUNX, A diſpoſition of trees rouſſy as thoſe upon free ſtocks, 


originally ſormed into # ſquare,. con- - therefore may be kept Ih leſs 


4 
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afs, and are ſooner diſpoſed to bear 
rar but hard T do not 
ſucceed ſo well upon theſe ſtocks, 
their fruit being very ſubject to crack 
and are commonly ſtony, eſpecially all 
the breaking pears, but more eſpe- 
cially if they afe {omg in dry ground; 
therefore theſe ſtocks are only proper 
for the melting pears, and for a moiſt 
ſoil. The beſt ſtocks are thoſe which 
are raiſed from cuttings or layers. 

QUIT-RENT, a ſmall rent payable 
by the tenants of moſt manors, where- 
by the tenant is quit or free. from all 
other ſervices, -and is faid to be an ac- 
knowledgment of their ſubjection to 
the lord of the manor, | 
- QUITTOR, an ulcer formed be- 
tween the haif and hoof, uſually on 
the infide quarter of a horſe's foot ; it 
often ariſes from treads and bruiſes, 
ſometimes from gravel, which by work- 
ing its way upwards, lodges about the 
coronet: if it is only ſuperficial, it 
may be cured with cleanfing dreſſings, 
bathing the coronet every day with 
ſpirit of wine, and drefling the fore 
with precipitate medicine, - 

But if the matter forms itſelf a lodg- 
-ment under the hoof, there is no way 
then to come at the ulcer, but by ta- 
king off part of the hoof ; and if this 


lod 


RAB 
be done artfully and well, the cure 
may be effected without danger. 

When the matter happens to be 
near the quarter, the farriet 
is ſometimes obliged to take off the 
quarter of the hoof, and the cure is 
then for the moſt part but palliativez 
for when the quarter grows up it leaves 
a pretty large ſeam, which weakens 
the foot: This is what is called a falſe 
quarter, and a horſe with this defect 
ſeldom gets quite ſound, Jas 

If the matter, by its confinement, 
has rotted the coffin- bone, which is of 
ſo ſoft and ſpongy a nature, that it 
ſoon becomes fo, you muſt enlarge the 
opening, cut away the rotten fleſh, 
and apply the actual cautery, or hot 
iron pointed pyramidically, and dreſs 
the bone with doſſils of lint, dipped 
in tincture of myrrh, and the wound 
with the green, or precipitate oint- 
ment, When the ſore is not enlarged 
by the knife, which is the beſt, and 
leaſt painful method, pieces of ſubli- 
mate are generally applied, which 
bring out with them cores, or lumps 


of fleſh : Blue vitriol powdered, and 


mixed with a few drops of the 
is uſed alſo for this purpoſe, and is ſaid 


to act as effectually, and with leſs 


and danger. | 4 
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PD An. The rabbit Is a (mall 
| animal, and may appear of ſmall 
- conſequence. to the farmer who breeds 


ether animals of more profit, yet toget 
__ otherwiſe the doe grows fullen, and 


this is very well worth his regarding 
us a part of his ſtock, It has the re- 


commendation of the goat, that it will | 


thrive. where nothing elſe can live 
and the ſame advantage as the hog, in 
the great increaſe by young. 

Both the buck and doe rabbit are 
eager for copulation, and they muſt 
pot be reſtrained, - The does go but 
month with young; and as ſoon 


- as they have brought forth they are 


teady to copulate again, When they 
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run wild they get together in a very 


little time; and when they are kept 


tame and ſeparate, they muſt be put 
her ſoon after the bringing forth, 


will take little of no cars of her young 


ones. . 
The rabblt is diſtinguiſhed into two 
kinds, the wild and the tame. Theſe 
are kept in a diſtinct manner; the 
wild running looſe, and burrowing 
themſelves holes in the ground, and 
the tame being kept in houſes, huts, 
or boxes, 
Both kinds yield a-very large 
. under different 
12 
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Phe wild rabhit breeds fall and-freely * water they yover are well. fa 
in warrens, or other places where vou 
5 is rom and, a. free air. They "of «ge creatures, water is the leaft 
1 2 n the pooreſt, and bar. neceſfary to a, rabbit, for we ſee the 
y, or ſandy. ſoils; tame ones. will live very, well altoge- 
—_ mean ** as are 1 of ther without it; on moiſt Jood. Where 
4 257 rosky, for 1 the ſoil is drieſt, the air. fineſt, and 
thes A cans burrow, =p the water that there is in the way is 
To theſe = of grounds the farmer running and. clear, there the-rabbits 
nnd great advantage from the. breed- may reaſonably be expeRted to ſucceed 
ing of — either altogether or beſt, Damp grounds, and ſtanding 
; eccaſignaliy; r in the latter way waters, being the en- 
they improve, an, barren lands ex to this creature, : 
tremely by their dung and urine, and he common rabbit will very 
ae the work of them fit for raiſimg be kept tame; for- it has 3 = 
bor Frogs, of of rye ; and ſuch as. are many years fince, that thoſe which 
IG better, for the other kinds we uſually underſtand as tame rab- 
bies, will live very well wild, 'efpc- 
* Ana dien between wild; and cially, the hardier kinds, - This is a 
EE is not founded in nature, conſideration. of fome. conſequence, 
on our own practice; for the wild becauſe there is one of the tame kinds 
s may be as well kept tame as the that is, in every reſpeR, better than the 
1ers... They ate uſed to a kind of common wild one. Thie is that which 
— AB Loa in; their holes, and for is. known by the name of we filver-hair- 
they bear confinement bet- ed rabbit. Is. will live and thrive as 
. ter than, moſt other creatures, well wild as the common-ſort ; and it 
; ey the. wild; kind there is pro- is alwa ys better taſted anch faiter to che 


but one breed of them, and; all 
ion. that is . needfol in the 
2 that ſuch as are taken to 
in a ſtock, be large and big. bodied, 
3 deep fur that hangs faſt 
bowed ir backs, and with- ſtout 
limbs, The huſbandman that has 
-wafte m bis tands, that is 
fenced well, and not with live hedges, 
ſhould never omit this part of his 
ſtock, for the very worſt of his ground 
will do, and the advantage he receives 
from them will be very great, ah 
A ſmall number is ſufficient to be 
——— ——— 
to are reat- 

eſt breeders. 
nee ſhews- that the wild 


3 that it brings. a: larger price. 
be ikin alſo is of much more value, 
and the demand for it among the fur- * 
riero is conſtant, and certain 
For theſe reaſons Te is, is, "ir many 
caſes, adviſable to breed this kind wild 
inſtead of the other: but though it 
often is fo, it is not always, This, 
though as hardy as the-other, requires 
a better ſupply of food, and is poor, 
and, ol little value upon thofe barren 
and 'heathy lands, on which the com- 
mon wild rabbit ſueceeds very well. 
The proper place for this kind is a 
ark, where they may run at liberty 
g the deer and other Thtthe, and 
where there is good grals, thougn not 
rank, upon the ;: the other is 


Experie 

rabbit fucceetls better in ſome places the proper for kind forthe —— 
than — the young growing up pooreſt lands. 

much quicker, and the fleth' ea, Su Tame ratibirs'are diſtifiguiſhed- into 
and better taſted, The — of this ſeverul kinds, actording to their co- 
to be fearched in the ſoil and the lours and other accidental diſtincti 

e; and chis may teach the hul- but-the differences av not great, nor 
Handman en which of ſuch grounds is there any material point of profit 
2» ſeem proper, it will be moſt to his attending the 'choide of one or the 
- benefit to breed them. other ſort. 
im general, the ſhorter and ſcantier The filverchaired rabbit laſt- named 
the graſs, the better is the taſte of the is à very good and profitable kind to 
rabbit. The drier the ground the be kept tame, becauſe of the advan- 
better they facreed;; where 2 1 tage of the ſkin, — . 

a much - 
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a much larger kind, and is very 
ſor the table, but. the A is Ir. 
value, The moſt beautiful, when 
| kept cleanly, is the white long-haired 
rabbit ; this is, by ſome, called the 
Turkey re from the place from 
whence we firſt had it; * by others 
the Shagge rabbit, ſrom the length of 
its hair, This is a very good kind to 
breed tame alſo, but if not Kept very 
clean, it is ſubject to 2 diſorder not 
wnlike what the doctors call the Plica 
Polonica ; the hair growing together 
in clots and cakes, and this often. in 
fuch a mannor, chat blood veſſels from 
the ſkin_run.up amongſt the clots, and 
they will bleed on being cut off. 
It is not very material which of 
theſe, or of the-ſeveral, other kinds that 
It Is the cuſtom: to breed at this time, 
the farmer chooſes 3 for. with proper 
management, any of them will turn 
to very good account; but which- 
er fort it be, let him take a, more 
ric and critical. care in the choice, 
than he bas been directed to in 
thoſe which are to run wild, for a 
great 'deal more depends upon it in 
chis kind, than in thoſe, The ſkin 
Here is of much conſequence, and the 
diſtinctions in this are nice, and never 
enough to be regarded in the choice 
- for breed. | 
In the filver-haired rabbit, for in- 
ſlance, let the hyſbandman take care 
to chooſe his buck of the true kind 
and co bur, for * this, more thah 
on the doe, will the value of 
the breed. Let the fur be thick, deep, 
ſmooth, and gloſſy; and let the ground 


Colour be black, with a moderate quan- 


_ tity of white or filvery hair. It is 
proper to chooſe them rather too dack 
for breeding, becauſe the colour in the 
young ts more apt to grow paler than 
deeper; and a. filver ſkin that is too 
dark, always will bring a better price 
than one that is too light. 

In the ſame manner let the fur of 
the ſeveral other kinds be examined, 
when they are choſen for breeding ; 
for the reſt of the directions alrea 
given for the choice of the wild, hold 
good here; the largeſt and beſt ſhaped 

eing to be fixed upon, In the ſame 
manner as theſe rabbits were firſt cho- 
ſen, let them be picked out from time 
to time for keeping, to preſerve the 


RAB 
breed; for vpon this will depend s 
great part of the advantage. wok 
The farmer having thus ſelected his 
Rock of theſe little ani is to take 
his choice of | the ſeveral methods 
which are in uſe for the breeding and 
keeping of them, Theſe are many, 
and among them ſome allow more and 
ſome leſs liberty. to the animal; ia 
ral, ſuch as allow moſt . free- 
even in this way, and moſt ain, 
are beſt; for though the rabbit will 
bear confinement very well, yet it 
e deſt where that is leaſt 


Cleanlineſs alſo is a very great arti- 
cle in the. breeding of theſe, as well 
as other creatures, and where the con- 
finetnent is leafs ſtrict, there is natu- 
rally leaſt foulnefs, The dung and 
urine of the rabbit have a very diſ- 
greeab)e and rank ſmelt; and no- 
thing prejudices the oreatyre more 
than being kept naſty with theſe ar - 
Le oy 2 Pp 

he general way © ing tame 
28 is in a king of GP "Gn ſor 
his porpofe : others keep them in 
pits; but it would. be a much bettes 
woy to keep them in buildings made 
fot that purpoſo. This might be done 
at a ſmall expence, and would anſwer 
very well; for it would be cleanliar 
and more wholefome than any other 
way. The. boxes are too ſmall, and 
therefore are apt to grow naſty, anti 
the pits are able to be damp, whic 
.as we have obſeryed already, is one 
the worſt things that can happen in a 
place where rabbits are to bregd. | 
The boxes, for ſuch as prefer ttiem, 
ſhon'd de made of thin wainſoot, and 
divided into larger and ſmaller rooms, 
two for each rabbit, One of theſe 
ſhould be for cating, and the other 
for lodging and bringing forth the 
young. That for eating id he the 

J and ſhould have a grate befote 
it for light, and the ſinalles ſhoukd 
be entitely dark, Before both there 


muſt be placed a trough with the 
food; and thus the creature will live, 


thrive, breed, and fatten: Bot there 
wants free air, and it is very difficule 
to keepthem cleanly, ſo that although 


this method may do, the others are 


ſure to anſwer bettet, when bey ate 
managed properly. 
Thoſe - 
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Thoſe who uſe this method by boxes, 
ſet them one above another, in ſo many 
ſtoriĩes; and keep the bucks by them- 
ſelves, and the does by themſelves, 
unleſs it be ſuch does as have not bred, 
and with thoſe they lodge a buck in 
the fame box. The common ſize of 
theſe boxes is two feet long the ſame 
in breadth, and a foot high. It is ſur- 
prifing td ſee ſo large a creature as a 
rabbit live ſo well as it does in this 
ſmall compaſs, but it will always do 
better when it has more room. 

The method of keeping them in pits 
is preferable, and is thus. A dry ſoil 
is to be fixed upon for this purpoſe, 
and the pit is to be dug ſeven foot 
deep, and of a bigneſs proportioned 


to the number intended to be kept in 


it, This muſt be walled up on the 
Inſide, only leaving ſpaces for them to 
make their burrows, A ſandy ſoil, 
Not too deſtitute of other earth, will 
anſwer for the purpoſe of theſe pits 
better than any other. At one end 
an hollow place is to be made for the 
| buck to reſt in, he muſt be chained-to 
a ſtump, and have room only to go 
to the rack where the food is placed in 
theſe pits, and thence to his den to 
reſt, At the other parts of the pit, 
out of the reach of the back, are to 
be the places left for the does to make 
their ſtops or burrows, The rack is 
to be placed near the middle of the 
pit, between the bucks and does, he 
being on one fide by himſelf, and they 
on the other. | | 
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fifty, two hundred, or more young 

ones in a year. | | Paley 

The young are to be left under the 
care of the dam till they are about a 
month old, and they are then to be ta- 
ken from her either for ſale or the table; 
or if there be no demand either of 
theſe ways for them, they muſt be put 
into ſome pit, or other place made fot 
that purpoſe, © | 

The ſame practice is ta be obſerved 
in removing the young, if they are 

pt in boxes, or whatever other way. 
In whatever manner the old ones are 
kept, when they have brought forth a 
fecond biood, the firſt is to be taken 
away, and reared up clfewhere, The 
common way in this cafe is, to re- 
move them to other boxes, Keeping 
thoſe of ſeveral broods of about the 
ſame age together ; and thus they are 
to be treated in the other way, either 
rearing them in another pit, or in 7 | 
manner that is convenient; only al- 
lowing them ſome foam and air, the 
more of both the better.. 

The reafon of chaining up the buck 
rabbit in the pit, and of keeping him 
in a ſeparate box in the other way, is 
his miſchievous difpofition, for he wi 
kill all the youlg ones, This the does 
are themſelves ſo ſenſible of, that they, 
in their natural wild life, hide the 
young ones, and cloſe up their holes, 
that the buck may not find them. 

- The two great requiſites in theſe 
pits are warmth and dryneſs; their 
depth, unleſs the ground be very fa- 


Three does may very well be kept vourable, making them ſubje& both 


in the ſame pit with one buck, and 
the pit for this purpoſe ſhould be a- 


bout ten foot ſquare, Some make 


them larger, and keep more bucks than 
one, bur it is a better practice to make 
more of them, only allowing one buck 
and two or three does to each. 

This will naturally appear to thoſe 
who are not acquainted with theſe 
. things, a large proviſion for three or 
four rabbits, and a great expence for 
fo ſew ſmall animals; but thoſe who 
have kept theſe creatutes know that it 
very well anſwers the expence, Pro- 
vided the. pit be dry they live more 
comfortably by much in it, than in 
the other way of bcxes ; and the pro- 
duce js ſo great that one buck and 
three does will bring 'a hundred and 


to damp and cold, in either of which 
caſes the rabbits will not breed well, 
The moſt profitable time of their 
"breeding is in the depth -of winter ; 
and they will never breed at this ſex- 
ſon, at leaſt not ſucceſsfully, unleſs 
they be kept dry and warm. 

It is from the danger of the cold and 
damp in pits, and becauſe of the want 
of air in boxes, ſom have been led to 

think of ſuch other methods as may 
give rabbits the advantage of both in 
a fit degree, and yet keep them in ſuch 

an eaſy and ready way, that they may 

be always at hand, eaſily fed, tended, 

and looked after, in every reſpect, and 

yet have warmth and freedom, 

To obtain theſe ſeveral advantages, 

by means of which tame rabbits of 


— 
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the beſt kinds would be kept in the 
greateſt perfection of health and beau- 
ty, and to the (greateſt advantage of 
breeding, Jet the huſbandman erect a 
building purpoſely for them, 

Having choſen his rabbits ſor breed, 
let him fix upon a proper ſpot of 
ground for his edifice, and draw the 


plan of it of ſuch extent ag to con- 


tain conveniently the number he ſhall 
think proper to keep, | 

Let the foil on which he builds this 
place, be of a dry loamy kind, with 
a large proportion of ſand in it; for 
this is the ſort of earth the rabbit loves 
beſt, and ig which jt is always moſt 


thy, - 

11 the bujlging be ſquare, and run 
up of ward in a Qight but yet in a 
tight manner; let there be a kind 
of cloſet carried up at one end. 
In each corner of this ſquare let 
there be a den made for a buck rabbit, 
and a ſmall poſt driven in, to which 
faſten him by à chain, in the ſame 
manner as in the pit. At ſome ſmall 
diſtance 'from the corners let there be 
Jacks ſet up for food, which ſhall be 
within reach of the bucks, and one or 
two others in the middle. 

When the houſe is thus prepared, 
Jet the bucks be chained in their place:, 


and the does turned in. They will 


all live much more. comfortably in 
this houſe than in the pits ;- and at 
the times of taking away their young, 
let them be put into the ſmaller rooms 
or cloſets, prepared for that purpoſe, 
where they will thrive and live 
comfortably, A building of this kind 
will coſt little, and the profit ariſing 
from the rabbits will be much greater 
than in any other way, becaufe they 
will breed freely throughout the win- 
ter ; and neither the old nor the young 
will be fubject to diſeaſeg. Both the 
old and the young will be, in this 
manner alfo, defended better againſt 
vermin than by any other way what- 
ſoever. | ; 
The feeding of the rabbit is an ar- 
| ticle of great conſequence with regard 
do its health and increaſe, and it is 
leſs underſtood than moſt things of the 
like kind, Some feed them in a man- 
ner entirely with wet meat, others 


almoſt altogether with dry: Now, 
both theſe methods are wrong, A 
mixture, or diverſity of food, keeps 


— 


oats, and bran. 
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them better in health and vigour, and 


occations their breeding faſter, and 
more ſucceſsfully than any other kind, 

The dry meat of the rabbit is bay, 
Their moiſt or wer 
ſoad is freſh her „or roots, of al- 
moſt any kind, which they will eat 
with the greateſt eagerneſs, as cole- 
worts, parſley, and others, from the 
gardens ; and ſow-thiftles, mallows, 
and the like, from the fields. Now, 


"theſe the huſbandman ſhould give 


them interchangeably z always ob- 
ſerving this caution, that when he 
gives his rabbits dry meat, he muſt 
ſet them water; and that when they 
have the freſh or moiſt meat, they 
have no eccaſion for any; the juices 


of thoſe leaves and herbs ſupplying 


them with a ſufficient humidity, 
It is a common cuſtom with many 


to cut up the freſh food for their 


rabbits from under an hedge, taking 
every kind of herb that offers, ſo it 
be young, and the rabbits will eat 
almoſt any but in this ſome cautjon 
is neceſſary, for the herb hemlock is 
very common under hedges, and it is 
poiſonous ; the rabbit will eat it gree- 
dily, but it dies by the effect. 

The hay that is given torabbits muſt 
be the fineſt, ſweeteſt, and ſhorteſt, 
that can be got. Nor let any one 
grudge the expence, for they eat hut 
little, ſo that the amount is ſcarce 
worth conſideration, 

This is the beſt and healthieſt food 
of all others for rabbits, and ſhould 
be their ſtandard diet, but about once 
in five days they ſhould have the freſh 
herbs, which cool and ſcour) them. 
And by this management they will be 


kept healthful and vigorous ; always 


ready for breeding, and their young 
will be luſty, ſtrong, and thriving, 
Among the other food of the rab - 
bit ſhould be mentioned grains; this 
is of a middle nature hetween the 
moiſt and dry food, and is a very 


cheap diet; but it is not wholeſome, 


and is therefore dearer in the end. 
The rabbits will ſeem to thrive upon 
it, but there is no food whatſoever 
that makes them ſo liable to diſeaſes, 

In general, the advantage of their 
dry meat is, that it prevents diſeaſes ; 
and thoſe who commonly keep them 
upon freſh and moiſt food, as many 


he 
arr ama” - + 
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ots among it, would do well to 
change it ſor dry meat in wet weather; 
for moiſt ſood is the great cauſe of 
theſe creatyres ' having the rot, and 
"they pr oe of all ſubje& to this in 


mp ſeaſoos, 
Rack. A wooden frame made to 
hold bay or fodder for * i 
ANAArkD Klawery, lob as have 
iJeveral ſemi-floſcules round a diſk, in 
form of a radiant tar: thoſe which 
have no fych rays, are called diſcous 


flowers. | 
RADICLE, that part of the ſeeds 
of plants which upon vegetatin 
becomes its rack, and is diſcoveral 
by the microſcope. 
_ RADISH, theneme of a well-known 
table, and which is commonly 
cultivated in the &itchep-gardep for 
its root. 1 | 
Kadiſhes are ſown in different ſea- 
ſons, according to the time when they 
are defired for viſe, Thoſe fown 


in 
September will be fit to eat at Chriſe- | 


mas, if they are not deſtroyed by Froſt : 
dat they muſt be uſed Wfa very 
_ young, for they ſoon grow hot and 
_ ficky, If ſown towards the end of 
Oc ober, which is commonly the time 
af ſowing for the earlieſt crops, they 
will be fit for the table in the begin- 
ning of March, Thoſe fawn at Chit 
mas, if the N we 204 the 
roynd in ordet, wi they 
— the Lig be fit for eating about 
the end cf March or beginning of 
April; and by continying the ſowing 
once in a fortnight, from the middle 
of Janyary till the beginning of April, 
ays obſervipg to ſow the earlieſt 
crop in the warmeſt and beſt ſhel- 
tered fituations, and the later ones in 
a moiſt foil and open fituation, with- 
out which they will ron up, and grow 
Nicky, before they are fit for uſe, a re- 
N . ſucceſſion of theſe raots may be 


d throughout the ſeaſonp. The ten- 


dereſt, and mildeſt to the taſte, are 
hole which haye raiſed in deep, 
rich, and light mould. 

When the radiſhes ate come vp, and 
have got five or ſix leaves, they myſt 
be thinned wherever they ſtand too 
cloſe ; for otherwiſe they will run up 
in tops, and not increaſe in thetr roots, 
Some thin them by hand ; but it is 
much better to uſe a ſmall hoe, which 


will flir the ground, deſtroy the weeds, 


1 
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and promote the growth of the you 
lants, They may be left about Us 
nches aſyunder, if they are intended 
for drawing up ſmall; but fix inches 
win be ittle ought, if they are ip 
ſtand till they are pretty large. 
The kitchen gardeners about yen ia 
don, who pay great prices for their 


ground, and therefore are obliged to 


make it produce as many __ poſ- 
ble in the year, ſow carrot-feed with 
their early radithes, in order that if 
the radiſhes are N my Ihr their 
coming up, as they ſometimes are, 
the — may remain; for the feeds 
of theſe laſt par lie in the e 
five or fix weeks before they grow, 


while thoſe of the radiſhes ſproyt in 


about à fortnight ; hut when both 
ctops ſucceer, the ragiſhes muſt be 
pulled up white very young, or they 


Vill weaken the carro hes that theſe 


laſt wifi not be able to Typport them- 
ſelves after the former are $owe. 

1t is alſd the conſtapt practice of 
theſe induſtrious and mteNigent men, 
to ſow ſpinach with their latter crop 
of radiſhes ; for after the radjthes are 
taken off, and the ground has been 
cleared berween the plants of ſpinach, 


theſe laſt wil] grow up fo prodigioufly 


as to cover the whole ſpace in a fort- 
night's time; and if this ſpinach is of 
the hrogd-leaved Rind, Tt will de 
larger and fairer than it uſyally is 
when "ſown alone; becaufe moſt peo 

ie are apt to ſow It too thick, when 


they do not mix it with any other 1 2 


The ſmall topped, the deep red, t 

ſcarlet, and the lopg topped Ntriped 
radifh, are the varieties generally col- 
tivated in kitchen gardens; | 
ſmall topped is moſt commonly pre- 


ferred, becauſe it takes yp the leaſt - 
room; but a ſmall fpot of ground 
will furniſh, from each fowing, as 


many radiſhes of any kind as can be 
ſpent in a fatnily while they are good, 
The Naples radiſh, whic! has a very 
white, round, (mall, and tweet root, 
may be Frese in the ſame man- 
ner as the common Tort, excepting 
that jt ſhowld not be fown-4iI1 the be- 
gioplyg of March, and the plants 


mould be allowet” a greater diſtance, 
It is not very common in this country, 
and, indeed, its ſeeds are apt to dege- 


me black Spanith 
3  I&s radifives 


* 


nerate here, 


The white and 


RAG 
| for ble 
berg metas 


Lare if f they are ſown about th * 
wies of July, or a little earlier, an 


ontinue. good. till the froſt ſpoils is 
va! heſe ſhould, be thinned, to 
o yy greater iſtance than apy ath 
ſort 3 for cheig roots, will, grow 84 
as common turn iy 14 they Forks 
out of, the grun before 2 bar 
omes on, and laid up in dry fand, * 
e ſame money as is practi 
2 they will, keep good a the 
10 ſavp t ſeeds radiſhes, toms 
the Rea) . of OE, 4 


bf the be. planted in rows. three feet 
under, and at the diſtance of two 


from each. aft in. the 00, i 
deep and wel) 4 
2 is, dry, they — e 3 55 
ram. time nh Fans they have taken 
root, after Which they require. no fur- 3 


ther care but keeping them clear from 
weeds ; nor * theſe de 2 after 
the branghing ſeed-ftalks of. the ra- 
iſhes haye. gyerigread the ground, as 
they wil ſoon, do,! 212 ſuch a e 
to prevent their er gf i 
In this . ee he radlbes, 
an allowance ſhould wa ates be 
for bad ſeaſons, becauſe the very 
22 will overt . N of 
quantit in eaſons, 
that they RS dal do in a moiſt; ſeaſo 
When, the ſeed. begins to ripen, Lot 
ſhould be carefully guarded from bird, 
and when. it is ripe, (which, is 


by the brown) 
ba out, po as (29% ed out, 
and laid up in à place 'wher r 


cannot come at it. 
| Hoſe-Ravian. See Hour 
RAGS, Woollen rags, add the 


.nippings of the ae ee, upon 
cep, Al 2 w_ 2 
The rags 15 
baut an nb 1 two ſquare, n 
tered on the earth at the ſecond. pl 
ing; for being 17 * 
will begin to ed- time. They 
imbibe dhe mol of. dews.ang . 
Xa it 19" 55 x Dr, Home ob- 
ſerves, the f. 945 ſoils in a 
moiſt here Whey colt about four- 
pence a by 4 at. on, trom whence 
many loads 5 dmg year to-Dun- 
table, which is, thirty-three miles, 
where they are laid even on ſtiff lands, 
Vor. II. | 


ſed for 
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he 
part of this oſtate w 
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aſter. the_ſowi I Kite a 


juſt 
loving to 17 dere 


„e eee 41 


nicious w 

very pork 3%, Sher, 'of 
ton, has. 5 qd the public v 
the following oßfervattons gn *t 


cram) and: ee off 
1 plant,*! "he, a * 
„ia its early fa 1% 
YAnces in. 3g 96 5 1 
29 7 0 pron dee 
ers Ar 490; vehqw, and thi ick 
let, „ and * 1. HÞ of a numb 
; maſs pinted ſes 62. It N 
17 end of furpmer: 
. hot or the ilk and lege $ 
which ate jagged, (phage po 1 5 
it qbtains one name). and 
f, are enfive_to all N 
yok ; : for I have obſerved that har 
- creatures feed upon it, Except al» 
moſt hungered or ftarved. 1 have not 
indeed. 0 ſerved (Whether. or no alles 
Te t. 
os weeds, it g 80 
beſt in vere beſt "Ov ,. atural : 
tificial; and 1 top t of 
\ my orchard, ; A bout. wo. Avi 
ith. the root)” which,” 94 
wer, t ouched my chin, 
is about ** feet gight 


2 v1 its root, Wy is 9 5 
BY, 
a new. born chi 
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gers ſhot up again into a ftalk and 
eaf, and even flower, though all in 
much ſmaller fize. than betore, but 
with this diſagreeable circumſtance, 
that the root was fo far from being in- 
| jured with the ſcythe, that for one 
ſtalk ſeveral aroſe, and the root ſcemed 
to have gained new vigour from the 
e avpilas myſelf to plyck- 
ing up by the roots theſe odious jn- 
tes, and fourd new difficulties; 
for while the ground was dry, 'as it 
ally is in the latter end of ſummer, 
found the ſtalks of ſuch of the ſea 
grims as were longeſt, and afforded 
the tighteſt Fi either break in 
ucking, and leave the root in the 
ground entirely, or at beſt bring with 
t only a ſmall part of the root; and 
When the wet weather came on, and 
Jooſened the ground, and made it poſ- 
ſible, or even eaſy, to bring away the 
whole ball of the root, yet the ſeaſon 
of ſeeding was come on alſo, and the 
earlieſt ripe ſeeds had diſperſed them- 
Fives, and produced an aſſurance of a 
larger crop for ſucceeding years than 
the moſt.careful plucking of the pre- 
ſent crop could'deftroy, y. 
hut if ⸗theſe were the difficulties 
which, attended my attempts to era- 
'dicate thoſe ſeagrims, which had hap- 
pened not to be mowed, I was much 
more embarraſſed by thoſe which had 
deen; for here it was impoſſible to get 
any ſuch faſt hold, as to pluck them 
vp with much, or even any root. 
. « I now applicd' myſelf to enquire 
what gentlemen or farmers were 
plagued with this weed, and what 
methods” they had tried with ſucceſs 
to deftroy it. | 7 
_ © I was-told by a gentleman in my 
vn neighbourhood; that Sir C. Cay- 
i bart, 5 Teng. x. 2 pk 
ough, ha A with this 
— A ee 
plucking with ſucceſs. Y 41d 
% Animated by this affurance,” I 
reſolved to purſue this method with 
grent attention; and as it ſeemed to 
'be a work which required great care, 
both in the choice of ſeaſon and man- 
ner of plucking, I reſolved not to de- 
pute the work to others, but to en- 
deavour to Elear a ſpot in my cow- 
fture with my own hands, that, if 
my labour ſucceeded, I might employ 
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others to follow'the ſame method un- 
der my own eye in the reit of this 
paſture. ARON, mY 
„ Accordingly, in the evenings of 
the ſummer, or rather autumn, of 
1762, after ſhowers, I applied myſelt 
to this work ; and by the help of a 
air of ſtrong gloves, and a tight graſp, 
| broyghe up almoſt every root, in a 
2 of about two hundred yards 
quare, whole; ſo that I had good 
hopes I ſhould fee this ſpot clear in 
the_facceeding fummer. It is true, 
I ſaw leaves of the ſpecies of this 
weed, and of a very viyid green too 
around the plants which J pulled vp; 
but as I reaſonably conctuded theſe to 
be fed by the taws which ſpread them- 
felves from the main root, fo I (me- 
thought reaſonably} concluded alfo, 
that this main root" being deſtroyed, 
the"fide taws woytd"'gie,” and conſe- 
quently theſe young leaves. f 
% But how Was I diſappointed, 
When, ier the ſummer” of 1763, 1 'faw 
this pot of ground as much over - run 
with ſeagrims as any part elſe of the 
paſture which had been wnpglied ! 
« Converfing, however, with G. 
Watſon, eſq; of New Malton, to- 


wards the latter end of fummer, on 


this ſuhject, I was affured by him, 


that by a repetition of this labour of 
pluckipg for ſome years, he thought 
he had lefſened the number of his ſea- 
grims, though they were ſtill nume- 
'rous, © Urged by this example, I had 
gone through the whole of my paſture, 


"which is about ten acres, and keeps 
- five "cows, at the latter end of laſt 
ſummer, of 1764, with the fame care 


as was uſed to a ſmall part of it in 


17623 yet am I not elated with much 
hope of ſucceſs ; for à little plot be- 


fore my garden (in which my horſes 
run, ind which was managed with 
Rill more accoracy'on account of the 
 odivus * of the ſeagrims 
from my windows) ſeems to threaten 


another confiderable crop. ' 


As I did not cone my enqui- 
ries about the method of deftroying 
this hateful weed tp any one rank of 
men, I was told by ad honeſt quaker, 
a farmer in my neighbourhood, that 
he had found turning of ſheep in win- _ 


ter into his cow-paſtyre the only effec- 


tual js hatef 

ea” rin ul 
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*I thought this method very likely 
to ſucceed; for ſheep are ſuch cloſe 
eaters, that I have known them de- 
| ftroy whole beds of the fankeſt docks, 
which could not be killed by any other 
means. | | 
I have not been able to try this 
iment conſiderably; for, as I am 
raiſing quick fences, both in my mea- 
dow and paſture, I keep no ſheep. I 
have, however, occaſionally admitted 
ſome of my tenants ſheep into the 
ſmall plot before my garden this win- 
ter; and, upon an accurate euamina- 
tion this morning, 1 do not entertain 


any ſanguine 1 of great ſucceſs 
from this method. I find that many 
of the young leaves of this weed, now 
level with the ſurface of the ground, 
are untouched by the ſheep ; and that 
ſuch. others as appear bitten by them, 
do not ſeem in a dying cendition, 

« The truth ſeems to me, that 
ſheep, though they may not have the 
ſame averſion to this weed as horſes 
and, cows, yet are far from being fond 
of it; and if any great ſucceſs is to be 
hoped for from their bite, (which may 
prepare beds for the water, and fo 
decay the root) the ſheep ſhould be 
folded pretty cloſe upon it, and obliged 
to eat it near, and at ſuch a ſeafon 
that the winter-rains, may have time 
to work its deſtruction. And ſuch a 
method, if carefully purſued, ſeems 
to be moſt probable for the extirpation 
of this pernicious weed. | 

« If the method of plucking is fol- 
lowed, I would ſubjoin ſome cautions: 

« Firſt, In order to prevent the 
large plants from ſeeding, 1 would ad- 
viſe to cut off all the tops, and the 
tops only, when the flowers begin to 
die, that then good hold of the talk 
may be gotten, | | 

6 Secondly, I would defer the pluck- 
ing till the rains have moiſtened the 
ground ſufficiently to bring up the 
whole main root. 7 

« Thirdly, I recommend firiking 
the root ſo brought up againſt the 
ground, in order to diſperſe the earth 
which adheres to it, by way of manure, 

% Fourthly, I always pile the plants 
thus pulled up and cleanſed from the 
earth, that, if the ſeafon proves favour- 
able, they may de burnt, and the 
aſhes ariſing from them ſpread on the 


ground ; or if this cannot be conve- 
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niently done, (though it is much the 
better method, and may, with a ſuf- 
ficient- fire, be done when they are 
ever ſo green) they may be left to rot 
and manure the ſoil, . 

« The groſſneſs, and even ſtench 
of this weed, is a proof of the great 
quantity of ſalts it contains; an in 
the ſame proportion as any plant ex 
hauſts the ground of its ſalts it repays 
when reduced to manure, There can, 
however, be no queſtion, but whilſt 
weeds are leſt to rot, a great quan- 
: | 
tity of the ſalts, which by burning 
would mingle with ſoil are car- 
ried into the air. 

« I ſuppoſe your readers will be 
curious to khow in what manner I 
account for the ſudden appearance of 
theſe ſeagrims in vaſt abundance, in 
this eftate, where they were hardly 
ever known before. | 

I will give you an account, which 
I dare ſay, you will eſteem 
ſat ĩsſactory. About eight years ago 
I undertook to improve a' piece of 
ground of about fourteen acres, which 
was over-run with thorng of both 
ſorts, brambles, broom, and furze, 

« When I had got it cleared of all 
this traſh, my next bnfineſs was to 
pare the hills off, and pile them, and, 
after a wintet's mellowing, to break 
and ſpread them with a mixture of 
lime, and all other kinds of manure 
which 1 could collect. As the ſoil 
was very poor, having been exhauſted 
by the great quantity of traſh it hat 
nouriſhed for many years, I was not 
yet ſatisfied, but reſolved to take the 
advantage of the fiſt dry ſummer, to 
lead out the riches of A pond of abjut 
thirty yards long, and half as many 
broad, which had been occupied by 
a great number of geeſe, &c, and never 
thoroughly cleaned during near thirty 
years, I got through this work, tho” 
at a great expence, being obliged to 


. employ a conſiderable number of 


draughts, leſt the rains ſhould make 
the mud too thin, or the heat bake it 
too much, the mud being for a con- 


ſiderable ſpace a yard perpendicular, 
« All this mud 1 laid on my newly 


Improved ground, except a few cart- 


loads, which were brought and laid by 

the wall of a kitchen-garden, to be 

mingled with the _ il, * 

I had divided m 8 | 
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reſerving about four acres for meadow. 
Behold ! the ſucceeding year gave me 
a crop of ſeagrims both in my ne 
meadow, my new cow-paſture, and 
the plot of ground in which the mud 
for my garden had been ſcattered ; 
and more particularly in thoſe parts 
where the ground had been broke, ei- 
ther to ſtub the thorns, &c. or to take 
away the hills, while the aGoining 
ground on every fide' was free from 
is pernicious weed, « 
As I knew little or nothing of 
this weed, 1 füffered it to feed before 
I took any neceſſary precautions for 
its deſtruction. The ſucceeding year 
8 with a much larger vrop, 
and T have teen ever fince ſtruggling 
for its extiypation, and have the mor- 
tification to ſee its encroachments on 
adjoining grounds by the feeds which 
winds have carried. ee 
This fact, and another of the 
fame kind, in a piece of ground which 
1 improved ſince, at ſome diſtance 
from the former, haye ' confirmed 'me 
in an opinion, which I before thought 
very probable, viz. That all ſoils 
are originally im ared with the 
ſeeds of almoſt all 'graffes and weeds, 
{though of ſome in greater quantities) 
which only want à proper ſtirring and 
- manure to awaken them to vegeta- 
tion, though at the ex of one 
another, ſome being ſuffocated by that 
proceſs which gives life to the others.“ 
I will add another ſtriking in- 
ſtance in confirmation of this fenti- 
ment, notorĩous in this neighbourhood, 
A  confiderable quantity of the 
park at Gilling was over-run with 
brakes and moſs, and that wretchet 
graſs which growys in, ſuch company. 
Lord Fairfax, the owner, finding that 
he could not have his veniſon fat as it 
ought to be, deſtroyed his park, and 
applied himſelf feriouſly to the im- 
provement of it at a vaſt expence, In 
courſe of time by due tillage he brought 
this worſt part of it to be not only 
good corn land, but even tolerable, 
though coarfiſh, meadow and paſture; 
yet both of them thick ſet with fea- 
grims,-a weed never ſeen there till the 
quantity of lime which his, Lordſhip 
put into that poor foil had warmed it 
_ Tufficiently, + 
. * F have only to add, on this ſub- 
ject, chat I am-perfuaded ſeagrim does 
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more harm in meadow than paſlure 
land; 'for in the latter it only exhauſts 
the ground on which it ſtands to no 
good purpoſe; but in the former it 
communicates its diſagreeable ſtench 
in the ſweat to the good hay, and de- 
ſtroys its ſweetnefs, I adviſe, there- 
fore, that 'hay- be ' ordered to 
throw it with their rake-fhafts out of 
the-ſwathe whenever they meet with 
it.” Muſeum Rufticum, vol. v. p. 117. 
RAGOGED ROBIN, yeni Floſe 
ruculi.] A ſpecies of campion common 
in moiſt meadows, and by the ſides of 
| ＋ A, 


. rivers, 


RAMpION, A ſpecies of campa- 
nula or bell-fower. ori mſon ram- 
— is greatly prised by the curious, 

the beauty of its rich crinfon 


flowers, Wich exceed all the flowers 


we have yet ſeen in the deepneſy of its 
colour; and theſe commonly when 
their roots are ſtrong, produce large 
ſpikes of theſe flowers, which conti- 
nue u long time in beauty, and make 
a moſt magnificent ſnewy among other 

flowers. The time of their flowerin 

is commonly in july or Auguſt; an 
if the autumn proves very favourahle, 
they will ſometimes produce ww 
ſeeds in England. Theſe plants are 
natives of Virginia and Carolina, 
where they grow by the ſides of rivu- 
lets, and make a moſt beautiful ap- 
pearance; from hence the ſeeds are 
often ſent to England. Theſe feeds 
commonly arrive here in the ſpring, 
at which time they ſhould de fown in 
pots filled with light earth, and but 
juſt covered over; for, if the feeds 
are buried deep, they will not grow. 
"Theſe pots ſhould be placed under a 
frame, to defend them from the cold, 
until the ſeaſon is a little advanced; 
but they ſhould not be placed on in 
which will alſo deſtroy the 
ſeeds. l | 
When the weather is warm, towards 
the middle of Apr ih, theſe pots ould . 
'be-plared in the open air, in a fitua- 
tion where they may haye the morn- 
ing ſan till twelve o'clock, obſerving 
to them conſtantly in dry wea- 
ther; and when the plants are come 
wp, 'and are n pretty ſtrong, they 
mould 'be' tranſplanted each into a 
ſmall pot filled with'freſh light earth, 
and placed in the ſame ſituation, ob- 
er ving to Water them in dry 8 
and, 
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and, in winter, they ſhould be placed 
under an hot · bed frame, where they 
may be ſheltered from ſevere froſts; 
but, in mild weather, they ſhould be 
as much expoſed to the open air as 
poſſible. 6 

The March following theſe plants 
ſnould be put imo larger pots filled 
with the ſame ſreſh earth, and placed, 
as before, to the morning ſun; ob- 
ſerving to water them in dry weather, 
which vill caufe them to flower ſtrong 
the autumn following. 

Theſe plants are alſo propagated by 
parting-of their roots; the beſt-ſeafon 
tor which is, either ſoon aſter they are 
paſt flower, or in March; obſerving 
to water and manage them as bath 
been directed for the ſeedling plants 
both in winter and ſummer, 

RAMSONS, Broad -kaved wild 
- garlick, 

RANUNOUL US. There are eight 
or ten ſpecies of the ranunculus, fome 
growing wild in different places ; but 
the moſt beautiful is the Ferſtan, or 
Turkey ranunculus, the varieties of 
Which are almoſt numberleſs, but al- 
moſt all flower in April or May. 

The beds in which the Perfian ra- 
nunculus roots are planted, ſhould be 
made with freſh light ſandy earth, at 
deafſt three feet deep the beſt ſoil ſor 
them may be compoſed in this man- 
ner, viz, take a. quantity of freſh earth 
rom a rich upland paſture, about fix 
inches deep, together with the green 
ſward: this ſhould be laid in heaps to 
rot for twelve months before it is 
mixed, obſerving to turn it over very 
often to ſweeten it, and break the 
clods ; to this you ſhould add a fourth 
part of very rotten neat's dung, and a 
proportionable quantity of ſea or drift 
ſand, according as the earth is lighter 
or ſtiffer; if it be light, andinclining 


t0-a ſand, there ſhould be no ſand” 


added; but if it be an hazet loam, 
one load of ſand-wilt be ſufficient 
for eight loads of earth; but if the 
earth be ' ſtrong and heavy, the ſand 
ſhould be added in à greater propor- 
tion: this ſhouki be mixed fx or 
eight months before it is uſed, and you 
mould often; turn it over, in order to 
unite their parts well together, before 
it is put into the beds. A 

The depth which this ſhould be laid 
in the bede muſt be about three feet; this 
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ſhould be below the ſurface, in pro- 
portion to the dryneſs or -moiſture of 
the place where they are ſituated; 
which, in drv ground, ſhould be two 
feet eight inches below the furfaoce, 
and-the'beds.raifed four inches above; 
but ia a. moiſt place they ſhould be 
two feet ſout inches below, and eight 


above the ground; and, in this caſe, 


it will be very proper to lay ſome rub- 
biſh ant! ſtones at the bottom of each 
bed, to drain off the moiſture; and 
if upon this, at the bottom of rhe beds, 
ſome very rotten neat's-dung be laid 
two or three inches thick, the roots 
will reach this in the fpring, and the 
flowers will be fairer. This earth 1 
would by no means adviſe to be 
tkreened very fine; only turning & 
over each time, you ſhould be careful 
to break the clods, and throw out AR 
large ſtonee, which will be ſufficient x 
for if it is made very ſtne, when the 
great rains in winter come on, it wil 
cauſe the earth to bind into one ſolii 
lump, whereby the moitture will be 
detained, and-the-roves, not being able 
to extend their tender fibres, will rot. 
The beds being thus prepared ou 
die a fortnight to ſettle, before the 
roots are planted, that there may the 
no danger of the earth -fertling une 
qually after they are planted , which 
would prejudice the roots by Ia 
hood places in ſome . of 25 
bed, to which the water would run 
and lodge, and ſo rot the roots im uch 
places, Then having levelled the 
earth, laying the furface a little round 
ing, you ſhould mark out the rows h 
a line, at about fx inches diftange 
each way, ſo that roots may be plante 
every way in ftraight lines; chen n 
ſnould open the earth with your An- 
gers at each crofs, where the roots are 
to be planted, about two inches 
placing the roots exzctliy in the mid- 
dle, with their crowns upright; then 
with the head of a rake, you ound 
draw the earth upon the ſorface of the 
bed level, whereby the top of che 
roots wil be about aa inch covered 
with earth, which will be {officient at 
fir, This work ſhould de done in 
dry weather, besauſe the carth Win 
then wre better than if it were wet z 
but the ſooner after planting there 
happens to be rain the helitef it with 
be for the roots, far if t Gaguld prove 


— 
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dry weather long after, and the earth 
of the beds be very dry, the roots will 
be ſubjeR to mould and decay; there- 
Fore, in ſuch a caſe, it will be proper 
to give a little water to the beds, if 
there ſhould no rain happen in a fort- 
night's time, which. is very rare at 
this ſeaſon of the year; ſo that they 
will ſeldom be in danger of ſuffering 
that way. 

When the roots are thus planted, 
there will no more be required until 


towards November, by which time 


they will begin. to heave the ground, 
and their buds appearz when you 
ſhould lay a little of the ſame freſh 
earth of which the beds were com- 
poſed about half an inch thick all 
over-the beds, which will greatly de- 
fend the crown of the root from the 
froſt : and when you perceive the buds 
to break through this ſecond covering, 
if it ſhould prove a very hard froſt, it 
will be very proper to arch the beds 
over with hoops, and cover them with 
mats, eſpecially in the ſpring, when 
the flower buds will begin to appear; 
for if they are expoſed to too much 
froſt, or blighting winds, at that ſea- 
ſon, their flowers ſeldom open fairly, 
and many times their roots are de- 
ſtroyed; but this happens more fre- 
quently to the Perſian kinds, which 
are tenderer, than to thoſe ſorts which 
are pretty hardy; for which reaſon 
they are commonly planted in open 
borders, intermixed with other flow- 
ers, though in very hard winters theſe 
are apt to ſuffer where care is not 
taken to guard off the froſt. 
In the beginning of March the 
flower ſtems will. begin to riſe, at 
which time you ſhould carefully clear 
the beds from weeds, and fiir the 
earth with your fingers between the 
roots, being very careful not to injure 
them; this will not only make the 
beds appear handſome, but alſo 
ſtrengthen their flowers, When the 
flowers are paſt, and the leaves are 
withered, you ſhould take up the roots 
and carefully clear them from the 
earth, then ſpread them upon a mat 
to dry in a ſhady place, after which 
they may be put up in bags or boxes, 
in a dry room until the October fol- 
lowing, which is the ſeaſon for plant- 
ing them again, 
RAPE, FRope.] Rape or coleſeed. 


farmer, 


RAP 


This is a produce confinedy in a man- 
ner, to a few parts of the kingdom, 
but it might very well be carried to 
others. We ſhall ſhew the profits to 
the huſbandman in general, and if we 
can tempt him to cultivate the plant, 
ſhall not leave him deficient in any ar- 
ticle regarding the management. 

There js the leſs reaſon to wonder 
that coleſeed, ſo profitable in ſome 
parts of the kingdom, is ſo little raiſed 
in others, ſor this, that the plant it- 
ſelf is leſs known than any othera- 
mong the whole number of thoſe cul- 
tivated for uſe. To aſk what herb it 
is that yields this ſeed, is a queſtion 
that would puzzle many de the 
Even its name is not com- 
monly known, Coleſeed is the name 
of the ſeed only, it is alſo called rape- 
feed, but this does not lead to the 
matter: Cole is not the name of any 
plant, and rape fignifies turnip; we 
ſhall explain this matter, and before 
we enter vpon the culture ſhew the 
farmer what the herb properly is that 
he is to cultivate. 

Coleſeed is very well known in Lin- 
colathire, and ſome other counties; 
and rape oil is as well known which 
is from it, 

The ſeed is known at the ſhops, and 
the plant by the farmers who raiſe it ; 
but nothing more, In ſome places 
the ſeed is ſown among the other kinds 
of what are called young falletingz 


but in this caſe, as the firſt leaves are 


only eaten, no more is ſeen of it, 

All the time that this ignorance re- 
mains about the form of a very uſeful 
plant, it is common, wild on our ditch 
banks, and there needs nothing more 
than to ſhew. its ſeed to the Lincoln- 
ſhire farmer, for him to ſay that is it, 
1 heſe are the inaccuracies and errors 
which ſo greatly retard the progreſs of 
improvements in huſbandry, 'The ar-- 


ticles are themſelves unknown to thoſe 


who ſhould be the authors of the a- 
mendments, | 

The-price of coleſced, if the farmer 
chooſes to fell it in that condition, is 
very confiderable, reckoning the quan- 
tity-an acre yields; and if he will be 


at the trouble of drawing the oil, the 


method of doing it is very eaſy, and 
his profit vaſtly greater, Nor are 
theſe all the advantages he receives 
from the growth of this plant : > 
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ne the dyers weed in this, that it 
will grow -on foils which will not 
yield. any thing elſe to advantage; 
and though theſe are of a very diffe- 
rent kind from thoſe peculiar to the 
dyers weed, that flouriſhing on the 
moſt dry; and this beſt on marſhy 
grounds; yet there are enough of 
theſe laſt in many parts of the king 
dom to ſhew how "advantageous it 
muſt be to the nation to render the 
plant more known, and the culture of 
it among our farmers more univerſal, 


There is no other name by Wich 


we can treat of this intelligibly to the 
farmer; than this formed from the 
ſeed : What herb uit is that is thus 
called in the coleſeed countries, or 
what is the” plant that yields We 
we are about to ſhew, 

There are three kinds of * 
each containing ſeveral ſpecies, and dif- 
tinguiſhed by different names, but are 
very nearly agreeing in their flowers, 
ſeed-veſſels, and other general circum- 
ances; theſe are, 1. The Cabbage 
kind, 2. The Ternip kind.“ And 4. 
The Navew kind, The confufion that 
has been made amongſt” theſe bas 
been one occaſſon of the uncertainty 
about the coleſeed plant. | 

The root of the turnip kind, and 
the ſtalk of the cabbage kind, are what 
principally diſtinguiſh them ; as to 
the navew, it differs very little from 
the turnip, and that principally in 
the ſmallneſs and length of the root. 

The flowers of theſe are alike, and 
the ſeeds of them all reſemble one an- 
other, aud they will all in the ſame 
manner yield that oil which we call 
rape oil; but there is one kind that 
- yields it in greater quantity than the 
others,” This is the wild navew, called 
Napus Sylveſtris, by authors, and this 
is the proper coleſeed plant. 

The turnip and cabbage kind we 
have in our gardens in great variety, 
and ſome have for curioſity introduced 
the garden navew, or Napus Sativus, 
but it is inferior to the turnip, and 
therefore but little regarded. The 
authors who figure and deſcribe the 
garden navew, figure alſo the wild 
kind, and this is what we have on the 
banks of ditches, We have obſerved 
that the navew differs little from the 
turnip, except in the ſhape and big- 
neſs of the root; and this plant, which - 


— 
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otherwiſe much reſembles the 
kind, yet is properly a navew, bec 
it has a very (mall root. | 
Any of theſe kinds therefore will 
anſwer under the farmer's hands; bur 
as the wild navew yields much the 
finer ſeed, and much the larger quan- 
tity of it, and that is alſo the richeſt 
in oil, ſo it is beſt to cultivate that 
particular kind, This is oftener to be 
had from Holland than any where 
elſe, and we ſhall inform the pur- 
chaſer how he is to know it by theeye. 

The proper coleſeeg plant, or wild 
navew, is four feet high, and of an 
irregular growth, The root is long, 
lender, and white; it is of a ſweeter 
taſte than the turnip, but with ſoame- 


what more warmth; The lower leaves 


are long, large, deeply divided at the 
edges, and of a 'duſky green. One 
ſtalk uſually riſes in the midſt of theſe, 


ſometimes two or more, This is round, 


ſmooth, of a pale green colour, and 
divided into many branches towards 
the upper part. The leaves upon this 
ſtand one by one, not in pairs ; they 

are ſmaller and natrower than thoſe 
— the root, and are of a paler co- 
lour. The flowers grow at the tops 


of all the branches, they are ſmall, of 
a bright yellow, and perfeQly reſemble 


thoſe of the turnip: After theſe come 
pods which contain the ſeed, 'This 
reſembles turnĩp- ſeed, but that it ig 
larger and ſmoother. 


flowers at the top of each; 


This is the appearance of the wild | 


navew in our fields' and on banks. 

When it is cultivated - for coleſeed it 
grows ſomewhat taller and mot 
branched, otherwiſe there is no-dif- 


ference ; and in good ground the root 


will be larger and more tender. There 
is no difference between the wild na- 
vew and the garden navew, except 
that the root of the garden kind is yet 
tenderer and thicker ; but this is prin- 


leaves, for when it is ſuffered to tun 
to ſeed, the root grows fticky in the 


. garden, Indeed there ſeems no other 


difference between the garden and the 
wild navew, but what is made by 
culture. 

The flowers and fruQification of 
the goleſeed Plant, when nicely cn 


mined, 


The common 
appearance of the plant in ſummer is 
with long ſpikes of pods, and a few - 


* 


- cipally while it has only the lower 
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| erer of making tlie properly dryfirit, 
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' mrined, are thus formed. The flow- 


ters ſtand in a cup compoſed of 'four 
Ittle oval- pointed green leaves, and 
this docs not remain after the ſtow¾er 
i faded, as in the weed, but 
poriſhes and falls off with it. The 
Mower is compoſed of four plain nar- 
vow yellow leaves, placed croſy-wiſe. 
[Threſe' are broadeſt at the ends, and 
mor at u divided; they are of the 
fame-length as the leaves of the cup, 
I the center of this flower riſe tx 
maments, four oi which are conſide - 
nahly longer than the other two; they 
Save” fall pointed buttons growing 


aun them, In the center of. theſe riſes 


atmelt upright body, which is the ru- 
<4iment of the ſeed-veſfel ; this has a 
mud of 'burton at its top, in which 


mere are ſmall openings tor receiving 


mhe' fine duſt out of the heads of the 
Marnents; for in propagating the ſeed, 


ben the leaves and cup of the flower 


ve fallen, this part enlarges, and at 
Sergrh becomes a feed · veſſel of a long- 


n depreſſed ſh ape, divided in the in- 


fide by a membrane, which fhews 
Irfvlf beyond its extremity, and con- 


eds. 5 iv 3333, 

+2 This is the conſtruction of the flower 
md troir of the colefecd plant, the 
Proper name of which is wild navew, 
ah which grows naturally wild, not 
en im England, but in Flanders, and 
ner parts of Europe. 

The ſeeds of the natural wild plant 
may be gathered and fown ; bat thoſe 
from fucty. as have been cultivated 
vate the Rovteft plants; thefe there. 
more the farmer is to chooſe, according 
to the following marks: 
Wen the farmer has procured a 
quantity of guod ſeed, let him pick 
out the moſt proper piece of ground 
for the crop. This will depend on 
the two great articles, foil and fitu- 
atom; us to the: fir, the richer the 
Sand the better; and as to the other, 
alb that is required is, that it lie tole- 


ably ary, There is no part of Eng- 


Aand where fo much coleferd is raiſed 
as in the fens, but the lands are firſt 
aid dry that are intended for this pur- 


poſe: In the fame manner they cul- 


unte it in Flanders and Holland, on 
ground originally marſny; but they 
pains and ex- 
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No lands are more. proper for cole- 
ſeed than ſuch as have been ſuhject to 
overflowings, but they muſt be fecure 
from that accident while the crop is 
upon them: and muſt be properly 
dry, in order to receive it. W 
Whether this overflowing have been 
from land fleeds, great rivers within 
reach of the fea, or the ſea itſeli, it 
Prepares them. £qually for the crop of 
coleſeed, Thoſe where falt- water has 
come, are properer than any others; 
but they require ſomewhat more pre- 
. Fhere are parts of Eſſex where the 
huſbandman might. raiſe coleſeed to a 
very great advantage.z and m many 
Places where. grounds have been newly 
recovered from the ſea by banking, &6, 
coleſeed is an excellent. crop. /of 
,» Every piece of fat rich land is pro- 
per fer it; and. the farmer need not 
Fear to beſtow it upon this ſpecies, 
for it will yield to his full content. 
be has a piece of gropnd, that is 
too rank for wheat, or the other uſual 
growths, Jet him ſow it with coleſeed: 
this will yield an extremely rich in- 


ereaſe, and the land that would not 


before have done for. corn, will, by 
proper management, be perſectiy well 
. prepared for it by this means. 

The right ſoil for coleſsed is mellow 
earth. A ſoſt deep black mould, with 
lictle other ad- mixture, feeds it better 
than any other, The plants never 
grow ſo robuſt, and the ſeed is not 
formed in ſuch plenty, or ripened in 
ſuch perfe&ion on any other. This is 
the reaſon that marſhy and fenny lands, 
when properly fitted ſor that purpoſe, 
anſwer ſo well with coleſeed ; This 
black deep mellow earth is the natu- 
ral foil in theſe places, one ſcarce ſees 
any other on breaking. the turf in any 
of them, This is of all others the beit 
ſoil for coleſeed ; but we have ſhewn 
it +5 not limited to this anly; any deep 
foil that is mellow, and properly fitu- 
ated, will do. | | | 

The foil we have recommended as 
moſt proper for coleſeed, is one of 
thoſe that does not require any great 
labour in tillingz nor does the cole- 
feed demand any particularly to its 


own management. The black mellow 


earth whereon this. crop ſhould be 
raiſed, cuts eaſily, and turns freely 
unger the plough ; and when it is in 

| a proper 
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a proper of dryneſs, breaks 
freely and finely in the working, All 
that is particularly neceſſary to fit it 
for coleſeed, is to make it very fine; 
and this, unleſs the ſeaſon prove quite 
unfavourable, or the huſbandman be 
very unſkilful, is a condition where» 
into it is brought eaſily, 

In May the land intended for cole- 
ſeed is commonly fallowed; in June 
it is twy-fallowed ; and in the latter 
end of that month, or the firſt week 
in July, the coleſeed is ſown, 

After the laſt 
toothed harrow ſhould be drawn over 
the field; after this, if the weather 
be dry, let there be a light roller car- 
ried over itz then let it be very gently 
and tenderly. harrowed again, This 
laſt harrowing, after the roller has 
cruſhed and broke the lumps, vſually 
makes it as even as the flower-border 
in a garden, and this is the proper 
condition whereia it is to receive the 
leed, 

If the weather prove too wet, let 
the rolling be deferred; and afterwards 
let it be performed with great caution ; 
for though the roller may do great 
grunt in this caſe, it may alſo do much 

arm, In ſome lands the ſoil is natu- 
rally ſo looſe, but once barrowing di- 
Coleſced is to be ordered much in 
the ſame manner as turnips, When 
it is got to ſome ſmall height, hoers 
are to be ſent into the ground, whoſe 
work ſerves very well to cut down 
the weeds; and they may alſo thin 
the plants where they happen to have 
riſen too thick, as they will al- 
ways do in fome places from this ir- 
regular manner of ſowing, 'To thrive 
well in this way, they ſhould be ſuf- 
ſered to ſtand. at about ten inches 
diſtance, 

In the ſame manner, when the huſ- 
bandman ſhall think proper to raiſe 
this crop by the drill and hot ſe- hoe - 
ing method ; they muſt be hoed when 
they have got alittle ſtrength. In this 
reſpe&t we need not tediouſly repeat 
the particulars, the ſame management 
ſhould be obſerved as in hoeing of 
turnips, raiſed by this huſbandry. 

The weeds in the partitions between 
the double rows, are to be cut up with 
the broad hand- hoe; and the plants 
Vor, II. 8 


ploughing, a fine». 
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ſhould be at the ſame time thinned till 
they ſtand but one every ſoot and 4 
half, and theſe not oppoſite in the two 
ſeries, but one in each row oppoſite 
to the middle of the ſpace between 
two in the other, 

When the plants are thus cleaned 
out and thinned, let the horſe-hoe 
or hoe plough be ſent in as ſoon as 
any weeds appear in the intervals: 
This will thoroughly deftroy them, 
and well break the ground, 

This is to be repeated as often as 
the weeds rife, only -obſerving this 
caution, that at firſt the plough tears 
up only the middle of each interval, 
and afterwards that it come nearer 
the edges. | | 

When the coleſeed is ſown, there 
are only two things neceſſary, the 
ſingling out the plants to a proper diſ- 
tance, and the keeping them clear of 
weeds while young; for afterwards 
they will need no gare on that head; 
the plants are ſo ſtrong, and draw fo 
much nouriſhment, that nothing can 
live among them, | 

Which ever method of raifing the 
crop be uſed, it is to be thus prepared 
for a good growth ; and this done, the 
owner is to conſider that it has more 
uſes than one. Though the ſeed be 
the principal confideration, it is not 
the only one; and the more regard is 
to be ſhewn to another, becauſe it 
comes in order of time before it. 

We have obſerved that this plant it 
of the eatable kind, As it does not 
gfow ſo much into root as the turnip, 
its leaves are more delicate, Sheep 
are very fond of them, and they afford 
a rich and wholeſome nodriſhment. 
This, prpperly managed, is a great 
article. The ſheep are ſupplied at a 
time when they extremely want nou- 
riſhment, and the crop is far from 
being injured; on the contrary, it is 
improved by it. This, therefore, is 
to be confidered as a very eſſentiat 
part in the management of a coleſeed 
crop, and we ſhall give the practical 
huſbandman the method of ordering 
it to the beſt advantage. 

Coleſced having been ſown in the 


beginning of July, ſhoots with fome 


ſtrength; after a few weeks kfeps it- 
ſelf up during the droughts of autumn, 
and 1 ſtrengih and fize = 
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the leaves from the raike, 'which in- 
troduce the winter, becomes in a con- 


dition to reſiſt the ſtrongeſt froſts. It 
Nands well, and on-every open day or 
two, grows during the depth of win- 
ter; fo that in -January,. February, 
and March, the ground is well-co- 
vered. a ' 

The leaves which now riſe are of 


no real uſe to the plant in perfecting 


its ſeed, which is to be done the ſuc- 
ceeding ſummer. If they grow very 
rank they rather are injurious, ſwal- 
lowing up too much of the nouriſh- 
ment that ſhould go to the forming of 
the young ſtalk, therefore they may be 
ſpared without injury. Here is then 
a great ſupply of food for ſheep, at a 
ſeaſon, when graſs is low, and it is 
extremely wanted; and the ſheep are 
to be turned in to eat it without any 
damage to the ſucceeding crop of ſeed. 


There are thoſe who ſow coleſeed. 


in ſome parts of Northamptonſhire for 
this uſe alone; and it anſwers the in- 
rent very. well, They uſe the pooreſt 
land for this purpoſe, and on that, 
although the plant would never grow 
vigorous and ſtrong ſo as to yield any 
profitable. quantity of ſeed, it ſhoats 
up very well in leaves. 

In the proper lands for this growth, 
the leaves at this ſeaſon are much finer 
and ſtronger, and they may be eaten 
without damage to the crop. 

There are thoſe who prefer the cole 
plant on theſe, poor lands for food 
for ſheep, to.the young growth on 
tuch as is richer, and they ſay it is 
more wholeſome; they are not with- 
ont reaſon ; but their experience on 
this head ſhould not have led them to 
diſcard the uſe of coleſeed;for feeding 
on rich ground, but to uſe it with 
diſcretion. , - | | 

The diſadvantage that attends the 
 _ feeding of ſheep on the rank growth 

_ of coleſeed in rich ground is, that it 
makes them ſwell. This is the ſame 
conſequence that happens from feed. 
ing them on clover, but it is eaſily re- 
medied. It is only at firſt that this 
”— food takes ſo ill an effect, and 

s may be prevented by pr u- 
lations... When the — 
turned in, let it be towards the mid- 
dle of the day; and an hour before ſun - 
ſet let them be driven: out again into 
a common paſture, The next day let 


raiſed, will be fit to cut. 
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them be turned in earlier, and 

out later; and ſo the third, fourth, 
and fifth; after this, let them be juſt 
driven out at night for two or thiee 
days more, and let in again as ſoon as 
they will in the morning, This will 
prevent the effect of the coleſeed at 
firſt, and being now hardened to it by 
a little cuſtom,” they may be left in 
the fields of it altogether,and will thrive 
upon it excellently, without the leaſt 
damage. p 

Under this article of the effect of 
coleſeed on ſheep, it is proper to men- 
tion, that the firſt ſhoots are not all 
that ſerve this purpoſe, There is ano- 
ther growth of them that is leſs rank, 
and that the ſheep love better; and 
which not being liable to affect them 
with any diſorder, is to be truſted to 
them at their difcretion, 

The ſhoots of the colefeed after ga- 
thering the ſtalks for feed, are alſo a 
mild, ſweet, and wholeſome food we 
have been naming, Theſe grow. very 
ſtrong when there has been rain, but 
they are never rank, or over-rich. 
Every one knows the difference there 
is between the cabbage and coleworts ; 
full-grown leaves firſt cut ſor the por, 
and the ſprouts, that grow on the 
ſtumps and ftalks after cutting; the 
difference is juſt the ſame between the 
firſt growth of large leaves from the 
coleſeed plant, and the ſhoots that 
riſe after the cutting down the full- 
grown ſtalks for ſeed. 

Towards the end of June the cole- 
ſeed plant in whatever way it has been 
The huſ- 
bandman muſt therefore keep his eye 
upon his field very carefully toward 
that period; for it is of the utmoſt 
importance to him to ſeize it when it 
comes. No day of the month, or 
other preciſe time, can be named for 
the gathering this crop, becauſe the 
differences of ſoils and ſeaſons pro- 
mote and retard its ripening; and even 
the variety of management, or the 
age of the plant, may make ten days 
or a fortnight difference in the ripen- 
ing in two fields of the ſame ſoil in 
the ſame year, We have told the huſ- 
bandman 'about what time he is to 
expect it; and ſhall add the figns by 
which he ſhall know that it is fit for 
harveſt, One caution we muſt give 
him withal, that as the ſoil and —_— 


. 
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of culture may make a very great al- ing is at hand, It is the intereſt of 
teration in the time of ripening, he the owner to let them ſtand fo long as 
muſt be upon the watch accordingly, all are ſafe, but no longer, He is 
expeQing it earlier by a fortnight in therefore now to look into the field 
rich foils and the moſt careſul conduct, once or twice every day, in a more 
than he need in poor land in the com- ſtrict manner, He muſt examine the 
mon way, It will be in vain that we bottom pods of the ripeſt ſpikes; fo 
lay down the ſigns of its ripening, if long as thefe are cloſe all is ſaſe; but 
he ſlips the time. as ſoon as ſome of them begin to open, 
We have obſerved that the coleſeed the time of gathering the crop is come, 
plant has ſmalf flowers on the tops of for after this every hour's ſtanding will 
the ſtalks and branches, which when be attended with Joſs, 
the leaves fall off are ſucceeded by The beſt method of cutting cole- 
pods, As the flowers that opened ſeed is with a flirong fickle, in the 
firſt are thus ſollowed by the ſeed- ſame manner as Wheat is reaped ; but 
veſſels, other flowers open upon the this muſt be done carefully. There 
tops, which ſhoot up continually is no part of the farmer's occupation 
higher and higher, Thus, when the that requires more expert and honeft 
lant begins to flower, nothing is ſeen labourers than this. The ſtalks are 
ut a little button or tuft of buds at pretty thick, and by that time the ſeed 
the top of the ſtalk, and of every is ripened thus far, they have loſt their 
branch, with one or two flowers o- juicy condition, and are grown hard 
E or opening upon it; but when and ſticky, They are not eaſy to be 
t has been ſome time flowering, the cut, and yet that muſt be done evenly 
aſpect differs, for then the branches and with little ſhaking, A great deal” 
having lengthened from the time of of care js to be taken that the fickle 
their beginning to flower, all that goes eafily through them, and when 
part of them which was the top, 'and ſeparared from the root they muſt de 
where ſucceſſively the former flowers laid gently. down in handfuls, that 
appeared, is covered with ſeed-veſſels; they may dry, | ' 
thus each branch terminates in a ſpike About one-third part of the ſeed is 
of ſeed-veſſels, a foot or more in Tipe at the time when the loweſt pods 
length, with a few flowers at its top, are ready to open; in the lying ex- 
The quantity of ſeed is the riches ſed to rhe heat of the ſun at this 
of the crop, therefore it would appear ſcaſon, more than another third har- 
at firſt ſight, that the longer the plant dens, and becemes good; ſo that 
ſtood, fo long as it continued flower- above two-thirds of the whole quan- 
ing, the more advantageous would be tity of pods yield good ſeed, and this 
the growth, but there are limits to is all that can be expected; for if the 
this increaſe, beyond which all is farmer were to ſtay for the ripening 


waſte, | | 
The courſe of nature is to ripen 
theſe ſeeds, and then ſhed them u 


of the other third, white growing, he 
would Joſe the feed from the lower 
pods, which is much more valuable ; 


the ground for producing the plant and the ſeed is of a ſufficient growth 
again; therefore when "es the pods to rjpen or harden in the ſun after the 
open of themſelves, and the ſeeds are plant is cut down, 

loſt. This no art can prevent; and When the crop has been once laid 
ſor that reaſon the time is to be on the ground it is not to be ſtirred 
watched when any of them begin to till dry, for the ſeeds in the lower pods 
open, and that is the exact period for are fo looſe, that they will ſhakTour 
gathering, with the leaſt motion, and be loſt. 
When ſome of the pods approach What is required from this expoſure 
towards ripeneſs they change colour, is, to dry and harden them, and they 
and the greenneſs is only ſeen at top; will get this ſufficiently by lying tole- 
when, upon a curfory view, there are rably thin, without being moved. If 
ſome found to grow browniſh at the the weather be very hot, the buſineſs 
bottom, and thoſe in the middle are is done the ſooner; if otherwiſe, fome- 
rom or pale, thoſe at the top only what more. time is required ; gene- 


ing green, then the time of gather- rally from ten days to a fortnight 
9 L12 proves 
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mow ſufficient, 'The proof that 
hey are dried enough is, when the 

s toward the upper part of the 
Fakes open ealily, and the ſeeds in 
them are hard. 

When the whole is in this condi- 
ion, nothing is required but to get 
it to the barn, and thraſh it. In 
Lincolnſhire, they ſave themſelves a 
art of this trouble, by thraſhing it 

g fa the field; they ſpread a large ſheet 
upon a level part of the ground, and 
lay a quantity of the herb on it. A 
little thraſhing. does to diflodge the 
ſeeds, which are already looſe and 
moſt of them in danger of falling out 
of their own accord; but it is an 
irregular method ; it leaves the far- 
mer's produce, after all his toil, very 


much at the mercy of the winds, and 
- «cannot be performed ſo well as in doors, 


; _ 


The method we would therefore re- 
commend to the huſbandman, if the 
- ground be any thing near home, is 
this; Let a parcel of large ſheets be 
ſpread in the field, and the dried ſtalks 
carefully taken up in their bundles, and 
laid on them. Each ſheet will hold a 
great deal this way; for though the 
. parcels muſt be very gently moved to 
the ſheet, they may be preſſed hard, 
and handled roughly there; for what 
ſeeds fall out will be ſaved. - 
| When the ſheets have as much in 
them as they will hold, the edges and 
Corners are to be gathered in and 
faſtened, and the ſeveral parcels are 
to be carried to the barn, and there 
thraſhed with a careſul but light 
hand, that all the ſeed may be got ouls 
and as little of it as poſſible bruiſed, 
for it is tender and eaſily hurt, eſpe- 
. cially when freſh. | 
Aſter it is ſeparated from the refuſe 
that was mixed among it in thethraſh- 
ing, it muſt be ſpread on a floor 
pretty thin, and turned often till it is 
thoroughly dry and hardengd ; for 
otherwiſe, when put up, it will quick- 
ly grow damp and mouldy. 5 
The uſe of the coleſeed is not over 
when the oil has been preſſed from it. 
The cakes tliat remain are a large 
quantity, and as the freſh leaves feed 
ſheep, theſe,' in a proper method of 
giving them; turn to a very good ac- 
count for feeding of cows, In win- 
ter this is an excellent food for them, 
for keeping them ih heart and ſtrength, 


ſuch quantities of 
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at a time when other good food js 
ſcarce, 
Calves are alſo to be fed with cole. 
ſeed cakes very profitably, but that in 
a particular manner, After the oil is 
preſſed out as clean as the common 
actice can obtain it, there ſtill re- 
mains ſo much of it in the cakes, that 
when they are beat to powder, and 
mixed with hot water, they make it 
white and milky, in the ſame manner 
as ſweet almonds beat up with water 
make an emulſion, This is the way 
of giving it to calves, and it proves a 
very rich, wholeſome, and ſtrengthen - 


ing food, Calves may be fed wit 
this from three days old, till they are 
fit to eat graſs or hay, 

WildRarz. Charlock. N 


RASPBERRY. [ Rabas Idæus. ] Thi 
plant grows naturally in the woods in 
the northern parts of England, but is 
cultivated in gardens for its fruit, 
which ſupplies the table at the ſeaſon 
when they are ripe. There are two 
or three varieties of this, one with a 
red, and the other a white fruit, and 
the third generally produces two cro 
of fruit annually ; the firſt ripens in 
July, and the ſecond in October, but 
thoſe of the latter ſeaſon have ſeldom 
much flavour. Theſe are accidental 
varieties, but the fourth fort we be, 
lieve to be a diſtin ſpecies, for the 
leaves are trifoliate, larger than thoſe 
of the common ſort, woolly on their 
under fide, and the branches and ſtalks 
have no thorns, This produces but 
ſew fruit, and thoſe are ſmall, which 


has occaſioned its being neglected. 


The raſpberry is generally propa- 
gated by ſuckers, though we ſhould 
prefer ſuch plants as are raiſed by lay- 
ers, becauſe they will be better rooted, 
and not ſo liable to ſend out ſuckers as 
the other, which generally produce 

fackers from their 
roots as to fill the ground in a year or 
two; and where they are not carefully 


taken off or thinned, will cauſe the 


fruit to be ſmall, and in IF quanti- 
ties, eſpecially when the plants are 
placed near each other; which is too 
often the caſe, for there are few perſons 
who allow theſe plants ſufficient room. 
In preparing theſe plants, their fi- 
bres ſhould be ſhortened ; but the 
buds, which are placed at a ſmall diſ- 
tance from the em of the plant, muſt ' 
4 3 5 not 
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not be cut off, becauſe thoſe produce 
the new ſhoots the following ſummer, 
Theſe plants ſhould be planted about 
two feet aſunder in the rows, and four 
or five feet diſtant row from row; 
for if they are planted too cloſe, their 
fruit is never ſo fair, nor will ripen 
ſo kindly, as when they have room ſor 
the air to paſs between the rows. 
The ſoil in which they thrive beſt, is 
a freſh ſtrong loam, ſor in warm light 
ground they do not produce ſo great 
plenty of fruit, for they naturally grow 
in cold land, and in ſhade; therefore 
when they are planted in a warm ſitu- 
tion and a light ſoil, they do not ſuc- 


ceed, | 
The izaſdn for dreſſing of them is in 
October, at which time all the old 


wood that produced fruit the prece- 


ding ſummer, ſhould be cut down 
below the ſurface of the ground, and 
the young ſhoots of the ſame year muſt 
be ſhortened to above two feet in 
length ; then the ſpaces between the 
rows ſhould be well dug, to encou- 
rage their roots; and if you bury a 
very little rotten dung therein, it will 
make them ſhoot vigorouſly the ſol- 
lowing ſummer, and their fruit will 
be much fairer, During the ſummer 
ſeaſon, they ſhould be kept clear from 
weeds, which, with the before-men- 
tioned culture, is all the management 
they will require; but it is proper to 
make new plantations once jn three or 
ſour years, becauſe when the plants are 
ſuffered to remain long, they will pro- 
duce few and ſmall froit, 

The Virginian Flowering Razynurnny 
is commonly propagated in the nurſe- 


ries as a flowering ſhrub. The flowers 


of this ſort are as large as ſmall roſes, and 
there is a ſucceſſion of them for two 
months or more, ſo that they make an 
agreeable variety during their conti- 
nuance, 
duces fruit in England, which are not 
ſo large as thoſe of the common ſort, 
and have little flavour, Theſe ripen 
in Septembem or the beginning of 
October. | 
RAT, the name of a well-known 
animal, very troubleſome to the far- 
mer, &c, 
We ſhall here give the two ſollowing 
receipts, as they are ſaid to be effec- 
' tual, for deſtroying rats. 
| The firſt has the fanchon of the 


This ſort frequently pro- 
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Dublin fociety, who on the 19th af 
November 1762, ordered a premium 
of five guineas to one Lawrence 
O*Hara, for this diſcovery; which is, 
one quart of oatmeal, four drops of 
rhodium, one grain of muſk, and two 
nuts of nux vomica finely raſped.“ 
This mixture is to be made up in pet- 
lets, and laid in the hales and places 
which the rats frequent. 

The other receipt is thus: © Take 
of the ſeeds of ftaves-acre, or louſe- 
worth, powdered, one fourth part, 
and of oatmeal three parts; mix them 
well and make them up into a paſte 
with honey, Lay pieces of it in the 
holes, and on the places frequented by 
rats or mice, and it will kill ſuch ver- 
min as eat thereof.” 

The firſt ſtep taken by rat-catchers, 
in order to clear a houſe, &c, of thoſe, 
vermin, is to allure them all together 
to one proper place, before they at- 
tempt to deſtroy them; for there is 
ſuch an inſtinctive caution in theſe 
animals, accompanied with a ſurpri- 
fing ſagacity in diſcovering any cauſe 
of danger, that, if any of them be 
hurt, or purſued, in an unuſual man- 
ner, the reſt take the alarm, and be- 
come ſo ſhy and wary, that they elude 
all the devices and ſtratagems of their 
purſuers for ſome time aſter, * This 

lace, where the rats are to be afſem- 
led, ſhould be ſome cloſet, or ſmaiil 
room, into which all the openings bur 
one or two may be ſecured; and this 
_ ſhould be, as near as may be, 
n the middle of the houſe, or build- 
ings, It is the practice, therefore, to 
attempt to bring them all together to 


ſome ſuch place, before any aftempr 
be made to take them; and, even then, 


to avoid any violence, hurt, or fright to 
them, before the whole be in the power 
of the operator. 

The means uſed to allure them to 
one place are various: one of thoſe 
moſt eaſily and efficacioufly practiſed 
is, the trailing ſome piece of their 
moſt favourite food, which ſhould be 
of the kind that has the ſtrongeſt ſcent, 
ſuch as toaſted cheeſe, or broiled red 
herring, from the holes or entrances to 
their receſſes in every part of the 
houſe, or contiguous building, whence 
it is intended to allure them, At the 
extremities, and in different parts of 


the courſe of this trailed tract, ſmall 


quantitieg 


2 


3 


voiding the ſcent of the operator's 
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quantities of meal, or any other kind 
of their food, ſhould be laid to bring 
rhe greater nymber into the tracks, 
and to encourage them to purſue it 
vo: the center place, where they are 
intended to be taken; at that place, 


where time admits of it, a more plen- 


tiful repaſt is laid for them, and the 


Failing, repeated. for two or three 


nights. 

Beſides this trailing and way-bait- 
ing, ſome of the moſt expert of the 
rat-catchers have a ſhorter, ard per- 
Raps more effectual method of bring- 
ing. them together; which is, the call- 
ing them, by making ſuch a kind of 
whiſtling noiſe as reſembles their own 
gall ;, and by this means, with the aſ- 
fiſtance of the way-baits, they call 
them out. of their holes, and lead them 


to the repaſt prepared for them at the 


place defigned for taking them, But 
this is much more difficelt to be prac- 
wed than the art of trailing ; for the 


Learning the exact notes, or cries, of 
any kind of beaſts or birds, fo as to 


deceive them, is a peculiar talent, not 


eaſily attained to in other caſes, 


In the practiſing either of theſe me- 
Miods of trailing or calling, great cau- 
mon muſt be uſed by the operator, to 
ſuppreſs and prevent the ſcent of his 
feet and body from being perceived; 
which is done by overpowering that 
fcent by others of a ſtronger nature, 
In order to this, the feer are to be co- 
vered with cloths rubbed over with 
aſſa-feetida, or other ſtrong ſmelling 


fubſtances ; and even oil of rhodium 


is ſometimes uſed for this purpoſe, but 
ſparingly, on account of its dearneſs, 
though it has a very alluring, as well 
28 diſguifing effect, as will be ob- 
ferved below. If this cautian of a- 


feet near the track, and in the place 
where the rats are propoſed to be col- 
Ieed. be not properly obſerved, it 
will very much obſtruct the ſucceſs of 
the attempt to take them ; for they 
are very ſhy of coming where the ſcent 


ef human feet lies very freſh, and in- 
ti mates to their ſagacious inſtinct, the 


preſence ef human creatures, whom 
they naturally dread, To the above- 
mentioned means of alluring by trail- 


Ing, way-baiting, and calling, is added 


material efficacy, 


another of "m7 
ute of oil of rhodium, 


which is, the 
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which, like the marum Iyriacum in 
the caſe of cats, has a very extraor- 
dinary faſcinating power on theſe ani- 
mals, This oil is extremely dear, and 
therefore ſparingly uſed, It is exhaled 
in a ſmall quantity in the place, and 
at the entrange of it, where the rats 
are intended to be taken, particularly 
at the time when they are to be laſt 
brought together, in order to their de- 
Rruction; and it is uſed alſo, b 

ſmearing it on the ſurface of ſome of 
the implements uſed in taking them 
by the method below deſcribed : and 
the effect it has in taking off their cau- 
tion and dread, by the delight they ap- 
pear to have in it, is very extraordinary. 

It is uſual, likewiſe, for me 'ope- 
rator to diſguiſe his figure as well 
as ſcent z, which is done putting 
on a fort of gown or cloak, of one 
colour, that hides the natural form, 
and makes him appear like a poſt, or 
fuch inanimate thing; which habit 
muſt likewiſe be ſcented as above, to 
overpower the ſmell of his perſon; 
and befides this, he is to avoid all 
motion, till he has ſecured his point 
of having all the rats in his power, 

When the rats are thus enticed and 
collected, where time is afforded, and 
the whole in any houfe and out- build- 
ings are intended to be cleared away, 
they are ſuffered to regale on what they 
moſt like, which is ready prepared ſor 
them, and then to go away quietly for 
two or three nights; by which means 
thoſe, which are not allured the firſt 
night, are brought afterwards, either 
by their fellows, or the effects of the 
trailing, &c. and will not fail to come 
duly again, if they are not diſturbed 
or moleſted. But many of the rat- 
catchers make ſhorter work, and con- 
tent themſelves with what can be” 
brought together in one night or two z 
but this is never effectual, unleſs wheres 
the building is ſmall and entire, and 
the rats but few in number, 

The means of taking them, when 
they are brought together, are various. 
Some entice them intb a very large” 
bag, the mouth of which is ſufficiently 
capacious to cover nearly the whole 
floor of the place where they are col- 
lected; which is done by ſmearing 
ſome veſſel placed in the middle of the 
bag with oil of rhodium, and laying 
in the hag baits of food, This bag, 

which, 
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which before lay flat on the ground 
with the mouth ſpread open, is to be 
ſuddenly cloſed when the rats are all 


in it, Others drive, or fright them, 
by ſlight noiſes or motions, into a bag 
of a long form, the mouth of which, 
aſter all the rats are come in, is drawn 
up to the opening of the place by 
w hich they entered, aH other ways of 
retreat being ſecured; Others, again, 
intoxicate or poiſon them, by mixing 
with the — prepared for them, the 
coculus Indicus, or the nux vomica. 
A receipt for this purpoſe has ap- 
peared, which directed four ounces of 
the coculus Indicus, with twelve 
ounces of oatmeal, and two ounces of 
treacle or honey, made up into a moiſt 
paſte with ſtrong beer; hut if the nux 
vomica be uſed, a much leſs propor- 
tion will ſerve than is here given of 
the coculus. Any ſimilar compoſition 
of theſe drugs, with that kind of food 
the rats are moſt fond of, and which 
has a ſtrong flavour, to hide that of 
the drugs, will equally well anſwer 
the end, If, indeed, the coculus In- 
dicus be well powdered, and infuſed 
in the beer for Tome time, at leaſt half 
the quantity here directed will ſerve 
as well as the quantity before-men- 
tioned. When the rats appear to be 
thoroughly intoxicated with the cocu- 
Jus, or ſick with the nux vomica, they 
may be taken with the hand, and put 
into a bag or cage, the door of the 
place being firſt drawn too, leſt thoſe 
which have ſtrength and ſenſe remain- 
ing eſcape, 

By theſe methods, well conducted, 
a very conſiderable part of the rats in 
any farm, or other houſe, and the con- 
vous buildings, may be taken, 
RATTLE-GRASS, [| Rhinanthus.] 
This is a very troubleſome weed grow- 
ing among graſs, and ſpreading itſelf 
over the whole ground. 

RATTLESNAKE-Rozr. [Senecka.} 
The root of a ſpecies of polygala, 
which grows ſpontaneouſly in. Virgi- 
nia, and bears the winters of our own 
climate, This root is uſually about 
the thickneſs of the little finger, vari- 
ouſly bent and contorted, and appears 
as if compoſed of joints, whence it is 


ſuppoſed to reſemble the tail of the 
animal whoſe name it bears: A kind 


. of membranous margin runs on each 
Ade, the whole length of the root, 
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Its taſte is at firſt acid, afterwards 
very hot and pungent, | | 

This root is not at preſent much 
known in the ſhops, The Senegars 
Indians are ſaid to prevent the fatal 
effects which follow from the bite of 
the rattle ſnake, by giving it inter- 
nally, and applying it externally te 
the wound, It has of late been 
ſtrongly recommended in plevriftes, 
peripneumonies, and other inflamma- 
tory diſtempers; in theſe caſes, Le- 
mery, du Hamel, and juſſieu, -expe- 
rienced irs good fucceſs (ſee the French 
memoirs for the years 2738, 2739.3 
Its more immediate effects are thoſe 
of a diuretic, diaphoretic, and cathar- 
tic; ſometimes it proves emetic : the 
two laſt operations may be occaſion- 
ally prevented, by giving the root in 
ſmall doſes, along with aromatic fim- 
ple waters, as that of cinnamon, The, 
uſeal doſe of the powder is thirty 
grains or more, 

Some have likewiſe employed this 
root in hydropic caſes, and not with- 
out ſucceſs: Bouvart (in the memoirs 
above-mentioned, 1744) relates en- 
amples of its occaſioning a plentiſul 
evacuation by ſtool, urine, and per- 
ſpiration, and by this means removing 
the diſeaſe, after the common diure+ 
tics and hydragogues had failed 2 
Where this medicine operates as a ca- 
thartic, it generally proves ſucceſsful- 
if it acts by liquifying the blood and 
juices, without oocafioning a due diſ- 
charge, it ſhould either be abſtained 
from, or aſſiſted by proper additions. 

RAT-TAILS, Excreſcences whick 
creep from the paſtern to the middle 
of the ſhanks of a horſe, and are fo - 
called from the reſemblance they bear 
to the tail of a rat, Some are .moit}, 
others dry; the former may be treated 
with drying ointment and waſhes, the 
latter with mercurial ointment, N 
the hardneſs does not ſubmit to the 
laſt medicine, it ſhould- be pared of 
with a knife, and drefſed with turpen- 
tine, tar, and honey, to which verdi 
greaſe or white vitriol may occaſion- 
ally be added; but before the uſe of 
the knife you may apply this oint- 
ment, 

Take black ſoap four ounces, quick- 
lime two ounces, vinegar enough 
to make an ointment. 

RED-LAND, a term much uſed by 

| huſbandmen 
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hvſbandmen to expreſe a ſandy ſoil 
@ reddiſh hue, interſperſed for the mo 
part with pieces of ſand ſtone of the 
ſame colour, or fomewhat deeper, 
There are ſeveral varieties of this ſoil, 
one of which is almoſt entirely made up 
of ſand; another with an admixture 
of clay with the ſand, the whole ma- 
king a looſe loamy earth; and a third, 
full of fragments, of a poor ſandy 
iron ore, and often containing ſhining 
fpecks of ſelenitæ. | 
REDWEED. Wild Poppy. 
REDWOOD. [ Ceanothus Arbareſcens ] 
This plant grows naturally wild in the 
American iſlands; it riſes with a 
Mrubby ſtalk eighteen or twenty feet 
high, ſending out ſeveral horizontal 
branches, which are garniſhed with 
oval veined leaves; the flowers come 
out at the wings of the leaves, with 
very ſhort foot-Nalks; they are of a 
white herbaceous colour, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by dry capſules, ſhaped like 
thoſe of the firſt ſort, 
This plant. requires. to be placed in 
a warm ſtove, otherwiſe it. will not 
thrive in England; it is propagated by 
feeds, which muſt. be ſown upon a 
hot - bed in the ſpring; and when the 
ants are fit to remove, they ſhould 
each planted into a ſeparate ſmall 
pot, filled with light ſandy earth, and 
plunged into a hot-bed of tanners 
bark, obſerving to ſhade them till they 
have taken root; then they muſt be 
treated in the ſame manner as other 
tender exotic plants. In the autumn 
they muſt be placed in the bark-ſfiove, 
and, during the winter muſt be wa- 
tered with great caution, for too much 
moiſture ar that ſeaſon will deſtroy 
them. 
RED-WoRM, the name of an in- 
ſect very deſtructi ve to young corn. 
% have often (ſays Mr, Baker, in 
Nis report to the Dublin Society) heard 
of the havock which red-worms make 
in young wheat, barley, and oats; 
and in ſome few writers upon huf- 
bandry have read of them; but never 
faw them till May 1764; when, to 
my great mortification, in a ſew days, 
they deſtroyed, almoſt totally, nine 
acres of my wheat, for I did not reap 
above half a barrel per acre, This 
misfortune induced me to propoſe to 
the confideration of the Dublin So- 
citty, whether the offer of a premium 
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might not probably produce a diſeo- 
very of ſome effectual method for 
deſtroying ſo injurious an inſect, to 
the infinite advantage of the public : 
and the ſociety. were pleaſed to offer 
a premium accordingly. 

* I now have the honour to lay be- 
fore them, what has occurred to me 
upon that ſubject. 

The moſt ingenious M. de Cha- 
teauvieux ſpeaks of an inſect, which 
is certainly the ſame kind, if it be not 
the very Inſet which I have now under 
confideration, This gentleman, after 
ſaying, © our wheat, in, the month of 
May 1755, ſuſtained a Joſs, which 
even that cultivated according to the 
New Huſbandry, did not eſcape, de- 
ſcribes the worm thus: We found in 
it many little white worms, which af. 
terwards became of a cheſnut colour, 
They poſt themſelves between the 
blades and eat the ſtems, They are 
uſnally found between the firſt joints 
of the roots; every ſtalk which they 


attacked grew no more, but became 


yellow, and withered. The ſame 
misfortune happened to us = year 
1732, The inſects appeared a | 
the middle of May, — . 2 
havock, that the crops were almoſt 
deſtroyed.” 

« It perhaps might be expected, 
that this great man ſhould have made 
the very enquiry which we are now 
upon, as the loſs appears to have been 
very great in Geneva, at the two pe- 
riods which he mentions ; but when 
we confider, how much the high office 
which he held in the city and republic 
of Geneva, muſt have engaged his 
attention, it is rather aſtonithing that 
he could oblige the world ſo much 
he hath done by his repeated ex | 
ments in huſbandry, and his judicious 
obſervations upon them: It is there- 
fore leſs to be wondered at, that this 
circumſtance eſcaped him. 

« The ingenious Mr, Benjamin 
Stillingfleet alſo, in the ſecond edition 
of his miſcellaneous tracts, in a not 
P- 175-6, ſpeaks of an inſect, whic 
is probably the ſame as that we are 
ſeeking to deſtroy, His words are, 

« Thus in Suffolk, and in ſome 
parts of Norfolk, the farmers find it 
their intereſt toencourage the breed of 
rooks, as the only means to free their 
grounds from the grub, from * 
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the tree or blind beetle comes, and 
which in its grub ſtate deſtroys the 
roots of corn and graſs to ſuch a de- 
gree, that 1 myſelf have ſeen a piece 
of paſture- land, where you might turn 
up the turf with your feet. . 

c Mr, Matthews, a very obſerving 
and excellent farmer of Wargrave in 
Berkſhire, told me, that the rooks one 
year, whilſt his men were hoeing a 
turnip field, fat down in part of it, 
where they were not at work, and that 
the crop was very fine in that part, 
whereas in the other part there were 
no turnips that year, | 

„% Weſee, that M. de Chateauvieux 
deſcribes this worm as being firſt 
white, and. afterwards becoming of a 
cheſnut colour, I have carefully ſought 
them at different periods during the 
paſt year, but always found them of 
the ſame cheſnut colour, never varying 
in any particular, except that of fi ze, 
which I find to be the caſe at all ſea- 
fons in which I have ſeen them, | 

c The inſect which Mr, Stilling- 
fleet ſpeaks of, he calls a grub, which, 
he ſays, deſtroys and graſs : This 
induces me to believe that ir is the 
fame inſect (though the report which 
he relates from Mr, Matthews ſeems 
to contradia ' it) becauſe I have ob- 
ferved, that the red or cheſnut worm 


never appears voluntarily upon the 


ſurface ; but when the earth is turned 
up, either with plough or ſpade, the 
rooks and crows are very bold in their 
approach to pick them up; à circum- 
fiance which I own has in ſome de 
abated my enmity to theſe birds; I 
therefore deſtroy nor frighten 
them off my land whilſt I am plough- 
ing it; but when I ſow, when the corn 
, and when it is ripe, I deſtroy or 
baniſh them as well as I can, becauſe 
the miſchief which they do at thoſe 
times is intolerable, 
A member of the Dublin Society 
informed me laſt ſummer, that ſome 
of his turnips were deſtroyed by the 
worm; I had ſome few which de- 
cayed in their leaves, and became of 2 
lemon colour, preceding the putrefac- 
tion which followed and deſtroyed the 
turnips : I examined” their roots, but 
could not diſcover any inſect which 
had injured them, and” therefore I 
cannot pronounce that it is the red- 
worm which deſtroyed this gentle- 
Ys L. N. 


” 
man's turnips 3 but 1 mall be ve 
watchful with reſpect to this — 9 


ſtance upon every opportunity that 
may preſent itſelf. | | 

I have obſerved my lucerne to 
decay in its tops ſoon after it has been 
up, and upon examining the roots, I 
have 9 the red-worm which had 
cut them off, | | 

« This inſet ſeems to be every 
where in Ireland called the red-worm ; 
by ſome of the Epgliſh writers who 
have ſpoken of an inſect which de- 
ſtroys corn in the manner already 
mentioned, which I think is uddoubt- 
edly the ſame, it is called a grub; by 
others the large maggot, and the took 
worm, becauſe the rooks eat it;. but 
as none of the writers have gven any 
other deſcription of it, thai the-name 
by which they reſpefively call it, 1 
mall endeavour to deſcribe it. 
„ Red-worms” are about half an 
inch long, and about one tenth of an 
inch in diameter; they are jointed in 
their ſkins, and are of a very firm 
texture; they have many ſhort legs, 
two (mall black ſpecks, which appear 
to be their eyes, and two ſmall points 
ſpringing from their heads, with which 

beligve they cut the corn, and which, 
in that work, I apprehend, act like 
forceps: and all I have ſeen of this 
ſpecies are of a bright cheſnut colour, 
or this. reaſon, I ſhould conceive. it 
would be more deſcriptive to call them 
the cheſnut worms. 

* When they are expoſed to the air, 
by turning up the earth which is in- 
feſted with them, they will very ſoon 
cover themſelves again in the il, 
which they are very 2 of doing, 
by the ſtrength which their make gives 
them, although they appear to be a 
ſluggiſh inſect, and have not the ad- 
vantage of a flimineſs upon their ſkins 
which the common large \ creeping. 
worm has, which enables that inof- 


+4 


ſenſive worm to penetrate the earth, 
2 get under timber and Rones with 
4 | 


. . 
„ The red-worm immediately en- 
deavouring to cover jtſelf from the air, 
is certainly from natutel inſtinct, as 
it will ſoon die hen expoſed to the 
air, as will appear by the experiment 
Numb, 10, hereafter-mentioned. 
*« Theſe worms geſtroy wheat, bar- 
ley, oats, and lugerge, whilſt in an 
Mm _ Iinſang 
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„ Numb. 


: * 


RED 


Infant Rate, in the months of March, 
April,” and May, Late-ſown barley 
and oats they wilt deſtroy as late REY 
| I have not yet experienced that 
they will deſtroy an _—_ crops. 
„ The EOS - them is in 
weather. Rain wb ent to pene- 
= the ground, males them defift 
from deftzoying the corn; and, Lſup- 


poſe, eyery thing elſe. which they at 


any time injure, 

« They cut wheat off juſt above 
the crown of the roots; barley and 
oats in the ſame place, and alſo higher 
up, upon any part of the ſtem; which 
zs below the ſurface of the earth, 
„ Theſe worms 7 to HM 
more in ground whi is lightly titled, 

than in ſuch as hath been — tilled ; 
bur, in lay ground, they ſeem to bs 
more numerous than any where _ 
gnd'the fields upon my tarm, in wi 

I have found 8 wetter than 

other fields-where they are not; whe- 

ther that citcumſtance contributes to. 
their-- increaſe, I cannot ſay, but the 
following” nts prove that they 
wil} live longer in water than they can 
hen expoſed to the open air, 
xperiments on Red-eworms, 

* mend 1 1. A wr ten red-worms 

o wine glaſs with 3 falr 
n jt. They were all dead in twenty: 
four hours. 

4 Numb. 2. Into a glaſs with brine: 

in it I put ten red-worms. They 
were all dead in fix hours. 

Into a glafs with ime 
in itz w ich had been flaked for a. 
long'time, and expoſed to the wea- 
_ ther, I put the like number. ; 

ere all dead in'forty-four hours. 

„ Numb. 4. Into a glaſs with'the, a 
above lime, and ſome water in it, 
I put the.like number. They were 
dead in twenty Le 


"Numb. 5. 12 a 

- 7 newly ſlaked dae when ol == 
the like number. 
in fourteen hours. 

40 Numb. 6, Into ume - water, made 
—— cold ran e t the like num- 

4 in ten hours. 

3 7. Toth # glaſs with foot. 
in it, I put the He number. They than 
were dead in four Hours. a 

5 Numb, 8. Into ſoot and water 1 


put the like number; They were 
WOE IS a7 
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6 1 do Jr Lone 


They were. dead in 
838 
1 it, Fou the like 
any thing in it, 4, num» 
der. They, were dead ihrn. e 


hours. 

4 By theſe. iments. we. ſer all 
the articles uſed will kill this inſect in 
a ſhort time, particularly the falt and 
foot, 1 thought it neceſſary to con · 
fider different articl the better to 
ſuit different parts of the kingdom, 
% Where lime can be convenientiy 
had, and that it is uſed. as a manure, 


I am apt. to believe from the experi- 


ments, that no injury can be ſuſtained 
88 theſe worms, hut I am. afraid a 


deen them Lider 1 ould four, 


3 22 put on before. * 


of the corn, that it * uk 
blades of the corn; f ya - 
4 it ap at — — 0 

Naked, is more Fade deni deſtructive to 
them than. old 2 and therefore it | 
is to be preferred, 

% Where lime is. yfed for no other 
purpoſe than to deſtroy this 41 
ſhould conceive: that about eight 
rels regularly ſown by hand on an acre 
of ground might be ſufficient ; it muſt 
be firſt flaked and cold before a man 
can poſſibly. caſt upon the ground with 
his hand, lime being a very, ſtrong 
cauſtic; and even when it is cold, the 
oy 1 have a. EI upon 

an 

„ Whereſalt ſhall be uſed: to deſtroy 
this worm, it. muſt always be ſown 

plow the ground. before the intended. 
; for, although oorn will vegetate 
rective benefit-from ſalt. as a-ma- 
dur when it is uſed antecedent to the 
1. alert the corn, yet, if % by nn 
a corn. is ing, it cer 
lime tainly deſtroy rp therefore, iv 
1 never be uſed for this purpoſe, 
a; gu the corn is ſovon, or at leaſt 


| before it vegetates. 


I conceiye;that. where: falt is uſed 
for this. purpoſe only, about four hun- 
a and a half to an acre will anſwer 
this G which is a the more 

N to 2 ſquare yard. 
« We that 


ſoot kills this —* ſoon.. as. ſalt 3 
and, as in moſt places it is to be had, 


$f 9 ape n. * 1 
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Into à glaſs. withour _ 


RED 


there cùn be nd doubt about 
of it; befides which, it may be ſafely 
uſed after the corn is up, 

had ſome parcels of barley under 
experiments, which theſe worms began 
to deſtroy ; and in order to convey the 


ſoot as ſoon as poſſible to the roots of 


the plants, I mixed-a little of it in 
water, and poured it on the plants 
with a garden watering- pot; the con- 
ſequence wat, that I vid not loſe one 
plant aſterwards. 
et will hardiy be imagined, that I 
mean that the ſame method is to be 
purſued upom a hole farm : No; the 
method I would recommend to the 
practice of the farmer is this, to ſpread 
oÞcaſt by hand, as be ſows his corn, 
about ſix or eight barrels of foot on 
an acre, and let him de careful to 
chooſe a calm day ſor the work, other- 
wiſe, the wind (will carry away great 
part of it, and as what remains can- 
not be regularly diſpoſed, let him be 
careful to do it early enough iff the 
ſpring,- that the rain may waſh the 
ſoot and convey it to the roots of the 
plants before the worm begins the 
miſchieſ; if he does this, I am per- 
ſuaded his crop will be preſerved. 
„We ſee by the experiments, that 
this worm will live longer in water by 
twenty hours than ben expoſed to 
the open air; but at length, i. e. in 
fiſty- two hours, they died in the water; 
perhaps this might be from the effect 
of drowning,” but if ſo, I might have 
expected they would e been totally 
deſtroyed in my two fields in the win- 
ter of 1963 and 2964, by the immo- 
derate rains which fell at that ſeaſon 
for a long. continuance, dy which the 
land was often flooded. Bag they ſur- 
vived that winter, as appeared by the 
great loſs 1 afterwards: ſaſtained by 
their deſtroying my wheat ; and there- 
fore, whether water be an enemy to 
them or not, it ſeems: not eaſy to de- 
termine: but if thoſe which died in 
the glaſs of water were really drowned, 
yet, I think we may conclude, that 
water is neceſſary to their exiſtence ia 
the earth, and probably aids them in 
— food from it; and What 
s to confirm this: notion is, that 
when the land is wet, they do not 
— the corn, but -as 5 —— 
land is dry, they begin their miſ- 
chief. However, this ſpeculation I 


— 


| RE'E 
muſt ' fobmit to the conſideration of 
perſons more capable of diſcuffing it 
than 1 am. 
Wi' ſee by the experiment, Numb, 
10, that they cannot live in the open 
air z which ſeems to prove, that, 
where they abound in land, the of- 
tener it is ploughed, particolarty in 
the ſummer, when they cannot pene- . 
trate the —— eaſily as when he | 
moiſt, they muſt be, by ſuch plou x 
ing, greatly diminiſhed ; ene, 
the frequent ploughing gives the crows 
more opportunities of picking them 
up, in which, as I before "ſaid, they 
are very watchful. | 
© \Frequent ploughing has been re- 
commended by ſome writers, -2s the 
only- means of deſtroying this worm; 
and have recommended the 
plough's being ſtuck with nails, ur- 
ging, that by - thoſe nails the "worms 
are cut to pieces; others have recom- 
mended walnut leaves being ſoaked in 
water, to ſprinkle the land; and ſteep- 
ing ſeed- corn in various liquors, as 
infallible remedies : But ſuch methods 
2s theſe OOO OT miſtaken 
princes they only miſlead the far · 
„ and muſt diſappeint him, 
« Worlidge recommends a 
lye made of fixed ſalts, bet that would 
be impracticable. Mortimer recom- 
mends ſea · water for ſuch lands as are 
near the ſea-coat, which I believe 
would anſwer very well, He ſays he 
vſed foot once with ſucceſs, but that 
it did not ſucceed with him afterwards. 
I am perſuaded he did not uſe the ſoot 
early enough to have it waſhed into 
the ground by rain, or per 'he 
uſed too ſmall a quantity, pf 
% | would not be thought to arro- 
gate any merit to myſelf on account 
of What I have offered on this fublect, 
ſince it appears, that other perfons 
have uſed the anicles which I have re- 
commended -againſt this common e- 
nemy ; but many perſons hade been 
diſappointed in their expectations from 
theſe remedies, which muſt have arifen 
from their either Having uſed too fmall 
a quantity, or not having obſerved 
the ry precautions; if "tlidſe 
which I have recommended ſhall” be 
t in practice, and found to anſwer, 
ſhalt think myſelf amply rewarded.. 
REED, [LA.] "The ſpecies are, 


1. The common Mum Reed, 2. The 
f \ 


_ manured. 


1" 28's 


manured, or Portugal Reed, ſometimes 
called the evergreen. 3. The varie- 
gated Indian Reed of Theophraſtus. 
The Bamboo, or great Indian 
Reed, 5. The Tree-like Reed. 6. 
The Turkiſh Reed. 9 
The firſt ſort is ſo very common 
by the ſides of rivers and large ſtand- 
20g waters in divers parts of England, 
that it is needleſs to ſay any thing of 
its culture. This is cut in autumn, 
when the leaves begin to fall, and the 
Rems are changed brown for making 
hedges in kitchen gardens, and for 
many other places. | 
The ſecond ſort, although a native 
of a warm country, yet will bear our 
cold of moderate winters in the open 
ground; it dies to the ſurface in au- 
tumn, and riſes again in ſpring; and 
if kept ſupplied with water in dry wea- 
ther, will grow ten or twelve feet 
high the ſame ſummer, This is pro- 
pagated by parting the roots early in 
the ſpring before they begin to ſhoot, 
and will in a year or two, if the ground 
be N make very large ſtools, from 
each of which you may have twenty 
or thirty large canes produced. 


The ſtalks: of this ſort are brought 


from Portugal and Spain, and are uſed 
by the weavers, as alſo to make fiſhing- 
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The.third ſort is ſuppoſed to be a 
variety of the ſecond, differing there- 
from only in having variegated leaves, 
This plant will not grow ſo large, nor 
will it refiſt the cold fo well, therefore 
will not live in the open air through 
the winter in England 5 ſo the plants 
muſt be kept in pots, and houſed in 
the autumn, | 2 
The two ſorts of Bamboo are of great 
ſervice to the inhabitants of India, 
who make moſt of their common u- 
tenſils of the ſtems of theſe canes, 
which grow to a prodigious magnitude 
in. thoſe countries: | 

We have. plants of the fourth ſort 
in the Engliſh gardens, which are more 
than twenty feet high; and if the 
Koves- in which they are kept were 
high enough to admit them, they 
would, according to appearance, riſe 
to twice that height. Some of theſe 
. tems are as large as a man's wriſt, 
but in general as big as walking- 
Nicks, and when dried are as fit for 


that purpoſe ac thoſe which are im- 


RET 
ported, The leaves of this fort ate 
much broader than thoſe of the fifth, 


particularly at their baſe z theſe leaves 
are generally put round the tea-cheſts 


in their package, and are faſtened to- 
gether ſo-as to ſorm a kind of mat, 

The fifth ſort is more rare at preſent 
in Europe, though it is more common 
on the coaſt of Malabar, 

They are both tender plants, ſo will 
not live in this country, unleſs' they 
are preſerved in a warm ſtove; and as 
their roots ſpread very wide, ſo they 
ſhould not be confined : therefore, to 
have them produce ſtrong ſtems, they 
muſt be planted in large tubs, filled 
with rich earth, and plunged into the 
tan-bed in the bark ſtove; and as they 
naturally grow in marſhy low places, 
ſo they require plenty of water, eſpe- 
cially when the roots have filledthe 
tubs in which they were planted. 
When the tubs decay, the boards may 
be remo and the plants permitted 
to root into the tan, which will en- 
courage them to grow to a larger fize; - 
but then there muſt be care taken, 
when the bed is refreſhed with new 
tan, to leave a ſufficient quantity 
old tan about the roots of the plants 
for if they are too much bared, a 
the new tan laid near them, when that 


heats, it will ſcorch their roots, ſo that 


een are ſometimes deſtroyed 
y * p 
The fixth fort is what the Turks 
make their writing pens withal; this 
grows in a v near moynt Athos, 
as alſo on the banks of the river Jor- 
dan, This fort may be managed as 
the Bamboo. | 

The beit method of ing reeds 
is by draining the land; for if the 
drains be cut deeper than their roots, 
it will take away their nouriſhment, 
and conſequently deſtroy them. Aſhes, 
or ſoot, will likewiſe kill them ; and 
ſo will ploughing up the land, and lay- 
ing it in high ridges. They always 
indicate a good ſoil, for a bad one 
will not nouriſh them, 

REEK. See Riex. —— 
; REY-GRASS, A hardy ſort of graſs, 
much eſteemed among the farmers for 
that quality, It will grow on any 
land, and therefore produces crops 
where nothing elſe will. It thrives - 
wy of all on-ſdur, — . w 

8 gro and ures 

grounds, and eq 8 
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ſevereſt droughts of ſummer, and froſts 
of winter, ſuffering no damage from 
either, It is the beſt of all winter 
Foods for cattle, the ſhorter it is eaten 
the better, and it ſprings the earlieſt 
of any, There is no danger of over- 
Nocking it, for if it be left to grow too 
much, the ſtalk becomes hard and 
Nicky, It is beſt for horſes and for 
ſheep, and very much prevents the 
rotting of the latter. The beſt way of 
ſowing it is with clover. The com- 
mon quantity of ſeed is two buſhels to 
an acre, but three buſhels is much 
better; though in ſome lands where 
the clover is likely to ſucceed very 
well, they ſo eight pounds of (clover 
ſeed and one buſhel of rey-ſeed to an 
acre, and this makes a crop that will 
laſt ſeven or eight years, 

Some mow it as hay, and thraſh it 


for the ſeed, which, about London, 


ſells from half-a-crown a buſhel to 
three ſhillings, Four or five quarters 
of this ſeed will be ſometimes pro- 
duced from an acre of the graſs. If 
at any time a field of this graſs is 
found to grow thin, it is only neceſſary 
to ſirew on a buſhel of the ſeed, and 
roll it with a wooden roller, and the 
plants — from this addition will 
make the whole crop ſufficientiy thick. 
Rey-graſs has this K advantage, 
that it kills weeds without any other 
ſown plant; even thiſtles cannot grow 
among it, When the rey-graſs is cut 
for hay before perfeRly ripe, the hay 
is better, but the ſeed will not grow 
ſo well, When the ſeed is newly 
thraſhed, it muſt not be laid too thick, 
for it is very apt to heat and ferment, 
and the ſeed will be ſpoiled. 
RHUBARR, [ Rheum. ] The ſpecies 
are, 1, Rhaphontic, or common rhu- 
barb, 2, Palmated, or true rhubarb. 
3. Compact, or Tartarian rhubarb, 
4. Undulated rhubarb, 5. Arabian, 
or currant rhubarb of Mount Libanus, 
They are eaſily propagated by ſeeds 
ſown in autumn ſoon after they are 
ripe; or early in the ſpring, in any open 


bed of light earth, and when come up, 


ſhould be properly thinned to a foot 
and half Aaance the roots will be 
fit for uſe in about ſeven years, 
Rhubarb is a mild cathartic, whick 
operates without violence or irrita- 
tion, and may be given with ſafety 
even to pregnant women and children, 


RIC 

Beſides its purgative quality, it is ce- 
lebrated for an aſtringent one, "by 
which it ſtrengthens the tone of the 
ſtomach and inteſtines, and proves 
uſeful in diarrhœæ and diſorders pro- 
ceeding from a laxity of the fibres. 
Rhubarb in ſubſtance operates more 
powerfully as a cathartic than any of 
the preparations of it, Watery tinc- 
tures purge more than the fpirituous 
ones; whilſt the latter contain in 
greater perſection the aromatic, aſtrin- 
gent, and corroborating virtues of the 
rhubarb, The doſe, when intended 
as a purgative, is from a (cruple 40 a 
dram or more. — ̃ 

The Turkey rhubarb is, us, 
wniverſally preferred to che-Eaſt-India 
ſort, though this laſt is for ſome pur- 
poſes at leaſt equal to the other. It is 
manifeſtly more aſtringent, but has 
ſomewhat leſs of an aromatic flavour. 
TinQures drawn from both with rec- 
tified ſpirit, have nearly the ſame 
taſte: On diſtilling off the menſtruum, 
the extract left from the tincture of 
the Eaſt- India rhubarb proved confi- 
derably the ſtrongeſt. They are both - 
the produce of the fame climate, and 
probably the roots of the ſame plant 
taken up at different ſeaſons, or cured 
in a different manner, \ 

Monks Rnvzans, Aﬀpecies oſ dock. 


RIBWORT. narrow-leaved 
antane. . 
RICE. [o.] This grain is 


greatly cultivated' in moſt of the eaf. 
tern countries, where it is the chief 
ſupport of the inhabitants; and great 
quantities of it are brought into Eng- 
land and other European tries 


every year, where it is in great erben 


for puddings, &c. it being too tender 
to be produced in theſe northern coun- 
tries, without the affiſtance -of artifi- 
cial heat; but from ſome feeds which 
were formerly ſent to South-Carolina; 
there has been great quantities pro- 
duced; and it is found to ſucceed as 
well there as in its native country, 
This plant grows upon moilt ſoils; 
where the ground can be flowed. over 
with water after it is come up; a 
that whoever would cultivate it in 
England for curioſity, mould ſqw the 
ſeeds upon a hot-bedz and when the 
plants all come up, they ſhould be 
tranſplanted into pots, filled with rics 


SER he 


RIN 


and into pans of water, which 
Ho — into a hot · bed; and 
as the water waſtes, ſo it muſt, ſrom 
time to time, be renewed again, In 
July theſe plants may be ſet abroad in 
a warm ſituation, {till preſerving the 
water in the pans, otherwiſe they will 
not thrive z and towards the ee end 
of Auguſt ' they will . produce their 
grain, which will ripen tolerably well, 
2— the autumn proves tavour- 
e. 


Kick, 4 pile of cord, hay, ſfiraw, 


&c. regularly heaped up in the open 
air, and ſheltered from wet, 
Rib ER, or RIDDLE, A ſieve to 
clean corn. 
-+RIDGE, the nang ground left be- 
tween the furrows in ploughing, 
RipGczsin.a horſe's wouth, are wrin- 
kles or riſings of fleſh in the roof. of 
the mouth, running acrofs from one 
fide of the jaw to the other, with fur- 
cows between. them. 
RING-BONE, A hard ſwelling on 


the lower part of the paſtern of a2 


horſe, that generally reaches half round 
the for- part. It has its name from 
the reſemblance to a ring, 

It often-ariſes from ſtrains, &c. and 
when behind, from putting young 
horſes too early upon their haunches ; 
for in that attitude a horſe throws his 
whole weight as much, if not more, 
| "upon his patterns, than on his hocks, 

When it appears diftinfiy round the 
paſtern, and does not run downwards 
toward the coronet, ſo as to effect the 
— coffin+joint, it is eaſily cured; but if 
it takes its origin ſrom ſome train or 
dieſect in the joint originally, or if a 
calloſity is found under the round liga- 
ment that covers that joint, the cure 
js generally dubious, . and fometimes 


, IimpraQticablez-av.it is apt to turn to 
- a quittor, and in the end to form an 


ulcer upon the hoof. 

The ring-bones.that appear on calts 
and young borſes will oſten inſenſibly 
wear off of themſelves, without the 

| help. of any application; but when 
the ſubſtance remains, there needs no 
other remedy. beſides bliftering, unleſs 
- when by long continuance it is grown 
to an obſtinate hardneſs, and then it 
may require both bliſtering and firing. 

To fire a ring-bone ſucceſsfully, let 
the operation be. - performed, with a 
* inſtrument chan the common 
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ons, and let the. lines or razes be made 
not above a. quarter of an inch 2 
tant, creſſing them obliquely, , fome- 
What like a chain; apply a mild bliſ- 
ter overall, and when quite dried up, 
the rupture plaiſter; and then turn 
the horſe to graſs. ſor ſome time. 

RIPpLIN G f Flas, The operation 
of taking, off the ſeed from. the flax by 
drawing it through a ripple, or * 
comb. See Fr Ax. 

ROCKET, + [\Eruca:] This was 
formerly. much cultivated in (gardens 
for medicinal uſe, and for ſallads, but 
is at preſent leſs common, In ap- 
poarance it reſembles muſtard, but is 
easily diſtunguiſbable by the ſmooth- = 
neſs of its leaves, and its diſagreeable 
ſmell. The ſeeds have a pungent tatte, 
of the muſtard kind, but weaker ; 
they have long been celebrated as a. 
phrodiſia cs, and may, probably, have 
in ſome caſes a title to this virtue, in 
common. with other actid plants. 
Garden: Rocxxr. Dame's violet. 
Rock -ROSE. S. Cie russ. 
ROD. A meaſure in length con- 
taining. ſixteen feet and à half. Ia 
land meaſure, ſixteen ſeet and. a pul 
quatre. 

Golden Ro b. See:Gor. paw Ros. 

. ROLLER, A large piece of wood 
turning on its axis, and drawn over 
the ſorface of the ground to break the 
ſmall clods, and render it ſmooth and 
even. 

ROOD, A quantity of land equal 
to-forty ſquare , poles 3 that 


* a quarter of an acre, 


ROOP. Hoarſeneſs. 

"ROOT, The lower part of a plant, 
by which it-adheres to the varth, and 
by which, it draws ita nouriſhment, 
and tranſmits the juices to the other 
parts. 4 
. ROSACQCEOUS, An epithet applied 
to ſuch floweri as are com of ſe. 


veral petals or leaves, diſpoſed in a 


ſort of circular ſorm, like thoſe of the 
roſe ; of this kand. are the flowers of 
the piony, ranunculus, & e. 
ROSIL, or R , Land neither light * 
nor heavy, being à medium between 
ſand and clay. 5 2 
ROSE-TREE. RS.] Of chis plant 
ede los — 


the varieties of Which —— more 


numerous. 


The 
4 _—_ 


* 


- 


The white: roſe, and its varieties, 9; 
The red roſe, and its varieties; 4. The 
hundred-leaved roſe, and its varieties, 
which include the Moſs, and Provence. 
5, Cinnamon roſe, 6, The Alpine roſe, 
or virgin roſe, without prickles.. 7. 
Carolina, or Virginia roſe, 8. Applies 
bearing roſe. 9. Burnet-leaved roſe, 
10. Scotch roſe. 1, Muſk roſe; 12, 
Evergreen muſk roſe, 1g. The Da- 
maſk roſe. 14. The ſweer-briar, _ 

All theſe axe of the ſhrob kind, and 
all the fourteen kinds deciduous. and 


The of all the ſorts 
is by ſuckers,, layers,, bhdding, and 
ſome ſorts, by ſeeds.; but ſuckers are 
the moſt common and expeditious me- 
thod for- propagating moſt: of the 
ſpecies, | 

By ſuckers, Maſt of the roſes ſend 
up many ſuckers | annually from the 
root, attaining from”: one or two to 
three or four feet- in height, or more: 
in one ſummer, and by theſe the ſhrubs: 
may: be expeditiouſly propagated: in 

plenty ; they may be taken up 
M autumn, winter, or early in ſpring, 
with ſome fibres to their bottom; and 
the ſtrongeſt. may be planted ont fi. 


_ nally, and the weakeſt in nurſery lines 


them produce flowery the- 
ſuramer, Ne FL. 
When theſe-ſhrubs have grown into 
large buaches, with . many ſuckers, 
grown up to ſtems from the rot, the 
wy be. taken up and ſlipped, 
or divided into ſo many ſeparate plants, 
Obſerve, that as the moſs roſe, muſk. 
roſe, apple-bearing. roſs; and ſome o- 


thers, furniſh-ſuckers but ſparingly, ſo: 


in default thereoſ mult haverrecourfe: 
to layers,, or budding z particularly 
ſor the Moſs Provence; | 

By Layers; All the forts: of- theſe: 
plants will grow by layers of theyoung- 
ſhoots; and ig an: effeftual-methadiof 
propagation, for ſuch forts partieul 
us ſparingly furftiſh ſuckers;2s the | 
Provence, &c; and to obtian plenty of 
ſhoots. for lying, 2 quantity of: the 
plants ſhould be plante for Goos; 
which being headed down low, they 
will. throw out plenty of: ſhoots ner 
the ground in faramer, for laying in 
gatuma or winter following, by ſlit or 
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15. 
twiſt-laying, they will be: rooted by 
next autumn, and » ae dais vn, | 
tion. in nurſery; rows; though-ſome+ 
times the Moſs Roſe, . require two 
years before they are tolerably. well 
rooted; but of theſe: ſorts you may 


ſhoots: of the year, layed in ſummer, 
any time: in June,, they will 

root a little the ſame. ſeaſon; 'Hows- 
ever, the layers. of all forts, aſter be. 
ing. properly rooted, ſhould: be taken 
up in autumn, and plantett in the nur - 


ſery; to haves & one or two _ 
growth, or to remain till 1 
Budding, This is ſometimes 
ſed in propagating ſome: choice 
that ſeldom) ſend up ſuckers, 
fuer as the Moſs. Provence, e. 
alſo, when intended to have: twa, 
three; or more different. ſorts of roſes 
upon the ſame tree, for curioſity; 
working: upon the Frankfort, or any 
other ſt rong i raiſed 
from fuckers;. - 37 £ 
By Seeds, This is ſometimes-prac- 
tifed to try to obtain nem varieties g 
alſo ſometimes for raiſing ſome parti - 
oular permanerit ſpecies, fuch as the 
Canine Roſe, Burnet - leaved Roſe, 
Scotetx Roſe, Apple-bearing-roſe, fin-- 
gle: Sweet-Briar,, and ſuch-others aw 
continus the ſame: by ſeedlings 5 ſow-. 
ing them generally in autumn; ſoon. 
— they are ripe, and they will 
ometimes riſe the- following, ſprin 
as if not ſowed till the ſpring — 
meſt of the ſorts are apt to remain till 
the ſecond year before they riſe freely 
ſow them however in any bed of light 
earth, either in ſhallow - drills, wor all 


Obſerve, however, that the double 
lands, and other particular varieties ; 
of the ſpecies in general, cannot. be 
continued th ſame with certainty. hy 
ſeeds, ſo muſt always: be: propagated: 
by fuckers or layers, &c. ' 

Bat remark, the commen fingle 
Sweet: Briar, when required in any: 
conſiderabls:quantity ſhould generally 
be raiſed from ſeed, ſowing it imdrills. 
half am inch- deep, either to remain, 
or for tranſplantation; though when 

to form à ſort of: hedge ot 


defigned 
this plant to produce a crop of: ſhoots: 


\ 


„ „„ 
to cut for the ſupply of markets du- 
ring the ſummer, it is eligible to ſow 
the ſeed at once in a drill where 


plants are to ſtand. | 5 
' Hoffman firongly recommends the 


flowers of the Damaſk Roſe as of ſin- 


gular efficacy for raifing the ſtrength, 
chearing and recruiting the ſpirits, 
and allaying pain; which they per- 
form without raifing any heat in the 
conſtitution, rather abating it when 
inordinate. 
their cordial aromatic virtue, which 
- refides im their volatile parts, have 
a mildly purgative one, which re- 


mains entire in the decoction after , 


the diſtillation: This, with a proper 
quantity of ſugar, forms an agreeable 
kxative fyrnp, which has long kept 
its place in the ſhops, The other of- 
ficinal preparations of :hjs flower are 
of folutive honey, and the diſtilled 
water, which laſt is an ingredient in 
the muſk-julep, the confection of ker- 
mes, and ſaponaceous lotion, and is 
- fed alſo in making the ſimple oint- 


ent called pomatum. N 


Rosx-nvay. See OLranDEs. 

Derarf Rost-nav. [Rindodendron, } 
There are five ſpecies of this plant, 
ewe of which are evergreens, all flow- 
ering in June. They are propagated 
by ſowing the feeds in autumn. 

Ross Campron. Ene 
The ſingle rofe campion 
in the gardens, where fometimes it 
becomes a troubleſome weed, The 
double ſort is now placed in its room, 
but is. oaly cultivated by parting the 
roots. | | 

China ROSE. e Chinenfis, } 
This grows naturally in the Eaſt In- 
dies, from whence it has been carried 
to the Weſt-India iſlands, and ob- 
tained the name of Martinico roſe. 
The towers of this plant at the firſt 


opening are white, then change to a 


bluſhing red, and at their decay turn 
purple ; it is propagated by ſeeds, and 
muſt be treated tenderly. | 
Gelder Rosx, See GELD Ros. 
Ros of Jericho. ¶ Anaſtatica.] This 
plant grows naturally in the ſands near 
the borders of the Red Sea, and in 
many parts of Syria, It is a low an- 
nual plant, dividing into many irre- 
_ gular woody branches near the root; 
at each joint is placed a fingle, oblong, 


þoary leaf, and at the ſame places come 


Damaſk rofes, befides 


as been long 


In 


out ſmall fingle flowers of a whitifh 
een colour, compoſed of 2 ſma ll 


ves, placed in form of a „ like 
the other plants of this claſs. Thefe 
are fucceeded by ſhort wrinkled 
having four ſmall horns ; theſe open 
into two cells, in each of which is 
lodged a fingle brown ſeed, | 
It is propagated by ſeeds fown the 
des se of March on a moderate 
ot- bed. 5 
South*Sea Ros x. Of NAN DER. 
Rosx-Wwox r. [Rindiola,} There 
are two ſorts, one growing in Wales, 
Yorkſhire, and Weſtmoreland; and 
another with ſmaller roots found on 
the Alps, They are preferver in gar- 
dens for the ſake of variety, and are 
proper by parting their roots a- 
ut the beginning of September, 
| Rosxwoop. [ Rhodium) The wri- 
ters on botany, and the materia me- 
dica, are much divided about the lig- 
num rhodiam, not only with regard 
to rhe plant which affords it, but like- 
wiſe in their accounts of the drug it- 


felf, and have deſcribed -under this 


name fimples manifeſtly different. 
This confufion feems to have atiſen 
from an opinion, that the rhodium an 
aſpalathus are the fame z whence dif- 
ferent wooes brought into N ſor 
the unknown aſpalathus were fold a- 
gain by the name of rhodium. 
The lignum rhodium of the 

is ufually in long crooked pieces full 
of knots, which when cut appear of 
a yellow colour like box, with a red- 
diſh caſt ; the largeſt, ſmootheſt, moſt 
compact, and the deepeſt 
pieces, ſhould be choſen 3 and the 
ſmall, thin, or pale ones, rejected. 
The taſte of this wood is lightly bit- 
teriſn. and ſomewhat pungent; its 
ſmell very fragrant, reſembling that of 
rofes ; long kept, it ſeems to loſe its 
ſmell; but on cutting, or rubbing one 
piece againſt another, it ſmells as well 
as at firſt, Diſtilled with water, it 
yields an odoriferous effential oil, in 
very ſmall quantity, Rhodium is at 

ent in eſteem only upon account of 
ts oil, which is employed as an high 
and agreeable perfume in n po- 
matums, and the like. But if we 
may reaſon from analogy, this odori- 


ferous fimple might be advantageouſly 


applied to nobler purpoſes: a tinc- 
ture of it in reQified ſpirit. of _ 
8 wane 


* 
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which contains it a ſmall volume the 


virtue of a conſiderable deal of the 
wood, bids fair to prove a ſerviceable 
cordial, not inferior perhaps to any 
thing of this kind. a 

ROUGHNESS of the Coat. When 
a horſe grows rough in a ſtable in 
| ſpite of the ofual care, and his heels 
ſwell, the following mixture is to be 
given him with all his food: 

Take u pound of flower of brim- 
ſtone, half a pound of turmerick, and 
a quarter of a pound of crude anti- 
mony'in powder, Siſt theſe together, 
by which means they will be thorough- 
ly mixed, and ſtrew a little of it over 
and among his viduals, 
© ROSEMARY, TRoſmarinus.] The 


name of ah odoriferovs plant very 


common in almoſt every garden. 
Roſematy may be raiſed from ſeeds ; 
but it is more commonly ne more eaſi - 
ly propagated by planting ſlips or cut- 
beer tn A fpor of light freſh earth, in 
theſpring ofthe ear juſt before its buds 
begin to open. When theſe plants have 
taken root (till which they muſt be wa- 
rered gently from time to time, and 
ſhaged Tf the fun be too powerful] they 
ſhould be tranſplanted into the places 
where'they are lo remain, This mould 
be dome early in September, or the lat- 
ter end of March; but in Whatever ſea- 
ſon they art tranſplanted, it mould not 
be during a cold drying eaſterly. wind, 
becaufe'this would ſoon ſhrivel up their 
leaves and Kill chem. If a ſew warm 
ſhowers Tall ſoon after they are ſet, 


they will ſoon take root, and after that 


they will require no farther care than 
keeping them ſree from weeds, The 
diſtances between the plants ſhould 
be full ſufficient to allow for their ut- 
moſt growth, ſo that they may not 
touch one another. The growth willbe 
moſt loxuriant, efpecially in the ſum- 
mer, if they are et in a tich mould: 
hut then they will be moſt ſubje@ to 


be injure# by frolts ; nor will their 


odour be hear ſo ſtrongly aromatic, as 
when raiſed on a poor gravelly ſoil, _ 

Roſemary is a native of Spain, Waly, 
and the fouthern' patrs of France, where 
8 in great abundance in dry gra- 
welly'folls, It has a fragrant ſmell, and 
a warm pungent bitteriſh taſte ; the 
leaves and tender tops are ſtrongeſt; 
next to theſe the cup flower; the flow- 


ers themfelves are cbnſiderably the" 
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cauſe 


| d the 
B ſheep kept 


ay the ſheep were 1empvyed to a 
n | 


Nor 3 
weakeſt, but moſt pleaſant. Agaeous 


liquors exttact great ſhare of its virtues 

by infuſion, and elevate them in diſ- 

tillation; along with the water ariſes a 

conſiderable quantity of eſſential oily of 

an agreeable ſtrong 2 {mell. 
: 


Pure ſpirit extracts in great perſectioa 
the whole aromatic flavour of:the roſe- 
mary, and elevates very little of it in dif- 
tillation ; hence the refinous maſs, leit 
upon abſtradting the ſpirit, proves an 
elegant aromatic, very rich ia the pecu- 
liar qualities of the plant. | 

ROT. A diſeaſe incident to ſheep, 
ariſing frequently from wet ſeaſons, 
and too moilt paſture, 

% But the rot in ſheep,” ſays an in- 
genious and practical writer, “ does 
not always proceed either from m_ 
ture alone, or the nature of the 
alone; for all moiſt grounds do not 

the rot in ſheep, and there are 
ſome lands which rot ſheep in wet 
years onl 

The rot, .in fa,” ariſes from'a 
certain putrefaction, both in the air, 


and in the graſs. or herbs that vſually 


grow in ſuch moiſt years: theſe, to- 
gether with their moiſt food, corrupt 
their livers, and bring on the diſeaſe. 
«It is indeed very difficult to cure 
this diſorder, .unleſs. it is attempted 
before. the liver is too much waſted": 
where there is a convenience of doing 
it, the beſt remedy. is an immediate 
removal to ſalt-marſhesz but this not 
being in every farmer's power, I ſhall 
endeavonr,: from myown experience, 
to ſupply the deficiency, — 
In ſuch caſes as theſe, 3 
tion of the evilis to be recomm to 
the practice of every rational farmer. 
Some grounds. naturally yield a 
ſoft, ſpungy graſs, Which ie, more 
than any other, ſubject to breed the 
rot in ſheep; I would therefore adviſe, 
that other” cattle be fed in theſe 
in the 
rdeſt, and healthieſt paſtures, 
* I have Known land that has kept 
ſheep in health for many ſucceſſive 
years, yet aſterwards, when the months 
of May and June have proved wet, 
a frim and frothy graſs has ſuddenly 


ſprung up, whith, together with the 


bad air that muſt of courſe follow, + 
has cauſed a rot in the ſheep that 
were then on it; the evil was obſerved 


dry 
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dry and almoſt barren heath, and in 
the ſucceeding winter they were fod- 
dered with good, dry, ſweet hay, and 
a great-Joſs was prevented. 

* This unwholefome grafs is moſt 
apt to grow in cold land, and in the 
ſummer- time; and it is a general opi- 
nion, and well founded on experience, 
that if the ſummer does not rot ſheep, 
the winter will not, the power of the 
winter alone not being ſtrong enough 
to begin a rot, i 

« A very ſenſible writer, whoſe 


book I have juſt turned to, I mean. 


Mr. Liſle, ſays, that broom is very 
good for the rot; and indeed I have 
often experienced it, for in a farm T 
occupied ſome years ago there were 
ſeveral broom- fields, and 1 have oſten 
obferved'that ſuch of my ſheep as were 
part of the year fed in them were 
never infected with the rot, whilſt 
others in my poſſeſſion had it to a great 
degree. I profited however by expe- 
rience, for I took care thenceforward 


that all my ſheep ſhould, by turns, 


enjoy the advantages to be derived 
from their feeding on the young ſhoots 
of the broom, ; - 

% As to what Mr, Liſle ſays, on the 
authority of Mr, Ray, that the marſh- 
trefoil will cure the rot, I cannot, 
from experience, corroborate it: I 
have heard its efficacy in this diſorder 
often mentioned, but never yet heard 


any particular fact related ſo circum- ' 


Ranrtially as to induce me to depend on 
its effects. | | | 

% That ſalt is good, I agree with 
the above gentleman, and Mr, Boyle; 
and this gives me an opportunity of 
communicating a' receipt which I 
know to be a good one, l 

© When you perceive by the colour 
of your ſheep's eyes, that the rot has 
taken them, drive your flock into 4 
barn, a' covered fold, or ſome ſuch 
convenient place; around this place 
let there be wooden troughs, like man- 
gers. in which you ſhould feed your 
ſheep with good, dry, clean oats, for 
forty-eight hours; then have ready 
ſome bay ſalt finely powdered and ſear- 
ced, of which you are to ſprinkle a 
little among the oats, increaſing the 
quantity till it diſguſts the ſheep, and 
you perceive'they fall off their appe- 
tires; afterwards, for the two follow- 
ing days, give them again clean oats; 


agentleman of Lincolaſhire, 


| ROT 
and then mix your ſalt with them-as 


before, continuing this proceſs till 
their eyes have recovered their natural 
colour, when you will find them per- 
feQly cured ; to be convinced, it 
will only be neceſſary to kill one or 
two out of the flock, 2 
To this T ſhall add a receipt for 
the rot in ſheep, which was commu- 
nicated to me by a friend, a man of - 
credit and veracity, who ſays he has 
often tried it with ſucceſs. | 
* Steep ſome regulus of anti- 
mony in ale, adding thereto 
ſome grains of paradiſe, and a 
little ſugar to ſweeten it, Of 
this infuſion ſomewhat leſs 
than a gill is to be given to e- 
very one of your affected ſheep ; 
they are to have. two or three 
doſes, according as they are 
more or leſs affected by the dif- 
temper, allowing two days in- 
termiſſion between each doſe.” 
This is ſaid, as I have already 
obſerved, to be a cure almoſt certain. 
« I juſt now take notice, that when 
rain falls in the months of May and 
June it is apt to cauſe the rot in ſheep; 
it will be neceſſary to add, that fold- 
ing them in the above mombs in- 
creaſes the diſorder ; for after having 
been deprived of their liberty during 
the whole night, they bite the noxious 
raſs the more greedily in the morn- 
8, having leſs ceremony in their 
choice of herbs than if they were not 
folded. This is a matter of ſome con- 
ſequence, therefore worthy of being 
attended to, | | 
One thing more I muſt, on the 
authority of Mr, Liſle, communicate 
to your readers, viz. an obſervation of 
a Leiceſterſhire farmer, that ſh 
when firſt touched with the rot, wh 
thrive mightily in fatting for ten 
weeks, but if they are not diſpoſed of 
whenthey are come up to a-pitch, t 


will, in ſeven or eight days time, f 


away to nothing but ſkin-and bone. 
The fame farmer obſerved, that he 
hagoften had them die in the height 

eir pitch, in half an hour's time, 


with twenty-ſeven pounds of tajlow 


in their bellies,” Muſeum Rufticum, 


vol. i, page 434. 
To this account we ſhall add a re- 


ceipt communicated to Mr, Mills by 
« $toep 


RUE  RVE 


t Steep a handful of rue in a pail RUE. [Rata.] This is a ſmall 
of water all. night, and at ſhrubby plant, met with in 

morning put in as much ſalt as where it flowers in June, and holds 

will make it bear an egg. Give its green leaves all the winter: we 


each ſheep half a pint of this frequently find in the markets a nar- 


liquor, and repeat it thrice, e- row-leaved ſort, which is cultivated 
very other morning, by ſome in preference to the other, an 
c A farmer who kept four hundred account of its leaves appearing varie- 


theep tried this receipt in the laſt ge- gated during the winter, with white 


neral rot (about fourteen years 'ago) . ſtreaks, | 

and did not loſe any, though his neigh- Rue has a ſtrong ungrateful ſmell, 
bours loft almoſt all theirs, For the and a birteriſh, penetrating taſte; the 
ſake of the experiment, he ſet apart leaves, when in full vigour, are ex- 
about twenty, and did not give them tremely acrid; inſomuch as to inflame 
this drink, Many of theſe were and blifter the ſkin, if much handled. 
rotten," | | With regard to their medicinal” vir- 


ROUP, The name of a filthy dif. tues, they are powerfully ſtimulating, 


eaſe in poultry, conſiſting of a boil or attenvating, and detergent; and hence, 


ſwelling upon the rump, and is known in cold phlegmatic habits; they quick- 
by the ſtaring or turning back of the en the circulation, diſſolve tenacious 
feathers, | juices, open dbſtructions of the ex- 

The roup, if not foon remedied, cretory glands, and promote the fluid 
will corrupt the whole body of the ſecretions, The writers on the mate- 
fowl; to prevent which, the feathers ria medica in general have entertained 
ſhould be plucked away, the ſwelling a very- high opinion of the virtues of 
laid open, and the matter preſſed out; this plant, Boerhaave is full of its 
after which, the part is to be waſhed praiſes, particularly of the eſſential 
with brine, or ſalt and water, oll, and the diftiljed water cohobated, 

ROWEL. A kind of iſſue made in or re · diſtilled ſeveral times from freſh 
horſes for the cure of various diſor- parcels of the herb: After ſomewhat 
ders, as inward ſtrains, hard ſwell. extravagantly/commending other wa- 
ings, &c. ters prepared in this manner, he adds, 

The operation is performed in the with regard to that of rue, that the 
following manner : greateſt commendations he can beſtow 

A little flit being made through the upon it fall ſhort of its merit. What 
ſkin, about a hand-breadth below the medicine (ſays he) can be more effiga- 
part aggrieved, big enough to put a cious for promoting ſweat and perſpi- 
ſwan's quill in, the (kin is raiſed from ration, for the cure of the hyſterie 


the fleſh, the end of the — put in, paſſion, and of epileſtes, and for ex- _ 


and the ſkin blowed from the fleſh up- pelling poiſon ?' Whatever ſervice 
| wards, and all over the ſhoulder; then rue may be of in the two laſt _— it 
the hole being ſtopped with the finger, undoubtedly has its uſe in the $z 
the part blown is beat with a hazle- the cohobated water, however, is not 
ſlick, and the wind ſpread with the the moſt efficacious preparation of it. 
hand all over, and then let go; this An extract made by reRified ſpirit 
done, a ſkain of horſe-hair, or red contains, in a ſmall compaſs, the 
ſarſenet, half the thickneſs of the lit- whole virtues of the rue; this men- 
tle finger, is put in a rowelling needle, ſtruum taking up by infuſion all the 
ſeven or eight inches long, and the pungency and flavour- of the plant, 
needle is put into the hole, and drawn and elevating nothing in diſtillation, 
through again, fix or ſeven inches With water, its peculiar flavour-and 


higher; then the needle is drawn out, warmth ariſe; the bitterneſs, and a 


and the two ends. of the rowel tied conſiderable ſhare of the pungency 
together, anointing it every day, as remaining behind, 

well as before the putting it in, with . Dog's Rur. There are ſeveral ſpe- 
ſweet butter, and- hog's greaſe, and cies of this plant cultivated in gardens 
drawing it backwards and forwards in for variety, all propagated -by ſeeds, 
the ſkin, to make the putrid matter or by planting flips or cuttings, 


it{elf ully, Deg Run, F | 
. 
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RUS 


Geat's Rur. See GoaT's Rux. 

Meadew Ru. See Mzavow Run, 
- Wall Ryuz, See WuIrZ SIDE 
n [Pe ] This pl 

yrian Rup.. [ Peganum, ] This plant 
is a native of Syria and Spain, and the 
Nalks decay every autumn, but the 
roots are perennial, It is propagated 
by ſeeds ſown the beginning of April, 
uires a warm fituation, and dry ſoil, 
' RUPTURE-WORT. [ Herniaria.] 
This is a low herb growing wild in 
ſandy and gravelly grounds, It is 2 
very mild reſtringent, and may, in 
ſome degree, be ſerviceable in diſor- 
ders proceeding from a weak flacgid 
Rate of the viſcera; The virtue which 
it has been moſt celebrated for, it has 
little title to, that of curing hernias. 

RUSH, {[ Funcus.] Ruſhes grow on 
moiſt, ſtrong, uncultivated lands ip 
molt parts ot England, and conſume 
the herbage where they are ſuffered to 
remain. The beſt method of deſtroy- 
ing theſe ruſhes is, to fork them up 
clean by the roots in July, and after 
having let them lie a fortnight or three 
weeks to dry, lay them in heaps and 
burn them gently, and the aſhes which 
theſe afford will be tolerable manyre 
for the land; but in order to prevent 
their growing again, and to make the 
paſture good, the jand ſhould be 
drained, otherwiſe there will be no 
. deſtroying theſe ruſhes entirely ; but 
aſter it is well drained, if the. roots are 
annually drawn up, and the ground 
kept duly rolled, they may be ſubdued. 
Lime is a good manure for ruſhy land, 
8 likewiſe wood - aſhes from a lime- 

n. 

Flowering Rusu. 17 There 
are two varieties of this plant, one 
with a roſe - coloured flower, and the 
other with a white flower; but theſe 
are only accidental variations, there- 
fore not to be enumerated as diſtinct 

ies. p 
. The roſe-coloured fort is pretty com- 
mon in ſtanding waters in many parts 
of England; the other is a variety of 
this, though leſs common with us 
near London. Theſe plants may be 
propagated in boggy places, or by. 
223 them in citterns, which ſhould, 

kept filled with water, that ſhould 
have about a foot thickneſs of earth 
in the bottom, into which the roots 
ſhould be planted, or the ſeed ſown as 


* 


RYE 


ſoon as they are ripe ; theſe, though 
common plants, yet produge very 
pretty flowers, and are worth propa- 

ting for variety's ſake, eſpecially if 
in any part of the garden there ſhould 
be conveniency for an artificial bog, 
or where there are pondy of ſtanding 
water, as is many times the caſe, and 
perſons are at a loſs what to plant in 
ſuch places that may appear brautiſul. 

Seweet-ſcented Rusn, | Funcus Od ara. 
tet.] This is a dry fmooth ſtalk, 
brought to us along with the leaves; 
and ſometimes the flowers, from Tur- 
key and Arabia, tied up in bundles a- 
bout a foot long. The ſtalk, in ſhape 
and colour, fomewhat refembles a bar- 
ley-ſtraw ; it is full of a fungaus pith, 
like thoſe of our common ruſhes ; the 
leayes are like thoſe of wheat, and 
ſurround the ſtalk with ſeveral coats, 
as in the reed; the flowers are of a 
carnation colour, ſtriped with a lightey 
purple. The whole plant, when in 
perfection. has a hot bitteriſh, not un- 
pleaſant, aromatic taſte; and a very 
fragrant ſmell; by long keeping, it 
loſes greatly of its aromatic flavour, 
Diſtilled with water, it yields a confi- . 
derable quantity of eſſential oil. It 
was formerly often uſed as an aroma» , 
tic, and in obſtructions of the viſcera, 
&c, but at preſent is ſcarce otherwiſe 
employed than as an ingredient in 
mithridate and theriaca. 

RUST in corn, Mildew, 

RYE, [Secole.] Rye has been gene- 
rally thought the next beſt bread-corn 
to wheat, and accordingly was for- 
merly very much uſed for that. pur- 
poſe, and is ſo ill in ſome places; 
ſometimes alone, but then it has a pe- 
culiarſweetneſs, which is generally diſ- 
agreeable to thoſe who are not uſed to 
it, and ſubjects many to cholicks and 
looſeneſſes, and the bread made of it 
js black and heavy, 

But a ſmall quantity of it was for- 
merly, and ſtill is in ſeveral places, 
mixed with' wheat in the making 

bread, on account of its keeping 

he bread moiſt, and then is attended 
with no ill conſequences, but is rather 
thought to render the wheat more ten- 
der, freſh, and agreeable to the taſte. 
And it was the more cultivated on 
account of its being the product of 
barren, gravelly, ſandy land, which 
was then thought capable of *. 
1 1 


RYE 


eing nothing. elſe, or very little worth 


the farmer's care. 

The common or winter rye requires 
a ſummer's fallow, and more expence 

and trouble in the management of it, 

than it is found to anſwer well; fince 
the great improvements made of thoſe 
dry ſandy foils proper for it, by the 
advantages made of ſuch ſort of ſoils, 
by the ſowing of turnips, and ſeveral 
artificial graſſes, and the great profit 
made by them; and from the ſeveral 
ſpegies of corn, they give the farmer 
an opportunity of raifing much more ad- 
vantageous crops than rye; this muſt, 
of courſe, fink it in the huſbandman's 
eſteem, and make it in general to be 
much leſs regarded, 

There ate two ſorts of rye, 

Firſt, The common or winter rye, 

Second, The leſſer or ſpring rye. 

The firſt ſort is what is uſually pro · 
pagated amongſt us, and gengrally on 
ſuch dry barren land as is above-men- 
tioned, where better cornwilknot grow, 

The ſecond fort, or ſmall rye, is to 
be ſown in the ſpring, about the fame 
time when cats are. It is apt to run 
into ſtraw if-it prove a wet ſeaſon, 
and this ſort is generally lighter than 
the other; however, is may be very 
conveniently uſed where wheat or 
other autumn crops have miſcarried. 

Two buſhels are commonly allowed 
for ſeed to an acre, and four loads ge- 
nerally reckoned a middling crop; and 
it uſually carries equal price with bar- 


ley, and about one halfthepriceof wheat 


In feveral places they ſow rye toge - 
ther with wheat on the fame ground, 
and then it is called Maſlen, that i is, 
Miſcellane, and will then bear a price 
in proportion to the quantity of wheat 
which is mixed with it. 

The beſt judges think this ſort of 
huſbandry to be a very ill one, fince 
as the rye is _ before the wheat, and 
muſt- ſtand til 
the conſequence muſt neceſſarily 
| that the rye will ſhed a good deal of 

its grain; and what is more, the grains 
when fo mixed feldom make a bread 
that thoſe perfons can well bear, who 
have been uſed ro wheat, | But the rye 
producing a ſpirit, it is now ſaidto be 
much uſed for that purpoſe, and fo 
far may fave the ml ahh though we 
doubt ſuch a uſe of it will prove of no 


o our country, 


they are cut — 


RYE 


Rye is a quick grower, and for that 
reaſon the common fort,-as well as 
the other, ſometimes is ſowed in ſpring, - 
when wheat miſcarries,-and has an- 
ſwered expeRation ;z and the ſmaller 
ry? (as beſore · mentioned] is very pro- 
per ſor this purpoſe, as it is uſually 
ripe at the common times of harveſt. 
The common ſort is ſometimes ſowed 
ſo late, in order to be plougbed in to 
fertilize the ground for a better ſpecies 
of grain. 

But there is another more beneficial 
proſpet of ſowing it in autumn, 
which is, in order to provide fuod 
for ewes and lambs in the fpring, 
when turnips and colefeed are gone, 
or have failed, and before any other 
ſorts of graſſes are grown to ſupport 
them; and it may be ſowed for this 
purpoſe either on land prepared parti- 
cularly for this end, or on the wheat 


land aſter the corn is carried off, or on 


other ſtubbles when ploughed up, or 
where turnips have failed, and will 
probably anſwer expectation which- 
ever method of management is taken 
with it for this pur 

It is certainly the beſt proof of a 
man's being a good farmer, when he 
is known to provide proper and ſuffi- 
cient food for his cattle and ſheep for 
the whole year in general, and alſo 
has a further particular view for a ſe- 
. cond proviſion for his ewes and lambs, 
in caſe any of the former intended 
forts ſhould miſcarry. 

All this he may certainly general 
do, if he will but carefully confi 
the ſeveral reſpective times, The com- 
mon natural, and the ſeveral a 
graffes, or turnips, &c, wilt contin 
at the latter end of the year; and alſo 
when he may expect any of them to 
come in to his affitance in the ſpring 
and then think of, and E 
other ſupports for them in the time, 
None of thein are to be had zu the u- 
ſual courſe of things, by ſowing either 
turnips, rye, or coleſeed, by the he 
of one or other of which (with 024K | 
bleſſing) he need not much fear but 
he may have a plentiful provifion for 
his ſtock all the year round. 

It is for want of this knowledge 
and care to provide greens and graſſeg 
for their ſheep in the winter and the 
ſpring, that in many places in the 


m .. 


s 


SAP 

ewes from having lambs, tiff they 
have natural graſs' on the ground to 
help them to milk to ſupport them, 
hieb is oſten not till the end of A- 
pril, and fometimes not till the be- 
grning of May; and then they are 
obliged to eat their beſt mowing 
grounds ſometimes to the twentieth of 
May, before they can turn their ſheep 
to the commons, and fave their grounds 
for hay... If a dry time then ſucceeds, 
#heſe grounds are burnt up, and their 
expected product of hay from their 
beſt hand, wholly, or in a great mea- 
fore, deftroyed; to the exceeding dif- 
advantage of the farmers, and fome- 
times to their ruin. 

And why may not rye be ſowed for 
the pur poſes above - mentioned amongſt 
aurmips, and anfwer the farmer's ex- 
pectmion, eſpecially as the ground on 
which turnips are commonly ſowed, is 
generally better prepared, and uſually 
of a better nature, and in much bet- 
ter heart than the land commonly 
Alotteck for the growth of rye ; eſpe- 
cially where turnips are ſowed after 
the drill manner. | 


SAP 

In plentiful years rye may be given 
to fowl, or hogs, which laſt delight in 
it, and will ſeed very well on it when 
ground, and made into a paſte, but then 
they ſhould always have water, and 
alſo a few beans or peaſe at the laſt, 
to harden their fat, which is commonly 
very beneficial in moſt methods of feed- 
ing them. 2 

This grain is very ſubject to grow 
in the ear, if any wet comes to it; 
and it will be ſoon damaged if. any 
green weeds are mixed with it, ſo that 
particular care muſt be taken of it 
in both theſe reſpects, to let it have 
time in the field, to prevent the weeds 
making it to give in the-barn, which 
will make the corn muſty, and there- 
ſore it ſhould be houſed dry, and that 
as ſoon as ever you can get it ſo, 

The keeping it in_the chaff, on a 
dry floor, is adviſed for the preferving 
it ſweet after it is thraſhed; the dry 
chaff imbibing any moiſture which 
may happen. This method has been 
mentioned for preſerving wheat, and 
is uſeful in ſeveral other grains, 

RYZz-6RAss. See RtY-GRASS. * 
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| robe ag [Carthemas, ] Baſ- 
5 tard faffron is cultivated for the 
lake of the flower, as the ſaffron is; 
and probably the culture of ſaffron 
gave riſe to this article, for its flower 
Is uſed to ſome of the ſame purpoſes, 
and is called for that reaſon baſtard 
£ffron, 

The plant however is ntterly unlike 
Aron; it is a kind of thiſtle, and 
- wherever it grows, whether wild or 
cukivated, it has very much the ap- 
pearance of 2a weed, 7 
It is an annual plant, The ſtalk is 
Kurdy, robuſt, and four feet. high. 
The leaves are large and broad, not 
dFrvided or indented, but beſet with 
prĩekles at the edges; the flowers grow 
at the tops of the branches, into 

_ which the main ſtalk divides towards 

_ Its upper part; and are a kind of 
© Large fealy heads, ſomewhat reſembling 
thoſe, of our thiſtles, with a great 


quantity of threads iffaing out at their 
tops, Theſe threads are of a moſt 
bright and beautiful yellow, and have 
been ſuppoſed by ſome to reſemble the 
blades in the flower of ſaffron; but 
there is not much-likeneſs, It is for 
the ſake of theſe the plant is culti. 
vated principally, though the ſeeds are 
alfo an article in trade. The root is 
white and long, and it periſhes as ſoon 
as the feeds are ripened. Its firſt 
ſhoot when ſown, is in certain large 
broad leaves, but theſe periſh when 
the ſtalk riſes. 

The flower of the Carthamus, exa- 
mined more accurately, is found to 
be contained in a large common cup; 
this ſerves for the ſeveral flowers of 
which the whole tuft is compoſed, and 
forms what we call the head of the 
Carthamus, It is of an oval form, and 
is compoſed of a great number of 
ſcales placed like tiles one over 2 

| 7 


ther, and they have each the addition 
of à kind of little leaf of an oval 
form, The whole tuft is compoſed 
of ſeveral tubelar flowers, each is 
formed of a ſingle leaf, and has the 
hollow narroweſt at the baſe, and wi- 
der all the way to the mouth, where 
it is dividad into five little, and nearly 
equal ſegments, P | 

In this flower riſe five ſhort fila- 
ments, and at the tops of them ſtand 
ſo many buttons, which are of a cy- 
lindrick form, and oblong. 

In the baſe of the flower is 
ted the rudiment of the fruit; this is 
very ſmall and ſhort; from its top 
there riſes a kind of filament longer 
than the others, This is the part to 
which the- three blades grow in the 
flower of the right ſaffron 3 but in 
this it is terminated only by a plain 
little head, which ſerves to receive the 
duſt from the heads of the ſhort fila · 
ments to impregnate the feed, 

When the whole tender part of the 
flower is faded, the ſcaly head remains, 
and contains the ſeeds, One follows 
every flower, 

Several other ſpecies have been added 
to this, and called by the ſame name, 
one with blue flowers, and others with 
divided leaves; but the true and pro- 
E plant to be raiſed ſor uſe is that 

re deſcribed, 

It is a native of E and ſeveral 
parts of the eaſt; and is cultivated in 

many of the warmer parts of Europe; 
it thrives alſo very well in England, 
The principal place where we have 
ſeen it in England, is in ſome. parts of 
Norfolk ; but, if worth while, it might 
be raiſed in any other part of t 
kingdom. * 
Thoſe who ſhall think ĩt worth while 
to raiſe it, muſt obſerve the following 
directions: In the firſt place, let the 
farmer take care to have the ſeeds from 
abroad ; and as often as he ſows it et 
him get freſh ones, for they do not 
ripen well in England, Theſe may be 
had at a very ſmall expence, and with 
little trouble. The druggiſts ſell them, 
but theirs are nat to be uſed, for they 
are commonly old, But ſuch a quan- 
tity of it is raiſed every year in Ger- 
2 that good ſeed may always be 


When the ſeed is procured, the ſe- 
cond care is the ground, The beſt 


s AE 


ſoll is a dry loam, and it does not . 


quire a rich piece of land of this 
kind; ſo that the charge of this article 
is not great, nor indeed in any other. 
The ſeeds are to be ſown by hand 
in a ſparing manner on the land im 
ſpring, and to be harrowed ia. When 
they have ſhot, and the plants haus 
ſome ſtrength, they are to be thinned. 
Hoers ſhould be ſent. into the field far 
this purpoſe, and they Mould have or- 
ders not only to cut op what weeds 
haye riſen, but to thin the plants them 
ſelves, leaving them about a foot dil. 
tant, and ſaving ſuch as appear the 
ſtrongeſt and moſt thriving. From 
this time no farther care need be taken 
of them; they will grow quick, and 
being ſtrong plants, and thus near ws 
one another, no weeds will be able 48 
nouriſhment among them. Early 
in autumn they will begin uo flowerz 
and then the field will make a beauti- . 
ful appearance; there is nothing can 


exceed the brightneſs and golden hue _ . 


of the flowers, nor have we any thing 
of our own growth that comes near 
them, The plants branch out 40- 
wards the top, and, the, upper part of 
every branch is loaded with flowers, 
ſo that the whole feld is covered, and 
as it were gilded with them. 
The gathering of. theſe flowers {fa _ 
far reſembles that of ſaffron, that 
are to be taken as they apen;z for 
left for ſeveral days together, they will 
loſe their colour, and that is ian 4 man- 
ner their whole value. +.» 9 
For this reaſon as ſoon as there is 
any number of them open, the pick- 
ers, whoare in this article the 
Aſo, are to be ſeat into the field, The 
flowers are not gathered there and 
picked afterwards, but the whole bu- 
fineſs is done at once, The Whole 
tender part of the flower is to be taken, 
leaving the ſcaly bud, When tho 
which are open are thus carefully 


picked off, they are to be ſpread upon 


a large floor in ah ai ace out of 
the ſun to dry; and this is all that is 
to be done to them. i 
When they are dried in this manner, 
they look of as beautiful d colour as 
while growing, and they are ready far 
ſale without farther care or trouble. 
Every day or two the pickers are to 
be then ſent into the field as at firſt, ta 
gathet the flowers as they ſhew them» 
ſelves, 
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and is, that there is too often C 
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flelves, and this is to be the method 


till the whole quantity are blown; one 
parcel being put to dry after another, 
The whole parcel being thus prepared 
by a ſimple and natural drying, is rea- 
dy for the purchaſer. 

If the ſeaſon has been favourable, 
and the crop have flowered early, ſome 
feeds may ripen but as this is ſuch a 
great uncertainty, there is no depend- 
ence upon it; and the better method 
7s to grub up the plants as ſoon as the 
flowers are gathered, that the land 
may be prepared for ſome other crop, 

The dyers are the people who pur- 
chaſe the flowers; ſome have idly ſup- 
they were of rhe fame nature 


with faffron, becauſe they refembled 


that drug in ſome degree in appear- 


- ance; but it is ſo far atherwiſe, that 
as ſaffron is a cordial and ſwear, theſe 


flowers are a purge, and the ſeeds a 


vomit. 


We have mentioned the only right 


und honeſt uſe of the flowers of this 


lant; but there have been ſome, 


_ when it was more cultivared than it is 


at prefent in England, who had a way 
of mixing it with ſaffron when they 
worked it in the drying. 

How iniproper this was we may 
know from the difference of the vir- 


ties of one and the other; but there 
'  Awas another reaſon why the farmer 
never ſhould have done this, which is, 


that it reduces the price. 
The thready part of the Carthamus 
narrow, harſh, dry, and paler co- 


Joured than the blades of ſaffron ; 
therefore no art can ſo blend them to- 
_ gether, as to make them capable of 


impoſing upon any but the ignorant ; 


it was the inferior fort of ſaffron made 


up from the laſt gatherings that they 
mixed up in this manner, and it re- 


| duced the price of this ſtill lower. 


One reaſon why the foreign ſaffron 
5s held in ſo much contempt in Eng- 
Ar- 
thamus among it. voy 
SAFFRON, ''See Caocuts., 
Meadow Sar rꝛon. See MrAbow 
Sarriox. 
SAGAPENUM. A concrete juice 


Brought from Alexandria, either in 
' difſtin@ tears, or run together in large 
- Maſſes, It is outwardly of a yellowiſh 
+ Eolour, internally ſomewhat paler, and 


lea like horn, grows ſoft upon being 


| SAG 
handled, and ſticks to the fingers; its 
taſte is hot and biting ; the ſmell dif. 
agreeable, by ſome reſembled to that 
of a Nek, by others to a mixture of 
aſſaſcetida and yalbanum. 

Sagapenum is an vfeful aperient and 
deobftryent ; and frequently preſcri- 
bed either alone, or in conjunction 
with ammoniacum, or galbanum, for 
opening obſtructions of the viſcera, 
and in hyſterical diſorders arifing from 
a deficiency of the menſtrual purga- 
tions, It likewiſe deterges the pul- 
monary veſſels, and proves of confi- 
derable ſervice in ſome kinds of aſth- 
mas, where the lungs are oppreſſed by 
viſcid*phlegm. It is moſt commodi- 
oufly given in the form of pills; from 
two or three grains to half à dram, 
may de given every night or oftner, and 
continued for ſome time. When fa- 
gapenum is ſcarce, the druggiſts uſu- 
ally ſopply its place with the larger 
and darker coloured maſſes of bdel- 
hum, broken into pieces; which are 
not eafity diſtinguiſhed from it. 

SAGE, [Salvia.] Officinal fage, the 
varieties of which are, The common 
hroad-leaved green fage; the common 
culinary red ſage; the broad-leaved 
hoary balſamic ſage, having the broad- 
eſt leaves of all the forts, ſtanding on 
long foot-ſtalks ; wormwood fage z 
narrow-leaved hoary ſage, or fage of 
vittue; lavender-leaved ſage ; varie- 
mw green ſage ; and variegated red 


Sage is moſt uſually propagated 'by - 
flips, which ſhould be planted about 
the middle of 1 in a ſhady border, 
and watered if the weather be dry, 

There are ſeveral other fpecies of 
ſage cultivated in gardens for variety, 
fome of which want the affiſtance of 
the Rove and green-houſe occaſionally, 

The writers on the' materia medica 
are full of the virtues of ſage, and de- 
rive its name from its ſyppoſed_'falw- 
tary qualities, (Salvia ſalvatrix, natu- 
re contiliatrix—Cur 'moriatur homo, tui 
ſalvia creſcit in horts, c.) Its real ef- 
feats are, to moderately warm and 
ſtrengthen the veſſels ; and hence, in 
cold phlegmaric habits, it excites ap- 
petite, and proves ſerviceable in debi- 
lities of the nervous ſyſtem, The Veſt 
preparation for theſe purpoſes is an in- 
fnſion of the dry des, fail as tea; 


or a tincture, or extract, made with 
2. recti ſied 
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reQified fpirit, taken in proper dofes ; 
theſe confain the whole virtues of the 
ſage; the dtſtilled water and eſſential 
oil, only its warmth and aromatic qua- 


lity, Without any thing of its rough- 


neſs or bitteriſtmeſs. Aqueous infu- 
fions of the leaves, with the addition 


of a little lemon juice, prove an uſe- larger 


ful diluting drink in ſebriſe diſorders, 
of an elegant colour, and ſufficiently 
Sac e alem. Lungwort. 
rink Brag e A thrubby 
evergreen. plant, of which there are 
= but four, chiefly eufti - 
vated in the Englith garderts; They 
ate all propagatet by layers and cut- 


tings. 

Nusser. This grows wild in 
woods and hedges, In 'fmell, taſte, 
and metiical virtues, it is more like 
Tcordium than _— 

SAGO, The medullary part of the 
tree is beaten with water, and made 
into cakes, which are uſed dy the In- 
diane 'as bread : Thefe reduced into 
granules, and dried, are the fag 
broutzht to us. It is moderately nu- 
tritious, though not perhaps ſaperior 
to our on grain. , | 

SAINTFOIN, or Sarxryorn, the 
name given by the French, and conti 
nued by us, to a ſpecies of plant, fre- 
quently uſed for the food of ratrle, el- 
ther freſh” or Yried; it is called holy- 
hay, or wholeſome hay, from its ex- 
cellent nutritive quality. "ſhe 
of the plant are commonty xbour'rwe 
ſeet long, but they grow ſomet ies to 
five or ix feet, and it has tufts of red 
flowers of three, four, or five inches 
in length, 


greater Increaſe in poor than 
the common turf; and this is owing 
to having à th b yy mere root, 
of that kind call tap root, which 
finks to a great depth 'to_attraft ity 
nouriſhment, The length of this 
root is fearce to be credited by any 
but thoſe who have ſeen It ; It Is fre- 
2 Urawn dut of the ground to 

e nog of twelve or fourteen feet, 
but it is ſaid to be often thirty feet or 
more in Tength, | 

The fartmers have a opinion 
that rhis plant never ſucceeds well in 
any land + there Is not an under 
ſtratum vf ſtone, ur call, or ſome 

Vox. I. 


This plant will make a "forty times 
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orher hard matter, to flop its ramtng ; 


but that othetwiſe it ſpends in root, 
and comes to nothing above ground. 
"This is an error too grofs to need much 


"refutation. It is certain, that _ 
roots being to plants what the ſtoma 


and guts are to unfmals, the more and 


robts any plant has, the more 
nouriſment it receives, and the bet - 
ter it thrives. | 

 Sajntfoin always ſucceeds where its 
Toots run deep, and the beſt crops of - 
all are produced upon lands where 
there is ho hard under ſoil ro obſtruct 
—— e. An under ſoil of clay 
may Kill che plants by reraining the 
* and chilling and rotting their 


The long root of falntfoin has, near 
the ſurface, many borizontal tocts ff. 
ſulng from it, ' which extend them 
elves every Way; there are of the 
tame kind all the way down as the 
-roots go, but they gro ſhorter a 
Thorter all the way. Any dry land 
may be made to'produce this valuable 
And ufeful plant, though it be ever fo 
poor, but The richeſt and beſt land 
will produce the beſt crops of it, 
The beſt way of Towing it is by drill- 
ing, but the earth mült be very w. 
prepared, and the ſeed well ordered, 
'or elle very little of it will grow. 
The heads of Theſe ſeeds are ſo large, 
and their necks fo Wenk, that, if they 
be much mort than balf an iuch d 


thlks they ure not udle to rife through. 


Tcuitibert mould; and, if they are 
not covered, they Win be malted, ; 
the farmers expieſs it ; that is, it v 
Tend bur Ita 'rodt while it lies 350 
ground, and be killed by the air; W 
whether the farther plants bad fe 
that will not grow, or good ſeed that 
is buried or in ted, the event will by 
the ſatne. The ground will be = 


Rocked wh plants, A buſhel of (6 
to an acre of is full twenty ſe 


to each Guare foot of land ; but & 
there is ſome difference in the large- 
neſs of the feeds, there js no abſoluts 
certainty 4s. to this calculation. The 
worlt ſeaſons for planting it are the 
beginning of Winter, and the droughe 
of ſummer; the beſt is the beginning 
of the ſpring ; and It is always ſtrong- 
eſt when planted. alone, and is rot 
fown together with-.corn, as is thg 
practice ot ſome farmers, II barley, 
90 oats , 


* 
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sts, or any other corn, ſown with 
the ſaintfoin, happen to be lodged af- 
© terwards, it kills the young ſaintſoin. 
If it be planted with any other corn, 
it is beit done by drilling in the horſe- 
- Hoeing way; in this caſe it is not much 


liable to be killed by the lodging of 
the corn, as the drilled corn ſeldom 


falls at all, and when it does, never 


falls ſo low as the ſown corn. 


The quantity of ſeed to be drilled 


vpon an acre of land will depend 
wholly upon the goodneſs of it; for 
there is ſome ſeed of which not one in 
ten will ſtrike, whereas in good ſeed 
not one in ten will fail, The method 


of knowing the goodneſs is, by ſow- 


ing a'certain number of the ſeeds, and 


ſeeing how many plants arg produced 
by them. The exte 


| ſigns of the 
ſeeds being good are, that the huſk is 
of a bright colour, and the kernel 
plump, of a light grey or blue colour, 
and ſometimes of a ſhining black, 
The ſeed may be good, though the 
huſk be black, as that is owing ſome- 
times to the letting it receive the wet 


In the field, not to its being half: rot- 


ted in the heap. | 
If the kernel be cut a-croſs, and ap- 
greeniſh and freſh, it is a certain 
ſign that it is good, If it be of a 
yellowiſh colour, and friable, ang 
look thin and pitted, they are bad ſigns, 
The quantity of ſeeds allowed to the 
acre in the drill way is much leſs than 
that by ſowing, and is to be computed 
according to the number of plants that 
are to be allowed in that ſpace, allow- 
ing for the common caſualties. It is 
not neceſſary to be exact in this calcu- 
lation, oc to ſay whether. two, three, 
or four hundred plants are to be al- 
lowed to a ſquare perch ; neither is it 
poſſible to know before-hand the pre- 
ciſe number of plants that may live 
out of thoſe that come up; for ſome- 
times the grub rakes them when they 
ave only the two firſt leaves, and the 
crop is greatly diminiſhed * by this 
Four gallons of good ſeed to 

an acre of land 'will cover it wi 

lants, when judiciouſly managed, 

Single plants of 'ſajintfoin make the 
greateſt crops; but the farmers in 
general plant them ſo cloſe, that they 
ſtarve one another. The fingle plants 


always run the deepeſt, and thoſe 
Which 


do ſo will always draw moſt 
4 % „ 85% 27 969 „% „ „16 
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. nouriſhment. - The. plants which 


ſtand crowded ſtarve one another, and 
often die after a few years; but the 
fingle ones grow to a vaſt bigneſs, and 
are eyery year better and better. 

The beit way to calculate how many 


plants are to be allowed to a perch, js 
to compute how much hay each ſingle 


large plant will produce; for if kept 
fingle and well cultivated, they will 
all be large ones. Without culture, 
theſe plants never arrive at a fourth 

rt of the ſize that they do with it. 

he hay of a large fingle cultivated 
plant will weigh more than half a 
pound; a hundred and twelve plants 
upon a ſquare perch, weighing but a 
quarter of a pound a piece, one with 
another, amount to two tons to an 
acre, If ſaintfoin be planted on ſome 
ſorts of land early in the ſpring and 
hoed, it will ſometimes produce a crop 
the following ſummer; in a garden 
the ſeeds fown in February will yield 
plants of two feet high that will flower 


in the month of June following; and 


though March be froſty, the young 
plants ſeldom ſuffer by it, This ſhews 
that this plant is naturally à quick 
ower ; but the farmers uſually plant 
on poor or cold land, and give it 
too little culture, which makes it 
backward, and flow of growth with 
them, The poor land, uſually al- 
lotted to this plant, alſo makes it ge- 
nerally yield but one crop a year, but 
on a rich land it will yield two very 
crops annually, with:a moderate 

are of culture and management. 
The farmer who expects to make a 
profit of this plant muſt not expect a 
good crop the firſt year. Nothing is 
ſo injurious to ſaintfoin as its ſtanding 
too thick: if it be ſo thick as to 
cover the ground the firſt ſummer, the 
plants will ſtarve one another for ever 
after; but if the owner will be con- 
tent to place them ſo thinly as to have 
but a ſmall crop the firſt year, they 
will increaſe prodigiauſly, and every 
ſucceeding crop will be better and 
ter, When ſaintfoin is well hoed, 
it will grow as much in a fortnight as 
it would otherwiſe do in fix weeks ; 
and this quick growing is of advantage 
to it every way, not only making the 
plants large, but of better nouriſh- 
ment to the cattle, whether they are 

eaten green or made into bay. 


SAI 
The proper diſtance to drill this 
lant for the horſe-hoeing huſbandry 


at double rows with eight-inch par- 
titions between them, and thirty-inch 
intervals between every two and two, 
Theſe intervals need only be hoed al- 
ternately, leaving every other jnterval 
for making the hay on. This method, 
of hoeing is of vaſt advantage, and 
poor land by means of it will always 
uce two crops a year, The land, 
is always to be perfectly cleared of 
graſs before the ſowing the ſaintfoin, 
and the lumps of earth carefully bro - 
ken, But no harrowing is to be al- 
lowed after it is drilled, for that would 
bury it; and it is not proper to roll it 
art all, unlefs for the ſake of barley, 
when they are ſown together; and. 
. when that is done, it ſhould be with 
a light roller, and in dry weather,, 
This ſhould be done lengthwiſe of the 
rows, and as" ſoon as it is drilled; if 
it is not done at this time it is beſt to 
ſtay three weeks before it is done, that 
the necks of the young ſaintfoin may 
not be broken. 7 
No cattle are to be ſuffered to come. 
in the firſt winter upon the ſaintfoin,, 
after the corn is out among which it. 
was ſown, Their feet would injure it 
by treading the ground hard, as much 
as their mouths by cropping it, and it 
would never come to good. Sheep 
ſhould not be fuffered to come at it, 
even the following ſummer and win- 
ter. One acre of drilled ſaintſoin, 
conſidering the difference of the quan- 
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ſhould kill all the other weeds; but 
the conſequence is, that the plants 
ſtand cloſe, and ſtarve one another, 
and are no bigger than where the 

lant grows wild on the hills in Cala- 

ia, where it is ſo ſmall and ſeemingly 
deſpicable a plant, that it ſeems a 
wonder that any body ſhould be tempt - 
ed to think 4 cultivating it; yet, 
when rightly managed, it ſeems. capa- 
ble of being as uſeful a plant as any in 
the world, Where theſe plants ſtand 
ſo think they draw all the nouriſhment 
from the ground in a few years, and 
ſo die, though manured ever ſo careful 
ly. Six or ſeven years ſeem their 
greateſt duration 5 whereas, when the 
ſeed is drilled in, and the plants are 
horſe-hoed, they will be as ſtrong and 
vigorous as ever at 30 years ſtanding, 

Some people who have turned their 
thoughts to huſbandry, have been of 
opinion, that the cytiſus would ſuc- 
ceed better with us than ſaintfoin; it 
is probable enough that it would grow 
well; but the labour of ſheering it 
would, with us, where the pay of ſer- 
vants is ſo dear, run away with the 
profits of the crop. 

Lucerne is another. thing which 
many have thought of introducing a- 


, mong us in the place of ſaintfoin, but 


it requires ſo much care to ſuit it with 
a proper ſoil, that, whatever are the 
profits; of it, it never can be ſo general 
as ſaintſo n. PLAST | 
Saintfoin, ſays Mr. Duhamel, de- 
ſerves the farmer's utmoſt attention, 


as one of the moſt profitable plants he 
can cultivate, It will do. on almoſt. 
any land; and though, it ſucceede beſt 
in good ſoils, yet it will grow even on 
of ſowing, The "firſt winter is the dty barren ſpots where ſcarce any other 
time to lay on manure after the corn is graſs can live, provided its roots be 
_ reaped off. Pot-aſhes, or the like, are not chilled by a cold clay, or other 
very proper, and à ſmall quantity of ſubſtance which retains water; and it 
them will do, as there are at this time has this farther advantage, that it may 
no other plants to partaks of the be- be mowed at different degrees of ripe- 
_ nefit, but the young crop has It all, neſs, with nearly the ſame profic. \ 
and the young plants being thus mode 1. It may be mowed before it is in 
ſtrong at firſt, continue ſo, und bloom, for it is then admirable ſood 
be long the better for it. | for horned cattle; and when cut thus 
It is obſerved,” however, that in the_ early, it yields a ſecond crop, which 
drilling sud horſe-ticeing way, there is makes ample,,amends ſor what was 
no neceſfity for any manure at Al. loſt by not letting the firſt come to its 
Some fa ſow eight or ten buſnels full growth. This early cutting is 
of the ſee of fuintfoin to an acre along likewiſe attended with another benefit, 
with their corn, with intent that it which is, that it purges cattle in the 
. g G. 4 ö Oo beginning 
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_ tity and goodneſs of the crop, is, 
© worth two acres of ſown ſaintfoin on 
the fame land, though the expence of 
drilling be times leſs than that 


SAL 


beginning of the ſummer, and thereby 
frees them from diſorders occafioned 
by the winter's cold, or dry food. 

. 2, If the weather: be rainy, the 
ſaintſoin may be left ſtanding till it is 
in bloom; when it ſtill is excellent 
fodder. for cows, But care muſt be 
taken. in making it into hay, that the 
flowers do not drop off, as they are 
very apt to do: ſor oattle are ſo fond of 
theſe flowers that they oſten induce 
them to eat the reſt of the plant. 

3. If the rain continues, the ſaint- 
ſoin may be leſt ſtanding till ſome of 
its ſeeds are formed; and the crop will 
then be the more plentiful, not onl 
becauſe: it will have attained its fu 
growth, but like wiſe becauſe its leaves 
being more ſubſtantial, diminiſh leſs 
in drying. Itis not indeed, then, quite 
ſo ſweet as before z but horſes eat it 
readily, becauſe they love to feel be- 
tween their teeth the ſeeds, which now 
begin to be formed. n 
Mr. Tull ſays, this fodder is ſo ex- 

cellent, that horſes need no' oats when 


they are fed with it. He affirms, that wo 


he kept a team of horſes with it a 


hole year in good plight; without 
giving them any oats, though they 


were worked hard all the time, He 
| adds, chat he fattened ſheep with It in 


leſs time than others which were fed 


with corn, But the hay of this plant 
can never be ſo good as when it is cul- 
tivated with the borſe-hoe ; for in the 
common huſbandry, it bloſſoms almoſt 
as ſoon as it is out of the ground. 

4. If the ſraſon continues rainy, it 


may be more adviſeable to let the 


 ſajntfoin remain ſtanding, than to run 


the hazard of having it rot upon the 


ground; ſor then the ſeed will ripen, 
and nearly make up for the loſs of the 


| fodder; not only becauſe it will fetch 
a good price, but alſo becauſe two the 


buſhels. of. it will go as far in feeding 


of horſes, as three buſhels of oats; 


and cattle-in general, as well as poul- 
try, ars extremely fond. of it. 


The firſt of theſe ſorts of ſaintfoin lefs 


hay, cut' before the bloom, is Mr. 


Tull's virgin hay, which, he ſays, is 
the beſt beyond compariſon, and has 
nat its equal in the world except Ju- 
cerne. He gives the next place to the 


ſecond ſort, cut whilit in bloom, and 


| ſays that an acre of land, well culti. 
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blaſſomed hay; and. he 
third ſort, whic 
grown, many degrees inferior to eicher 


eems the 
h he calls the full. 


of the former; though it yields. a. 
greater, crop, becauſe it has, grown. to 
ns fall bulb, and, ſcjnks por Btu in 
Zingg, h 

Even the, ſaintfoin. that has yielded. 
its ſeed may be cut dayyn, and dried; 
and when. other. fodder. is ſcarce, this, 


will be better food for horſes and large. 
cattle, than the coarſe, hay, of flowed. 


meadows, or any kind ,of, ſtraw. 
The manner of making ſaintfoin 
hay is, thus directed by Mt, Duhamel. 
n a day or two aſter the ſaintfain, 
has been mowed, it will be dry, on the, 
upper nde it the weather be. good. 
The ſwarths, or mowed. rows, ſhould, 
then be, turned, not fingly, but two, 
and two together for by thus turning 
them, in pairs, double the { of 
ground, is left betwixt pair and pair, 
and this needs but once taking, where - 
If the ſwarths were turned fingly, 
hat is, al] the (ame way, the. gxound 
uld require as much raking again. 
As ſoon as both fides.of the, (warts 
are & little dry, they . ſbould be made 
up into e eee 
are turned, if poſſible; for hen the, 
ſajntfoin. is in cock, a. leſs part of, it 
wht be O_ Pf ated of. the 
night, than when it Ii tred upon 
the field, The ſun: . dew. would 


: 


Theie liztle cocks: of, ſaintioin may 
be eh mads.ing9 larger ones, with- 


quently, ſtirred and, op it. will 
heat, ＋ yellow, and, be: ſpoiled z 
WHETEAS, al din, admitting the 
air more freely, be its ſtalks a 

flexible, will remain much longer 
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rots upon the ground. » 
threateus rain, and the ſaintfoin is not 
yet dry, it may bo laid in cocks, with - 
cut fear of its, heating, provided» a. 
large baſlet, or buſhy: faggot, be ſet 
up in the middle of each cook, where 
it will ſerve for vent - hole, through 
which the ſuperfluous maiſture of: the 
bay will: tranſpire., 

As ſoon: as-all danger of heating is: 
over, theſe cooks: ſhould be made into 
ricks, and-.thatehed. That which is: 
laid up quite dy, vill come out of the 
tick of green colour z that which has: 
heated much in the rick, will look 
brown. 
f It requires gar experience to know 
at what degremaf ripengſast is beſt 
cun the ſeeded Leiggining | 
ies ſeeds. damitadpaioar the dne. 

— 7 14 others; e- 

very ear ng at its lower 
part, and ountinnes to blow gradually 
upwand, for many days; ſo that be- 
fore the flower is gone off at the top, 
tha ſeads are. almnod: filled at the bot- 
tom. By this: means, if: the cuttiag 
be deſerred till the top ſeeds. arc quite 
ripe,. the lower; Which are the boſt, 
would ſhed and ber loſt: The beſt? 
time, therefrae,; to ent it, is when! 
the greateſt part of the ſeed is well 
filled; the firſt bio pe, and thelaſt 
blown beginning to berfull. The un- 
ripe ſeeds wilbriperrafter-cutting,. and 
de in all reſpeſti as good as thoſe that 
were ripe be ſare. Some for want of 
obſerving . haves: fuffered their 
ſaintfoin ſeed to ſtand till all ot it hae 
heed, auc deem loft in cutting. 

Saintfoln ſhould never be cut in che 
heat of-the days white! the ſun ſhines 
out. fot then much, even of the un- 
ripe feed; will med ia mowing; The 
right time for. this work: is the morn- 
ing or the evening, when the dow: has 
rendered the plants ſupple; 

If the went bor is fine and clear, the 
ſaintſoin will: ſoon dry fodigciently in 
the (warths; withoat turning them; 
but if any rain bas fallen, and there 
is a neceffity: for: turning them it 
ſhould be done very gently. white they 
are moiſt, and not two ſwarthed to- 

get her, as:in; the other hay. made o 
— before it has ſeeded,” If the 
ſwartht.aco turned with the handle of 
the rake, it is beſt to ralſe up the car- 
Ades firſt, and let the ſtub · ſide roſt on 


{> 
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thei ground in turning; but if it is: 
done with. the: teeth of the rake, ler 
the ſtub- de be lifted up, and che cars 
refted on the earth. 

- If ſaintſoin be cocked. at all, the 
ſooner it is done the better, becauſe if 
the ſwarths are dry, much of the ſeed 
with be loſt in ſeparating them the 
ears being entangled together. When 
moiſt, the ſeed Ricks faſt. ia theoear 5; 
but when dry, it drops out with che 
laaſt touch or ſhaking. 

There are two: ways of it, 
the one in the ſteid, the other in th 
wn The firſt cannot be done but 

fine weather, and while. the 
— des in the miadie of the day. 
The beit manner of: performing this is 
to have a large ſheet peggod down to 
the ground for two men to thraſh on 
with their flails,, while two others: 
bring them freſh: ſupplies in a ſmaller 
ſheet, and two more clear away'the 
hay: that has beon thraſhed, The feed 
is out of the larger ſheet, and 
riddled through a large fieve, to ſepa» 
rata it from the” chat and broken 
ſtalks; after which ĩt ĩs put into ſacks 
and carried into the barn” to be Win- 
nowed, Care ſhould be taken not u 
lat the hay get wet, becauſe it would | 
then be ſpoiled. 

A very important, and at the fame 
time very difficult article is, the 
ing of the ſeed that has beem thraſlyd” 
incthe field}; without ever hawing been 
wetred, If it be winnowed/ imme 
diately, and only a little oi it laid a. 
midſt a great heap, or put into a fach, 
it will ferment: to ſuck a degree = 
fo days, chat the greateſt 
it-will loſe its vegetative be. 
ring that fermentation, it will be - 4 


hot, and ſmell ſour. . 
a barn floor, though) but ſeven 
— inches thick, anſwer no 


end, unleſs: it be frequently aud regu 
larly turned both day and night; until 
the heating is overy but even hie 
will not małe its colour keep ſo a 
as that which is well houſed; well 
dried, and-thraſbed in the winter. 
This laſt, laid up unthrached, III 
keep without any danger of ſpoiling, 
becauſe it does not lie cloſe enough to 
heat. The beſt way to preſerve che 
ſeed thraſhed" in the field is, to lay a 
layer of ftraw upon a barn floor, and” 
upon that à thla layer of ſeed; them 
another 
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another layer of ſtraw, and another 
layer of ſeed, and ſo on akernately, 
By this means the ſeed mixing witty 
the ſtraw, will be kept cool, and come 
out in the ſpring with as green a co- 
Jour as when it is put in. 

SALEP, A celebrated reftorative a- 
mong the Turks, is probably the pre- 
pared root of certain plants of the 
orchis kind. This drug, as ſome- 
times brought to us, is in oval pieces, 
of a yellowiſh white colour, ſomewhat. 
clear and pellucid, very hard, and al- 
moſt horny, of little or no ſmell, and 
_ taſting like gum tragacanth. Satyrion 
root, boiled in water, freed from the 
Kin, and afterwards ſuſpended in the 
air to dry, gains exactly the ſame ap- 
pearance; the roots thus prepared)? 
diffolve.in boiling water into a muci- 
lage. Geoffrey, who firſt communi- 
cared this preparation of orchis, re- 
commends it in conſumptions, in bi- 
lious dyſenteries, and diſorders of the 
breaſt proceeding from an ine of 
the juices. 

SALLENDERS. A diſeaſe in bbries;: 
conſiſting in cracks in the bending of 
the hough, and occaſion a lameneſs 
behind, This diſeaſe is cured in the 
ſame manner as the mallenders. See 
MALLEXDERs, 

- SALT - MARSHES, Paſture-lands. 
lying near the ſea, and ſometimes o- 
ver flowed by the ſea-water. 

It has been obſerved, ſays an in- 

s writer in the Muſeum Ruſti- 
cum, © that horſes and black cattle 
thrive better, and get fat ſooner, in 
falt-marſhes, than in freſh-water mea- . 
dows or upland paſtures; yet I do not 
remember ever to have heard any good 
reaſon aſſigned for it, 

&« Some will tell you that the air of 
the ſea whets their appetites; that the 
paſture is rich and nouriſhing; and 
that the herbs produced by the lands 
near the ſea are more conducive to the 
health of - herbaceous: animals, than 
ſuch as grow on upland paſtures, whee- - 
ther natural or artificial. 

„But may we not rather attribute 
the thriving of cattle on theſe marſhes, 
to the ſaline particles with which the 
earth as well as its produce is, when 
near the ſea, ſtrontziy impregnated? 
Perhaps even the dews have their por 
tion of ſalt; but of this I bave made 
0 * therefore mention it 


ing long contin 
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ak as a probable conjeQure z for as 
they fall ſoon after they are exhaled 
from the ſea, without paſſing through 
the ſecretions- neceſſary to ſeparate 
their ſaline parts, why ſhould not this 
de the caſe? - 

But to return to my firſt ſubject 1 
I am fully of opinion, that the ſaline 
particles only, with-which the graſs 
is impregnated in the above-mentioned - 
marſhes, cauſe cattle to thrive in theny 
in the manner they -are knowr to do, 
Theſe ſalts purge away the foul hu- 
mours which the beaſts have contract- 
ed, either by idleneſs, or by being o- 
ver- heated in labour; by which means 
they are better diſpoſed be nouriſhed 
by the alimentthey receive, 


* vi objected, that 
if-che get vf E, s is apt to 
purge cattle, thipye ng, by be- 


Noa means 
of preventing their growing fat, . To 
this I anſwer, that the cattle take 
with their food every day nearly the 
- ſame quantity of theſe purgative par- 
ticles z but that the quantity of ſalt, 
which at their being firſt put into the 
marſh will have that effect, will ceaſe 
producing it when they are by cuſtom 
habituated to take 'a daily ion of: 
it 3 this muſt be allowed, as we all: 
know, that a few grains 'of rhubarb: 
will operate. as a cathartic to a perſon 
that is not accuſtomed to take it; yet 
it is as well known, that a man may 
take many grains daily, if he uſes him- 
ſelf to it, without its 9 
purgative to him. ; 

« It is not convenient to every ons: 
to ſend their cattle to a'iſalt-marſh : 
would it not, therefore; be happy, if 


wie could ſubſtitute à method that 


would nearly anſwer the fame pur- 
poſe? I do not think this impoſſible z 
perhaps if common ſalt. water were to 
be laid in the fields for horſes to lick 
as often as they pleaſed, they would 
thrive much better; were Ito ſay TI | 
know it would have that effect, it 


would be no preſumption. 


„ Cattle are all naturally fond of 
ſalt, and if left at their liberty, will 
take no more of it than what will do 
them good. With this help, our ſreſh- 
water meadows, and natural and arti- 
: ficial paſtures, would yield us a greater 
profit, and of courſe be worth more 
to the land- holder and farmer. 

N _ © 8ome 
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„ Some will not allow a thing to 


have merit, unleſs it is ſupported by 
and cauſing them to drink more plentifully 


what they call a proper authority; 


they do not allow the experiments of 


a particular perſon to be ſufficient, 
To ſatisfy ſuch, I can aſſure you, that 
in the inland parts of Switzerland, 
when their horſes and cattle have en- 
dured the hardhips of a long and ſe- 
vere winter, they turn them in the 
ſpring looſe into the mountains, lay- 
ing ſalt here and there upon the rocks, 
For them to reſort to when they pleaſe; 
and of this they are ſo fond, that when 
the farmers want to catch their horſes, 
they take ſome ſalt in their hats, as we 
do oats in a ſieve, to allure them, 
„ Experiende has long. convinced 
them, that the ſalt thus laid in their 
way anſwers every good purpoſe ; 
their cattle are more healthy in ge- 
neral than ours are in England, and 
almoſt to this alone do they attri- 
bute it. 


« In the province of Munſter and 


Connaught, in Ireland, they-very fre- 
quently lay ſalt on ſlates, for the be- 
nefit of their horſes when at graſs : 
this they find does the cattle great ſer- 
vice, and in this we ſhould imitate 
them, and not be too proud to learn 
of them, becauſe in Ireland Agricul- 
ture is not in ſo. flouriſhing a ſtate as 
in England. 

% Some few farmers have 
them juſtice)-praQiſed this 


to do 
hod in 


. our own country; but, contenting 


themſelves with the profit reſultin 
from it, they haye not propagat 
the knowledge or the many adyanta- 
ges they are ſenſible may be derived 
from. this practice of giving ſalt to 
cattle, . 

« The farriers and horſe- jockeys 
know well the uſe of ſalt; they mix 
it often in their medicines, and find 
by experience, that nothing proves ſo 

werful a ſtomachic to horſes, a6 3 
ittle ſalt chrown into their oats, _ 
I muſt farther obſerve, that the 
pſe of ſalt is very proper when cattle 
are turned into clover, lucerne, or cole- 
ſeed, to feed; it is well known, that 
on theſe occaſions they are very apt, 

nleſs great care is taken, to be ſur- 
feited ; the (alt would prevent this ac- 
Fident, and thereby greatly accelerate 
+ faxrening of the cattle, and make 


much ſaſer to the farmer, 


practice. | 
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„ Salt has alſo been found to be of 


t ſervice in fattening hogs, by 


than otherwiſe they would. 
SALTWORT. Glafſwort, 
SALLOW, [S.] The forts are, 
1. The common willow, with acute- 
pointed rough leaves, 2. The white 
willow, 3. Yellow, or golden wil- 
low, 4. The purple, or red willow, 
The ofier willow, 6. Broad-leaved 
weet-ſcented willow, with five ſta - 
mina. 7. Willow, with ſmooth ſawed 


leaves, and three ſtamina, 8. Almond 


lea ved willow. 9. Crack willow, 10. 
Babylonian, or weeping willow; with 
ſeveral others, as Norfolk willow; 
the upland red willow; Dutch offer; 
white ofier, &, The flowers of all 
are katkins; from the ſides of the 
branches they are all eaſily propagated 
by cuttings or layers; the former When 
deſigned for pollards, and the latter 
when intended for trees. 18 
SAMPHIRE, [Crithmum,)] This 
plant grows wild on rocks, and in ma- 
ritime places ; the leaves are ſomewhat 
like thoſe of fennel, but the ſegments 
much thicker and ſhorter ; their ſmell 
reſembles that of ſmallage; the taſte 
is warm, bitteriſh, not agreeable. They 
are ſaid to be ſtomachic, aperient, and 
diuretic. 

SANICLE, [ Saniculæ.] This plant 
grows wild in woods and hedges, and 
flowers in May. The leaves have an 
herbaceous, roughiſh taſte ; they have 
long been celebrated for ſanative vir- 
tues, both internally and externally : 
nevertheleſs, their effects, in any in- 
tention, are not conſiderable en 
to gain them à place in the pr 


Bear: Ear Sanncte. | Cortuſa. 
This plant grows — . on 61 
Alps, and the mountains of Avſtria, 
and Siberia; it is propagated by parting 
the roots as for the auricula. 

SAND. A genus of foffils found 
in minute concretions, forming toge- 


ther a kind of powder, the genuine 


particles cf which are all of a tenden- 
cy to one determinate ſhape, and ap- 
pear regular, though more or leſs com- 
plete concretions; not to be diſſolved 
or diſ-united by water, or formed into 
a coherent maſs by means of it, but 
retaining their figure in it ; tranſpa- 
rent, vitrifiable by extreme heat, and 


\ 


Fheſe - bjet to be variouſly 
blended and intermited either with 
homogene, or heterogene particles, 
_ particularly with flakes of tale; and 
according 40 theſe, and their: different 
colours, are to be ſubdivided into ſe- 
veral kinds, as red, white, &c, 

Dr. Liſter -divides the Engliſh ſands 
Into two claſſes: The firſt, ſharp, or 
rag ſand, conſiſting ot fmall tran 
rent pebbles, naturally found on the 
mountains, and not calcinable; theſe 
be farther divides into fine and coarſe, 


brown, &. ve 


The fecond, ſoft or ſmooth, which 
he fubdivides into that with flat par- 
gicles broken from lime · ſtones, that 
with ſilver - like particles, and that with 
gold · like particles, 

As to ſand, its uſe is to make the 
clayey earth-fertile, any fit to ſeed ve- 

ables, &c. ſer earth alone, we ſind. 
35 liable to coaleſce, and gather into 
an hard coherent maſs, as is apparent 
zc clay; and earth thus-embodied, and 
a5 it were, glued together, is no-ways 
di ſpoſed to nouriſh vegetables; bur if 
with ſuch earth, ſand, '&c. i. e. hard 
cryſtals, which are not diſſolvable in 
water, and ftill retain their figure, be 
intermixed, they will keep the pores 
of the earth open, and the earth itſelf 
Jooſe and incompact, and by that 
means give room for the Juices to aſ- 
cend, and ſor plants to be nouriſhed 
thereby. 

_ Fhus a vegetable, planted eber in 
and alone, or in a fat glebe, or earth 
alone, receives no growth or incre- 
ment at all, but is either ſtarved or 
ſuffocated z but mix the two, and the 
mafs becomes fertile. In effect, by 
means of ſand, the earth is rendered 
© ms manner organical ; pores and 
interſtices being hereby maintained, 
ſomething analogous to veſſels, by 
which the juĩces may be oonveyed, pre- 
pared, digeſted, circulated, & at length 
excerned, and thrown off into the 
roots of plants. 

Grounds that are ſandy and gravelly 
exfily admit both of heat and moiſ- 
* but then they are liable to theſe 

nveniencies, that they let them 


pais too ſoon, and ſo contract no liga- 
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ture, orelſe / retain it 160 Tong, eſpe- 
-cially where there is a clay bottom; 
and by that means it either parehes 
or chilis too much, and produces no- 
thing but moſs, and canherous iufir- 
1mities; but if the ſand ha to 
Have a ſurface of good movld, and u 
bottom of gravel, or looſe ſtone, tho' 
it do not hold the water, it may pro- 
duce a forward 'fweet graſs; and tho 
it may be ſubjet᷑t to burn, yet it quick- 
.ly recovers with the leaſt uo. 
Sea farid is '#8ccounted u very good 
compoſt for fff ground, for it effects 
the two things following, viz, it makes 
way for the tree or feed'to root in Riff 
ground, and makes a fume to feed it, 
Sand, indeed, is apt to puſh the 
plants that grow pen it (early in 
the ſpring, and makes them 
Near'a month ſooner than thoſe that 
grow upon clay, becauſe the Talts in 
the fand-are'at full liberty to be raiſed 
and put into motion upon the ſeaſt 
approach of the warmth of the ſun; 
but then, as they are hafty, they art 
ſoon e haled and loſt. 
It is remarkable, that ſand, though 
it appear a very hard, denſe, and in- 
diſſoluble body, yet is comained invi- 
fbly in the brine, or ſalt wuter / of our 
falrfprings ; and even on the ſhooti 
of the ſalt after evaporation, there ſti 
remain the particles of it in the clear 
pellucid'falt ; and this, though wholly 
foluble in water, yet when a brine 
made by 'fuch a ſolution is bolled, de- 
poſits as much of the fand as The com- 
mon brine of the pits, or ſea - water. 
Dr, Plot, who was very curious to 
know the true hiſtory of this fingufar 
effect, ured ments to be 
made in the following manner: Eight 
folds of fine holland, and ns many of 
finer cambrick, were put together, and 
a quantity of the brine of the Sraf- 
fordſhire ſalt pits being firained thro? 
this, there was nothing feparated from 
jt but a ſmall quantity of black duſt, 
which ſeemed to have fallen in by ac- 
cidert, and which was not at all like 
ſand ; yet, on evaporating this brine, 
it was found to contain no lefs than 
one fourth-part as much fand us ſalt 
the quantity of brine, yielding» bund 
of ſalt, yielding alſo a peck of fand. 
Some have ſuppoſed from theſe, an 
the like -obfervations, that the f. 


W. erated during the time of the 
a3 gen * 
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boiling the liquor, but the more care- 
ful examiners think otherwiſe; it ap- 
pearing to them that the particles of 
this ſand may be ſeen in the brine by 
the help of a microſcope, before the 
boiling, in form of rectangular oblong 
plates, ſome nearly ſquare ; theſe were 
ſo ſmall as readily to paſs the ſtrainer 
with the water, and appearing as nu- 
merous in it after, as before the ſtraĩn- 
ing, ſhew that they are no more to be 
kept by ſuch means than the falt. 
The pores of the fineſt Rrainers, ex- 
amined hy the mier , appear 
twenty times bigger than ates, 
or particles of the ſand, and therefore 
it is not to be wondered at, that they 
let them through, There requires, 
therefore, no more tothe formation of 
the ſand, than the coaleſcing of ſeveral 
of theſe particles into one larger gra- 
nule, and ſo on; and this is very 
likely to be done by means of the eva- 
95 of a part of the fluid which 
pt them ſeparate, and of the mo- 
tion given to them in boiling, which 
naturally and neceſſarily brought them 
into the ſpheres of their own mutual 
attractions, at a time when their at- 
traction with the fluid they ſwam in 
was alſo much diminiſhed with its 
quantity. This attraction ſeems even 
evidently to increaſe between the par- 
ticles as the water becomes evaporated, 
and when finally the ſalt is drawn from 
it, and it is examined as it drops from 
the baſkets in which the ſalt is put to 
drain, it is feen to contain more nu- 
merous particles of this ſandy matter 
than before; and theſe are found to 
coaleſce into yet larger coneretions by 
degrees, as the remainder of the fluid 
2 from them on the glaſs, 
he particles of this ſtony matter, 
when onee thus united, are no more to 
be ſeparated by water, not is the mat- 
ter any longer ſoluble in that fluid. 
The common ſpar found in form of 
ſtalactites and incruſtstions on the 
roofs, walls, and floors of old caverns, 
ſhews that it was once diffolved in 
water, and by that means brought to 
thoſe places, and made into thoſe 
forms; and it ſhould ſeem that this 
ſand, as it is called, was only this fort 
of ſpar, which is contained more of 
leſs'in all water; and ng rf the 
evaporating of that water, ſopa- 
Vo „II. * 2 
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rating the' ſalt, which might help in 
making the water a menſtruum proper 
for the retaining it, ſnoots out into its 
own natural concretions ; for the fi- 
gure of theſe thin plates is the true and 
natural thin parallellopiped or rhom- 
boidal figure of the ſmaller concretions 
of that matter, and even of thoſe pieces 
into which it ſalls on breaking. 
Common ſand is a very good addi- 
tion by way of manure to all ſorts of 
clay lands ; it warnis them, and makes 
them more open and-looſe. The beſt 
ſand for the farmer's uſe is that which 
is waſhed'by rains from roads or hills, 
or that which is taken from the beds 
of rivers; the common ſand that is 
dug in pits never anſwers nearly ſo 
well, Sand mixed with dung is much 
better than laid on alone; and a very 
fine manure is 'made by covering the 
bottom of ſheep - folds with ſeve⸗ 
ral loads of ſand every week, which 
are to be taken away and laid on cold 
ſtiff lands impregnated as they are 
— the dung and the urine of the 


cep. 
Beſides clay land, there is another 
ſort of d very improveable by 
ſand ; this is that ſort of black foggy 
land on which buſhes and ſedge grow 
naturally, and which they cut into turf 
in ſome places. Six hundred loads of 
ſand being laid upon an acre of this 
land, according to the Cheſhire mea- 
ſure, which is near double the ſtatute 
acre, meliorate it ſo much, that with- 
out plougbhiag, it will yield good crops 
of oats or tares, though before it 
would have produced ſcarce any thing. 
If after this crop is taken off, the land 
be well dunged and laid Aowh for 
graſs, it will yield a large crop of ſweet 
hay, 
Once ſanding this land will improve 
it for a vaſt number of years, and it 
will yield two crops of hay in the 
, if there be weather to make it 
n. Some land in Cheſhire has been 
by this means rendered of twelve times 
its former value to the owner, The 
bogs of Ireland, when drained, have 
been rendered very fruitful land, by 
mixing ſand in this manner among the 
earth, of which they conſiſt. Add to 
this, that in all the boggy lands, the 
buroing thera, or firing their own turf 
upon them, is alſo a great advantage. 
4 | The 
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The common - peat, or turf aſhes, 


mixed with the ſand for theſe purpo- 
ſes, add greatly to its virtue; 5 
Sea ſand, which is thrown up in 
reeks and other places, is by much 
the richeſt of all ſand for manuring 
the earth; partly its ſaltneſs, and part - 
ly the fat and unctuous filth that is 
mixed among it, give it this great vir- 
tue. In the weſtern parts of England, 
that lie upon the ſea-coaſts, they make 
very great advantages of it. The 
fragments of ſea-ſhells alſo, which are 
always in great abundance in this ſand, 
add to its virtues; and it is always the 
more eſteemed by the farmers the more 
of theſe fragments there are among it. 
The ſea fand uſed as manure in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom is of 
three kinds: that about Plymouth, 
and on other parts of the ſouthern 
coaſts, is of a blue grey colour, like 
aſhes, which is probably owing to the 
ſhells of muſcles, and other fiſh of 
that or the like colour, being broken 
and mixed among it in great quantity. 
Weſtward, near the land's end, the ſea 
ſand is very white, and about the iſles 
of Scily it is very gliſtering, with 
ſmall particles of talc; on the coaſt of 
the north ſea the ſand is yellowiſh, 
brown, or reddiſh, and contains ſo 
great a quantity of fragments of coc- 
kle-ſhells, that it ſeems to be chiefly 
compoſed of them. That fea ſand is 
accounted the beſt which is of a red- 
diſh.colour; the next in value to this 
is the bluiſh, and the white is the 
worſt of all. þ- 

Sea ſand is beſt when taken up from 
under the water, or from ſand banks 
which are covered by every tide, 

The ſmall grained ſand is moſt ſud- 
den in its operation, and is therefore 
beſt for the tenant who is only to take 
three or four crops; but the coarſe or 
Jarge-grained' ſand is much better for 
the landlord, as the good it does laſts 
many years. 

Where the ſand is dredged out of 
the (ea, it is uſually twice as dear as 
where it is taken from the ſand banks, 

When the land has been well ma- 
nured with the large ſand, they take 
four crops of corn from it, and then 
lay it down for paſture for fix or ſeven 
years before they plough it again, The 
graſs is ſo good, that they commonly 
mow it for hay the firſt year; it 
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always [abounds very much with 
the white - lowered clover, + If the 
graſs grows but ſhort, it is the far- 
mer's intereſt to feed his cattle upon 
it, and it will turn to as good account 
this way, being very ſweet and rich, 
and making the cattle fat, and the 
— yield a very large quantity of 
milk, -- -- 0 
- SAP, A juice ſurniſned by the 
earth, and changed into the plant, 
conſiſting of foſſil, ſaline, atrial, and 
other particles from putrified animals, 
vegetables, cc. ; 
SARCOCOLLA, A concrete juice, 
brought from Perſia and Arabia, in 
ſmall, whitiſh, yellow grains, with a 
few of a reddiſh, and ſometimes of a 
deep red colour, mixed with them; 
the whiteſt tears are preferred, as be- 
ing the freſheſt: Its taſte is bitter, ac- 
companied with a dull kind of ſweet- 
neſs. This drug diſſolves in watery 
liquors, and appears to be chiefly of 
the gummy kind, with a ſmall admix- 
ture of reſinous matter, It is princi- 
pally celebrated for conglutinating 
wounds and vicers, à quality which 
neither this, or any other drug, has a 
juſt title to, It is an ingredient in the 
luis e ceruſſa c us, 4 
a It TH Bay. 
SATTIN FLOWER. See Hon zer 
SATYRION, See Docs ron Rs. 
SAUCE-ALONE. See HZ Der 
MusTARD, | 
SAVIN. See Jux Ira. This is a 
warm irritating aperient medicine, ca- 
pable of promoting ſweat, urine, and 
all the glandular ſecretions. The diſ- 
tilled oil is one of the moſt powerful 
emmenagogues, and is found of good 
ſervice in obſtructions of the uterus, or 
other viſcera, proceeding from a lax- 
ity and weakneſs of the veſſels, or a 


cold ſluggiſh indiſpoſition of the juices, 
SAVORY, [Saturcia.} A plant 
much cultivated in the kitchen-garden, 


and is of two ſorts, viz. ſummer and 
winter ſavory, the uſes of borh which 
are nearly the ſame, | ; 
The former is an annual plant, raiſed 
only. from its ſeed, which ſhould be 
ſown in the beginning of April, in a 
bed of looſe and light earth, If the 
plants are not intended to be removed, 
their ſeeds ſhould be ſcattered thinly ; 
but if they are to be tranſplanted, 
they may be ſown thicker, They 
my 
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muſt be kept clear from weeds, and 
are in other reſpects to be treated as 
marjoram, We 

Winter favory may be propagated 
from ſeeds ſown at the ſame time as 
thoſe of the ſummer ſort; or by ſlips 
off its roots, for theſe are perennial, 
and willlaſt ſeveral years; but as they 
do not put forth equally tender or well. 
furniſhed ſhoots = they are grown 
old, the beſt way 1s to raiſe a ſupply 
of young plants every other year. The 
lips of the winter ſavory will ſoon 
take root and flouriſh; and they, as 
well as the plants of this ſpecies raiſed 
from ſeed, will endure the greateft cold 
of our winters, and have the moſt a- 
romatic ſmell and taſte, when they 
are planted in a poor and dry ſoil, 
Wet ground is very apt to render them 
mouldy, and conſequently make them 
rot. Mr, Miller has noticed ſome of 
theſe plants growing upon the top of 
an old wall, where they were fully ex- 
poſed to the cold, and they there ſur- 
vived ſuch ſevere froſis as killed moſt 
of thoſe 'of the ſame kind that were 
planted in the ground. 

The winter favory flowers in June, 
and the ſummer ſavory in July ; but 
the ſeed of hoth ripen in the autumn, 
and at no great diſtance of time from 
each other. 15 

SANDERS, [Santalum.] There are 
three ſpecies of this wood, the white, 
the yellow, and the red. The firſt is 
of little value; the ſecond has a plea- 
ſant ſmell, and à bitteriſh aromatic 
taſte, and though but little regarded 
might be applied to valuable purpoſes, 
The red is principally uſed as a co- 
louring drug. 

SAW-WORT, ——— There 
are ſeveral ſpecies of this plant propa- 
gated in the gardens, and growing 
wild, ſome annual and ſome peren- 
nial; the former are propagated by 
ſeeds, and the latter by parting their 
roots, 

- SAXIFRAGE, (Saxifrage.] The 
common white ſaxifrage grows natu- 
rally in moſt parts of England. The 
roots of this plant are like grains of 
corn, of a reddiſh colour without, 
from which-ariſe kidney-ſhaped hairy 
leaves, ſtanding upon pretty long foot- 
ſtalks, The ftalks are thick, a foot 
high, hairy, and furrowed ; theſe branch 
put from the bottom, and have a few 


. 
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ſmall leaves like thoſe below, which 
fit cloſe to the talk ; the flowers ter- 
minate the ſtalk, growing in ſmall 
cluſters: they have five ſmall white 
petals, inclofing ten ſtamina and the 
two {tyles, roots and leaves of. 
this plant are uſed in medicine. 

There are many ſpecies of this plant 
cultivated in the gardens, and growing 
naturally in England; among them is 
reckoned the None-ſo-pretty, or Lon- 
don-Pride, They are all cultivated by 
parting the roots, or by off-ſets, 

Burnt Saxir AGE. [ Pimpinella.] 
There are three ſorts principally no- 
ticed by medical writers, 1. The large 
or white ſaxifrage. 2, Two others 
ſmaller; but they all ſeem to be poſ- 
ſeſſed of the ſame qualities, and to 
differ only in external appearance : and 
even in this, their difference is ſo in- 
conſiderable, that Linnæus has joined 
them into one, under the general 
name of pimpineila. Our college, in- 
ſtead of the firſt, which has been ge- 
nerally underſtood as the officinal ſort, 
allow either of the others (which are 
more common) to be uſed promiſcu- 
oufly, © 

The roots of pimpinella have a 
grateful, warm, very pungent taſte, 
which is entirely extracted by reQified 
ſpirit; in diſtillation, the menſtruum 
ariſes, leaving all that it had taken up 
from the root united into a pungent 
aromatic ren. This root promiſes, 
from its ſenſible qualities, to be a me- 
dicine of confiderable utility, though 
little regarded in common practice; 
the only officinal compoſition in which 
it is an ingredient, is the pulvjs a 
compoſitus. Stahl, Hoffman, and oth 
German phyſicians, are extremely fond 
of it, and recommend it as an excel- 
lent ſtomachic, reſolvent, detergent, di- 
uretic, diaphoretic, and alexipharmac. 
They frequently gave it, and not with- 
out ſucceſs, in ſcerbutic and cutaneous 
diſorders, foulneſs- of the blood and 
Juices, tumours and obſtructions of 
the glands, and diſeaſes proceeding 
from a deficiency of the fluid ſecre- 
tions in general, Boerhaave directs 
the uſe of this medicine in aſthmatic 
and hydropic'caſes, where the ſtrong- 
eſt reſolvents are indicated ; the form 
he prefers is a watery infuſion ;. but 
the ſpirituous tincture poſſeſſes the 
virtues of the root in much greater 

Ppz perſection. 
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perfection. There is another ſpecies 
of pimpinella called nigra, from. its 
root being externally of a bright black 
colour, whilſt thoſe of the foregoing 
ſorts are whitiſh; this is remarkable 
for its yielding an eſſential oil of a 
blue colour, It grows wild in ſome 
arts of Germany, Swiſſerland, &c. 
and is now and then met with in our 
gardens, | | 
Golden Sax1yFRAGE, [Chryſoſplenium, ] 
There are two ſorts, one with alter- 
nate, and the other with oppoſite 
leaves. Theſe two plants are found 
wild in ſeveral parts of England, but 
eſpecially the firſt, upon marſby ſoils 
and bogs, as alſo in moſt ſhady woods, 
and are ſeldom propagated in gardens, 
where, if any perſon have curioſity to 
cultivate them, they muſt be E 
in very moiſt ſhady places, otherwiſe 
they will not thrive, They flower jn 
March and April, | 
— Meadow SAXIFRAGE, See Hog's 
Fenxzi, | 

SCAB, A diſeaſe incident to 
chiefly occaſioned by a tedious length 
of wet weather, 
imagine, ſays Mr. Veſey, (your 
readers will not be diſpleaſed if I 
ſhould, with your aſſiſtance, commu- 
nicate to them a remedy for this diſ- 
order, which I have ſeveral times 
tried, and almoſt always found to an- 
Twer extremely well. hy 

„% Some men, whom I have known 
to breed and feed a great number of 
ſheep, have been groſsly miſtaken in 
their comprehenſion of the nature of 
thisdiftemper, which they raſhly judged 
to be merely cutaneous; whereas, when 
a ſheep has the ſcab, the blood is al- 
ways more or leſs affected by it; there- 

re the outward applications, which 
are in general alone reſorted to for a 
cure, do for the moſt part more hurt 
than good, by driving in the eruption, 
and making it fix on the internals, 
thereby occaſioning the death of the 
r * 

„% Now the true way to treat this 
diſorder is, firſt to give the animal 


ſomething inwardly to drive out the 
uption; then comes, with propriety, 
the outward application, which com- 
pletes the cure by killing the ſcab, 
When a farmer has any of his 
ock afflicted with the ſcab, let him 
ttend to the directions which follow : 
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« Take a gallon of ſoft well or pond 
water, whictr divide into two equal 
parts; in one of theſe parts diſſolve 
eight ounces. of old hard ſoap; to 
which, when it is diſſolved, add two 
ounces of ſpirits of hartſhorn, and ſe- 
ven ounces of common ſalt, with four 
ounces of roll brimſtone, beat to a 
fine powder and ſiſted; then take the 
other part of the water, in which put 
two ounces of toBacco leaf; and one 
of white hellebore root; boil this ſe- 
cond part till you have a ſtrong infu- 
ſion, after. which ſtrain it clear from 
the leaves and roots, 

„When you have got thus far in 
the proceſs, take that part of the wa- 
ter, firſt mentioned, and ſet it over 
the fire ; let it boil for about half an 
hour, keeping it continually ſtirring 
with a wooden ladle during that time ; 
in the mean time heat again the other 
parts in which the tobacco and helle- 
e were infuſed, and when it is hot, 
mix the two parts gradually together 
over the fire, keeping the mixture 
continually ſtirring till it is taken off 
the fire, which ſhould be in about a 
quarter of an hour; when it is quite 
cold, let jt be put into a ſtone bottle, 
in order to its being kept in a cool 
place for uſe, 
Then take four quarts of new 
ale or beer; put into it twelve ounces 
of c n ſalt, two ounces of bay 
ſalt, and eight ounces of powdered ni- 
tre, together with twelve ounces of 
pounded roll brimſtone; ſet them o- 
ver a gentle fire, and when the ale 
boils, take off the ſcum ; let it boil 
for about half an hour; after which 
ſet it by till it is cold, and-put it into 
a ſtone bottle for uſe, 
When you are fo far prepared, 
take one quart of ale, ſet it on the 
fire; mix into it by degrees, three 
ounces of flour of brimſtone; when 
it is juſt ready to boil take it off the 
fire, and let it ſtand to cool; and 
when it is only blood-warm, give this 
quantity inwardly to three ſheep, 
which is to be repeated every ſecond 
day till they have had three doſes, 
This will drive out the diſorder, when 
the firſt mixture is to be rubbed on 
the diſtempered- parts; and: two days 
afterwards the ſecond, and ſo alter - 
nately for about eight or ten days, till 
the cure is effected: Sometimes two 
3 rpbbings 
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rubbings will be ſufficient. I muſt 
obſerve, that all theſe mixtures will 
be beſt boiled in well glazed earthen 
or iron pots,” 

« The two greateſt enemies the 
ſheep,” ſays another ingenious gen- 
tleman, * or at leaſt their wool (which 
is the moſt valuable part of them) 
have, are the ſcab and fly, I believe 
they deſtroy more wool than all the 
other diſeaſes incident to that animal, 

«© Mr, Veſey has given us an ap- 
proved remedy for the-fcab, and at the 
ſame time enters ſomewhat into the 
nature — the diſtemper. For my own 
part, I have not preſumption enough 
to look into firſt cauſes; ſecondary 
ones are all ] aim at; I always took 
nature to be a wiſe inſtructor, and the 
ſureſt guide; but if we will hobble 
out of the way ourſelves, ſhe is not 
to blame, 

agree with Mr, Veſey, that in 
this, and every other diſtemper a ſheep 
labours under, the blood is. more or 
leſs affected and diſturbed ; which diſ- 
turbance, if I am not miſtaken, the 
faculty call a fever; therefore it muſt 
be always conſidered, that a fever is 
no more than a firuggle of nature to 
get rid of ſome enemy in the blood, 
by throwing it out by ſome of the our- 
lets of the body, namely, by ſweat, 


urine, or ſtool ; or upon the ſurface - 


of the ſuin; and then ſhe ſeems to 
ſay, I have thrown the diſtemper out 
to your view, and there deſtroy it by 
proper applications, | 

« It ſurely is not ſcab until it is 
thrown out upon the ſkin ; and when 
it is thrown out, what avails giving 
internal remedies, to do that which 
nature has done before ? If it be out, 
there's your ' ailment; and I think, 
it is an axiom in phyſſe, that when 
a diſtemper is once known, it is 
half cured; if it is only coming out, 
my advice would be, not to diſturb 
nature, who is always acting for our 
good, in a wiſer and better manner 
than we can do ourſclves ; ſhe ſome. 
times, indeed, is too weak for her of- 
fice, and ſometimes too ſtrong; in the 
one caſe ſhe is to be properly afſified, 
and in the other, prudently reſtrained ; 
and when we do rgore or leſs, the ef- 
fects are generally fatal, I hope this 
will ſatisfy Mr, Veſey, that he is not 
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altogether in the right, any more than 
his neigtibours. 

% To cure an illneſs with a few 

medicines, is as commendable, as to 
ſay a great deal in a few words, One 
great obſtacle to Mr. Veſey's treat- 
ment of ſheep with ſcab, is its being 
too compound, troubleſome, and la- 
borious, ſetting aſide the expence, and 
where there are à great number of 
ſheep, hardly to be practiſed. I would 
have all remedies for the ailments 
of ſheep be as fimple as poſſible; 
and to be obtained and prepared 
with as little trouble; for certain [ 
am, when it is otherwiſe, many 
will let their flocks go neglected, 
or at beſt leave them to à flovenly 
ſhepherd, who knows very little of the 
matter; and when clip-day comes, 
when the poor creatures are out of 
their wool, (if they had any on before) 
what a ſight preſents itſelf to view 
moſt part of their ſkins being one 
continued ſcab, and other parts eat 
quite through, and deep into the fleſh, 
by the maggot: This I have ſeen at 
clip-day, and may (peak it; but what 
muſt I alledge it was owing to? Sorry 
am I to ſay, to the over credulity of 
the maſter, who thought he had a 
ſhepherd who knew every thing; but 
the event proved the contrary. 
« Yon muſt not be ſurprized when 
I ſay, what will deſtroy the fly will 
alſo cure the ſcab, with little or ne 
alterations; mercury is a mortal foe 
to both; and the reraedy for the fly is 
as follows : 

„% Take of corrofive ſublimate, half 
an ounce; diſſolve it in to quarts of 
rain water; to which add a gill of i- 
rits of turpentine : This is the whole 
of it, which muſt be uſed in the fol» 
lowing manner: 

When the ſheep is ſtruck, the 
ſhepherd muſt make a circle round | 
maggots with ſome of the water, by 
dropping it out of a bottle; this pre? 
vents them getting away, for they 
will not come near the water; the 
he muſt ſhred or open the woot within 
the circle, and drop a few drops of the 
water among them, and rub them a» 
bout with his finger, and there leave 
them, for they will all die preſently, 

« I ſpeak this from my own certain 
knowledge, and many others in this 


pat 
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part of the country (Iſle of Ely) can 
do the ſame, 
To a quart of the above water I 
add a pint of the fimple lime-water of 
ne London Diſpenſatory; and I de- 
clare it from experience, there is no 
more certain cure for the ſcab than it; 
I am fure it is the eleaneſt, the ſooneſt 
prepared,. and when ſo, the cheapeſt ; 
which are an inducement, I think, 
ſuſticient to have every countryman 
make uſe of it,” Muſeum Ruſticum, 
vol, ii, p. 369. „55 

- SCABIOUS. The name of a flow- 
ering ſhrub- cultivated in moſt pleaſure 
gardens, 

All the ſhrubby ſorts of ſcabious 
way be propagated by cuttings, which 
may be taken off during any of the 
fummer months, and ſhould be planted 

in a ſhady border, and duly watered in 
dry weather, which will promote their 
raking root; and then they may be 
potted and placed in a ſhady ſituation, 
till they have taken new root, after 
Which time they may be placed a- 
mongtit other hardy exotic plants, in a 
Heltered ſituation, where they may re- 
main until the end of October, when 
they muſt be moved into ſhelter, In 
me favourable ſeafons theſe plants 


will produce good ſeeds in England, 


H that the plants may be raiſed from 
theſe, by ſowing them in an open bor- 
der of light earth about the middle of 
March; and if the fpring ſhould prove 
very dry, it will be neceſſary to water 
the ground now-and-then, which will 
forward the vegetation of the ſeed, ſo 
that the plants will appear in about 
three weeks after the ſeeds are fown, 
When they come up, they muſt be 
kept clear from weeds, and in dry 
weather duly watered; and when they 
_ are ſtrong enough to tranſplant, they 
Mould be planted in pots, and ma- 
naged in the ſame manner as thofe 
plants which are propagated by cut- 
tings. Fo, 
All the forts of fcabious continue a 
Jong time in flower, for which they 
are regarded; for there is no very great 
beauty in many of their flowers; but 
as moſt of the hardy ſorts produce 
flowers near three months ſucceſſively, 
fo they may be allowed a place in the 
borders of large gardens, becauſe they 
require very little. care to cultivate 
en. And as the thrubby kinds con- 
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tinue in ſtower moſt part of the year, 
ſo they make an agreeable variety a- 
mongſt hardy exotie plants in the 
winter, | | | 
SCAMMONY, I Scaommonium; ] 
Scammony is a concrete juice extracted 
from- the roots of a large climbing 
plant growing in the Aſiatic Turkey, 
Fhe beſt comes from Aleppo, in light, 
ſpongy maſſes, eafily friable, of a ſhi- 
ning aſh colour verging to black; 
when powdered, of a light grey or 
whitiſh colour: An inferior ſort is 
brought from Smyrna, in more com- 
pact ponderous pieces, of a darker co- 
lour, and full of ſand and other impu- 
rities, This juice is chiefly of the re- 
fnous kind: rectiſied ſpirit diſſolves 
five ounces out of fix, the remainder 
is a mucilaginous ſubſtance mixed with 
droſs: proof ſpirits totally diſſolve it, 
the impurities only being left, It has 
a faint unpleaſant ſmell ; and a bitter - 
iſh, ſomewhat acrimonious taſte, 
Scammony is an efficacious and 
ſtrong purgative. Some have con- 
demned it as unſaſe, and laid ſundry 
iN qualities to its charge; the principal 
of which is, that its operation is uncer- 
tain,a full doſe proving ſometimes ine · 
ſectual, whilſt at others a much ſmaller 
one occaſions dangerous hypercatharſes 
This difference however is owing en- 
tirely to the different circumſtances of 
the patient, and not to any ill quality, 
or irregularity of operation, of the me- 
dicine; where the inteſtines are lined 
with an exceſſive load of mucus, the 
ſcammony paſſes through, without ex- 
erting itſelf upon them; where the 
natural mucus is deficient, a ſmall} 
doſe of this or any other refinous ca- 
thartic, irritates and inflames, Many 
have endeavoured to abate the force of 
this drug, and correct its imaginary. 
virulence, by expoſing it to the fume 
of ſulphur, diſſolving it in acid juices, 
and the like; but this could do no 
more than dettroy as it were a part of 
the medicine, without making any al- 
teration in the reſt. Scammony in 
ſubſtance, judiciouſly managed, ſtands 
not in need of any corrector; if tritu- 
rated with ſugar or with almonds, 
as is frequently recommended for 
other reſinous purgatives, it becomes 
ſufficiently ſafe and mild in operation, 
It may likewiſe be conveniently diſ- 
ſolved, by trituration, in a ſtrong de- 
coelſog 
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coction of liquorice, and then poured 
off from the feces. The college of Wir- 
temberg aſſures us, that by this treat- 
ment it becomes mildly purgative, 
without being attended with gripes, 
or other inconveniencies; and that it 
likewiſe proves inoffenfive to the pa- 
late. The common doſe of ſcammony 
is ſrom three to twelve grains. 
SCORDIUM, Sew Hater GEAMAN- 
DER, 


ScorPion-Gaass, Se Carne» 
FILLAR, " 
SCORZONERA, See Vipers-Grass. 


SCRATCHES, A diſtemper inci- 
dent to the heels of horſes, {1 

It has ſo much affinity with the 
greaſe, and is ſo often a-concomitant 
with that diſeaſe, that the method of 
curing the ſcratches may be ſelected 
from that article. 

The parts affected ſhould be firſt co- 
vered with the linſeed and turnip 
poultice, having a little common tur- 
pentine added to relax the veſſels; the 
green ointment may then be applied 
to promote the diſcharge, when the 
ſcratches may be dried up with the 
ointments and waſhes recommended 
in that article, 

It is beſt afterwards to keep the 
heels ſupple, and ſoftening with cur- 
riers dubbing, which 'is made-of oil 
and tallow, This will keep the hide 
from cracking, and be as good a pre- 
ſervative as it is to leather; and by 
ufing it often before exerciſe, will pre- 
vent the ſcratches, if care be taken to 
waſh the heels with warm water, 
when the horſe comes in, When they 
prove obſtinate, and the ſores are deep, 
uſe the following; but if any cavities 
or hollow places are formed, they 
ſhould firſt be laid open, for no foun- 
dation can be laid for healing, till you 
can dreſs to the bottom. | 

Take Venice turpentine: four oun- 

ces, quickſilver one ounce; in- 
corporate well together by rub- 
bing ſome time, and then add ho- 
ney and ſheep's ſuet, of each two 
ounces. | | 

Anoint with this once or twice a 
day; and if the horſe is full or fleſhy, 
you mult bleed and purge; and if the 
blood is in a bad tate, the alteratives 
muſt be given to rectiſy it. 

SCULL-CAP. [Scutellaria,] There 
are ſeveral ſpecies of this plant grow- 
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ing in differert parts of Europe an 
America, They are all propagated 
by ſeeds, | | 

SCURVY-GRASS. [| Coohlearia. ] 
Scurvy-graſs is a pungent ſtimulating 
medicine; capable of diſſolving viſcid 
juices, opening obſtructions of the 
viſcera. and the more diſtant glands, 
and promoting the fluid ſecretionsz 
it is particularly celebrated in fcurvies, 
and is the principal herb employed in 
theſe kinds of diſorders in the northern 
countries, It is propagated by ſowing 
ſeeds in July in a moiſt Mady ſpot of 
ground, The Sea Scurvy-Graſs is alfo 
uſed in medicine; but this grows in 
in the ſalt-marſhes in Kent and Eflex, 
where the ſalt water overflows it almoſt 
every tide, and can rarely be made ts 

ow in a garden, or at leaſt to laſt 

onger there than one year; but it be- 
ing eaſily gathered in the places before 
mentioned, the markets are ſupplied 
from thence by the herb-women, who 
make it their buſineſs to gather herbs. 

The little Welch ſcurvy-graſs is a 
biennial plant, and may be preſerved 
is a garden, if planted in a ſtrong ſoil 
and ſhady ſituation, This plant grows 
plentifully in Muſcovy. as alſo in Da- 
vis's Streights, 

SCY THE, S$1Tas, or Sun, The 
inſtrument uſed in mowing, being a 
crooked blade joined at right-angles 
to a long pole, 

SEA BUCK THORN, See Se © 
Buck THORN. 

SEAGRIM, See Racworr., 

SEAM. Tallow, greaſe, hog's-Lard. 

SAM of Corn, A quarter, or eight 
— 7 D 

Szan of Weed, A horſe- load of 
wood, # 
SEARCHER, See BoaR. 

SEAVES. Rutſhes. , : 

SEAVY Ground, Ground over-rua 
with ruſhes, | 

SEEN, the product of a plant, where- 
by the ſpecies is propagated, 

The choice of the ſeed intended 
to be ſowed is an object of greater im. 
pony than many farmers ſeem to 

magine. It is not ſufficient that the 
fineſt grains be choſen for this purpoſe, 
unleſs they are likewiſe very 

Such wheat is not difficult to be had 


from land cultivated according to the 


principles of the new huſbandry ; bue 
we ſeldom And corn entirely free from 
| leeds 
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ſeeds of weeds when it had been raiſed 
in the common way. 

It is natural to ſuppoſe, that the 

ains of tinted and ſickly corn neceſ- 

rily partake of the weakly diſpoſition 
of the plant which-produced them, and 
that their productions cannot be ſo 
fine as thoſe which grow from the feeds 
of ſtrong and healthy plants. For this 
reaſon Mr, Tull adviſes to take the feed 
corn from a richer ſoil than that in 
which jt is to be ſowed, and rather from 
ground in perſect tilth, than from land 
which has been leſs carefully cultiva- 
ted. This ſeems to be very right (tho 
the contrary opinion is almoſt gene- 
rally received) becauſe more may rea» 
ſonably be expected from the produc- 
tions of a fine good ſeed, full of vi- 
gour and well conditioned, than from 
@ poor weak plant. 

M. de Chateauvieux, who often 
ſowed with no other intention than 
merely to try, for the benefit of man- 
kind, at what time, in what manner, 
and what condition, it is beſt to ſow 
wheat, found that this grain ſprouted 
pretty well.everi when ſowed ſo green 
that it had not yet loſt its-milky qua- 
liry ; but thinks it much more adviſe- 
able to ſow none bat what is thoroughly 
ripe ; becauſe the ſeed has then at- 
tained its full perfection, from whence 
we may moſt certainly expect the beſt 

and ſtrongeſt plants, 
The wheat, ſays he, which has 
been reaped in a warm dry year, ſeems 
to me fitter for ſowing, than that 
which has been gathered in a cold wet 
ſeaſon: for in ſuch a time as this laſt, 
all the productions of the earth are leſs 
good; their taſte is leſs ſavoury ; and 
as that corn in particular in which 
there is moſt moiſture, is moſt difficult 
to keep, I infer from thence that the 
formation of its grain muſt be leſs 
perfect, I ſhould therefore prefer wheat 
a year old, provided the year it was 
gathered in was warm and dry, to that 
which may have been juſt gathered in 
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where the very ſmalleſt profits, the 
Thoſe ſmall articles, often repeated, 
make large ſums in-the long run, and 
are a real gaia. 
„Another thing of conſe- 
quence firft made known to me by 
chance, but fince confirmed by re- 
peated experiments always attended 
with the ſame ſucceſs, I ſtrongly re- 
commend as extremely ſerviceable to 
the firſt ſprouting of the ſeed, In my 
experimental ſowings, I commonly 
uſed wheat taken from the in the 
granary ; and likewiſe frequently, corn 
picked out of the ears the moment be- 
fore I ſowed it. I counted exactly 
the grains of both ſorts, and ſuppoſe 
that few. will think there could be any 
difference in their productions, Yet 
I found a confiderable one. What 
was picked out of the ears always roſe 
extremely well; ſcarce'a grain of it 
ever miſſed; whereas numbers of 
thoſe which were taken from the heap, 
never ſprouted at all. I did not per- 
ceive this difference at firſt ; but at 
laſt it ſtruck me. I relate the fat as 
it is, without ding to account 
for the cauſe of this difference, which 
would lead me into too long a digreſ- 
Hon, The experiment itſelf. be of 
real uſe, by ſhewing us, that inſtead 
of thraſhing the wheat intended for 
ſeed at any time, without diſtinction, 
it ought, not to be thraſhed till a very 
few days, at moſt two or three, before 
it is ſowed, A few hands will be able 
to ſupply the ſeeds-men with as much 
as they will want: nor will this me- 
thod, which may be a means of ſaving 
ſomewhat in the ſeed, be attended 
with any extraordinary expence, 
Perhaps too this practice may be 
attended with a very valuable advan- 
tage, I have not-yet made the trials 
neceſſary to ſatisfy myſelf of what I 
imagine; but my defire to be of ſer- 
vice to the public induces me to men- 
tion it, that the lovers of agriculture 


too rainy a ſeaſon z for the ſame reaſon, may reflect upon it, and try ſuch 
J always -chooſe for ſowing, wheat of experiments as will clear up my con- 


my high grounds, rather than that 
which has been produced in flats, The 
benefit accruing from all this care 
may, perhaps, not be extremely great; 
but at the ſame time it does not coſt 
any thing, Let us do in Agriculture 
what is done in all manufactures, 


jectures. 

« Thraſhing the ſeed only juſt before 
it is ſowed may poſſibly, in ſome mea- 
ſure, or perhaps entirely, prevent the 
cauſe of ſmut in wheat, By this 1 
mean, that the ſeed which has not been 
mixed with ſmutty corn, or any way 

inſected 
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mixed with ſmutty corn, or any way 
infected by its black powder, will be 
exempt from that diſtemper. Not that 
J take black powder to be abſolutely 
the original cauſe of this diſtemper in 
corn; but I believe it is very capable 
of communicating it to grains which 
are ſound, 

« That nothing may be neglected 
which can be of any ſervice to the 
ſeed, great care-ought to be taken in 
thraſhing the corn, eſpecially in the 
manner that buſineſs is commonly 
performed, with flails, upon the barn 
floor: for a great number of grains 
are frequently fo much bruiſed thereby, 
that it is impoſſible they ſhould ever 
grow, If the wheat thus thraſhed for 
ſeed is not thoroughly dry and hard, 
the miſchief is ſtill greater; much 
more of it being then abſolutely cruſhed 
by the flail, 

As Towing in drills requires leſs 
ſeed than is uſed in the common me- 
thod, it will be the eafier to execute 
there an operation which might be too 
long. and troubleſome for ſo great a 
quantity as is uſed in the old way. 
The method which I adviſe, and which 
1 have practiſed, is this. Let one or 
two beams, two feet and a half, or 
three feet thick, be laid a-croſs the 
barn floor: let the thraſhers ſtand on 
each fide of the beam, and take out 
of looſe ſheafs of wheat, one of which 
ſhoule be placed behind every man, a 
handful at a time, and give it two or 
three ſtrokes againſt the beam, This 
will bring out a great deabÞof grain, 
which is to be reſerved for ſeed, The 
ears thus ſhaken may be bundled u 
again, and afterwards thraſhed ou 
with the fail, for other uſes, This 
method-is not ſo tedious as ſome may 
imagine: we are ſure that not a grain 
is bruiſed ; and thoſe are the moſt per- 
fect which drop out thus, I think I 
may compare this operation with what 
is done in the making of wine, where 
the firſt running is always the higheſt 
flavoured and beſt.“ | 

Another excellent way to ſeperate 
the fulleſt, and conſequently heavieſt 
grains, which are undoubtedly the 
firteſt for ſeed, from thoſe which are 
of leſs value for that purpoſe, and at 
the ſame time to clear them from many 
ſeeds of weeds, is, to make a ſtout 

Vor. II. | 
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man, with a broad wooden ſhovel, 
throw the corn with all his force to- 
wards an oppoſite corner of the barn, 
or rather a large boarded hall, which 
erally is fitteſt for this work- 1 
the light, ſmall, ſhrivelled grain, unfic 
for ſowing, and the ſeeds of cockle, 
darnel, &c. not being ſo heavy as the 
ſound ſolid corn, will fall ſhort, and 
lie neareſt to the man who throws. 
them ; while ſuch as are large, plump, 
and weighty, out-flying all the reſt, 
are ſeparated widely, and may eafily 
be gathered up, Experience will ſhew 
the vaſt advantages of fowing ſeed thus 
choſen, © PREY 
The uſe of ſteeps was introduced 
very early into huſbandry, not only as 
a means of preſerving corn from f 
ral diſtempers to which it is ſubje@, 
but alſo with a view to render the ſeed 
more fruitful, That ſome of them have 
ſometimes anſwered the former of theſe 
intentions is undeniable: but with re- 
gard to the latter, much ſtronger and 
oftner repeated evidences than any that 
have 12 produced, are ſtill wanted 
to confirm their boaſted efficacy. We 
ſhall however give a conciſe account 
of ſome of the moſt famous of both 
kinds ; with this previous obſervation, 
that even ſuch of them as have not 
ſucceeded in ſome caſes, through cauſes 
perhaps unknown to us, may poſſi 
do well in others, when tried wi 
foper judgment, and attention, Ex- 
periments of this kind ſhould” by all 
means be continued on 'a double ac- 
count; firſt, to take off a prejudice 
which ſeems to gain ground, though 
it be not founded on any rational prin- 
ciple; and next, to be well aſfured 
whether theſe preparations do, or do 
not, produce any ſenſible effect. Ex- 
periments ſeldom prove uſeleſs to care- 
ful accurate obſervers, If they do not 
always anſwer the end propoſed, they 
at leaſt ſometimes lead the way to o- 
ther important diſcoveries, 
The Romans had their lees of oil, 
decoQion of cypreſs leaves, Juice of 
houſe-leek, &c, on which they” have 
beſtowed full as much commendation 
as they merit, Lord Bacon ſeems to 
have been the firſt who paid any at- 
tention to this ſabje& in England : but 
he has only pointed out the path to 
others: nor do I know any author 
UT oO who 
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who has yet given us a ſet of experi- 
ments with this view, long enough 
continued abſolutely to determine 
what effects ſome kind of ſteeps may 
have towards rendering grain more 
fruitful, 

With regard to the ſeeds of plants 
ſown in the kitchen-garden, all of them 
ſhould be gathered -in dry weather, 
when there is not any moiſture upon 
them; and the beſt way to preſerve 
them is, to hang them up in bags, in 
a dry room, where vermin cannot 
come at them, The temperature of 
this place ſhould be moderate; leſt 
either too much warmth, or a too 
ſtrong current of air, ſhould make 
them dry, and conſequently decay, 
ſooner than they would otherwiſe do: 
and at the ſame time care muſt be ta- 
ken not to exclude the air totally from 
chem; it having been repeatedly ex- 
perienced, that ſeeds kept long in bot- 
tles cloſely ſtopped have entirely loft 
the power of growing. They will 
keep longeſt in their pods, when they 
can be ſo laid up, becauſe thoſe cover- 
ings not only defend them from the in- 
Juries of the outward air, but, ſo long 
as they are not disjoined from them, 
continue to ſupply them with a degree 
of nouriſhment which helps to main- 
tain them in a plump ſtate, fit for ve- 
getation, The ſeed of all ſoft fruits, 
ſuch as cucumbers, melons, &c, are 
of courſe excepted from this generat 
rule; for they muſt be well cleanſed 
from their ſurrounding pulp, the rot- 
ting of which would otherwiſe ſoon 
corrupt them, Thoſe of melons in 

articular, are ſo far benefited by be- 
ing kept in a warmer ftate than would 


ſuit any others, that the plants pro- 


duced from them are thereby rendered 
the leſs luxuriant, and therefore more 
fruitful : for which reaſon it is that 
many people carry them in an inner 
pocket of their breeches for fix weeks 
or two months before they ſow them, 
in order to exhale part of their moi. 
ſture; and in effect, this will weaken 
them as much as two years keeping 
them in the common way. 


Thoſe ſeeds which ſwim upon the 


ſurface of water, when they are put to 
that trial of their goodneſs, ſhould be 
rejected for ſowing; becauſe, though 
many of them will grow, they never 
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produce ſo good plants, or ſo fine fruit, 
as the fuller, plumper, and more per- 
fe& ones, which fink to the bottom. 
The age at which it is beſt to ſow 
the ſeeds of the plants before treated 
of, and the time to which they will 
keep good, are thus aſcertained by 
Mr, Miller, after many years experi- 
ence and very accurate obſervation ;— 
The feeds of aſparagus, baſil, beans, 
beet, borage, capſicum, carrots, ce- 
leri, chervil, creſſes, endive, fennel, 
finocchia, hyflop; kidney-beans, la- 
vender, leeks, lentils, marjoram, ma- 
rigolds, onions, parſley, parſneps, 
peas, purſlain, radiſhes, ſavory, ſkir- 
rets, ſpinnage, thyme, and turneps, 
are beſt ſown the firſt ſpring after they 
have been ſaved; and indeed many of 
them will not grow if they are kept 
longer. K. 
Thoſe of cabbages, colliflowers, en- 
dive, lavender, lettuce, muſtard, and 
ſorrel, will not be the worſe for k 
ing two years, if they are well pre- 
ſerved; though all of theſe are equally 
good ſor uſe the firſt year. 
The ſeeds of cabbages, cucum 


lettuces, melons, and ſavoys, wi 


grow very well at the end pf three 
years, if they have been properly ſaved 
and kept. Some of them, and parti- 
cularly thoſe of cucumbers and melons, 
are generally reckoned beſt when 
they are three years old; becauſe, 
when they are new, the plants, pro- 
duced by them will grow tod vigorous, 
and yield but a ſmall quantity of fruit. 
However, none. of theſe ſeeds ſhould 
be kept longer than four or five years, 
though they will grow at the end of 
nine or ten: but then their plants will 
be weak, and their fruit ſmall, 

The ſeeds of fennel will frequently 
remain in the earth a whole year, eſpe- 
cially if they are ſown in the ſpring; 
ſo that whenever the plants do not 
come up the firſt year, the ground 
ſhould be left undiſturbed till the fol- 
lowing ſpring, except only keeping it 
clear from weeds, and the plants will 
then appear, 

SEEDLINGS. Young plants which 
have not been removed from the beds 
where they have been ſown. It is alſp 
uſed to difſtingviſh plants raiſed from 
ſceds from thoſe of the ſame kind 

| which 
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which have been propagated by layers 


or cuttings, 

SEED-LIP, SzxD-Lzea?, or Sz tD- 
Lor. A ſeed-baſket, or the veſſel in 
which the ſower carries his ſeed, in 
order to ſow it, 

SEELING, A term uſed by horſe-- 
dealers to imply the time when a horſe 
begins to have white eye-brows ; that 
is, when there grows on that part 
about the breadth of a farthing, a par- 
cel of white hair, mixed with thoſe of 
his natural colour, This is a mark of 
old age, a horſe never ſeeling before he 
is fourteen, and always before he is 
ſixteen years old, 

SELF - HEAL, [Prunella,] This 
plant grows wild in meadows and paſ- 
ture grounds,. and produces thick 
ſpikes of purpliſh flowers during the 
latter_ part of the ſummer, It has an 
herbaceous roughiſh taſte : and hence 
ſtands recommended in | 
and alvine fluxes: it has been princi- 

ally celebrated as a vulnerary, whence 
its name; and in gargariſms for aph- 
the, and inflammations of the fauces. 

It is eafily propagated by ſeeds 
ſown in autumn, There are ſeveral 
ſpecies brought from different parts 
of Europe and America, but all bardy 
enough to bear the open air of England. 

SEGGRUM. Ragwort. 

SEMBRADOR, an inſtrument uſed 
in Spain for ſowing corn. | 

SEMIFISTULAR Flowers, are thoſe 
whoſe upper part reſembles a pipe cut 
off obliquely. 

SEMIFLOSCULOUS Flowers, are 
thoſe whoſe petals are hollow in their 
lower part; but-in their upper flat, 
and continued in the ſhape of a tongue, 

SEMINARY, A ſeed plat, or place 
allotred for raiſing plants from ſeed, 
and keeping them till they are fit to 
be removed into the garden or nurſery, 

SENA, The leaves of a ſhrubby plant 
cultivated in Perſia, Syria, & Arabia; 
from whence they are brought, dried & 
picked from the ſtalks, to Alexandria 
in Egypt; and thence imported into 
Europe, They are of an oblong figure, 
ſharp pointed at the ends, about a 

uarter of an inch broad, and not a 

ull inch in length, of a lively yellow- 
iſh green colour, a faint not very diſa- 
reeable ſmell, and a ſubacrid, bitter- 
iſh, nauſeous taſte, Some inferior 
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ſorts are brought from Tripoli and 
other places: theſe may eaſily be dif. 
tinguiſhed by their being either nar- 
rower, longer, and ſharper pointed ; 
or larger, broader, and round pointed, 


with ſmall prominent veins ; or large . 


and obtuſe, of a freſh green colour, 
without any yellow caſt, | 

Sena is a very uſeful cathartic, ope- 
rating mildly, and yet effectually; and, 
ifjudicioſluy doſed and managed, rarely 
occafioning the ill conſequences which 
too frequently follow the exhibition 
of the ſtronger purges. The only in- 
conveniences complained of in this 
drug are, its being apt to gripe, and 
its nauſeous flavour, 

Baſtard SEN A. See Cas814, 

B ENA. SceBLADDER SENA, 

Fointed Padded SEMA, [ Coronilla, } 
This is a ſhrubby plant of which there 
are ſeveral ſpecies differing in height, 
ſome riſing about two feet from the 
ground, others trailing on the ground, 
and one riſing to the height of five or 
fix feet. Some are annuals, and others 
perennial, the latter as well as the for- 
mer are propagated by ſeeds, 

Scorpion 8x NA. Fointed Podded Sena. 

SENGREEN, Houſeleek, 

SENEKA ROOT, - Senecka, rat- 
tleſnake root ; the root of a ſpecies of 


polygala, which grows ſpontaneouſly 


in Virginia, and bears the winters of 
our own climate, This root is uſually 
about the thickneſs of the little finger, 
variouſly bent and contorted, and ap- 

rs as if compoſed of joints, whence 
it is ſuppoſed to reſemble the tail of 
the animal whoſe name it bears:'a 
kind of membranous margin runs on 
each ſide, the whole length of the Sor 
Its taſte is at firſt acid, afterwards 
very hot and pungent, 

This root is not at preſent much 
known in the ſhops. The 0 
Indians are ſaid to prevent the fatal 
effects which follow from the bite of 
the rattle-ſnake, by giving it inter 
nally ; and applying it externally ta 
the wound, It has of late been ſtrongly 
recommended- in pleuriſies, peripneu- 
monies, and other inflammatory diſ- 
tempers; in theſe caſes, Lemery, du 
Hamel, and Juffieu, experienced its 
good ſucceſs, (ſee the French memoirs 
tor the years 1738, 1739.) Its more 
immediate effeQs are of a diu- 

ret 
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retic, giaphoretic, and cathartic ; 
ſometimes it proves emetic : the two 
laſt: operations may be occaſionally 
prevented, by giving the root in ſmall 
doſes, along with aromatic fimple wa- 
ters, as that of cinnamon, The uſual 
doſe of the powder is thirty grains or 


more, | 
Some have likewiſe employed this 
root in hydropic caſes, and not with- 
out ſucceſs : Bouvart (in the memoirs 
above-mentioned, 1744.) relates ex- 
amples of its occaſioning a plentiful 
evacuation by ſtool, urine, and per- 
ſpiration, and by this means removing 
the diſeaſe, after the common diuretics 
and hydragogues had failed: where 
this medicine operates as a cathartic, 
it generally proves ſucceſsful: if it 
acts by liquifying the blood and juices, 
without occaſioning a due diſcharge, 
it mould either be abſtained from, or 
aſſiſted by proper additions. 
” Sr, HCA. This is brought 
from the coaſt of Guinea, and uſually 
mixed with, and commonly ſold in 
the ſhops'for Gum Arabic. 
SENSITIVE PLANT, {| Mineſs.] 
There are ſeveral kinds more or leſs 
irritable of this uncommon plant, na- 
tives of the Weſt-India iſlands, and 
the warmer parts of America ; ſome of 
them are annual, and others perennial, 
"They — the fame general manage · 
ment with other exotics of à warm 
climate; under this genus of plants 


are ranged the different - ſpecies of pi 


Acacia. 
© SEPTEMBER. The ninth month 
of the year, | Pd 
Products of the Kitchen-Garden, 
Cabbages, carrots, artichokes, parſ- 
neps, potatoes, ſhallots, onions, leeks, 
garlick, cellery, - endive, cabbage Jet- 
tuce of ſeveral ſorts, ſcorzonera, ſal- 
ſafy, muſhrooms, cucumbers for pick- 
ling, melons, kidney-beans, rounci- 
val peas, marrowfat peaſe, garden 
beans planted late, beets, turneps, ra- 
diſhes, large rooted parſley, black and 
white Spaniſh radiſhes, ſprouts from 
the early cabbage ſtalks; "and for 
ſoups, chervil, ſorrel, tomatos, gourds, 
ſquaſhes, burnet, 'cardoon, chard 
beets, parſley, origanum: as alſo 
thyme,” bafil, marjoram, hyſſop, win- 
ter · ſavory, and all ſorts of young ſal- 
jet herbs, £4 147 «985% 181 1 
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. Fruits in Prime, or yet lafling. 

Peaches; the rub. 4 
peach, belle-garde or gallande, roſ- 
ſanna, pourpree tardive, purple alberge, 
old Newington, teton de Venus, pavy 
ropal, admirable, monſtruous pavy of 
Pompone, Catharine, rambouillette, 
malacoton. | 

Plums; white pear plum, bonum 
magnum, green gage, feine claude, 
perdrigon, St, Catharine, and impera- 
trice, damſons, and bullace. 

Pears; poir de Prince, autumn ber- 
gamot, ſwiſs bergamot, brute bonne, 
beurre-rouge, Doyenne or St, Michael, 
verte-longuegy mouille bouche d'au- 
tomne, ſummer boncretien, rouſſelet 
de reins. $3 a 

Grapes; the chaſſelas, white muſ- 
cadine, red muſcadine, black, red, 
and white morillon, currant or corinth 
grape, parſley-leaved grape, black, 
ig Sie Mae abr; 
red hamburgh, black hamburgh, St. 
Peter or Heſperian grape, orleans, 
malmfſey, miller grape, damaſk grape, 
pearl grape, party-coloured grape, with 
ſome others. ; | 

Several ſorts of figs, walnuts, fi 
berts, hazle-nurs ; and, 'againſt north 
walls, ſome currants and morglla cher- 
ries, melons, quinces, medlars, laza- 
roles. 4 

Apples ; embroidered apple, pear- 
main, golden rennet, red calville, 
white calville, courpendu, aromatick 
ppin, rennet griſe, catſhead, quince 
apple, ſpice apple, with ſome others. 
In the bark · bed, the ananas, or pine- 
2 Plants in Flaver, g 

Annual ftock-gilliflowers, ſcabi- 
ouſes, ſweet ſultan, marvel of Peru, 
female balſamine, china pinks, Afri- 
cans, French -marigolds, ' hollyhocks, 
chryſanthemums, capſicums, lupines 
of ſeveral forts, ſweet-ſcented peas, 
Tangier peas, -double 'ptarmica or 
ſneet wort, true ſaffron, carthamus or 
baſtard ſaffron, autumnal crocuſes, 
cyclamens, colchicum, 'autumnal hy- 
acinth, aſters of ſeveral ſorts, five or 
fix ſorts of golden-rod, double fope- 
wort, double camomile; larkſpurs, 
tree primroſe, polyanthuſes, ſpider- 
wort, auriculas, ſaap-dragon, Venus 
looking-glaſs, Venus navelwort, candy 
tuft, China ſtarwort, ox-eye, helian- 
$54 4 „ VIS a2 themoms, 
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themums, heliotropium, lychniſes, 
campanulas, autumnal gentians, ſcar- 
let bean, oriental perſicaria, ſtramo- 
niums, ſolanums, alkekengi with large 
blue flowers, ſantoljnas, chryſocoma, 
chelone with white and red flowers, 
poliums, amaranthoides, xeranthe- 
mams, jaceas, oriental mallow, lava- 
tera, dwarf annual ſtock, ketmia veſi- 
carfa, ſeveral ſorts of ſun-flower, eli- 
chryfams, eupatoriums, hearts-eaſe, 
red garden valerian, catanance quo- 
rundam, ruyſchiana, rudbeckia, fil- 
phium, large blue aconite, wholſome 
wolſſbane, cerinthe, alyſſon fruticoſum, 
alyſſoides, dianthera, te- 
tragonotheca, monarda, ambroſià, old 
man's head pink, anoniſes two or three 
ſorts, ſchrophularias, dodartia, echi- 
ums, bugloſs of three or four, kinds, 
convolvulus of ſeveral forts, double 
and fingle Indian naſturtium, with 
ſome others, 

Hardy Trees and Shrubs noto in Flyer, 
Jaſmine, monthly roſe, mulk roſe, 
aſſionr flower, arbutus, pomegranate 

with double flowers, ſhrub cinquefoil, 

mallow tree, althæ frutex, ketmia ſy- 
riaca, lauruſtinus, honeyſuckle, ſcor- 
pion ſena, agnus caſtus, rhus of ſeve- 
ral ſorts, celaſtrus, medic fruteſ- 
cens, ſhrubby Sr, Johnſwort, Trea, 
clethra, kalmia, azalea, dwarf medlat 
from Crete, Spaniſh broom; Pocock's 
bladder ſena, hamamelis ſymphoricar- 

„ ciſtuſes, lucca broom, cytiſfus 

irſutus, tamariſk with ſome others. 

Medicinal Plants, which may now be ga- 

k thered for Uſe, © * b 
Calamus aromaticus, winter cherry, 

arum or cuckow-pintle roots, whol- 

ſome wolfſbane roots, barberry fruit, 
hemp ſeed, capſicum or Indian pep- 
per, baſtard ſaffron, cucumber ſeed, 
bitter vetch ſeed, fennel feed, fenugreek 
ſeed, aliſander ſeed, walnut fruit, let- 
tuce ſeed, lentil ſeed, lovage ſeed, 
3 ſeed, flax ſeed, hops, millet 
eed, ſweet fern ſeed, garden creſs ſeed, 
macedonian parſley feed, candy carrot 
ſeed, common parſley ſeed, radiſh ſeed, 
elderberries, ſavin, ſeſeli ſeed, flixweed 
ſeed, muſtard ſeed, nightſhade, golden- 

rod, | 8 

Plants now in Flower in the Green - Hou ſe 

; ard Stove, 

Oleanders with double and fingle 
flowers, colutea Æthiopica, amomum 
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Plinii, myrtles, tree candy tuſt, feabl- 
ous tree, houſeleck tree, ſeveral forts 
of ficoideſes, cotyledons; aloes, Indian 
fig, double naſturtium, Spaniſh jaſ- 
mine, azorian jaſmine, yellow Indian 


jaſmine, arabian jaſmine, polyanthuſes, 


Guernſey lily, belladonna lily, leonu- 
rus, cytiſos incanus, capers, granadil- 
las, ſenfitiye and humble plants, heli- 
otropium arboreſcens, amber tree, 
apocynums, lanranas of ſeveral ſorts, 
abutilons, fritilaria craſſa, carma indi- 
ca, bean caper, Indian arrow-root, 
African alcea, African grbundſel tree, 
indigo, palma chriſti, ſpurges, euphor- 
bium, phyfick nut, elichryſums, Fre- 
wia, papaw, turnera, ſtramoniums, 
dioſmas, chironia, anemonoſpermoſes, 
folanums, ſpartiums, dorlas, lotus 
hemorrhoidalis, cardinal's flower, caſ- 
ſias, ſena alexandrina, ſena ſpuris, 
ketmias, piercen, patictatiums, cri- 
num two ſorts, hemanthus, plume- 
ria, bauhinia, martynia, milleria, ce- 
ſtrums, belleborine, rauvolha, malpi- 
ghia, convolvuluſes, bafſella, alkekengi 
three or four ſorts, ſpigelia, oldenlah- 
dia, maurocenia, cliffortia, Lotus with 
black flowers, African wood Torrel, 
ornithogalum luteum, kleinia, ſaururus, 
anthericums, ginger, coſtus, ketupfe - 
ria, volkhameria, galingale, U'ayena, 
ruellias, barleria, ſweet- ſcented helio- 
trope from Peru, phylica, commelina, 
rondelitia, upright torch thiſtle, clutiag 
geraniums of ſeveral forts, arums, 
tournefortia, with ſome others. 
SEPTOIL, See ToxmzNTIE, 
SERMOUNTAIN, Se Lasti- 
worT, N 
' SERPENT's TONGUE, 5 Ab- 
DER'S TONGUE, 
" SERVICE TREE, [Sorbur The 
right ſervice tree is a tall and beautiful 
tree, and very well wotth planting for 
its timber. There are two or three 
other kinds which are called by the 
ſame general name, and they agree in 
the nature of the wood, as well as in 
the flowers, and the ſhape of the fruit; 
but they vary in the ſhape of the leaf, 
and the degree of goodneſs. * Theſe 
other Kinds are diſtinguiſhed by the 
names of, 1, The Service Tree, with the 
fruit red in the middle, 2. The Mort 
fruited ſervice; and, 3. The wild ſer- 
vice or quick beam, 


The firſt is the moſt valuable, - 


1 


_ earth among it, 


be, for this very reaſon. 
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the two next come neareſt its nature. 
The laſt differs more, and is not 
generally accounted of the ſervice kind, 
but called by a diſtinct name. The 
flowers of the others are much alike; 
they appear early in ſpring, and the 
fruit is very rough to the taſte till tho- 
roughly mellow, All the ſummer it 

makes a beautiful appearance. 
The beſt ſoil for the Service Tree is 
a tough and firm loam, with ſome rich 
Such are very com- 
mon toward the foot of hills, or on 
any. gentle aſcent, and theſe are the 
beſt ſituations alſo for this tree. When 
the ſoil is too light, the tree grows very 
lowly ; and when it is too dry, the 
fruit ripens very poorly, neither do 
the leaves ſtand their time, When 
the ſervice is judiciouſly planted, it 
grows quick, and anſwers very well 
to the huſhandmang but when the 
plantation is made at random, none 
,anſwers worſe, Few know its value; 
becauſe few have given it a fair trial ; 
nor is its timber ſo much known, or 
iſo common to be had, as it ought to 
He who will 
fall into the method of raiſing theſe 
tres, will do a ſervice to the public, as 
well as to himſelf; for there needs but 
a beginning to incite others, and the 
conſequence would be a ready market 
for the timber, and it would prevent 


the importation of a great deal of fo- 


reign fine wood ; which, however called 
by ſounding names, is inferior to the 
ſervice tree in beauty, and in value, 

The ſervice may be raiſed from ſeed, 
but the better way is by layers, which 
take root very freely, and are naturally 
produced in great abundance. Thoſe 
who have a mind to raiſe them from 


_ ſeed, muſt ſow them in ſhallow 


trenches, in a nurſery, and keep them 
clear from weeds. At two years old 
they muſt be planted out at a yard dif. 
tance, and three or four years after 
that, be ſet where they are to ſtand, 
Such as want only a few trees, may 
conveniently enough raiſe them from 
ſackers, which grow about the old 
trees in great abundance, 
to be tranſplanted early in ſpring, 
Which ever way the ſervice tree be 
raiſed, it ſhould be carefully trimmed 
up for the firſt eight or ten years, that 
jt may not ſpread into branches till at 
a certain height, when there will be a 


Theſe are” 
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handſome trunk for timber, 
this it is beſt left to itſelf, 

It is a very proper tree for avenues, 
clumps and hedge rows, and 'tis great 

ty that it is not more frequent, Its 

auty ſhould be an inducement to 
the gentleman, and its quick growth 
and valuable wood to the huſbandman, 

The Quick Beam, or, as fome call 
it, the Quicken Tree, or according to 
others, the Wild Service, or Mountain 
Aſh, for it has all theſe names, is pro- 
perly a kind of ſervice tree, It is a 
beautiful but a fmall tree, being one 
of the leaſt of thoſe that are accounted 
timber trees, or planted for that 
purpoſe, 

The bark is pale and ſmooth, the 
leaves are beautifully fermed, each be- 
ing compoſed of many ſmaller, which 
are long, narrow, and finely dented at - 
the edges, The flowers ſtand in great 
bunches at the end of the branches, 
and are whitiſh, large and handſome : 
and after theſe come beautiful ber- 
ries red like coral, | 

This elegant little tree is a native of 
England, and is a great beauty and or- 
nament to our coppices and hedge- 
rows, in thoſe counties where it is 
moſt frequent, Its fair appearance has 
occaſioned its being taken alfb into 

ardens, where it makes a fine figure 
n the wilderneſs quarters, 1 

The beſt ſoil for the quick beam is a 
ght and dry loam ; and it grows beſt 
on a ſomewhat riſing fituation, No 
tree is better ſuited to thrive in hedge- 
rows, where the ſoil is light and dry, 
It roots itſelf very firmly ; and ſhoots 
up in a moderate time to its full ature, 

The beſt way of raifing the quick 
beam is from ſeed, The berries are to 
be gathered when full ripe, and fown 
after they have been ſpread a fortnight _ 
in a dry airy garret. They ſhoot up 
very regularly and freely, and ſhould 
be removed from their firſt bed to ſome 
other pat of the nurſery at two years 
growth, and planted at two foot diſ- 
tance. Three or four years aſter this, 
they are fit to be tranſplanted to the 
places where they are to ſtand ; and a 
ſmall nurfery will thus, with little or 
no trouble, raiſe ſuch a quantity as 
will ſtock a large piece of ground ; 
where being ſet in hedges, or the banks 
of coppice woods, & other ſuch places, 
they will quickly grow to ſome value. 

FT © | Thoſe 


After 
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Thoſe who would only raiſe a few 
trees, may take up ſuckers from about 
the old ones, for they riſe in abundance, 
and grow freely. 

The quick beam ſhould have very 
little trimming or lopping ; for, as it 
is not to be carried to a large tree, 'tis 
beſt left to nature, the branches of 
themſelves growing with a pretty ir- 
regularity, 

HORN-BEAM, [Caſpinus,] This 
by miſtake in its alphabetical arrange- 
ment is referred to Ssrvice, and ac- 
cordingly we have on that account 
placed it here, | 

The horn-beam is a beautiful. and 
regularly growing tree. Its bark is 
brown and tolerably ſmooth, and the 
wood firm, The leaves are ſhort and 
indented at the edges, they are ſome- 
what like thoſe of the elm, but of a 
more beautiful green, The flowers 
are ſmall and jnconfiderable. They 
hang in catkins like thoſe of the hazel ; 
and the fruit, which is dry and light, 
grows on a different part of the tree, 

There are four kinds of this tree 
raiſed in nurſeries, 1, The common 
Horn-Beam, 2. The Hop Horn- 
Beam, 3. The flowering Horn-Beam ; 
and, 4, The Horn-Beam with ſtriped 
leaves: but the huſbandman who 
would plant for advantage, has nothing 
to do with any of theſe except the 
common kind, 

The horn-beam is an extreamly 
hardy tree, it will grow in the worſt 
ſoil and bleakeſt fituation, For this 
reaſon it is very proper to be planted 
on the tops of cold hills, and in places 
ſo expoſed, that others will not grow 
on them, It will thrive very well in 
hedges, and in woods; and is excel- 
lent for clumps in the bleakeſt and 
worſt parts of parks, and it every 
where engages the eye by its beauty. 

The beſt way of propagating the 
horn-beam is by layers, It may alſo 
be raiſed from ſeeds, but this is a more 
tedious method, and the other does as 
well. If the ſeeds are preferred, they 
muſt be gathered in September, and 
ſown three weeks or a month after, 
laying them in the mean time in a dry 
airy place. They will ſometimes come 
up in five or fix months, ſometimes 
they will lie till the following ſpring. 
They are to be thinned ſoon after they 
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appear, and kept clear of weeds, and 
at two years old to be removed to ano- 
ther part of the nurſery, where they 
muſt be planted at a greater diſtance, 
and 3 or 4 years aſter they are to be 
finally removed, and ſet where t 
are to remain. But the method by lay- 
ers is much more expeditious, and the 
trees grow as beautiful that way as the 
other, 

SETTER, A kind of ſeton or iſſue, 
made by cutting a. hole in. the dewlap 
of an ox or cow, and putting into the 
wound a ſort of tent formed out of the 
root of helle boraſter; by which the ill 
humours vent themſelves. 

SETTERWORT, Bearsfoot, 

SETWELL. Valerian. ; . 

To SEW, or Go Szw, to go dry; 
ſpoken of a cow, : 

SHADDOCK, Sze-Ozaxcze TIER. 

SHAKING, A diſeaſe incident to 
ſheep, conſiſting of a weakneſs in their 
hinder quarters, ſo that they cannot 
riſe up when they are down, No cure 
is yet known for it. 

SHARE of a Plough, That part 
which cuts the ground, the extremity 
forward being covered with a Pp 
pointed iron, called the point of t 
ſhare ; and the end of the wood be- 
hind, the tail of the ſhare, See the ar- 
tical tou. 

SHAVE GRASS,” Horſe tail, 

SHAW, A wood that encompaſſes 
a cloſe. . "1 

SHEAT of a Plough. That part of 
the plough which paſſes through the 
beam, and is faſtened to the ſhare, 

The ſheat, or as it is ſomet 
called the fore - ſheat, there being = 
ther piece of timber behind it called 
the hinder-ſheat, ſhould be ſeven inches 
wide, and faſtened to the beam by a 
retch (a piece of iron with two legs) 
and by a wedge driven by it into the 
hole of the beam, The angle con- 
tained between the ſheat and the beam 
of the plough ſhould be about forty. 
two degrees, 

SHEAVES. Bundles of corn bound 
up 15 the _ : 

SHED. A flight temporary coveri 

SHEEP; Next in value and — 4 
deration to the larger of the horned 
cattle comes the ſheep ; an article of 
vaſt concernment to the farmer: cheap 
in the purchaſe; eaſily fed; and return- 

dag 
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ibg a great profit by many ſeveral 


Ways: even its dung upon the land 


often paying for all it eats while fed 
it, | 
We have already adviſed the farmer 
in the choice of his larger cattle, to 
roportion' their kind to the degree of 
ichneſs/in his land: it is not the for- 
tune of every huſbandman to labour 
upon a fruitful: ſoil : but the worſt is 
not without its uſes z and ſheep are a 
Nock for ſuch as will not ſupport the 
larger kinds. We ſee them thrive upon 
the moſt barren downs ; and the far- 
ue will always find them ready to 
atten upon” ſuch grounds as will not 
keep the other kinds alive, 

1. the oxen of England are of very 
different breeds, rough, a6 the ſame 
in kind, fo it is with the ſheep, which 
differ extreamly according to the ſeve- 


ral breeds in different places; and are 


therefore ' fuited one to one kind of 
nd, and another to another, | 
We ſhall adviſe the huſbandman to 
t caution, in the ſtocking his farm 
with ſheep : and this under two heads, 
firſt, with 4 1 to the breed, and 
ſecondly, for his choice of the crea- 
tures themſelves; for there are, in 
every breed, many that are much finer 
than others, and theſe he ſhoulg chuſe. 
Half'the profit that might be _ 
this part of the huſbandman's ſtock, 
is Joſt by careleſſneſs in the firſt choice, 
and in the following management : but 
an error in the firſt choice is the moſt 
fatal, becauſe it is jrrecoverable, ex- 
cept by. beginning over again, We 
ſhall therefore firſt conſider that, and 
laying before the practical huſband- 


man the properties and particular uſes 


of the ſeveral different breed of ſheep 
that we have in England, ſhall adviſe 
im in his choice according to his 
main defgn, his beſt advantage, and 
the nature of the land he has to ſtock 
with them. ö 
With teſpect to the fineneſs of the 
wool, there is a ſmall breed, diſtin- 
guiſhed by their black face and thin 
coat, that exceed all others. They 
bear but a ſmall quantity in compa- 
riſon of many, but the quality of it 
akes amends, Theſe ae cafily known 
dy” aint. They were firſt raiſed in 
Herefordſhire and Worceſterſhire. And 
ſor that reaſon ate Known in many 


for goodneſs er badne(s: and it will 
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places by the name of the Hereſord- 


. ſhire or the Worceſterſhire breed, A 


dry, barren, and, expoſed paſturage 
will very, well feed'this kind, for they 


are hardy ; and the ſhorter the graſs on 


which they feed, it is obſerved the fi- 
ner the wool, They are alſo excellent 
for the table, the joints being ſmall 
and full of a fine gravy, We ſee this 
kind kept in many parts of England, 


in gentlemen's parks and lawns, and 


they every whete make a pretty ap- 
pearahce, P 3 | 

The kind moſt oppoſite to theſe are 
a large, tall, and heavy-loaded ſheep : 
theſe have ſtrong limbs, and a ſtout 
gait in walking: they carry a great 
deal of wool, but it is coarſe, Theſe 
were firſt bred in Lincolnſhire, and in 
ſome of the adjoining counties; and 
are fond of living in ſalt marſhes, They 
have been taken into many parts of 
the kingdom, to other ground, where 
they dv not keep entirely to their own 
nature: and yet are called, from the 
place whence they were brought, the 


' Lincolnſhire breed. 


The fleſh of theſe is large grained, 
but moderately taſted, and no where 
very much eſteemed. However, as they 
are.obſerved to ſucceed better than the 
other breeds, in places toward the ſea, 
it may be proper for the huſbandman 
who has land in ſuch a ſituation, to 
take ſome of them: thoughnot for his 
whole ſtock in this kind, 
Thirdly, there is a breed between 
theſe two kinds, which 'in general 
ſhould be preferred to either, This is 
a large, tall, and ſtrong ſheep, of th 
beſt ſhape of any, & baving the deepeſt 
coat of wool. This was originally fed 
in ſeveral of, our midland counties, and 
has thence been called by ſome the 
Midland Breed; and by others, from 
ſome particular counties famous for 
them, the Leiceſterſhire or Northamp- 
tonſhire breed. The wool of this kind, 
though not altogether ſo good as that 
of the ſmall black-faced ſheep, is greatly 
preferable to that of the Lincolnſhire 
breed ; and the quantity is ſo much 
greater than that of the ſmaller kind, 
that it very well makes amends for its 
inferior quality. 
The fleſh ot this ſheep is the common 
mutton, not in any thing particular 


do 


* 
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do very well upon the common paſ- 
ture grounds, and thrive upon every 
common kind of ſood. For theſe rea- 
ſons it is fit that theſe ſheep 5 be 
moſt generally bred. 

When the huſbandman has very poor 
paſture grounds, let him take the He- 
reſordſtu re breed; and when he bor- 
ders upon the ſea- eoaſt, or upon the 
ſhores of large falt-water rivers, let 
him prefer, in part at leaſt, the-Lin- 
colnſhire kind; but when he has none 
of theſe particular reaſons to hyaſs him, 
let him prefer this midland breed to 
any other. 

To theſe three, which.may be called 
the general breeds of ſheep, we ſhall 
add x few words on two other kinds, 

The ſheep bred inthe northern parts 
of this kingdom, are a large. and big- 
boned ſort ; they approach to the Lin- 
colnſhire kind in ſhape; but their 
wool is harſh, rough, and hairy; theſe 
are called by ſome the Yorkſhire breed, 

Their fleſh is inferior to that of ſe« 
veral other kinds, as well as their 
wool ; but they have an advantage 
over the others, in that they will ſtand 
the coldeſt weather, and take care of 
themſelves where ſome of the tenderer 
breeds would be loſt. This may re- 
commend them to the huſbandman 
whoſe lot bas thrown him far north, 
where the other kinds will not thrive; 
but he ſhould not introduce them into 
his farm in any other. ſituation, for 
theyare leſs profitable than any others. 
The laſt kind, or breed, to be men- 
tioned, is in a manner peculiar to 
mountainous countries; and is moſt 

vent in Wales. It may thereſore 
be called the Welch breed. This is a 
ſmall, but well-ſhaped ſheep and fo 
hardy that it will live aay-where, The 
fleſh is excellent for the table, But 
the wool is not only ſmall in quantity, 
but is the worſt produced by any breed 
of ſheep in this country, 

The huſbandman will ſee by this ac- 
count, that it never can be his intereſt 
to .admit this breed among his ſtock, 
unleſs compelled to it by the particu- 
larity of his ſituation, The little black- 
faced (keep of Herefordſhire has the 
ſame advantage in the excellence of i us 
fleſh ; and it has, into the bargain, the 
fineſt wool, Therefore it is highly to 
be preferred, where it will thrive : and 
it will do on very poor and very ex- 
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_ ground, However, If at any 
time the farmer finds his paſtures ſo 
poor, ſo expoſed, and miſerable, that 
they will not ſupport this kind, all he 
has to do is to call in the other, or 
Welch breed, which will liveany;where, 
Having laid before the huſbandman 
this account of the three principal d ii 
ferent breeds of ſheep in England, and 


the two other kinds that are in a man- 


ner particular. to certain- places, the 
next part of our care mult be, che * 
ſtructing him in his choice, not 
of the breed he ſhall fix upon, for — 
grounds of that choice have been laid 
down already, in their ſeveral charac- 
ters; but of the ticular creatures 
he ſhall:fix upon in the apap that is 
moſt ſuited to his pu 
But to this particu * us _ 
a few words upon his general choice, 
that is, as to the breed. He ſees here 
five ſeveral kinds of ſheep, ſome la 
others ſmaller; and ſome yielding * 
greater, ſome à ſmuller — 2 
wool, which is alſo on one breed fine, 
and on another coarſer, He has his 
choice given him among all theſe, for 
woe i ſe him not yet to have degun 
Rocking his farm with this article + it 
would be natural for him to preſer at 
once the fineſt kind as moſt profitable ; 
bot et him not only remember, but 
ſtrictiy obferve what we have juſt laid 
down, that every breed will not ſuit 
every paſture. ph 44} $4 14008 
He has. now ſeen what are the kinds 
of ſheep z let him. examine what is. the 
nature of his land; and when he has 


impartially conſidered this, let him fix 


upon that breed which will thrive beſt 
on that kind of paſturage he has ac His 
command, for this we have expreſily 
told him with reſpect to each; and let 
him then purchaſe ſor his farm that 
breed which he ſees will be moſt ſuited 
to thrive on it. | 

This he may be of, and he 
may extend the rule ſarther than barely 
to his ſheep, that he will have more 
profit ſrom the very worſt. kind that 
ſhall thrive upon his land, than he 
Gbly can from the very beſt that 
ſtarve upon it. 

One thing farther is to be noted be⸗ 
fore we come to the particular choice, 
that is, the difference of the land which 
he is to bring them to from that whence 


he purchaſed them ; this muſt be in 
Rr this 
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this reſpect, as has already been cav- 
tioned upon other articles, always in 
- Favour of the land to which they are 
brought; for any breed whatever will 
decline upon being brought from a 
richer paſturage to a poor one. 

Let the farmer therefore ſee that he 
buy not only a kind ſuited to his 
grounds; but that he buy them from 
a worſe land than his own, becauſe 


upon that will depend their immediate. 


thriving. 
Having thus ſettled the general points, 
let him proceed to the care he is to uſe 
in the choice of each particular ſheep. 
Whatever breed they are of, let 
him obſerve that what he purchaſes are 
ſtout, hearty, well made, and big 
boned : let him ſee that the wool of 
whatever kind or depth be ſoft to the 
touch, and ſeem ſatty in the handling; 
and that it be clean and well curled. 
Sheep of this condition, whatever 
breed they Belong to, always bear the 
largeſt quantity of wool-according to 
their kind: and theſe are marks alſo 
that make them bring a price at mar- 
ket. The butcher has his rules for 
judging as regular as the beſt farmer, 
and theſe are the things after which he 
principally enquires to ſettle the crea- 
ture's value, aligns 
In the; laſt place, we are to give di- 
rections for the choice of ſheep to breed. 
This is à very material article; and 
muſt be well regarded. Let the farmer 
chuſe his ram by theſe marks; let him 
be young, handſome, and well ſhaped, 
of whatever breed, ſee that his wool 
be clean and grow well; and let the 
ſkin underneath be of the ſame colour. 
Let his body be large and long; his 
ſorehead broad, round and rifing. Let 
his eyes be large and of a chearful-aſ- 
peR, and his noſtrils ſtrait and ſhort, 
The ſheep without horns, which are 
called the polled breed, are accounted 
the beſt breeders; this is. eſtabliſhed 
upon ſo long and repeated experience, 
that the farmer needs not doubt it. 
In the choice of the ewe for breed, 
let her neck be large and upright, na- 
_ turally bending like that of a horſe. 
Her back ſhould be broad; and her but- 
tocks round: her tail ſhould be thick, 
her legs ſmall and ſhortz and her 
wool ſhould be thick and deep, and 
ſhould cover her every where. 


Of all things Jet the purchaſer take 


% 
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care that they be ſound, and, to know 


that, let him examine whether any of 
the wool be wanting : let him ſee that 
the gums be red, and the teeth white, 
the felt looſe, but the wool firm, the 
breath ſweet, and the feet not hot, 
With reſpe& to the age, two years 
old is the beſt time to have them at. 
They will bear good lambs till they 
are ſeven. years old: and their age is 


to be known by their mouth. When 


they are one ſhear they have two broad 
teeth before; when two ſhear, they 
have four; when three ſhear, they have 
ſix ; and when four, they have eight: 
after this their mouth generally begins 
to break. 4 — * / 

By this the purchaſer will be able 
to gueſs at the age of his ſheep; and, 
as to their condition, nothing ſhews it 
more than the dullnefs of their eyes, 
and the looſeneſs of their wool, If 
theſe marks be upon them, let not the 
farmer purchaſe them by any means, 
for they will never ſtand, 

Therams and the ewes being choſen 
ſor breeding according to the foregoing 
directions, the huſbandman is next to 
conſider what will be the beſt time for 
putting them together. * 

Before he puts his rams and ewes 
together for breeding, we adviſe him 
to compute the time of their going 
with young, and ſo to know when his 
lambs will be brought forth, When 
he has computed this, let him ſee whe- 
ther it will be a convenient ſeaſon for 
him; and which will be the beſt. 
Let him confider at what time of the 
ſpring his grafs will be fit to maintain 
the ewes and their lambs, and then 
put the rams and their females toge- 
ther ſo long before, that will bring the 
young out at a proper time. 

Let him confider whether if they 
fall early he ſhall have turneps to ſup- 
port them till thegraſs comes : for we 
have often ſeen very great miſtakes in 
this reckoning : and many a time the 
huſbandman, for want of due care in 
this reſpect, has Joſt both his ewes and 
his lambs for -want of due food. 

The prudent and conſiderate farmer 
is to take care before he puts his ſheep 
for breeding, that he is ſure not only of 
a ſupport for the young and their dams 
when required; but that it be a ſuffi- 
cient and good food for them. That 
which will keep them alive o mes, 

| | will 


will not be ſufficient for their” thri- 
ving, There muſt be plenty of what 
is good in its kind, for if there be a de- 
ſect in either quantity or quality, the 
lambs will be ſtunted at firſt, and this 
is an accident they very difficultly re- 
cover afterwards. | 

The time ot the ewes going with 
lamb is twenty weeks, and the beſt 
ſeaſon of the year for them to yean is, 
toward the middle of April; except 
where there be very forward graſs or 
turneps. But if on any occaſion, from 
the circumſtances of the farm, or any 
particular conſideration, it is neceſſary 
to have them yean much earlier, 122 
may be put together ſo as to in 

anuary or February. 

In this caſe there will require a great 
deal of care to be taken of the lambs 
for ſome time, All lambs -are very 
tender when firſt brought forth, and 
if they are not tended, the magpyes 
and other birds will peck their eyes 
out: but the coldneſs of the ſeaſon 
keeps ſuch as fall in January or Fe- 
bruary tender and weak much lon 
than thoſe which are brought forth at 
a more adyanced time ia the ſpring ; 
and therefore a nicer care is required 
to breed them up; and it mutt be con- 
tinued a longer time than on the 
other occaſion. * f 

As to the land to breed ſheep upon, 
when the farmer has variety, and can 
take his choice, let him obſerve theſe 
ſeveral qualities in the different kinds 
and conduct himſelf accordingly. A 
rich paſture breeds well-ſhaped and 
tall ſheep, according to their kinds ; 
and ſuch as have a ſhort graſs breed a 
lower but well-ſet ſheep, Thoſe which 
are bred in mountainous or woody 
places, are commonly ſmall limbed 
and low, 


In general, dry paſtures are the fit- 


teſt for this purpoſe i all wet grounds, 
and ſuch as are liable to be overflowed, 
being hurtful 3 excepting only the ſalt 
marſhes, which, for the proper kinds, 
ſucceed very well, 

The farmer ſhould keep all this in 
mind, but at the ſame time remember, 
that theſe rules are ſubordinate to thoſe 
more general ones, which have been 
delivered already. The breed of his 
ſheep is the great article of conſidera- 
tion in reſpect of their ſize, and he has 
already been informed what breeds 
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ſuit what lands: thoſe more eſſential 
confiderations being kept in mind, 
theſe leſſer ones are of great uſe. 

Let the farmer, who is about breed- 
ing of lambs, ſave the graſs and weeds 
that grow in the lands he deſigns to 
fallow in winter, that is, from Chriſt 
mas; and let him turn his ewes and 
lambs into them in March. If there 
be a mild winter, this will be a great 
help to them, | 

When ſheep are to be turned into 
wheat or rye to feed, the farmer muſt 
take care it be not too rank before they 
are put into it, for in that caſe it gives 
them purgings, and other complaints, 

No cattle whatſoever ſhould be fatted 
while they are going with young, for 
nothing is more dangerous to them: 
they ſhould be kept upon a moderate, 
or rather poor paſture all the time t 
run breeding, except the three 
weeks, This is a rule to be more 
carefully obſerved with ſheep than any 
other, If they be fed too high the 
whole time, it will go hard with them - 
in yeaning; but if they are not put a 
little into heart before they come to ity 
they will want ſtrength; and they wil 
A milk for the ſupport of the 
The proper time of weaning a lamb 
is at four months old: but in general 
there need no care or caution to be 
uſed at all, In moſt places where 
things are properly managed, nature 
does this, and the owner knows no- 
thing of it: in ſome paſtures it is alſo 


the preſervation of the lamb to keep 
ſucking, 
When the farmer has plenty of 


graſs, and his rams always run wi 
the ewes, he need not give bimſelf any 
trouble about the weaning of the lambs. 
The ewe will in this caſe go to ram at 
a proper time of her own accord; and 
ſhe will then become dry, and the 
lamb will be weaned natyrally, 

In ſuch paſtures as are ſubject to 
give ſheep the rot at certain times, it 
is always beſt to let the lambs "I 
the ewe ; the longer the better. I 
tender creatures are more ready to come 
to harm than the fyll-grown ones in 
thoſe unſound places : and ſucking is 
the beſt preſervative againſt it: for 
they are ſeldom found to fall into that 
misfortune while they have milk, 

If the farmer have ſuſpicious paſe 
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tures, and finds that his lambs want 
milk, it is beſt to ſell them at once to 
the butcher : for it is not the runnin 
the ewe that will preſerve them, 
can be of no ſervice againſt ſuch 
an accident, if ſhe wants milk for their 
| We 2 
Thoſe he lambs that are intended to 
be bred as rams, ſhould be ſeparated 
from the reſt, and the others gelt in 
time, The ſooner this is done the 


better: for every creature bears this 


operation beſt while it is tender, and 
is with the dam. Tf this operation 
have been neglected at a proper time, 
ir muſt be done toward the end of Sep- 
tember, at which ſeaſon it is beſt to 
| ſeparate the breed or this purpoſe, and 
ſee it be done fperfectly. 

" Suzxr's Fxscus Graſs, [ Feſtuca 
oving.] This graſs is much eitcemed 
for feeding of ſheep in Sweden, where 
they have not ſuch downs as we have, 

Gmelin ſays, that the Tartars chooſe 
to fix, during the ſummer, in thoſe 
places where there is the greateſt plent 
of this graſs, becauſe it affords a mo 
— wholſome nouriſhment to all kinds of 
cattle, but chiefly ſheep; and he ob- 
ſerves, that the ſepulchral monuments 
of the ancient Tattars are moſtly found 
in places which abound with this graſs, 
which ſhews, adds he, that it has long 
been valued among them. 4h 

This graſs abounds in many parts 
of England and Wales, and particu- 
tarly on all the fineſt ſheep paſtures in 
Herefordſhire, Oxfordſhiie, : Norfolk, 
c. Mr. Stillingfleet obſerves, that it 
is a very early graſs, and that, contrary 
to what Linnæus ſays, either ſheep, 
or ſome other animals do eat the flow- 
ering ſtems of this graſs; for, when he 
ſearched for it upon Benſtead downs, 
he could ſee no part of it but the radi- 
cal leayes, except among buſhes near 
the hedges, where it was guarded from 
the ſheep, 

SHEARING of Sheep. There are 
two articles in the condition of the 
woo! which enhance its price. Theſe 


are, fattyneſs and cleanneſs. And it is 


in the owner's power to give it theſe 


in a much greater degree than they 
otherwiſe would be, by his care and 


attention. The'firſt will be increaſed 
by the time of ſhearing, the other by 
cleanlineſs. | | 

The fartyneſs of the wool will never 
give" it any value, unleſs it be at the 
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ſame} time clean; and the 'cleanneſs 
will diſcover its imperfection, inſtead of 
enhancing the price, if it be not fatty, 
. This fattyneſs of the wool is owing 
to the creature's ſweating, and there» 
fore there muſt be ſome hot weather 
paſt before it is ſheared, that it may 
have ſweated well: not once or twice, 
for that will anſwer no purpoſe : but 
ſeveral times for days together, that 
the moiſture may have lodged itſelf 
about the wool, and in a'manner oiled 
it ſo, that the neceſſary-waſhing of the 
creature for cleanlyneſs, ſhall not be 
able to carry it off, 
_ Unleſs the ſheep have ſweated well 
before the waſhing, that will do harm 
equal to its good, for as much as it in- 
creaſes the price by cleanneſs, it di- 
miniſhes it by taking off the fatneſs. 
It is very neceſſary ſheep ſhould be wel] 
waſhed before they are ſheared: but 
the farmer is to know at the ſame 
time, that unleſs they have well ſweat 
in their wool firſt, this will hurt jt, 
Upon this foundation. depends all 
the art of ſheep-ſhearing. The beſt 
ſeaſon of the year for doing it is toward 
midſummer, But let the weatber de- 
termine, and let not the farmer be car- 
ried away by the name of any day, or 
month, againſt the uſe of his reaſon. . 


 SuryeauzaD's Needle, See Sweet. 


FERM. 
SHEPHERD 8 POUCH, , 
SuLyHERD'S — [Purſe Fe- 
Noris. ] This plant is common in waſte 
places; and is found in flower all the 
ſummer. Shepherd's purſe has long 
been celebrated as an aſtringent, and 


ſtrongly recommended in diarrheeds, 


dyſenteries, uterine fluors, and in ge- 
neral in all diſeaſes where aſtringents 
of any kind can avail; but preſent 
practice pays little or no regard to it. 

Surruzap'sSrurr. Teazel. 
SHOODS. _ Oat hulls., . 
SHOULDER-WRENCH. To un- 
derſtand the nature of theſe inſirmities, 
it will be neceſſary to remember, that 
the blade- bone of the ſhoulder is fixed 
to the body, not by articulation! or 
Jointing, hut by appoſition, being laid 
to the ribs, and faſtened by the 
muſcles. which lie under and above 
it; ſo when, a horſe happens to re- 
ceive a blow or ſtrain in the ſhoul- 
der, the tendons. of thoſe muſcles 
are ſtretched and relaxed; and when 
| Pit, 
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that is violent, it is called a faulder- 
ſplait, and becomes more or leſsdange- 
rous, as the horſe is moreorleſs hardy. 
Every one ſufficiently knows, that 
a ſlip, falſe ſtep, or any undue poſition 
of a/borſe's leg, will ſtrain and weaken 
the ſhoulder, by ftretching thoſe liga 
ments; and ſometimes the ſhoulder is 
affected by a hurt or bruiſe on the wi- 
thers, the reaſon of which may be ca- 
fily enough conceived, by any onewho 
will examine into the ſtructure of 
cheſe parts; but when the accident 
proves not ſo violent as to ſhew a looſe- 
neſs and ſwelling, it is not eaſily diſ- 
cerned whether the lameneſs be in the 
ſhoulder, in the foot, or any other 
joint. The beſt judges have therefore, 
in all fuch caſes, thought it proper 
to examine all parts from the ſhoulder 
downwards, and even to unſhoe the 
horſe, that they may know certainly 
where to apply their remedies, But 
the infirmities of the ſhoulders may be 
diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of the feet, by 
having a horſe put to exerciſe; for if 
the lameneſs-be in the feet, he will 
halt moſt when he is ridden; bur if it 
be in the ſhoulder, the warmer he 
grows, the leſs he will halt; and, if 
the wrench be violent, he will be apt 
to caſt his leg: outwards, forming a 
circle as he goes, But if none of theſe 
ſigns are perceivable in his gait, the 
ſureſt way is to turn him ſhort on the 
lame fide, for that tries the muſcles 
the moſt of any thing; ſo that if the 
grief be in the ſhoulder, he will ſet his 
foot on the ground hardily, and en- 
deavour to favour his ſhoulder, 

But in order to the cute, à diſtine- 
tion ought to be made between an 
old grief, and a hurt that is newly re- 
ceived; for, in a freſh̃ ſtrain, the firſt 
intention is to apply ſuch things as are 
proper to allay the heat and inſſamma- 
tion, and prevent a too great afflux of 
matter to the part; whereas in an old 
grief, thoſe things are chiefly made 
uſe of that attenuate and render the 
ſuperfludus humours fit to paſs thro? 


the pores; and therefore, as ſoon as 


you perceive your horſe lamed in the 
ſhoulder, by a fall, or any other acci- 
dent, after he has been bled on the op- 
poſite fide, a cold reſtringent charge 
may be applied of vinegar, bole, and 
' the whites of eggs, Verjuice may be 
fſed inſtead of vinegar upon the road, 
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which may be had at any farm-houfe; 
for the ſooner a cold application is 
made, the better. The part ought, in 
the beginning, to be refreſhed 3 org. 
times a day, with a ſpunge dipt in vi- 
negar and bole; and after that the ſol. 
lowing plaiſter may be applied: 
* Take common pitch half a poi 
de Minio plaiſter or diachylon the 
© ounces, common turpentine 
four ounces: melt them altos 
_ © gether in @ pipkin over hot em- 
© bers, continually ſtirring; and 
© when theſe are diſſolved, add 
© bole in fine powder four ounces; 
© myrrh and aloes, of each an 
© ounce; Spread this upon the 
© horſe's ſhoulder, before ie 
s cold, and put fine flocks of the 
© colour of the horſe all over it. 
But when the lameneſs hap to 
be of an old ſtanding, the tollowing 
ointment willl be of great ſervice. 
Take of Wa — — or 
nerve ointment, half a pound; 
5 ointment of ma fix 
« ounces, rectifyed oil of amber 
s four ounces, Mix them all to- 
«© gether, & with a hot bar of iron 
* held as near as poſſible, chafe 
* the part twice a day; and, at 
© ſome” intervals, with campho- 
© rated ſpirits.” 
The ſoldiers ointment is made us 
follows : | 
Take freſh bay · leaves three pounds, 
© rue two pounds and a half, mar- 
* joram two pounds, mint one 
© pound, ſage, wormwood, coft- 
mary, baſil, of each half à pound, 
© oil olive twenty pounds, yellow 
* wax four pounds, Malaga w 
© two pounds.“ 2 
Bruiſe all the leaves, and boil to the 
conſiſtence of an ointment, and keep _ 
it for uſe, This may be made in a 
ſmaller quantity by thoſe who keep 
but few horſes; | | 4 
Solleyſel! recommends the ointment 
of Montpellier as an excellent remedy 
in all ſtrains in the ſhoulders, &c. It 
is compoſed of the ointment of roſes, 
marſhmallows, populeon and honey 
of each equal quantiries, The oils © 
rurpentine, earth-w „dil of Perye, 
St, John's wort, nerve oil, bear's g 
horſe greaſe, mules greaſe, deers ſue 
badgers greaſe, and many ſuch things, 
are alſo uſed in the ſame 9 
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Zut if the lameneſs does not yleld to 
theſe things, recourſe may be had to 
roweling, or to the fire; but the laſt 
is preferable, and leſs painful than the 
uſual method of roweling, by bruifing 
and blowing up the ſhoulder, 
And, therefore, - with a hot iron, 
make a circle the breadth of a trencher 
round the joint, and within the whole 
circle pierce the ſkin, leaving about 


an inch between the holes, and to each 


apply yellow wax and rofin melted ro- 
gether, until the eſcars fall off, and 
then dreſs them every day with turpen- 
tine and honey, applying plaiſters as 
directed, until the ſores are dried up. 
Some adviſe ſwimming a horſe for a 
ſhoulder-ſplait, from an opinion of the 
joint being out; but if it were really 
o, he muſt ſwim with three legs, 
which is almoſt as impoſſible as for a 
door to move without hinges, But yet 
ſwimming is not always unſucceſsful ; 
and, in all old griefs, it becomes fer- 
viceable in the ſame manner as a cold 
bath, by helping perſpiration, and gi- 
ving a more lively motion to the ob- 
itructed matter; and therefore the 
morning is the propereſt time, becauſe 


* the water is then the coldeſt, and it 


ſhould be a continued cuſtom for ſome 
time to do effectual ſervice. 

But, in all other reſpects, the horſe 
ſhould be put to no kind of labour, 
neither ought any one to ride him, for 
a weight upon his back muſt needs 


add to the infirmity, as the greateſt 


ſtreſs lies upon the ſhoulders ; but it 
will be very proper forhimto be walked 
dut every day, when the weather is fa- 
vourable ; and his exerciſe may be in- 
creaſed as his ſhoulder recovers ſtrength; 
a patten ſhoe may alſo be ſet upon 
the oppoſite ſoot, if he leans too much 
n it. 

SHOVEL. A well-known inſtru- 
ment, confiiting of a long handle; and 
a broad blade, with raiſed edges. 

SHOWEL. A blind for a cow's 
. 

SHROUD. 

SHUCK. A huſk or ſhell, 

SICKLE, A toothed hook, with 
which corn is reaped, | 

SIDE-SADDLE,. A ſaddle for wo- 
men to ride on horeback. | 

S1DEz-8ADDLE Fler, [ Sarracena.] 
There are two ſpecies; one growing 
in tbe bogs of molt parts of North- 


A ſhelter, or harbour. - 
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America, which has a ſtrong fibrovs 
root, which ſtrikes deep into the ſoft 
earth, from which ariſe five, fix, or 
ſeven leaves, in proportion to the 
ſtrength of the plant; theſe are hollow 
like a pitcher, narrow at their baſe, 
but ſwell out large — — top; their 
outer ſides are rounded, but on their 
inner they are a little compreſſed, and 
have à broad leafy border running lon- 
gitudinally the whole length of the 
tube; and to the rounded part of the 
leaf there is on the top a large appen- 
dage or ear ſtanding ere, of a brown- 
iſh colour; this ſurrounds the outfide 
of the leaves, about two-thirds of the 
top. From the center of the root, be- 
tween the leaves, ariſes a ſtrong, 
round, naked foot-ſtalk about a foot 
high, ſuſtaining one nodding flower 
at the top, which has a double empale- 
ment; the outer one is of ous leaf, di- 
vided into five parts to the bottom, 
where they are connected to the foot- 
ſtalks ; theſe ſegments are obtuſe, and 
bend over the flower, ſo as to cover 
the inſide of it; they are of a purple 
colour on the outſide, but green within, 
having purple edges; the inner em- 
palement, which is compoſed of three 
green leaves, falls off; within , theſe 
are five oval petals of a purple colour, 
which are hollowed like a ſpoon ; theſe 
cover the ſtamina and ſummits, with 

art of the ſtigma alſo. In the center 
is ſituated a large, roundiſh, channelled 
germen, - ſupporting a ſhort ſtyle, 
crowned by a very broad five-cornered 
ſtigma, ſaſlened in the middle to the 
ſtyle, covering the ſtamina like a tar- 
get; this is green, but the five corners, 
which ate ſtretched out beyond the 
brim, are each cut into two points, 
and are purpliſh, Round the germen 
are ſituated a great number of ſhort 
ſtamina, joining the ſides of the ger- 
men cloſely, which are terminated by 
target-ſhaped ſucrowed ſummits, of a 
pale ſulphur colour. When the flower 
decays, the germen ſwells to a large 
roundiſh capſule with five cells, co- 
vered by the permanent ſtigma, filled 
with ſmall ſeeds. 

The fecond ſort grows naturally in 
Carolina, upon bogs and in ftanding 
ſhallow waters, The leaves of this 
fort grow near three ieet high, ſmall at 
the bottom, but widening gradually 
to the top. They ate hollow, and 

arched 
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arched over at the mouth like a friar's 
cowl, The flowers of this grow on 
naked pedicles, rifing from the root to 
the height of three feet; the flowers 
are green, 
Theſe plants are eſteemed for the fin- 
zular ſtructure of their leaves and flow- 
ers, which are ſo different from all the 
known plants, as to have little reſem- 
blance of any yet diſcovered; but there 
is ſome difficulty in getting them to 
thrive in England, when they are ob- 
tained from abroad ; for as they grow 
naturally on bogs, or in ſhallow ftand- 
ing waters, ſo unleſs they are con- 
Nantly kept in wet they will not thrive; 
and although the winters are very 
ſharp in the countries where the firſt 
ſort naturally grows, yet being covered 
with water, and the remains of de- 
cayed plants, they are defended from 
froſt, | 
SIEVE. Hair, lawn, or baſket- 
work, ſtrained on a hoop, for ſepara- 
ting the flour ſrom the bran, the duſt 
from corn, &c. | 
SIC, Urine, chamber-lie, 
SIKE, Alittlerill, a water furrow, 
a gutter, 
SILK GRASS, Dogſbane. 
SILVER BUSH, W beard, 
Sttven TREE, [Protea,) This is 
a native of the Cape of Good Hope, 
of which there are no leſs than twenty 
ſpecies, but all require the aſſiſtance 
of a ſtove ur green-houſe, © 
8 Io, [ Potentila, ] Cinque- 


'SIMAROUBA,” A bark with 
ieces of the wood adhering to it, 
rought from Guiana, in long tough 
pieces, of a pale yellowiſh colour, and 
a pretty ſtrong bitter taſte, | It has 
lately come into eſteem in dyſenteric 
fluxes: a decoQion of half a dram is 
given for a doſe, and repeated at in- 
tervals of three or four hours, 
SIT-FAST, A part of a horſe's 
hide turned horny, and which if it can- 
not be difſolved, and ſoftened by rub- 
bing with mercurial ointment, muſt 
be cut out, and afterwards healed as a 
freſh wound, It generally proceeds 
from a warble, 
_ S$IZZING. Yeaft, or barm. | 
SKID, The chain by which the 
wheel of a waggon 1s faſtened, ſo as 
to prevent its turning round, upon 
deſcending a ſteep hill, * 
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sklLLNG. An iſle, or bay of à 
barn 


SKIRRETS. A kind of parſnep, 
which thrive beſt-in a light and moiſt 
ſoil, They are propagated either by 
ſeeds, or by flips from the root, which 
is compoſed of ſeveral fleſhy fibres, 
about the thickneſs of a man's little 
finger, terminating in one head; This 
root, for which only the ſkirret is cul- 
tivated, is teckoned wholſome and 
nouriſhing : but it is flatulent, and too 
ſweet taſted for many palates, The 
ſeeds of this plant, which generally 
produce larger roots than the flips, 
ſhould be ſown about the end of 
March or the beginning of April, and 
if they are good, the plants will ap- 
pow in five or fix weeks, When they 

ave put out their leaves ſo as to be 
well diſtinguiſhed from weeds, the 
ground ſhould be carefully hoed; and 
this ſhould be repeated three ſeveral 
times, in the ſame manner as is prac- 
tiſed for carrots, In theſe hoeings, 
which ſhould be performed in as dry 
weather as poſſible, the better to de- 
Kroy the weeds, the ſkirrets, whethet 
ſown in broad-caſt, or in drills, ſhould 
be thinned the diſtance of at leaſt three 
inches from each other. In autumn, 
when the leaves begin to decay, the 
roots will be fit for uſe. + Theſe 
be preſerved all the winter, and ti 
they begin to ſhoot in the ſpring, when 
they will become hard and ſticky, | So 
willalſo thoſe which run up to ſeed the 
firſt ſummer, and which ſhould there- 
fore be pulled up and thrown away. 
The ſeaſon for propagating ſkirre! 
by offsets is in the ſpring, before t 
begin to ſhoot, The old roots ſhould be 
dug up then, and the fide roots ſhould 
be ſlipt off with an eye or bud to each. 
Theſe ſhould be planted four inches 
aſunder, in rows ſufficiently diſtant 
to leave room for digging between them. 
SLAB, The out-ſide plank of 2 
piece of timber when ſawn into boards; 
SLECKS, Small pit coal. 
This plant muſt be Ss the —_ 
where it grows, and tranſplanted into 
the gardens, f 

SLOEk TREE. See Prum TAE 
and BLAckTRORN. b 

SMALLAGE, [Ain grauem. ] 
A plant growing naturally by the ſides 
of brooks and ditches in many parts of 

England 


— 


* 
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katana, and is rarely cultivated in 


ens. Thoſe however, who are 

fon d of it in their-pottage; may raiſe 
tin,,2, moiſt foil, either. .by flips, or 
rom ſeeds ſown. in March. This ſeed 
s reddiſh, and pretty big, of a round- 
iſh oval ſhape, à little more full and 
rifing on one ſide than on the other, 


d nd ſtreaked lengthwiſe, 


Sur. A 'diſeaſe. in corn, which 


partially or totally deſtroys the grain in 


the ear, When it is in the full height 
of its miſchief, the, whale inner ſub- 
ance of the corn is black as ink, of a 


int, nauſeous taſte, a bad ſmell, and 


f offenſive qualities, occafioning ſick- 
{ in thoſe who. cat. bread made of 
our in which there was much of it. 
this caſe, if the corn be bruiſed, and 
ſteeped in water, it preſently ſhews in- 
numerable worma, like, Bale eels, li- 


ben the qiſorder is not arrived to 


| ne. in every part of it. 
2 this full height, the inner ſubſtance of 


the corn is not then entirely hurt, but 
the outſide is ſpotted with black; and, 
in ſome corns, à part of the flour 
within, This makes a great change 
in the matter; for the firſt is wholly 


f certain uſes, 
though not for all ſervices. 
England is more ſuhject to this diſ- 
order of corn than any other country 
we know; and this is owing. to our 
wet ſummers: in the warm and natu - 


Tally dry countries it is not known at 


or not in a degree worth notice. 


In Egypt no age ever ſaw a black 


of any corn; ſot in Egypt they 
Have no rain: and even in Italy it is 
itle regarded now; and was ſo ſlighted 
in earlier time, that all the Roman 
_ writers, have not a name ſor it. There 


s apt a word of ſmut in the Latin lan- 


e. The reader muit not cenſure 
this aſſertion, if ſome. modern writers, 
in that langusge, have attempted to 


it: they uſe words which pro- 
. Þp the noſe, provoke ſneezing. Theſe 


perly expreſs blight and mildew: .to 
th theſe the old Roman: fields were 
bzeQ, thereſore they have terms to 
preſs. them ; but this was little 
known, and leſs regarded. Wy 
For the beſt known prevention of 
this diſeaſe, we recommend good til. 
Age, with a due courſe of crops and fal- 
os; and particularly change of ſeed, 
fallows we iaclude turnips, &c, _ 


leſtroyed, whereas the other may ſome- | 
times be. recovered for 
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Mzp1c. 1 
SNAKE WEED. Butort. 
SNAKE ROOT, Birchwort. 
Vicginian Sx AK ER Roor, 1s a ſmal 
light, 'buſhy root, conſiſting of a num 
ber of ſtrings or fibres, matted toge- 
ther, iſſuing from one common bead; 
ola browniſh. colour on the outſide, 
and paler or yellowiſh within, It has 
an aromatic ſmell, Jike that of vale- 
rian, but more agreeable;z and a warm, 
bitteriſh, pungent taſte, - This root is 
a warm diaphoretic and diuretic :. it 
has been greatly celebrated as an alex- 
ipharmac, and eſteemed one of the 
principal remedies in malignant ſevers 
and epidemic diſcaſes, In theſe inten- 
tions, it is given in ſubſtance ſrom ten 
to thirty grains, and in infuſion to a 
dram or two, dh; D336. 
SNAIL-COD. A name given by 
Mr. Worlidge to a ſpecies of manure 
found at the bottom of deep rivers, It 
is a kind of mud or ſledge, very (oft, 
full of wrinkles, and intermixed with 
many little: ſhells and ſnails, to which 


en neee owe a great part of its 

atnets, IIS 
.SNAPDRAGON, - ” S CALs 

SNOUT » | 


| American SNAPDRAGON,. [Ruellia.] 
This plant grows naturally in the 
Weſt- India Iſlands and Carolina, it is 
propagated by ſeeds, but requires the 
aſſiſtance of a bark Rove..- | _ _. 
SNAP. TREE, g fficia. ] This 
plant is a native of India, riſing with 
a ſhrubbhy ſtalk to the height of three or 
gur ſeet, & is, propagated, by cutti 
„ SNATHE. The handle of a ſeyt 
;SNEEZEWORT, [ Prarmica. | This 
aws wild upon heaths and in moiſt 
hady places; the flowers, which are 
of a, white colour, come forth in June 
and July. The. roots have an acrid 
ſmell, and a hot biting taſte: chewed, 
hey.,occafion a plentiful diſcharge of 
aliva; and when powdered and ſnuffed 


are the only intentions to which they 
have been uſually applied. 
SNOWDROP, . [ Galanthus,]; This 


„flower is valued for its early appear- 


ance in the ſpring, for it uſually blows 
in February when the ground is: often 
covered with ſnow, The ſingle fort 
comes out the firſt, and though the 
flowers are but ſmall, yet When the 

| roots 
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roots are in bunches they make a very 
pretty appearance; therefore theſe roots 
ould not be planted fingle, as is fome- 
times prackiſed by way of edging to 
borders; for when they are ſo diſpoſed, 
they make very little appearance, But 
when therg are twenty or more roots 
growing in a cloſe bunch, the flowers 
ave a very good effect; and as mn 
flowers thrive well under trees or 
hedges, they are very proper to plant 
on the ſides of wood-walks, and in wil- 
derneſs quarters, where, If they are 
ſuffered. to remain undiſturbed, the 
roots will multiply exceedingly. The 
dots may be taken up the latter end of 
une, when their leayes decay, ard 
may be kept out of the ground vill the 
end of Auguſt; but they mult not be 
oved oftner than every third or 
fourth year: theſe plants are got ſcarce 
in the gardens near London. 3 
1 See FIN E- 
REE. * * 1 
SOA * Hua See AShzs. 
SOLDA EL, .[ Soldanella, } \_ This 
plant is a native of the Alps, and the 
gunotains of, Germany, and may 
Re by 13 pp e roots. ** 
WATERSOLDIER, [ Stratjotes, ] 
Water. Alves, or Freſhwater Soldier. 
is plant is like the aloes in ſhape, 
By the leaves are thinner and ſerrated 
on the edges very ſharply, It .grows 
 natufally in Randing waters of the If]; 
of Ely, and other parts of England. 
SOLOMON's SEAL, [ Polygonatum, 
This grows wild in woogs, but is not 
very common ; the root has fever: 
nts, with ſome flat circular depre(- 
1 * ſuppoſed te reſemble the ſtam| 
of a ſeal, It has a ſweetiſh eh. 
nous taſte; As to its virtues, practi- 
tioners do not now expeRany conſi- 
rable ones from. it, and pay very lit- 
tle regard. to the yulnerary qualiti 
Which it was formerly celebrated for. 
Soor.  Soot is of two penergl 
kinds, the one, that which ariſes fro 
woed,,, the other that of coal; _ Theſe 


ow eee We _ ſoot breaks and mixes immedi- 
is bre 


ey are nearly the ſame in their eff 
nd value to the farmer. The wood 
ſoot is ſoliq and ſhining, the coal ſoot 
looſer, and of a deader colour. The 
wood ſoot ſells in London at a great 
Frick in compariſon of for other, for 
the. uſe of chymiſts and apothecaries, 
becaule jx is ſcarcer, the fuel of Lon- 
Vor. II. . h 


don being, in 


$00 
* 

goal: but in 
the country, where this is as common 
and cheap as the other, the fatmers 
rather prefer coal foor, 
Thoſe who have written on huſban.. 
dry, differ much in the kind to which 
they give the preference. Mortimer 
ſays ſea-coal foot is by much th be 
and Worlidge tells us, that foot is. 
good manure, eſpecially ſach as is 
made of wood : theſe are both very ho- 
neſt and good writers ; but, experience 
is to be-preferred to either; The truth 
is, that neither kind deſerves a ge. 
neral preference,” but that wood is 
better for ſome ſoils, and coat” ſoot 
for others. Indeed the latter is beſt 
the greateſt number of ſoils, and t 
fore the farmer is right in valuing it 
the more. However, this difference 
is not ſo great, that any danger e 
ariſe from a miſtake about it, for ſuch 
land as will do well with one kind of 
ſoot, will alſo with another: all that 
the beſt choice can do gives only a 
little advantage; | 3 

As to the ſulting the particular kinds 
of ſoot to the different ſoils, the rule is 
this. For all” cla chalky, and 
moſſy lands, the coal foot is beſt. And 
this is the reaſon why the coal foot is 
moſt in repute in London ſor this trat᷑ · 
fick, becauſe the Hertfordſhire farmers, 
who bay it almoſt entirely,” have, for 
the molt part, clayey or chalky oils to 
cultivate... | 52 


] 3 gravelly, fandy, and loamy ſoils, 


be wopd foot is' preferable to that of 
coal; zud in Its nature indeed” ris 
kind is better and richer than the ot 
becauſe, being made from a vegera 
ſubſtance; it is richer and warmer 
that other which comes from à mine- 
ral origin; but the great reaſon of the 
difference which ſuirs'one kind to one 
ſoll, and another to another, is the con- 
fitence, , The wood foor is in firmer 


und harder lumps ; the coal foot is 


crumbly ; now in a clayey or a mo 
ſoil, the lumps of the wood ſoot w 
je a long time unbroken, whereas the 


ately. Experience ſhews alſo, that the 
wood ſoot will lie in large pieces a long 
time in a chalky land; 'whereas the 
gravely ſands, and andy loams, 
cut and break it to pieces in two or 
three ploughings, and ſpread and mix. 
it thoroughly. WY | 

FOES ne So- 
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© SOPEBERRY-TREE,  [Sapindes.] 
This plant grows naturally in the 
Weſt-Indies, and riſes with a woody 
Nalk, to the height of 20 to 30 feet, 
bearing flowers in looſe ſpikes at th. 
end of its branches, ſucceeded by ov 
berries as large as middling cherries; 
the covering of theſe berries, is ſome- 
times vſed for: ſoap to wath, when it 
is propagated by ſeeds. l 


SOPEWORT, [Saponaria.} This 


rows wild, though not very common, 
oor wet places, and by the ſides of 
running waters; a double-flowered 
ſort is frequent in our gardevs. _ The 
leaves. have a; hitter, not agreeable 
taſte ; agitated with water, they raiſe 
a ſaponaceous. froth, which is (aid to 
have nearly the ſame effects with ſolu- 
tions of ſoap itſelf in taking qut ſpots 
ſrom cloths, and the like. The roots 
taſte ſweetiſh and fomewhat pungent ; 
and have a light ſmell like thoſe of li- 
guorice : digeſted in rectified ſpirit they 
yield a ſtrong tincture, which loſes no- 
thing of its taſte or flavour jo being 
Inſpiſſated to the confiſtence of an ex- 
tract. This elegant root has not come 
much into pratice among us, though 
it promiſes, from its ſenſible qualities, 
to be a medicine of conſiderable uti- 
lity : it is greatly eſteemed by the Ger- 
man phyficians-as an aperient, corro- 
borant, and ſudorific : and. preferred 
by the college of Wirtemberg, Stah 
Neumann; and others, 19 Carfaparill 
*., SORREL, Laage Sorrel grows 
wild in fields an weadows through - 
out England. The leaves have a re- 
Aringent acid taſte, without any ſmell 
or particular flavour; their medical 


effects are, to cool, quench thirſt, and 


promote the urinary diſcharge: a de- 
coction of them in whey ' affords. an 
uſeful} and. agteeable drink, in frebile 
or inflammatory diſorders : and js r 


commended by Boerhave to be uſed in 


the ſpring as one of the moſt efficaci- 
ons aperients and detergents, . Some 
Kings, of ſcurvies have fielded to the 
continued uſe of this, medicine; the 
. Greenlanders, who are vg ſubjeR to 
this diſtemper,.. are ſaid to 6 
with gecels, a mixture of the 
Juices Ae and of ſcuryygrals. The 
only officinal preparation of this 452 
is an eſfential ſalt from the juice of the 


ves. | 584 
Woo Sorner., Lala]! This is 
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a ſmall plant, growing wild in woods. 
In taſte and medical qualities, it is 
fimilar to the common ſorrel, but con- 
iderably more grateful, and hence is 
preferred by the London college. Boiled 
with milk, it forms an agreeable whey ; 
and beaten with ſugar, a very elegant 
conſerve, which has been for ſome 
time kept-in the ſhops, and is now re- 
ceived in the diſpenſatory, _ _ 
SOURSOP, See Cuftard Arr. 
.. SOIL, A general name for all ſorts 
of land. MeL NE; 
_ SOURLAND. A cold, hungry, 
clayey ſoil, 
' SOUTHERNWOOD, [ Abrotanum 
Mas.] This is a ſnrubhy plant, clothed 
with very finely divided leaves, of a 
greyiſh, green colour: the flowers, 
which are very ſmall and yellowiſh, 
hang downwards, ſeveral together, 
from the middle of the branches to the 
top. It is a native of the warmer 
countries; in this it is cultivated in 
gardens : the leaves fall off every win- 
ter: the roots and ſtalks abide many 
t 
Ne cee has a ſtrong, bot 
very diſagreeable ſmell; and a. nayſe- 
ous, . pungent, bitter taſte; which is 
totally extracted by reQified ſpitit, leſs 
perfectly by watery liquors, It is re- 
commended as an anthelmintic z_ and 
in cold leucophlegmatic habits, 'as a 
Nimulant, detergent, aperient, and ſu- 
dorific,” The preſent practice has al- 
moſt entirely confined its uſe to exter- 
nal applications, The leaves are fre- 
gy employed in diſcutient and an- 
tiſeptic ſomentations; and have been 
recommended alfo In lotions and un- 
guents for cutaneous eruptions, and 
the falling off of the hair. 10 0 
So wW. The female of the ſwine, © 
SoWi. The act ofdiftributing 
ſeed on the ground to produce a crop. 

SOWBREAD, [ Cyclamen, ) This 
plant is met with in the gardens of the 
curious, The root has, when freſh, 
an - exrrembly acrimonious burnin 

ſte, which it almoſt; entirely loſes 
on being dried, It is recommended as 


an erthihe; in cataplaſms for ſchirrous 
and ſcrophulous tuthouts 3 and inter- 


[nally ' as. a cathartic, detengent, and 
aperjent; it operates very lowly, bit 
with great virulence, inflam the 
fauces and inteſtines; and herice is 
delervedly rejected from the I. ondon 

. diſpenſa · 


SPA 


n though retained in that 
Edinburgh. aan 
"SOWTHISTLE, [| Sonchus.] Thie 


is a troubleſome weed both in gardens 

and fields, and ſhould be taken care 

of, that the feeds be not ſuffered to ri- 
pen, and be ſcattered by the wind. 

SpA NSH NU T. See FII SIA. 

Sravres Ret gk e 

Sparrow-wort. This plantgrowsnatu 
rally at the Cape of Good Hope; riſing 
with a ſhrubby ſtalk five or fix feet 
high, and may be propagated by cur- 
tings; ſheltering the plants in the green- 
Houſe during winter, eau 
SrANten 2 This 
lant has long held a place in the Eng. 
iſh gardens, and is eaſily propagated 
by ſeeds. ' There are ſeveral” ſpecies 
kept for variety, © an 
SrANMTeun EDER. See Spaniſh 
Eliot. * ee I 
Syanin PriexTooTy, [Piſnayn: 

A ſpeeĩes of carrot, Ses 
in Spain and Italy; the footſtalks of 
the flowers are uſed as toothipicks, 

Sranzsn Marjoran, [Office 
dartia.] This is a ſpecies of nettle, 
growing naturally in Spain,and is eaſily 

Propagated by ſeeds, * {21 6 a 
SPADE. 
ment uſed in digging 7 
SPAN (EL. 
hinder legs. 1% it | 


 SPATLING-POPPY:'See Cure _ 


. 
. 


WII. | wn 
_ 'SSPARSED-LEAVES, - Are thoſe 
which are placed irregularly about the 
ſeveral parts of u plant. 
SPAVIN, | 'A'difeaſe'in horſes,” be- 
ing a ſwelling in or near ſome of the 
joints, that cauſes à lameneſs; o. 
There are two kinds of ſpavin, 
called a blood:\pavin; and a bog-ſpavin, 
A blood-ſpavin is a ſwelling and di. 
latation of the'vein that runs along the 
inſide ot the hock, forming a little ſoſt 
ſwelling in the hollow part, and is of- 
ten attended with a weakneſs and lame- 
neſs of the hock. N wee 
The cure ſhould be firſt attempted 
with reſtringents and bandage; which 


will contribute greatly to ſtrengthen 


all weskneſſes of the joints, and fre- 
quently will remove this diforder, if 
early applied: but if by theſe means 
the vein is not reduced to its uſual di- 
menfions, the ſkin ſnould be opened, 
and the vein tied with a crooked nee- 


dle and wax thread paſſod underneath 


A well-known inſtru- 
A rope to tye a cow's 
(44% o 1 31 


* 


9K 


it, both above and below the ſwellin 
and the turgid part ſuffered to divert 
away with the lgatures : for this pur. 
poſe, the wound may be dreſſed with 
turpentine, honey, and ſpirit of wine, 
incorporated together. 2 
A bog-ſpavin is'an encyſted tumour 
on the inſide the hough, or, according 
to Dr. Bracken, à collection of brown- 
iſh gelatinous matter, contained in 4 
bag, or cyſt, Which he thinks to be 
the lubricating matter of. the joint al- 
tered, the common membrane that in- 
clofes it ſorming the cyſt: this — 
he has taken the pains to illuſtrate 
a young colt of his own, where he ſays, 
when the ſpavin was preſſed hard on 
the infide of the hough, there was 2 
ſmall tumour on the outfide, which 
convinced him the fluid was within. 
ſide the joint : he accordingly cut Into 
it, diſcharged a large quantity of this 
gelatinous matter, drefſed"the fore with 
doſſils dipped in oil of turpentine, | 
ting into it, once in three or four — 
a powder made of calcined vitriol, A. 


Do- lum and bole: by this method of dref. 


(ing, the bag Nloughed- off, and came 
away, and the cure was ſucceſsfully 
compleated without any viſible ſcar, 
is diſorder, according to the above 
deſcription, will ſcarcely fubmit to any 
other method, except firing, hen the 
cyſt ought ti be penetrated to make it 
effectual; but in all 'obſtinate Taſes 
that "have refiſted the above methods, 
both the cure of this, and the fwellings 
called wind- galls, ſhould; we thiok, be 
attempted in this manner. If, through - 
the pain attending the operation or 
dreſſings, che joint ſhould ſwell anal 
inflame, foment it twice a 2 
apply a pouluce over the dreſſingi t 
it is reduced; wo Fg 
\  -SPAYING,” The operation of cf. 
trating the females of ſeveral kinds of 
—8 as ſows, bitches, &c, to płe- 


vent any farther conception, and pro- 


mote their fattening, © | 
It is performed by cutting them in 
the mid flank,” on the left with a 


ſharp knife or lancer, taking our the 
uterus and cutting it off, and ſo ſtiten- 
ing up the wound, anointing the part 


with tar, and keeping the animal ws 


for to or three days, The uſual w 
is to make the intifion aſſope two 


| Inches and @ half long, that the fore 


finger may be put in towards the back 
812 9 ei 
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do feel for cbe ovaries, Which are two 


kernels as big as acorns on both. ſides 
of the uterus, one of which is drawn 
to the wound, the firing thereof cut, 
and thus both taken out. 

. Kings SPEAR, See Asr no, 
-Sexzar MinT. See Mix r. 
SPEED WELL. [ Zeronica,] There 
are ſeveral ſpecies of this plant grow- 
ing wild in different parts of the king- 


dom, as alſo in other parts of Europe, 


the Female Speed well is admitted into 
the Materia Medica, as is alſo the Male 
Speedwell. The Male Speedwell is a 
tough procumbent plant, not unfre- 
quently met with on dry commons, 
and in ſandy grounds. In taſte, ſmell, 
and medical virtues, it is ſimilar to 
the betonica, of which in its place: 
though the veronica is commonly ſup- 
poſed to have more of an aperient and 
pectoral virtue, and betony to be ra- 
ther nervine and cephalic. Hoffman 
and Joh. Francus have written expreſs 
treatiſes on this plant, recommending 
Inſuſſons of it, drank in the form of 
tea, as very ſalubrious in many diſor- 
ders, particularly thoſe of the breaſt. 
For Female Speed well, ſee FIUALILIxX. 
„ SPELT. The name of a ſpecies of 
grain, which though commonly reck - 
.oned-a ſummer corn, is {owed either 
In autumn or in the ſpring, at the ſame 
time as wheat and rye. | This grain, 
of which there are two ſorts, one with 
A fingle, and the other with a double 
chaff, though both have always two 
Feeds in each huſk, was formerly. much 
eſteemed in Italy and Egypt, and is 
now very common in Germany, where 
they make of it bread, which is very 
mouriſhing and well taſted, but hard to 
digeſt, They likewiſe brew beer from 
it in ſome places, It was of this grain 
that the ancients made their frumenty, 
of which they were very fond. Though 
commonly ranked as a ſpecies of wheat, 
which it is not unlike when growing, 
its grain is ſmaller and of a blackiſh 
hue, its ſtalk thinner and lefs firm, and 
Its ear flat and bearded, with ſeeds 
only on each fide, Some writers diſ- 
.tinguith a third fort, by the name of 
,white-rye, which they take to be the 
olyra of the Greeks and Latins; and 
ſeems to be what Mr. Mortimer calls 
taitico- ſpeltum, a ſort of naked barley, 
or wheat barley, cultivated in Stafford - 
Niire, ſhaped like barley, but with a 


* 
— 
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grain like wheat, It is much ſown at 
Rowley, Hamſtal, and Redmore, 
where they call it French barley. It 
makes good bread and good malt, and 
yields a good increaſe; and therefore 
would do well to be tried in other 
places, - It ripens early; does beſt in a 
dry ſoil, and is not apt to be much 
hurt by birds, from which its beard 
and double huſk preſerve it. 
SpPIDERWORT. See African As- 
PHODEL, vg vag 
„ SpIGNEL, [Athamanta,} Spignel 
is an unbelliferous plant, found wild 
in Italy, and the warmer parts of Eu- 
rope, and ſometimes. alſo in England. 
The roots have a pleaſant aromatic 
ſmell, and a warm, pungent, bitteriſh 
taſte: in virtue, they are ſimilar to 
the Lovage, from which this root ſeems 
to differ only in being weaker, and 
ſomewhat more , agreeable, ,, It is an 
uſeful aromatic and carminative, tho 
at preſent little regardet. 
SUR A large nail, 3+. 43-35-13 
Seiz, 1 ** . 
Seiz LayzxnOrs, F See RY. 
SPINACH,  { Spinacia.] - A well- 
nown plant, cultivated in kitchen 
SABay on! ly Ar 5, LE 
It requires a rich, light, and well 
ſoil, It is-. propagated by its 
feeds only, of which there are t] ] 9 
ſorts, namely, the rouzb and prickly, 
which produces the prickly ſpinach 
with attow- pointed leaves, and the 
ſmoothi ftom which ſprings the ſpi- 
nach with oblong oval leaves. 
The ſeeds of the firſt of theſe kinds, 
Which is by much the hardieſt, and 
thereſote fitteſt to be cultivated ſor 
winter uſe, ſhovld be ſown. upon an 
open ſpot of ground, in Auguſt, juſt 
beſore a ſhower oi ralo, i it can luck- 
ily be ſo timed: for ii the ſeaſon ſhould 
prove dry for a long while: after the 
ſowing, many of them will not ſprout 
at all, and the plants of tlioſe that do 
ow will come up ſo irregularly, that 
half the crop will frequently be loſt, 
It therefore is highly advifeable to wa- 
ter theſe ſeeds within two or three days 
after their being ſown, if rain does not 
fall in the mean time, e 
When the plants begin to be ſtrong, 
the ground on which they grow ſhould 
be well hoed, to deſtroy the weeds, 
and to- thin the plants to the diſtance 
of three or ſour inches aſunderr, . 
de 


SPI 
Uke all other hogings, ſhould always 


be performed in dry weather, the more 
effeQually to kill the weeds : of, if it 
be rainy, they ſhould be carried off the 
ground as ſoon as they are cut up, to 
prevent their taking freſh root: for if 
many, of them ſpring vp, and the fea- 
on prove wet, they will ſtifle the plants 
of the ſpinach, and make them rot, 
A ſecond, careful hoeing is therefore 
neceſſary in about a month or five 
weeks : after the firſt ; and with the 
help of this the ſpinach, will begin 10 
be* fit for uſe by, the Fg of October, 
The . beſt way of gat 2 7 it is, to 
crop off only the largeſt outer leaves, 
and tb leave the middle ones to grow 
bigger; for. by this means a regular 
apply may. be had during the whole 
Winter, and even. till the ſubſequent 
ſpring. ſowing, ſhall have produced 
plants large enough for uſe, which ge- 
nerally is in April. The winter ſpi- 


nach will alſo then be ready. te tun up, 
and ſhould thereſore be entirely cleared 
off, unleſs a parcel be left for ſeed, if 
wanted, But if early cabbages, which 
will want earthing up, have been 
planted among this ſpinach, as is the 
uſual practice of the gardeners about 
London, a ſeparateſmall ſpot of ground 
ould be — purpoſely for ſowing 

- ſome of this ſpinach for feed, without 
any other plants among it, and to cut 
vp all the remains of the other winter 
A the ſpring ſpinach is 

or ule. 

Fo "The Rblong, ava) leaved 4 N 
monly called plantain ſpinach, 

- which has thicker leaves and more ſuc- 
culent ſtalks than the former ſort, is 
ſown, in the ſpring, likewiſe upon an 
open, ſpot of fine rich earth. The 
London gardeners, Who always endea- 
vour to have as many crops in a ſeaſon 
as they poſſible can, generally mix ra- 
diſh 209 with thoſe, of the ſpinach 
which they ſow at this ſeaſon : but the 
beſt Way for thoſe who have ground 
enough, is to ſaw their ſpinach ſeeds 
alone., This crop muſt be hoed, cleared 
from weeds, and thinned, in the man- 
ner before directed for the winter ſpi- 
nach; and when the plants, which 
were at firſt left three or four inches 
aſunder, have grown ſo as to meet, it 
will be right to cut them out here and 
there ſor uſe, and to thin them in this 
manner, as they are wanted for the ta- 


8 51 | 
ble, tin thoſe that are leſt ſtand eight 
ort en inches afunder. The thinnings 
in the mean time will give the re- 


malning plants dom to ſpread; and 
if, after this laſt, the ground de- 
tween them is well Rirrec to a 


depth, and kept perfectty clear fror 
weeds: this Ni A landen n fro: 
quently produce leaves as large as thoſe 
0 the broad · leaved dock, and extreme 
fine. | 5 
l A fucceſfon of fpinach may be had 
throughout the & hôle ſeaton, by ſow- 
ing it every three weeks, from about 
the middle of January to near the end 
of May; only obſerving,” that the ear- 
lieſt ſowings muſt de the naty- 
rally drieſt "foils, and that the Jateſt 
ſhoold'be thitned moſt at their firſt 
hoeing, beczuſe the remains of the 
former crops will fürnim a ſuppl 
till theſe are full grown, and the plan 
will not be ſo apt to run up to feed 
when they stand at a diſtance from 
each other, as hen they are eloſe to- 
ther. b * 
* order to have good feeds of ſpi- 
nach, each particufar fort ſhould've 
ſown by itſelf, in an open ſpot ef rich 
and well dug ground. This fowin 
mould be in, February, as ſoon as t 
danger of the froſt is vver 5 and when 
the plants are come up, they ſhould 
be thinned with a hoe till they are fix 
or eight inches aſunder every way,” All 
weeds ſhould at the ſame time be care- 
fully cut up and carried off; and in 
about three weeks or a month after 
this, the plants ſhould be hoed and 
thinned a fecond time. Their diſtanee 
from each other ſhould then be en- 
larged to at leaſt twelve or fourteen 
inches : for they will cover the ground 
very ſufficiently after they have hot 
out their fide branches. Pafficutar 
care is requiſite” at this time to kee 
them very clear from weeds; be 
theſe would make the plants of fpi- 
nach run up weak, and thereby greatly 
injure them. x 
Mr, Miller 1 here extremely judici- 


ous in his directions for the farther 
management of ſpinach intended for 


ſeed, © When the plants, fays he, 


have run up to flower, you will eaſily 


perceive two ſorts among them, vir. 
male and female, The male will pro- 
duce ſpikes of ffamineous flowers, 
which contain the farina, aud are ab- 

N | ſolutely 
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ſolutely neceſſary to impregnate the 
embrios of the female plants, in order 
to render the ſeeds N Ne 
male plants are, by the gardeners, 
—— ae the fploach: and are 
oſten, by the ignorant, pulled up as 
ſoon. as they can be diſtinguiſhed from 


the female; in ordet, as they pretend, 


to give room for. the ſeed bearing to 
ſpread : but, from ſeveral experiments 
which I have made on theſe plants, I 
find that, where-ever the male plants 
are entirely removed before. the farina 
is ſhed over the female plants, the ſeed 
which they produce will not grow, ſo 
that it; is -abſolutely neceſſaty to leave 
a few of them in every part of the ſpot, 
though a great many, may. be drawn 
out where they are too-thick,; for a 
ſmall quantity of male plants (if rightly 
ſituated) will be ſufficient to. impreg- 
ate a great number of female, becauſe 
wn greatly. abound with the farina, 
which, when ripe, will ſpread to a con- 
ſiderable diſtance, when the plants are 
ſhaken by the wine.” b When 
When the ſeeds begin to ripen, they 
muſt be guarded from birds; and 
when they are thoroughly ripe, which 
is known by their, changing their co- 
lour, and beginning to ſhed, the plants 
ſhould be drawn up, and ſpread upon 
cloths for a few, days, to be completely 


dried by the heat of the ſun, That 


they may be perfeQly ſo, they ſhould 
be turned every other day; and when 
they are quite dry, they ſhould be 
threſhed out, well cleaned, and laid up 
in a dry place, where mice, which are 


exceſſive fond of this food, cannot 


e at them. 1 
epi DIE TREE. Prickwood, 
African Sr ix DLE- TRE, ¶Cclaſtrus,] 
There are three or four ſpecies grow- 
ing naturally in North-America, in 
Ethiopia, and the Cape of Good Hope; 
they fidom riſe | higher than eight cr 
tin feet, and the Ethiopican fort not ſo 
high; they are propagated by layers 


or cuttings. 


SPINDLING. Running to ſeed. 

SPILTER, Aninſtrument uſed by 
gardeners. in digging the ground; a 

hade. 1 
1 PLEEN WORT, [ Aſp/oium.] 
This is a ſmall buſhy plant growing 
upon rocks and old walls. It has an 
herbaceous, ſomewhat mucilaginous, 


ronghiſh tate; it is recommended as 
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a pectoral, and for promoting urine in 
nephfitic caſes, * The virtue which it 
has been moſt celebrated for, is that 
which it has the leaſt title to, dimi- 
niſhing the ſpleen, *\ © 3 
Rough SyLzENWorT, [Lonchitic.] 
This is a very common plant in ſhady 
woods, by the fides of ſmall rivulets, in 
many pars of England, but is ſeldom ad- 
mitred into gardens except for variety. 
_ SPLENT, A hard excreſcence 
growing on the ſhank bone of a horſe, 
Some, borſes' are more ſubje@ to 
ſplents than others; but young horſes 
are moſt liable to theſe Infirmities, 
which often wear off, and diſappear of 
themſelves, Few horſes. put out ſplepts 
after they are 7 or $ years old, onlety 
they meet with blows or accidents. 
A ſplent that ariſes in the middle of 
the ſhank-bone is no ways dangerous 
but thoſe that atiſe on the back part 
of this bone, when they grow large 
and preſs agalpſt the back ſinew, al. 
ways cauſe lameneſs or ſickneſs, by 
rubbigg againſt it; the others, except 
they are fituated near the joints, ſel- 
dom occafion lameneſs, my 
As to the cure of ſplents, the beſt 
way is not to meddle with them, un“ 
lefs they are ſo large as to disfigure a 
horſe, of are {5 ſituated as to endanger 
his going lame. 3 
Splents in their infancy, and on their 
firſt appearance, ſhould be well hathed 
with vinegar, or old verjuice; which, 
by ſtrengthening the fibres, often put 
a ſtop to their growth ; forthe mem. 
brane covering the bone, and not the 
bone Itſelf, is here thickened; and in 
ſame . conſtitutions purgings, and at- 
terwards diuretic” drinks, will be a 
great means to remove the humidit 
and moiſture about the limbs which 
is what often gives riſe to ſuc - 
ITT ern nu * 
Varſoys ate the remedies preſcribed 
for this diſorder ; the uſual way is to 
rub the ſplent with a round Rick; or 
the handle of a hammer, till it is al- 
moſt raw, and then touch it with ofl 
of origanum, Others lay on à pitch 
plaiſter, with à little fublimate, or 
arſenic, to deſtroy the ſubſtance : ſome 
uſe oil of vitriol ; ſome tincture of ca- 
tharides ; all which methods have at 
times ſucceeded ; only they are apt to 
leave a ſcar with theloſs of hair. Thoſe 
applications that are of a more cavſtic 
3 nature 
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nature oſten do more hurt than good, 
eſpecially when the ſplent is grown 
very hard, as they produce a rotten- 
neſs, which keeps running ſeveral 
months before the ulcer can be healed, 
and then leaves an ugly ſcar. 

Mild bliſters. often repeated, as re- 
commended in the article fpavi 
ſhould firſt be tried as the moſt eligible 
method,” and will generally ſucceed, 
even beyond expectation; but jf they 
fail, and the ſplent be near the knee or 
joints, you myſt fire and bliſter in the 
ſame manner as for the bone-ſpavin, 
Fplents on the back part of ' the 
ſhank, bone, are difficult to cure, by 
reaſon of the back finews coverin 
them; the beſt way is to bore the ſplen 
in ſeveral places with an iron not very 
hot; azad then to fire in the common 
way, not making the lines too deep, 
but very'cloſe together, _ 

SPONGE, penis - Sponge; a 
oft, light, very porous, ind compreſ- 
fible ſubſtance, readily imbibing water, 
'and diſtending 'thereby, It is found 
adhering to rocks, particularly in the 
Mediterranean ſea, about the iſlands 
of the Archipelago.” It is general 
ſuppoſed to be a vegatable production 
nevertheleſs ſome obſervations lately 
made by Juffiev, give room to ſuſpect 
that it is of animal origin. Chemical 
experiments fayour this ſuppoſition ; 
analyſed, ir yields the ſame principles 
with animal ſubſtances in general: the 
volatile ſalt is in larger quantity than 
we have obtained from any animal 
matter, except the bags of the Hlk- 
worm. On this ſalt, which is gene- 
rated by fire, ſeem to depend the vir- 
tues of the officinal ſpongia u. Crude 
ſponge, from its property of imbibing 
and diftending by moiſture, is ſome- 


times made uſe of as a tent for dilating 


wounds and ulcers. 
SPOONWORT. Scurvy grafs, 
T» SPRAIN Szxrvps, Signifies, to 
throw them with a ſingle motion of the 
hand af a certain diſtance from one 
another, | * 
SpRIG. A ſmall branch, a ſpray. 
SPRING, The ſeaſon in which 
plants vegetate, | 
Spring alſo ſignifies a fountain, or 
iſſue of water from the earth. 
SPURGE, [ Tyihmalus,'] Several 
ſorts of ſpurge are mentioned in cata- 
logues of the materia medica, The 


_* 

Edinburgh college, in their laſt ed!, 
tion, retained two (Esura Major, 
tithymalus paluſtris fruticoſus, German 
ſpurge; and Egui4 MINOR, tithymar 
lus fals pin, C. B. pine-ſpurge;) both 
the Edinburgh and London colleges 
have now rejected them all. : 
The {purges and grana cnidia ate ex- 
tremely acrid, irritating catharti 
and operate with ſo much violence as 
to be altogether unfit for internal uſe. 
Sry Lavynat, See Seurge 
LANEEL. . ©. | 

sSruset Orive, See Spurge 
LAUT. * * uh 

SPURRY,  [Spergula.] There are 
ſeveral ſpecies of this plant, growing 
naturally as weeds, in England, 123 
two are cultivated in Holland an 
Flanders for feeding their catlle ; the 
vſual time for ſowing the ſeed is in 
July or Auguſt, that the plants ma; 
acquire ſtrength” before the winter's 
cold, The uſe that is made of this is 
to ſeed ſheep, and other cattle, in win- 
ter and ſpring, when the common graſs 
fails, This plant ſeldom riſes above 
fix inches high, ſo will not afford. a 


ly very great quantity of food ; but as it 


will grow on the pooreſt land, it may 

be cultivated in many places to good 
"advantage; where no other graſs will 

thrive ſo well, and by feeding it 

the ground, the dung of the cattle will 
improve the land. This paſture, it is 
affirmed, will make excellent butter, 
and the mutton fed on it is ſaid to be 
well taſted, ſo is by many preferred to 
that fed on turneps, Hens will 42 
ly eat this herb, and it makes chem 

lay more eggs. 5 ay 
This plant being annual, muſt be 
ſown every year; and whoever is will- 
ing to ſave the feeds, ſhould fow it in 
April, that the plants may flower the 
beginning of July, and the ſeed will 
ripen jn Auguſt; when it muſt be cut 
before the heads. are quite brown, 

otherwiſe the ſeeds will ſoon ſcatter, 
The ſeeds being very ſmall, about 
twelve pounds will be ſufficient'ro ſow 
an acre of land, The ground ſhould 
be well harrowed before the ſeeds are 
ſown, for if the larger clods are not 
broken, there will be an uneven crop 
of graſs,” People in the low country 
ſow this ſeed after a crop of corn is ta- 
ken off the land. Tbe ſecond fort is 
now much cultivated in Flanders, 
- * though 


— 
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whi 
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ongh it is a much lower plant than 
the [lower p 


ommon ſort, but rhey eſteem it 

better graſs, The ſeeds of 

this kind are ſmaller and flatter than 

thofe of the common fort, and have a 
white border round each. 

"Ts SPRIT, To hoot or ſprout, as 


corn in vegetation, 


GARE WAY, A horſe - way 
ugh incloſed lan 
PROUTHILL.. Anthill, 
"ron See Gouno, 
SIL, [Sci/la.} There are two 
forts one with a red, and the other A 
ie root, which are ſuppoſed to be 
accidental varieties, 5A * white are 


R preferred for medicinal uſe. 


& roots are large, ſomewhat oval- 
TOAD. compoſed. of many coats, ly- 
ng oyer each other like onions; at t 
bottom come out ſeveral fibres, From 
he middle of the root axiſe ſeveral ſhin- 
Ing leaves, which continue green all the 
winter, and decay in the ſpring; then 
the flower-ſtalk comes out, which riſes 
two feet high, is naked balf way, and 
terminated by a. pyramidal thyrſe of 
Aowers, which are white, compoſed 
of fix petals, which. ſpread open like 
he points of a ſtar, This, grows na- 
turally on the ſb es, and. jn the 
ditches, where it. THE flows 
With the tide, in 5 of the Warm 


parts, of Europe, ſo cannot be Rropa- . 


ated in "gardens, the froft in Winter 
Aen. deſtroying the roots, and for 
want of {alt Water they do not thrive in 
Tfummer. Sometimes the roots, which 
are brought * uſe, put out their ſtems, 
and p luce flowers without being 
Na in earth, as they lie in the 


e ps,. 
e root for medic] nal aſe ſhould 
& "choſen plump, 1 3 teln, and 


rred the re ſort, others the white, 
though, neither deferves the preference 
0 the, other ; the only difference per- 
Celvable betwirt them, is that of the 


bi of a clammy juice; ſore have pre- No 
Us 


colour ; and hence the college allow 


both to be uſed romiſcuouſly, This 
root is to the caſte very nauſeous, in- 
tenſely bitter and acrimonious: much 
Handled, it exulcerates the ikin. With 


| "regard to its medical vi tues, it pow- | 


erfully ſtimulates the ſojids, and » of 


"nuates viſcid , - and, by theſe qua- 
tes expeQoration, — 4 


"Vries, 4 80 
LS Ns * patient is kept WAL) 


STA 


ſweat ;_if the doſe is conſiderable, it 
proves emetic, and ſometimes putga- 
tive. The principal uſe of this medi. 
cine is where the prime viz abound 
with, mucous matter, and the lungs 
are oppreſſed by tenacious phlegm. 
Dr. Wagner (in his clinical obſervati- 
ons) recommends it given along with 
nitre, in hydropical ſwellings, and i 

the nephygitis; and , mentions ſeyere 


eures which, he performed. by. 18 


ving from four to ten grains of 
N for a doſe, mixed with a dou - 
quantity of nitre : he as, that 
thus managed,. it Ag al Ways ope- 
rates as A diuretic, t ough, fe ometimys 
it W 1 17 The mol 551 
modious form for the taking of {quills, 
unleſs when defigned a Ns 1 05 
that of a bolus or pill : liquid forms 
are to moſt people too offenſive, though 
theſe may be rendered leſs ane 
both to the palate and ſtomach, by the 
addition of ardmatic diſtilled waters, 
There are ſeveral ſpecies of ſquills, 
kept. for the beauty of their flowers, 
beſides thoſe for medicinal purpoſes ; 
among which are the flowers called the 
Starry Hyacinth, and the Hyacinth of 
200 : they ate all hardy, and propa | 
1 ted 6 817 or offsets. 
BY BING of Catele, See Hovzx. 
Wert“ See APOFLEXY, 
STAFF Tre. Ser SyinDLE TREE. 
STAGGERWORT, See Ragwort. 
STAKE. A piece of wood, or a 
2 ſtick 1 in the round. 
Vrine. 


STALE. The tem, or ſtock of a 
STALL, A crib at which an ox is 


fed, or where any horſe is kept in a 


ſtable, 

STALL-FzD, Fed with gry feed, 
ot with graſs, 

STALLION. A. ſtone horſe, de- 
ſigned for the covering of mares, in 


order to propagate the ſpecies. 


STAMINA. Thoſe fine threads. 2 
capillaments grow in up withio the 


flowers of tulips, lillies, and moſt other 


lants, around the ſtyle or piſtil. 
STAMINEOUS, An epithet ap- 
lied to thoſe flowers of plants which 
— no petals or flower- leaves, but 
conſiſt only of a number of ſtamina and 
piſtils placed in a cup. 
STAM WOOD. The roots of trees 


b 
FE BM" STANDARDS, 


STA 


STANDARDS, or'-STANDEELS» 
Voung trees reſerved at the felling. of 
woods; for. the growth of timber. 
STANDARDS. Froit-wees, intended 


to grow 
to be hacked and mangled with the 
knife, | as. the dwarf trees, and thoſe 
— walls are. 


Theſe chodks ſhould novexcerd-two- the 


years: growth from the bud. or grafs 
when: they are planted. They, ſhould 
be faſtened to: ſtakes till they: have ac- 
quired ſuſficient ſtrength not to be in 
danger of being blown down. , 

STANK. — rey to ſiop 


water... + 
STAR Abl, ere e 
This tree grows naturally in the Weſt- 
Indies, -rifing to the height of thirty or 
forty. feet, bearing an auſtere fruit 
about the ſize of à golden pippin, 
Which however becomes mellow and 
agreeable by keeping. It is propaga- 
ted by feeds, but in England requires 
the general aſſiſtance of tender exotics, 

STaz of Bethlehem, [Oraithegw/amJ 
This plant grows naturally near. Bri 
tol, and ſome other parts of England. 
It has a pretty large bulbous root, from 
which come out ſeveral long keel- 


ſhaped leaves, which. ſpread, on the 
—_—_ Thore are ſeveral other ſpe- yeig 


cies naturally in Spain, Por- 
tugal, Africa, and Arabia. 


wheat flour; manuſactured into cakes. 

Serums Hwaecin rn, See Su. 

STARWORT. — — — 

Yellow: STAR WOR To 

-STAVES; ACRE, 
This is a ſpecies of the larkſpur, grow- 
ing naturally in the Levant: and ſomc 
parts oi Italy. The feeds are large and 
rough, of an irregular triangular figure, 
of a blackiſnh colout on the outſide, and 
yellowiſh or whitiſh. within, ; they are 
uſually: brought from Italy: the plant 
is not very common in this country, 
though it bears our ſevereſt . colds. 
They have a-diſagreeable ſmell, and-a 
very nauſeous bitteriſn burning taſte, 
Staveſacre was employed by the anci- 
ents 28 a cathartie; but it operates 
with ſo much violence both upwards 
and downwards, that its internal uſe 
has been, among the generality of prac- 
titioners, for ſome. time laid aſide, - 
is chiefly employed, in external 
_ cations, ſot ſome of cutancous 
Vor. II. 


in an open expoſure, and not 


STAnch., The fineſt, parts f 


be ee cen 
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eruptions, and ſor deſtroying lice and 
other inſect: j inſomuch, that it has 
from this virtue received its name in 


STEE. 
STEM, | That part of 2 plant ard. . 
60g (7 from the root, and which ſuſtains 
leaves, flowers, fruits, &c. | 
ho g's D ſor 
ficeping of corn int to ſona. 
STELE. A ſtalk, a handle. | 
. STEER. .,A young/bullock, * 
87G. A gender. 
STERCORARY. A colleQion of 
dung properly. ſecured. from any —— 
ofthe weather, 
STERILE. Barren, unſtultful. 
.STEW, A ſmall kind of —. 
the peculiar, intention of which is 
maintain ſſn, and keep them for the 
daily uſes of a family 
STICK.ADORE.: See Caazrnony, 
- STOCK, The trunk or body of a 
ſryit-tree, into which the graſt, or bud 
is inſerted, 
STQCK GartanLanas, — 
— Srace. 6 
ARF ace. LL3FLOWER, 
s violet, 


STONE, A certain. quantity or 
ht of forms. ee * 
tA hoon oy — in London is . the 
tity of eight pounds; in Here- 
ordſhire, twelve pounds ; A the north 
26 pounds; in other parts, 24 pounds. 
A one of wook, according to a ſta - 
made in the eleventh year of the 
of Heory VII. is to weigh four- 7 
pounds, but in ſome places it is 
more, in — as in Gloce 4 
ſhire N Y in r 
twelve pou 
A one, — horſemen, 3s the . 
weight of fourteen pounds, 42 
\$Tons BnzAX., j 
common : in-, paſture grounds. The 
root has a ſharpiſh and aromatic taſte. 
The ſtalks are. round, ſtreaked, and 
reddiſh, towards. the bottom. The 
leaves are ſmooth, of a dark green, and 
divided twice into long, narrow, ſharp 
etzments. The ſoot-Halke are meme 
ous at the baſe. The. flowers 
grow in looſe umhels 3 and are ot a pas 
yellow. colour. The feeds f 1 
eaked, and red at Ns top. 
Sron v 


as are on of 1 
8 2 


A ladder, 


i 


o contrived, that the flues throu 


STO 


free-ftone. Theſe lands, in many > 
ces, yield good crops, and the general 
rule'is, that in iff and cold lands the 
ones ſhould be as carefully picked out 
as poſſible, but in light and dry grounds 
they ſhquid be left. In Oxfordſhire 
they have great quantities of a lean 
earth, and a ſmall rubble ſtone, or a 
ſour fort of land mixed with it; z this is 
fometimes very full of weeds, and 


ſometimes very clear of them. If they 


are weedy they fallow them late ; but 
if they are E as they call it, that 
is, it they have à fward upon them, 
they either fold them in winter, and 
add fome hay · ſeed to the ſheep's dung, 


to bring up the grafs; or elſe they 1a) 


old thatch or ftraw and dung vpon pon it; 
for they reckon'that if thoſe lands have 
no fward upon them before they are 
fallowed, they will by no means be 
brought to bear Food crop, but a great 
deal of May-wee ny other uſcteſs 
weeds, In Leber N ovember, and 
December, they fatlow- 38 the ſward 
directs them; ; if this be done in either 
of the two laſt months, they call it a 
winter fallowiog ; and never ſtir it 
again, till they ow it, and ſow'it wit 
barley ; and thoſe lands are reckor 

to do better than if finely tilled.” The 


will bear wheat and meflin in a 2 


year, and la of barley, ff 
are well manages , and kept in 5 
"They aheajsfaltow theſe 1005 every 
other year, unleſs they ſow peaſe upon 
them; ſometimes they ſo them with 
lentits, and w are quite worn 
out, they lay th m down: for elover or 


gr 
e Cao. Wall bed. 
Free S rox Cor. Gooſe Pot. 1 


STOOMINOG of Wine, Putting bags 


of herbs, of other ingredients into it. 
STOO P. X poſt flxed in the earth. 
STOT. A young bullock; a ſteer, 
STOVES. Buitdfnge ereed i in gar- 
dens for the preſervstion of tender 
exotic plants, which will not live in 
theſe northern "coujirries, withqut artf- 
fieial warmth in winter, Theſe” are 


i 75 in different mierhods, Tet Oy 
nuity of the artiſt,” or the d 
fereve porpots fr  yolilch' they are in- 
Ae 


but 1 7 ngland they are at 


pr ent "redycible to 


he firſt” is called . ſtove, bein 
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which the ſmoke paſſes are either car- 
ried under the pavement of the floor, 
or elſe are orected in the back part of 
the houſe, over each other, and are re- 
turned 6 or 8 times the hole length of 
the Rove, Ia theſe ſtoues are com- 
monly placed the tender ſorts of aloes, 
cereus's, euphorbiums, tithymals, and 
ether ſucculent plants, which are im- 
on ao of ' moiſture in winter; and 
require; for the maſt part, to 
be kept in a ſeparate | ove, and not 
placed” 'among trees, or herbaceous 
plants, Which perſpire freely, and 
thereby oſten cauſe a damp air in the 
houſe, which is imbibed by the ſuecu- 
_ lants; to their.n6'fmall prejudice. 
Theſe ſtoves may be regulated by a 
therriomtor, ſo” as not to over- heat 
them, nor to let the plants ' ſuffer by 
cold; in order to which all fuch plants 
as require nearly the fame degree of 
heat, Mould be placed by themſelves 
A for 5 in the ſame 
e there are plante laced of many 
different countries, Rk require as 
many different heats, by — the 
houſe warm enough for ſome plants, 
others, by having too moch dent) — 
dra vn and ſpolld. 
The other ſorts of ſtoves a em- 
moniy called bark ſtoves, to diſtia- 
gviſh-them from the dry ſtoves already 
mentioned. Theſe have-a large pit, 
nearly the length of the houſe, three 
feet deep, and fix or ſeven” feet wide, 
according to the breadth. of the-houſe ; 
which pit is filled with freſh tanner's 
bark, to make an hot- bed; and in this 
bed the pots of the moi render: exotic 
trees; and/herbaceous plants, are plun- 
Wy rk the heat of this dec being mode - 
the roots of the plants arealways 
kept in action; and the moiſture; de- 
tained by the bark, keeps the fibres of 
their roots in a duQite ſtate, which, in 
the dry ſtove, here they are placed on 
ſhelves, are ſubject to dry too faſt; to 
the great injury of the plants. In theſe 
ſtoves, if they are rightly contrived, 
may be preſerved the moſt tender exo- 
tie trees and plants, which, before the 
uſe of the bark was introduced, were 
thought impofſible to be kept in Eng- 
lan; but, as there is ſome-ſkillrequi- 
red in the ſtructure of both theſe ſtoves, 
we ſhall-deſcribe them as intelligibly. as 
ble, particularly the bark ſtove; 
* by hich it is hoped- every curious 
perſon 


more, which is the 


8 10 


2 
—— in their ſtructure. 

The dimenſion of this ſtove move 
he? ned to the number of 
plants intended to be or the 


particular fancy of the owner; but thi 
ſhould not exceed. forty roof 


their length 
— unleſs there are two fſiro- places ʒ 


and in that caſe, it will be proper to 
make a partition of glaſs in the middle, 
and to have two. tan+pits, that there 
may be two different heats for plants 
from different countries, for the res- 


ſons before given in the account of dry taining 
of ſtoves, they 
thould be all built in one, and only / 


ttoves; and 2 range 


divided with glaſs partitions, at [leaſt 
the half way toward the front; + which 
will be of great advantage to the plants, 
becauſe they may have the. air in each 
divifion ' ſhifted by ſliding the glaſſes 
of che partitions, or by opening the 
glaſa- door, which ſhould be — be- 
tween each diviſion, ſor the — 
- paſſage from one to the other. 
This ſtove ſhould be raiſed — 
the level of the ground, in proportion 
to the dryneſs-of — for, if it 
be built on 2 moiſt fitu ation, the 
whole ſhould be placed upon the top 
of the ground; ſo that the brick work 
in the front muſt be raiſed three feet 
above the ſurface, which is the depth 
of the bark-bed, whereby none of the 
bark will be in danger of lying in 
water; but, if the ſoil be dry, the 
brick work in front need not be more 
than one foot above - ground, and the 
pit may be ſunk two feet below the 
furface. *- Upon the top of this brick 
work, in front, muſt be laid the plate 
of timber, into which the wood work 
of the frame is to be mortiſed; and 
the upper timber in front muſt de 
placed ſour feet aſunder, or ſotme chat 
proportion of the 
width of the glaſs-doors or ſaſhes: 
theſe ſhould be about fix feet and a 
half, or ſeven feet long, and placed 
upright; but from the top of | theſe 
ſhould be Noping glaſſes, which-ſhowhd 
reach within three feet of the back of 


the ove, where there ſhould be a 


ftrong crown-piece of timber placed, 
in which there ſhould be à groove 


made for the glaſſes to Nide into; The 


wall in the back part of the ſtove 


| ſhould be at leaſt thirteen inches _ 


but eighteen inches is ſtiff better; be- 


; "rt 


to the crown-piece where 
This 

uld be about fixteen feet high from 
the ſurface of the bark- bed or floor, 
which will give a ſufficient declivity to 
the ſloping glaſſes to carry off the wet, 


aſſes ſlide in, 


.and be of a reaſonable — 
The back 


building is often very nn _ 
differently built. 

In the front of the houſe 't 
ſhould be a Walk, about / eighteen 
twenty inches wide, for the convent- 
ency of walking; next to which the 
bark pit muſt be placed, which ſhould 
be in width pr to the breadth 
of the houſe: if. the houſe is twelve 
feet wide, which is a due proportion, 
the pit may be ſeven feet wide; and 
behind the pit ſhould be a walk eight- 
cen inches wide, to paſs in order to 
water the plants, c. then there will 


de twenty-two inches leſt next the 


back wall, to erect the flues, Which 
mutt be all raiſed above the top of the 
bark-bed z theſe fiues ought to be one 
foot wide in the clear, that they m 

not be too ſoon with the loot, 
and the lower fines into which ths 
ſmoke firſt enters from the fire, ſhould 


de two. feer.deep in the clear; and this 
may be covered either with caſttiron 


plates, or broad tiles; over this the 
ſecond five ' muſt be returned back 
again, which may be eighteen inches 
deep, and covered on the top as before; 
and fo, in like manner, the ſtues may 
be returned over each other three or 
four times, that the heat may be ſpent 
before the ſmoke paſſes off. The 
thickneſs of the wall in front of theſe 
flues need not be more than four 
inches; but it muſt- de well jointed 
with mortar; and plaiftered within 


fide to prevent the ſmoke from gettin 


into the houſe ; and the outfide 

be faced with mortar, and covered 
— 2 coarſe cloth, to keep the mortar 
from — 2 — is practiſed in ſetting 
up coppers. If this be careſully dome 
T t'2 ther 


( 
| 
| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
| 
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there will be no danger of the ſmoke 
entering the houſe, which cannot be 
too carefully avoided; for there 18 
nothing more injutious to plants than 
ſmoke, which will cauſe them to drop 
their leaves; and i it continue long 
-in the houſe,” __ entirely deſtroy 


- 


Fhe fire place ay de made either at 


one end, or in the middle, according 
a8 there is moſt conveniency z ſor, 
. whereever it is placed, it ſhould have 
a ſhed over it; and not be expoſed to 
the open air; for it will be impoſſible 
do make the fire burn equally, where 
the wind has full ingreſs to it z and it 
will be troubleſome to attend the fire 
in wet weather, where by 1 to 
the rain. 

The contrivance of — muſt 
be according to the fuel which is de- 
ſigned to burn; but as turf is the beſt 
firing for ſtoves,” where it can be had, 
| becauſe it burns more moderately, and 
laſts longer than any other ſort of fuel, 
and. ſo requires leſs: att endance, I ſhall 
deſcribe. a proper ſort of nee for 
chat purpoſe. 

The whole of this famgcs Mond be 
erecded within the houſe, which will 
de a great addition to the heat; and the 
front wall on the outſide of the fire - 
place, next the ſned, ſhould be three 

icks thick, the better to prevent the 
heat from coming out that way. The 
door of the furnace, at which the fuel 
is put in, muſt be as ſmall as conveni- 
ently may be to admit of the fuel; and 


this door ſhould be placed near the up- 


per part of the furnace, and made to 
hut as cloſe as poſſible; ſo that there 
may but little of the heat paſs off 
through it. This furnace ſhould be 
about twenty inches deep, and ſixteen 
inches ſquare at the bottom, but may 
be ſloped off on every fide, ſo as to be 


two feet ſquare at the top; and under 


this furnace ſhould: be a place for the 
- aſhes to fall into, which ſhould be about 
a a foot deep, and as wide as the bottom 


of the furnace: this ſhould alſo have 


an iron door to ſhut as cloſe as poſſi - 
ble; but juſt over the aſh- hole, above 
.the bars which ſupport the fuel, ſhould 
de a ſquare hole about four inche 
to let the air in to make the fire burn: 


this muſt alſo have nn iron frame, and 


à door to ſhut cloſe: when the fire is 


| perfectly lighted, which will make the 


s wide 


STO. 
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be More moderate. 4 NA 


The top of this — ſhould be 
nearly equal to the top of the bork-· bed, 
that the loweſt flue may be above the 
fire; ſo that there may be à greater 
draught for the ſmoke; and the fuſnace 
mould be covered with a large iron 
plate, oloſely cemented to the brick- 
work, to prevent the ſmoke from got- 


ting out; or it may be arched over 


vith bricks; but you ſhould be very 
careful, wherever the fire is placed, 
that it be not too near the bark-bed'; 

for the heat of the fire will, —— 
continuance, dry the bark; fo that-it 
will loſe its virtue, and be in danger of 
taking fire; to prevent which, it will 
be the beſt method to continue an hol - 
low between the brick-· work of the fire 
and that of the pit, about eight inches 
wide ʒ which will effectually prevent 
any damage arifing from the heat of 
the fire; and there ſhould be no wood- 
work placed any where near the flues, 
or the ſire . place, becauſe the continual 
heat of the ſtove may in time dry it ſo 
much, as to cauſe it to take fire; which 
ought to be — 1 

againfts; dos 

Tha entrance into this ſtove ſhould 
be either from 2 green - houſe, the dry 
ſtove, or elſe through the ſned where 
the fire is made, becauſe in cold wea- 
ther, the front-glalſes — not de ' 
n * 

The other! ſort of — which. is 
commonly called the dry ſtove, as was 
before ſaid, may be either duilt with 
upright and ſloping glaſſes at the top, 
in the ſame manner, and aſter the ſame 
model of the bark- ſtove ; or elſe the 
front glaſſes, which ſnould run from 
the floor to the ceiling, may be laid 
ſloping, to an angle ot forty- five de- 
grees, the better to admit the rays of 
the ſun in ſpeing and autumn: the 

latter method has been chiefly followed 
by moſt perſons who have built this 
ſort of ſtoves; but it is a better method 
to have it built after- the model 
of the bark ſtove, with upright glaſ- 
ſes in front, and ſloping glaſſes over 
them, becauſe this will more eaſily ad- 
mit the ſun at all the different ſeaſons; 

ſor in ſummer, when the ſun is bigh, 
the top glaſſes will admit the rays to 
ſhine almoſt all over the houſe; and 
in winter, when the ſun is 3 
ront 
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Front glaſſes will admit its rays; 
whereas, when the glaſſes are laid to 
any deelivity in one direction, the rays 
of the ſun will not fall directly rhereon 
above a fortnight in autumn, and about 
the ſame time in ſpring; and, —— 
the other parts of the year, they will 
— thereon; and'in ſummer, 
when the ſun is high, the rays will not 
reach above five” of bat from The 

' Beſides, - «the plants-placed towards 
the back part of the bhouſe will not 
thrive in the ſummer ſeaſon. for want 
of air; whereas, when there are do- 
ping glaſſes at the top, "which run 
within four feet of the back of the 
houſe; theſe, by being drawn down in 
hot weather, will let in perpendicular 
air to all the plants g and, of how 
much ſervice this ĩs to all ſort of plants, 
every on who has had opportunity of 

obſerving the growth of plants in 2 
ſtovo, Will eafily judge; for” when 

Plants are placed under cover of ꝝ cei- 
ling; they always turn themſelves to- 
wards the air and light, and thereby 
grow crooked ; and if, in order to pre- 
ſerve them krait, they are turned every 
week, they will nevertheleſs grow 
weale, and look pale and fickly, like a 
[perſon ſhut up in a dungeon; for which 
reaſons, whoever has made trial of both 
ſorts of ſtoves, will recommend the 
model of the bark-· ſtove for every pur- 
Poſe, Miller's Gardener's Dictionary. 
STONER. Fodder for cattie. 

-$STOUND. 1 to put 

dme deer R 

»STQWK, The handle of A pail; 
alſo.a-ſhock of twelve: ſheaves; | 
STOWRE. Around oa nder; 


'a"hedge-Nake ; alſo che ſtaves in the 


_ "dev of a waggon, in nden the'eve- 
—_ are faſtened. 

STRAIN, en Sex Auw. A. violent 
extenſion of the finews or tendons of 
ſome muſcle, whereby the tendinous 
fibres are over · ſtretched, and ſome- 
times ruptured or broken. 

As ſoon as a Horſe is Rirdined)we 
adviſe: to turn the horſe to graſs imme- 
diately, external applioatious will then 
not be wanted, and if this be not done, 
applications will be of little or no- uſe. 
Perhaps as good an embrocation as can 
be uſed is four ounces of good Vinegar 
and two ounces of Camphorated Spi- 
Fit of Wine, with which the part may 
be bathed twice a day, 


'Strawberr 


cure 
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- STRANGLES.'” to 
whictr cots and young in tot are very 
ſubject ; it begins with a fwelling 
between the jaw- bones, which ſome- 
times extend to the muſeles of the 
tongue; and is attended with ſo greet 
beat, pain, and inflammation, that 
ſometimes till matter is formed, the 
horſe ' ſwallows - "witty the wiitioſ 


dificulty- 


Keep your horſs tolerably 
vive him doſes of nitre and 8 
twice a day, with meſhes of bran 
and water barely warm. 
© STRANOURY- A diſeaſe in Cattle 
to be cured by giving decoctions 
Marſhmallow roots, in which a little 
Nitre and Gum Arabic is-diffl 
1 the body open with clyſters. 
STRAW: the ſtalk of Corn. 
STRAWBERRY'{Fragaria: |» The 
diſtin ſpecies are, 1. the Wood- 
Strawberry; 2. the Virginian or ſcarter 
3. the Hautboy 5 4. de 
Chili Str 3 with ene, 
varieties, 


An ingenious writer. inche'Moſeom 
ben has obliged the worid with 
followin anos: of" 1 
— * * 
%] have them, an he, of ſeveral 
—_— and the fruit, in the ſeaſon, is 
in great ion, being large; and 
*. a fine flavour; Theſe I pro- 


no great trouble 1 
in the cultivation. 


Nr: q hem in vegolay usage 


beds three feet wide. The ſbil I chufe 


for them is a good, natural, freſh, 
rich lam: the leſs it requires 


een 


the ſweerer and finer, 

„ On each of theſe beds —— 
mentioned, I plant three - rows "of 
plants, in quincunx order,” at fifteen 


inches diſtance every way; and I rather 


chufe to plant them each on a littie 


hillock}/as ir wee) — — 
tat ion of hops. 


getween the beds are intervals of 
the ſame width, 

„My next care is; by frequent hoo 
ing, to keep my plants as clear-from 
weeds as paſſible, by which they are 
ſure to be ſupplied with plenty of 


nouriſhment; à matter of great con- 
ſequence, particulariy when the fruit 


is ſet, as then they require moſt, and 
che weeds are alſo at that ſeaſon moſt 
luxuriant 


————  — — — —— — — — 
- 
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lexuriantt'1 therefore. then ſtir the 
exrth-with'the hoe often, which anſwers 
$6 1 have ſaid beforezia double purpoſe. 

„ obſerve to keep my plants as 
clear a8 poſſible from runners; by 
which means my fruit is larger, and 
ſooner ripe than it would otherwiſe 


. 
tg! & When my. ſtrawberry plants have 
borne fruit two ſucceſſive years on the 
beds, I get che alleys, or intervals, dug 
up and prepared, into which I trans- 
plant them in the ſame manner they 
were planted in te firſt- mentioned 
Þeds; Which then become in thais\ turn 
ahe intervals. JT 
Here they remain two years more, 
I again temove them into freſh 

prepared for the purpoſe; in this 
manner never letting them bear fruit 
more than two years in ont ſpot. 
I cannot eaſily deſeribe to you the 
great benefit mis method of manage- 
ment is of to the plants, which are 


thereby greatly invigorated, and the 


fruit prodigiouſly improved, both in 
point of fize and favour, inſomuch 
that they appear to be quite of a diſ- 
nn from thoſe of my neigh- 
„ who firſt furniſhed me with 
been. MM java 
STRAWBEARY. Dans, Se Blite, 
bi $TH%zAaw3zRtty Spin Aen. Ses Blite, 
- StzAwBEREY TIE, [Arbutus.] 


The ſpecies are, 2: tree 


with ſmooth ſawed leaves, berries ha- 
ving many ſeeds, and an upright trunk. 
This [fort grows naturally in Icaly, 
Spain, and alſo in Ireland, and is now 
very common in the Englih gardens, 
It produces the following varieties, 
viz. one with an oblong flower and oval 
fruit; another with a double flower; 
and a third with red flowers. 

2. Strawberry tree with ſmooth en- 
tire leaves, berries full of ſeeds, and an 
erect woody ſtem. This kind grows 
in theeaſt, particularly about Magneſia, 
where it is ſo plenty, as to be the 
principal fuel uſed by the inhabitants of 
the country. This grows to a middle- 
-Gadd tree; the branches are irregular, 
andare garniſhed with large oval leaves. 
ſomewhat like thofe of the Bay tree, 
but not quite fo long; theſe are ſmooth 
and entire, having no ferratures on 
their edges; the flowers are ſhaped 
lee thoſe of the common Arbutus, 
but grow thinly on the branches, The 
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fruit is oval, and of the fame colour 
— confiſtence with the common fort, 
but the ſeeds of this are flat, whereas 


growing looſely, and many ſeeds, This 
ſort grows naturally in Acadia, and 
other northern parts of America, upon 
ſwampy land, which is frequentlyover- 
flowed- with water; this is a low, 
buſhey- ſhrub, with ſlender trailing 
branches, which are garniſhed with 
oval leaves, a. little fawed on their 
edges; the flowers come out from 
the wings of the leaves, growing in 
thin looſe bunches. The fruit of this 
ſort is never produced in England, and 
it is with great difficuley the plants 
are kept alive here. 


4+ Arbutus with trailing falke ond 
This grows na- 


rough ſawed leaves. 
turally on the Alps and the Helvetian 
mountains. It never riſes high, but 
ſends out from the root many ſlender 
branches, whioh trail upon the ground, 
garniſhed with oblong rough leaves, 
of a pale green colour; the flowers are 
—— from the wings of the leaves, 
7 ſtender foot-ſtalks, and are 
—. by berries abou tthe ſize of 
the common black Cherry, which'.are 
firſt green, afterwards red, and when 
ripe are black. Theſe are of a pleaſant 
taſte, ſo are frequently eaten by the 
inhabitants of thoſe countries. where 
41 grow naturally. This is a very 
cult plant to keep alive in gardens, 
for it is an inhabitant of bogs; 'grow- 
ing among mais. Where the e 
is never dry. 

5. Arbutus with trailing Kalles and 
entire leaves. This grows naturally 
upon the mountains in Spain, and in 
moſt of the northern parts of Europe. 
The branches trail on the ground, 
which are (cloſely garniſhed. with 
fmooth thick leaves of an oval form, 
placed alternately ; the flowers are 
produced in ſmall bunches towards the 
extremity of the branches, which are 
ſhaped like thofe of the common ſort, 
but ſmailerz and are ſucceeded by 
berries, of the ſame ſize with thoſe of 
the former fort, which are ä 


ripe. 


The common Strawberry. tree is 
ee ae e427 grt 17 yes" 
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of the Engliſh gardens, and one of 
their greateſt ornaments in the months 
of October and November, that being 
the ſeafon when the trees are in flower, 
aad the ſruit of the former. year is-ripe, 
for the fruit is a Whole year growi 
to perfection ; ſo that the fruit hic 
is produced from the flowers of one 
year do not ripen till the bloſſoms 
of the ſucceeding year ars fully blown; 
when there is plenty of fruit and 
flowers upon the trees. they make 2 
| fine appearance, and at a ſeaſon when 
molt other trees are paſt, theit beauty. 
Thoſa trees which have large oval 
fruit make the greateſt figure, thei 
flowers being larger, and oblong. 
ſort with double flowers is a curioſity; 
but as the flowers have only two orders 
_ of leaves, fo they make no great 
appearance; nor do the trees produce 
fruit in any plenty, therefore the other 
is preferable. The | fort. with red 
flowers makes a pretty variety, when 
intermixed with the other; for the 
_ outGdes of them are of a fine red 
colour at their firſt appearance, and 
afterwards they change to purple before 
they fall of, The fruit of this is the 
ſame with the common ſort, - All theſe 
varieties are preſerved by inarching or 
grafting them upon the common Ar- 
butus, for the feeds of cithen do not 
produce the ſame kind; though from 
the ſeeds of the oval fruit, there are 


generally many more of the ſame pro- 
duced than from, the ſeeds of the 
common fort. 100 | | 
-- The: beſt method to propagate the 
Arbutus is from ſeeds ; therefore when 
the fruit is perfeQly 3 it ſhould be 
gathered and mixed with dry ſand, to 
preſerve it till the time for ſowing ; 
ſureſt method of raiſing the plants 
to ſaw the ſeeds in pots, which 
ſhould be plunged into an old bed of 
tanner's bark, which has loſt its heat, 
cavering the bed with glaſſes, &c. to 
keep out the froſt; this mould be done 
in December; if the: ſeeds are good, 
and as the ſpring advances the pots 
are refreſhed with water, the plants 
will come up the beginning of April, 
when they ſhould be frequently but 
ſparingly. watered, and conſtantly kept 
clean from weeds, 
As the ſummer advances, if. the 
plants are ſhaded in the heat of the 
day, it will greatly promote their 


ſhape cound and flat, Both theſe and 
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growth; but in, warm weather they 
muſt be open all night to receive the 
dew, fo Gould only be covered in the 
middle of the day: with this manage- 
ment the plants will riſe to the height 
of five or fix inches the firſt ſummer. 

STRICKLE. The whet-ftone pla- 
ced upon the extremity of the ſhaſt of 
4 ſcythe. > 3 


ſes, conſiſting - in a, twitching and 
fnatching vp of the hindes leg much 
higher than the other, | 
STUBBLE,- The ſtalks of corn left 
in the field by the reaper, 
STUM. . The unfermented juice of 
the grape, aſter it has been ſevera times 
racked off, and ſeparatcd from its fe- 


diment, 
of any ſolid 


STUMP... The 1 
body, particularly of trees, &&c, remain- 


ing after the reſt are taken away. 
STUMPY., Fullof ſtumps ; hard, 


STURK. A young bullock, | 
STV. A cabbin or ſmall building 
to keep hogs in, N 7 
SUCCORY.. See EN D Iv. 
Gum Succoxry, See Gum Sue- 
con v. JT. 
SACCHARUM, The ſugar cane. 
This plant grows naturally in the Weſt- 
Indies, Arabia, &c. where its juice is 
bailed, and, made into ſugar, 
ir =o i gl Wo See MAT ET. 
U A youngtwig, or ſhoot 
from: the root. — | 
SUFFOLK. GRASS, The ſame 
with meadow-graſs, or po. 
SUILLAGE,. A drain of filth, - 
SULI. A plovgh, | : 
SULL-PADDLE. A plaugh paddle. 
SULPHURWORT.. Hogs: fennel, 
SULTAN FLOWER, A 
SWI SULTAN, : cies of 
centaury, which may be ted 
by ſowing the ſeeds, on a. hot-bed in 
the ſpring, and then managing: them 
as other annuals, not very hardy, 
SUMACH, {Rhus.] This tree, or 
ſhrub, is cultivated in-ſome places on 
account of the culinary- uſes oß its 
fruits, and for the purpoſes of the dy- 
ers, &c. among us, it is met wich only 
in the gardens of the curious: The 
ſeeds or berries are of a red colour, in 


the 


—— — 


SUN 
the leaves are moderately aſtringent, 


and have fometimes been exhibited in 


this intention, but are now | become 


rangers to the ſhops.” 


There are ſeveral ſpecies, noTeſs than 
15, reckoned by Miller, which are kept 


in the gardens for variety orornament ; 
ſome of which, natives of Africa, are 


too tender to bear the open air of the 
winters in England. They are all pro- 
pagated by cuttings or layers, 
SUMMER. The ſeaſon in which 
the ſun arrives at the northern ſolſtice, 
and the days are at the greateſt length, 
Summrr, alſo implies the large 


piece of timber, or principal beam, of 


a floor. 

Ti SUMMER-LAND, or To- Sun- 
AER - STI. To fallow land in the 
ſummer. 

SUNDEW. See Ros £03.16; 
SUN. FLOWER. The name of a 
well-known flower, much cultivated 

in large gardens, 

"The ſun-flower is an annual plant, 
and the ſeeds ſhould be ſown every 
ſpring in a bed of good light earth, 
When the ſhoots are about threeinches 
they ſhould be tranſplanted into nur- 
ſery beds, and ſet at eight inches diſ- 
tance every way; they ſhould remain 
there till they are a ſoot high, and then 
be carefully taken up with a ball of 
earth at their roots, and planted in 
large borders, or intermixed with flow- 
ering ſhrubs, and other large plants; 
they muſt be frequently watered till 
they have taken root, after which they 
require no other care. The flowers 


appear in July, and ſtand à conſider- 


able time: the largeſt of them ſhould 
be preſerved for ſeed, . The birds are 
very fond of the ſeed of the ſun-flower, 
and mutt therefore be carefully guarded 
from- them, and the head left on the 
plant till October, at which time it 
mould be cut off, and hung up to dry 
in an airy place, and in a month more 
the ſeeds will be perfectly hardened. 
Dwarf Sux-Ftowrx, — 


This is à native of North-America, 


but will bear ſometimes in che open 
air of our Engliſh climate; there are 
ſeveral ſpecies, which are propagated by 
arting the roots, " 
SUN. ScoRCHED. A term uſed 


in ſome ports of England to expreſs a 


di ſtemperature of fruit-trees, owing to 


the ſun's affecting them too forcibly 


on a ſudden ; the conſequence of which 
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is the loſs and withering of the fruit. 
Such trees only are ſubje& to this, as 
are planted in places ſheltered from 
the ſpring ſung and open to that of the 
ſummerz/and may be always cured 1 
proper waterings. 

-SUNSPURGE. Fvpborbium.. p03 

SURBATING, A term uſed by 
farriers to fignify the ſole of a horſe's 
foot being worn, bruiſed, or ſpoiled by 


beating the hoof againſt the ground 


in travelling without ſhoes, or- going 
in hot ſandy lands, or with a ſhoe that 
hurts the ſole, or the like. It alſo 
ſometimes happens by over riding a 
horſe while young, before his feet are 
ſufficiently ha or even by the 
hardneſs of the ground, and high lift- 
ing of his feet, The figns of this de- 
feQ are his halting on both fore legs, 
going itfly, and creeping as if foun- 
dered, 

There is nothing better for ſurbated 
feet than tar 'melted into the foot, or 
vinegar boiled with ſoot to a proper 
conſiſtence and poured into the foot 
boiling hot, with burds over it, and 
ſplints to keep it in. 

SURFEIT. A diſeaſe incident to | 
horſes-and other cattle, 

- Surfeirs ariſe from various cauſes ' 
but are commonly the effects of ſome 
diſeaſes not-attended to, or that have 
been ill cured. 

A horſe is ſaid to be ſurfei ted, when 
his coat ſtares, and looks ruſiy and 
dirty, though proper means have not 
been wanting to keep him clean. The 
ſkin is full of ſcales and dander, that 
lays thick and mealy among the hair, 
and is conſtantly ſupplied with a freſn 
ſucceſſion of the ſame, for. want of 
due tranſpiration, © Some horſes have 
hurdles of various fizes like peaſe 
or tares ++, ſome have dry fixed 
ſcabs all over their limbs and bodies; 
others a moiſture attended with heat 
and inflammation; the humours bein 

ſo. ſharp, and violently itching, - — 
the horſes rub ſo ineeſſantly, as to make 
themſelves raw. Some have no erup- 
tions at all, but an unwholſome look, 

and are dull, ſluggiſh, and lazy : ſome 
appear only lean and hide-bound': 
others have flying pains and lameneſs, 
reſembling a rheumatiſm: ſo that in 
the ſurſeits of horſes, we have almoſt 
all the different ſpecies of the ſcurvy, 
and other chronical diſtempers, . , * 

T 
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The following method is uſually at- 
tended with ſucceſs in the dry ſpecies. 
Firſt take away about three 'or four 
pounds of blood; and then give the 
following mild purge, which will 
work as an alterative, and ſhould be 
repeated once a week or ten days for 
ſome time, ; 

Take Succotrine aloes fix drams, or 
one ounce; gum guaiacum half 
an ounce ; diaphoretic antimony, 
and powder of myrrh, of each 

two drams: make into a ball 

with ſyrup of buckthorn, 

In the intermediate days, an ounce 
of the following powder ſhould be 
given morning and evening in his feeds, 

Take native cinnabar, or cinnabar 

of antimony, finely powdered, 
half a pound; crude antimony, 
in fine powder, four ounces ; 
gum guaiacum, alſo in powder, 
four ounces: make into ſixteen 

| doſes for eight days, 

This medicine muſt be repeated till 
the horſe coats well, and all the ſymp- 
toms of ſurfeit diſappear, If the horſe 
« is of ſmall value, two or three com- 
mon purges ſhould be given, and half 
an ounce of antimony, with the ſame 

uantity of ſulphur, twice a day, or 
the alterative balls with camphor and 
nitre, | 

If the little ſcabs on the ſkin do not 
peel off, anoint them with the mer- 
curial ointment; during the time of 
uſing which, it will be proper to keep 
the horſe dry, and to give him warm 
water, This ointment properly rub- 
bed into the blood, with the aſſiſtance 
of purging phyſick, has frequently 
eured theſe kinds of ſurſeits, without 
any other aſſiſtance. 

The wet ſurfeit, which is no more 
than a moiſt running ſcurvy, appears 
on different parts of the body of a horſe, 
attended. ſometimes with great heat 
and inflammation; the neck often. 
times. ſwells ſo in one night's time, 
that great quantities of a hot briny hu- 
mour iſſue forth, which, if not al- 
layed, will be apt to collect on the 
poll or withers, and produce the poll- 
evil or fiſtula. This diſeaſe alſo fre- 
quently attacks the limbs, where it 
_ proves, obſtinate, and hard to cure: 
and in ſome horſes ſhews itſelf” ſpring 
and fall. 

In this caſe bleed plentifully, avoid 

Vot. II. | 
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externally all repellers, and give cool- 


ing phyſic, twice a week; as, four 


ounces of lenitive electuary, with the 
ſame quantity of cream of tartar ; or 
the latter, with four ounces of Glau- 
ber ſalts, quickened, if thought pro. 
per, with two or three drams of pow- 
der of jalap, diffolved in water-gruel, 


and given in a morning faſting, 


After three or four of theſe purges, 
two ounces of nitre made into a ball 
with honey may be given every morn- 


ing for a fortnight; and if attended 


with ſacceſs, repeated for a fortnight 
longer, | 

The powders above-mentioned m 
alſo be given with the horſe's corn vie 


a ſtrong decoction of guaicum. ma- 
vings, or logwood, may be given alone 


to the quantity of two quarts à day, 


"Theſe, and indeed all alterative medi- 


cines, muſt be continued for a long 
time, where the diſorder proves” ob- 
ſtinate. ; 

The diet ſhould be cool and opening, 
as ſcalded bran or barley ; and if. the 
horſe is hide - bound, an ounce of fenu- - 
greek ſeeds ſhould be given in his 
feeds for a month or longer; and as 
this diſorder often proceeds from 
worms, give the mercurial phyſic too, 
and afterwards the cinnabar powders, 
as above directed; but as in general it 
is not an original diſeaſe, but à ſymp- 
tom only of many, in the cure, regard 
muſt be had to the firſt cauſe : thus, as 
it is an attendant on ſurfeits, fevers, 
worms, &c. the removal of this com- 
plaint muſt be variouſly effeQed, 

In a mangy horſe the ſkin is gene- 
rally tawny, thick, and full of wrin- 
kles, eſpecially about the ne, 
the loins and tail, and the little Hair 
that remains in thoſe parts ſtands al- 
moſt always ftrait out or briſtly :, the 
ears are commonly naked and without 
hair, the eye and eye-brows the ſame z 
and when it affects the limbs, it gives . 
them the ſame aſpect; yet the ſkir-is 
nor raw, nor peels off, as in the hot 
inflamed furfeit, 

Where this diſtemper is caught by 
infection, if taken in time it is very 
eafily cured ; and we would 'recom- 
mend a ſulphur ointment as moſt ef- 
ſectual for that purpoſe, rubbed in 
every day, To purify and cleanſe the _ 
blood, give antimony and ſulphur for 
ſome weeks after, There are a great 

„ | variety 
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. vatiety of external remedies for this 


purpoſe, ſuch as train oil and gun- 


| 1 tobacco ſteeped in chamber- 


e Solleyſell recommends the 
lowing : . - | 


Take burnt allum and borax in fine 


powder, of each two ounces; 
white vitriol and verdigreaſe pow- 

_ . dered, of each four ounces ; put 
them into a clean pot, with two 


pounds of honey, ſtirring till 


they are incorporated; when cold, 

add two ounces of ſtrong aqua- 
fortis. | x 

ZBut when this diſorder is contracted 


wo 154. 


by low feeding, and poverty of blood, 


the diet muſt be mended, and the 
horſe properly indulged with hay and 
corn. The following ointments are 
effectually uſed for. this diſorder, rub- 
bed into the parts affected every day: 


» 
= 


Take powdered brimſtone, train 


— 


oil, and tar, of each equal quan- 
tities z to which may be added 
Singer, or white hellebore, Or, 
Take ſulphur vivum, half a pound, 
.. - .,crude ſal ammoniac one ounce; 
dogs lard, or oil, a ſufficient quan- 


_ ,,,.. tity to form into an ointment. 


r this: 


Take quickſilver, and oil of vitriol, 


of each, one ounce; hogs lard, 
one pound, ſulphur vivum four 
-..  .. Ounces, oil of turpentine one 


-.- -,,ounce and half. 


Theſe. are both very powerful re- 


medies for this diſorder, and can ſcarce 
fail of ſucceſs, 


To the two firſt, occaſionally, may 


be added a third part of mercurial oint- 


ment; but as ſulphur, is in general al- 


lowed. to be the ſpecific in the itch, 


and being found both more ſafe and 


. efficacious than mercury; ſo we ap- 
prehend it will ſufficiently, anſwer the 

, purpoſe, here; for as this diſorder 
ſeems beſt accounted for by Leuwen- 
hock, from certain ſmall inſets he diſ- 
covered in the puſtules by the micro- 
ſcope z ſo it feems as if they were de- 
. Kroyed by the ſteams of brimſtone, 
though only raiſed by the heat of the 
body; for in the human body, the 
itch may be cured by partial ſulphu- 
- Feous unctions on the legs only; but 
Where the mange proves obſtinate in 
hortes, let the parts be waſhed with 
ſublimate water before the application 
of the ointment, and ſubjoin the in- 
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ternal uſe of ſulpbur, in order to dif- 


fuſe the ſteams more certainly throu 
the ſkin; there being reaſon to believe, 
as in the itch, that the animalcule 
may ſometimes lie too deep to he tho- 
roughly deſtroyed by external applica- 
tions only. T 

SUGAR. The eſſential falt of the 
arundo ſaccharifera, a beautiful large 
cane. growing ſpontaneouſly in the 
Eaſt-Indies, and ſome of the warmer 
parts of the Weſt, and cultivated in 
great quantity in out American plan- 
tations, The expreſſed juice of the 
cane is clarified with the addition of 
lime water (without which it does 
not aſſume the form of a true ſugar) 


and boiled down to a due confiſtence ; 


when, being removed from the fire, the 


faccharine part concretes from the 


groſſer unctuous matter, called treacle, 
or melaſſes. This, as yet impure or 


brown ſugar, is farther purified, in 


conical moulds, by ſpreading moiſt 


clay on the upper broad ſurface: the 


watery moiſture, ſlowly percolating 


through the maſs, carries with it a con- 


fiderable part of the remains of the 
treacly matter, This . clayed' ſugar, 


imported from America, is by our re- 


finers diſſolved in water, the ſolution 
clarified by boiling with whites of eggs 
and deſpumation, and after due eva- 
poration poured into moulds. as ſoon 


as the ſugar has concreted; and the 


fluid part drained off, the ſurface is 
covered with moift clay as before. The 


ſugar, thus once refined, by a repetition 


of the proceſs, becomes the double- 
refined ſugar of the ſhops, The candy, 
or cryſtals, are prepared by boiling 

down ſolutions of ſugar to à certain 
itch, and then removing them into a 
ot room, with ſticks ſet acroſs the 
veſſel for the ſugar to ſhoot upon: 
theſe cryſtals prove of a white or brown 
colour, according as the ſugar was 

pure or impure. Nen 
The uſes. of ſugar as a ſweet, are 
ſufficiently well known, The impure 
ſorts contain an unctuous, or oily mat- 
ter, in conſequence of which they prove 
emollient and laxative, The cryſtals 
are moſt difficult of ſolution, and hence 
are propereſt where this ſoft Jubrica- 
ting ſweet is wanted to diſſolve ſlowly 

in the mouth, © | 7 
SURVEYING. The art or act of 
meaſuring of lands; that is, of 1 * 
. © i 7 - 
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the dimenſions of any field, parcel, or 
tract of land, laying down the ſame 
in a. map or. draught, and finding the 
area or con. ent thereof. | 

SWALLOW WORT, [Yincetexicum 
Tame poiſon, 

SWAMP. 
in any part of a field; a bog. See Bos, 

SWANG, A freſh piece of green 
ſward lying in a' bottom among ara- 
ble or, barren land. 


ground, 

SWARM. A large number of bees, 
ſeeking a proper ſettlement, See BEE. 
- SWATH, or Swarth, A line of 
graſs, &. cut down by the mower. ' 

SWATH-BUCK.. A ſwarth, or 
line of new-mown graſs or corn. 

_ SWATH-RAKE, - A rake about 
two yards long, with iron teeth, and 
a bearer in the middle, to which a 
man fixes himſelf with a belt 3 and 
when he bas gathered/-as much as 
his rake will hold, he raiſes it and be- 

ins again, This inſtrument is in 
ſome counties called .a dow-rake, and 
much uſed in Eſſex for gathering bar- 
ley after mowing. 

SwzzT Arr. See Cuſtard Apple. 

SwzzT Pz a, See Everlaſting Pea. 

SwzzT Joun, See CArNA- 

SWarr Wittian,h' TION, 

SwzzsT Wittrow, Candleberry- 
tree. | 
.. SWEAL, To ſinge, or burn off 
the hair, c. ” . 

SWILL. A veſſel towaſhin, ſtand - 

SWINE. - See Hos, 

- SWINE-CRUE. - A hog's-ſty, 
 SWINE-HERD, A keeper of ſwine, 

_  SWINHULL. - A hog's-ſty. 
Swinz's Cass. Scurvy-graſs, 


- 
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SYCAMORE, or Wild Fig-Tree, 
falſely ſo called, is our acer majus, 


or broad-leaved Mas, one of the ma- 


ples, and is much more in reputation 
for its ſhade than it deſerves ; for the 


- honey-dew leaves, which fall early, 
A hollow, watery place, 


like thoſe of the aſh, turn to muci 

and noxious inſeQs, and putrefy wi 
the firſt moiſture of the ſeaſon, ſo as - 
they contaminate and marr our walks; 
and are therefore, by my conſent, to 
be baniſhed from all curious gardeiis 
and avenues. It is raiſed of the keys 
in the huſk, as ſoon as ripe, and 'they 
come up the firſt ſpring; alſo by roots 
and layers, in ground moiſt, not over 
wet or ſtiff, and muſt be governed as 
other nurſery plants. There is in Ger- 
many a better ſort of ſycamore- than 
ours (nor are ours indigenous) where- 
with they make ſaddle-trees, and di- 
vers other things of uſe. Our own is 
excellent for trenchers, cart and plow- 
timber, being light, tough, and not 
much inferior to-aſh itſelf ; and if the 
trees be very tall and handſome, they 
are the more tolerable for diſtant walks, 
eſpecially where other better trees proſ- 
per not ſo well, or where a ſudden 
ſhade is expected : Some commend 
them to thicken copſes, eſpecially in 
parks, as leaſt apt to the ſpoil of deer, 
and that it is good fire- wood. This 
tree being wounded, bleeds a great part 
of the year; the liquor emulating that 
of the birch. The ſap is ſweet and 
wholeſome, and in a ſhort time yields 
ſufficient quantity to brew with, ſo as 
with one buſhel of malt is made as 
good ale as four buſhels with ordinary 


water, upon Dr, Tongue's experience 


Phil. Tranſ. vol, iv. fol. 91. -e ? 
- SYRINGA. Lilac - 4 =. 


SY THE, "See Scy Taz.” | 
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_ cingvit with a rag. 
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| GRERN. A cellar, / 
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Ar A ſheep of «the 
fiſt yea 


-SAIL:SOAKED. A diſeaſe inci- 
nods: to cows, by which the joint of 
the tail near the rump, will, as it 
- were, rot away. The cure is generally 
perſormed by cutting a deep gaſh- into 
the part affected, then rubbing a hand- 
ful of ſalt into the wound, and bind- 
Others mix ſoot 

-and a'clove of garlick with the ſalt, 

A TACAMAHACCA « TREE, A 

ſpecies of the poplar, 
1: T&CAMAHACCA, A refin obtained 
from a tall tree, which grows ſponta- 
neouſly on the continent of America, 
and in a ſheltered ſituation bears the 
winters” of our own climate. Two 
ſorts of this refin are ſometimes to be 
met with. The beſt, called (from its 
being collected in a kind of gourd- 
mells) tacamahacca in ſhells, is ſome- 
What unctuous and ſoftiſh, of a pale 
yellowiſh or 'greeniſh colour, an aro- 
matic taſte, and a fragrant delightful 
-imell; approaching. to that of lavender 
and ambergris. This ſort is very rare: 
that commonly found in the ſhops is 
in ſemitranſparent grains or glehes, of 
a Whitiſh, yellowiſn, browniſh, or 
greeniſh colour, of a/- lefs grateſul 
ſmell than the foregoing, . The nit is 
ſaid to exude from the fruit of the tree, 
the other from incifions made in the 
trunk, This reſin is ſaid to be em- 
ployed among the Indians, externally, 
for diſcuſſing and maturing tumours, 


and abating pains and aches of the- 


limbs: it is an ingredient in the ano- 
dyne, hyſteric, cephalic, and ſtoma- 
chic plaſters of the Edinburgh pharma- 
. copeeia, The fragrance of the finer 
ſort ſufficiently points out its being ap- 
plicable to other purpoſes, 
TALCK. Talcky earth is ſcarcely 
alterable by a vehement fire, The 
. * this earth are generally of a 
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Abrome or lenfy texture; Mars of leſs 


pellucid, bright or glittering; ſmooth 
and unctuous to the touch; too flex - 
ible and elaſtic to be eaſily pulverized; 
ſoft, ſo as to be cut with a knife, In 
theſe reſpects ſome of the gy pſeous 
earths greatly reſemble them, but the 
difference is readily diſcovered by fire; 
a weak heat reducing the gypſeovs to 
powder, while the ſtrongeſt makes no 
other alteration in the. talcky, than 
ſomewhat diminifhing their nen, 
brightneſs; and unctuoſity. 
TAMARIND. This tree grows 
naturally in both Indies, and alſo in 
Egypt; but it has been ſuppoſed: by 
ſome eminent botaniſts, that the tama- 
rind which grew in the Eaſt-Indies 
was different from that of the Weſt, 
becauſe the pods of the firſt are-almoſt 
double the length of thoſe of the latter. 
The pods which have been brought 


from the Eaſt-Indies have On 


been ſo long as to contain five, ſix, 


ſometimes ſeven ſeeds, whereas thoſe 


of the Welt-Indies have very rarely 
more than four; but the plants raiſed 
from the ſeeds of both ſorts are ſo like 
as not to be diſtinguiſhed. . 
This-tree grows to a very. large lize 


in tho'e countries where it is a native, 


but in England it will not thrive out of 
a ſtove, eſpecially in winter, The ſtem 
is very large, covered with a brown 
bark, and divides into many branches 
at the top, which ſpread wide every 
way, and are cloſely garniſhed with 
winged leaves, compoſed of ſixteen or 
eighteen pair of lobes, without a ſin- 
gle one at the end, The lobes are 
about half an inch long, and a fixth 
part of an inch broad, of a bright 
green, a little hairy, and fit cloſe to the 
midrib,. The flowers come out from 
the ſide of the branches, five, fix, or 
more together upon the ſame ſoot- 
ſtalk in looſe bunches; theſe are com- 
n of five reddiſh petals, one f 

which 
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which is reflexed upward Ike the ſlan- 
dard in ſome of the butterfly flowers, 
two others ttand on each fide like the 
wings, and the other two are turned 
downwards z theſe-(in- the countries 
where the plants grow naturally) are 
ſucceeded by thick compreſſed pods, 
two, three, four or five inches long, 
having a double ſkin or cover, and 
ſwell in every place where the ſeeds are 
| lodged; full of an acid ſtringy pulp, 
which ſurrounds n unten 

angular ſeeds. 
The tamarinds which are brought 
from the Eaſt-Indies are darker and 
drier, bot contain more pulp, being 
(preſerved without ſugar, and are fitter 
to be put into medicines than thoſe 
from the Weſt- Indies, which are red- 
der, have leſs pulp, and are preſerved 
with fugar, ſo are pleaſanter to the 
palms. | 1 
The pulp of theſe fruits, taken in the 
quantity of two or three dfams, or an 
ounce or more, proves gently laxative 
or purgative; and at the ſame time, by 
its acidity, quenches thirſt, -and allays 
-immoderate heat, It increaſes the ao- 
tion'of the purgative ſweets, caſſia and 
manna, and weakens that of the rei- 
nous cathartics, Some have ſuppoſed 
it capable of abating the virulence of 
antimonial preparations; but experi- 


ence ſhews that it has a contrary ef- 


fe, and that all vegetable acids aug- 
ment their power, ' Tamarinds are an 

ingredient in the electuary of caſia, the 
lenitive electuary, and decoction of ta- 
marinds with ſena. 

The plants are preſerved in the god 
dens of thoſe who have conveniency to 
maintain rare exotic-trees and ſhrubs, 
They are eaſily propagated by ſowing 

their ſeeds on a hot-bed in the ſpring; 
and when the plants are come up, they 
ſhould be planted each into a ſeparate 
ſmall pot, 6lie@with light rich earth, 
and, plunged into a hot-bed of tanver's 
bark to bring them forward, obſerving 
to water and ſhade them until they have 
taken root; and as the earth in the 
pots appear dry, they muſt be watered 
from time to time, and ſhould have air 
given to them in proportion to the 
warmth of the ſeaſon, and the bed in 
- whichithey are placed. When the pots 
in which they are planted are filled with 
their roots, the plants ſhould'be ſhifted 


into pots of a larger ſize, which muſt 


* 
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be filled up with rich light earth, 4 
again plunged into the hot · bed, giving 
them air as before, according to tis 
warmth of the ſeaſon,” In very” hot 
weather the- glafſes ſhould be ſhaded 
with mats in the beat of the 
otherwiſe the ſun will be too viol 
for them through the glaſſes, nor will 
the plants thrive if-they-are expoſed to 
the open air, even in the warmeſt ſea- 
ſon; ſo that they muſt be conftantly - 
kept in the bark-ftove both fummer 
and winter, where if rightly rr 
they will grow 9. fat. 

TAMARISK „Lars There. 
are two ſpecies of: this tree ; one with 
flowers having ve ſtamina; the other 
whoſe flowers have ten ſtamina. The 
firſt grows. naturally in the ſouth of 
France, in Spain and Italy, where it 
arrives to a tree of middling fize; but 
in England is ſeldom more than four- 
teen or fixteer> ſeet high, The other 
— 4 naturally in Germann, in moiſt 

and : it is tather à ſhrub than a tree, 
having ſeveral ligneous ſtalks ariäug 
from the ſame root, 'which grow erect, 
ſending out many fide-branches which | 
are alſo erect. 

Both: theſs ſorts ca Ws levees in 
autumn, and it is pretty late in the 
ſpring before the young kaves pulls 
out, which-renders'them leſs valuable; 

are now frequently planted 


dens for ornament, and when mi 


with other ſnrube, ———_—_ 
X The culture of both forte wits. 


— — is very” eaſy: every cuttimg 
will 00 chat! is ſet in winter, and 
will — plant by the autumn 


following. The cuttings ſhould 5d of 
the laft former ſhoot ; and a moiſt 
part of the garden is mot eligible for 
them to be plante in. In ewo'y 
they will de good plants tor the 
derneſs or ſhrubbery, and may then be 
planted out in almoſt any foil, though 
they beſt like-a light moiſt earth; eſpe- 
cially the German ſort ; for in court. 
tries where it grows naturally; it is - 
generally found in low' watery grounds, 
The bark and leaves of this tre we 
moderately aſtringent ; they are neter 
met with in 'prefcriprion, and have 
long been entire ftrangers to the | 
TAME: POISON; C Veel 
Swallow-wort, This i 2 native 
che warmer climates: it is fometinies 


„ TAN 
met with in our gardens, hut rarely 
Biaaft. a, ſpecies. of apocynum, or 
dogſbane; from all the poiſonous ſorts 
of which, it may be diſtinguiſned, by 
ing a limpid i Juice, whilſt that of 
others is milky, The root has a 
ftrong ſmell, eſpecially when freſn, 
approaching to that of valerian, or 
nard ; the taſte is at firſt ſwertiſh and 
omatic, but ſoon becomes bitteriſh, 
bacrid, and nauſeous, | This root is 
eſteemed fudorific, diuretic, and em- 
menagogue, andis frequently employed 
by the French and German phyficians 
28 an alexipharmac, ſometimes as a 
ſuccedaneum to contrayerva, whence 
it has received the name of contrayerva 


Germanorum. Among us, it is very 
rarely made uſe of: it appears from its 


ſenſible qualities, to be a medicine of 


much the ſame kind with valerian, 
which is indiſputably preferable to it. 
TAN. The bark of oak, chopped 
and ground by à tanning mill into a 
coarſe powder, to be ufed in the un- 
ning or dreſfing of (ins, | 
Tan is. of great uſe in gardening : 
firſt, by its fermentation, When laid 
in a body, which is always moderate 
and of long duration, which renders 
Is af great ſervics to hot - beds: and 
ſecondly, aſter it is well rotted, it be- 
comes exceilent manure for aliforts of 
cold ſtiff land; upon which one load 
of tan. is better than twoof rotten dung, 
and will.continue longer in the ground, 
The uſe of tan tor hot-beds has not 
been many. years known in England; 
the firil hot · beds oi "this fort, which 
were made in England, were at Black- 
| heath, in Kent, about fiſty-five years 
2393 theſe were defigned for raiſing 
orange tees; but, the uſe of theſe 
4 being but little. known at 
that time, they were made but by two 
or three perſons, who had — the 
uſe of, them in Holland and Flanders, 
where the gardeners ſeldom make any 
other hot-beds 2. but in England chere 
Were very few hot-beds-made of Tan- 
ner s bark, before % ananas were in- 
#5oducrd into this country, which was 
In 3749, fince which time the uſe of 
theſe hot-beds have been more general; 
and are now made in all thoſe gardens 
here the ananas plants ate cultivated, 
where ther: are collections of tender 


— its ſeeds. It is reckoned by 
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»TANSEY, [T, anacetum,] The name 
of a plant often cultivated, in kitchen 
gardens, and of which there are three 
varieties, that have all, been produced 
accidentally from the feeds of the com- 
mon tanſey.. All the varieties are ea- 
ſily propagated by the creeping roots, 
which, if allowed to remain undiſ- 
turbed, will overſpread the ground 
where they are permitted to grow z ſo 
that wherever tanſey is planted in a 
garden, the ſlips ſhould be placed two 
feet aſunder, and in particular beds, 
where the paths round them may be 
often dug, to keep their roots within 
bounds, ' They may be tranſplanted 
either in ſpring or autumn, and-will 
thrive in almoſt any-ſoil or ſituation. 

Confidered as a medicine, it is a mo- 
derately warm bitter, accompanied 
with .a- ſtrong, not very diſagreeable 
flavour: ſome have had a great opinion 
of it in-hyſteric diſorders, particularly 


thoſe proceeding from a deficiency, or 


ſuppreſſion of the uterine purgations. 
The leaves and ſeeds have been of 
conſiderable efteem as anthelmintics : 
the ſeeds are leſs bitter, and more acrid 
and aromatic, than thoſe of rue, to 
which they are reckoned fimilar: or of 


ſantonicum, for which they have been 


frequently ſubſtituted, 
4 Y, ¶ Potentilla. Cingue- 
oil. 

TARES, [Vicia.} Vetches. The p 
Tare is a low climbing or drooping 
plant, reſembling the pea in its man- 


ner of growth, but ſmaller, The ſtalks 


are weak, and lean on the ground, The 


leaves are each compoſed of ſeveral 


airs of ſmaller, of a pale green co- 
Tour, and there are tendrils. for climb- 
ing or hanging upon any thing. (The - 
flower reſembles that of the pea in 
ſhape, but is ſmaller, and of a mixed 
purple colour in the common kinds, 
tho“ of various hues in others. The 
ſeeds are contained in flender pods, 
and are round and ſmall; - The colour 

varies like that of the flowers. 
There are two kinds of Tares, the 
white and the black. Theſe are named 
after the colour of the ſeeds, and have 
little: other difference; they properly 
are only ſeminal varieties of the ſame 
ſpecies ; the white Tare riſing origi- 
nally from the ſeed of the black, as 
the common blue and red fowers of 
many kinds, in our gardens, will oc- 
| caſionally 


_ them in the lime-ſtone countries, 


TAR 
cafionally yield ſuch as are white,” In ration: 


the ſame manner the firſt variation in 
this Kind of Tare i is, that the flower is 
white, whereas it is purple in the other 
and the ſeeds afterwards are of the 
ſame colour. Either of theſe may be 
fown in fields, and they will anſwer 
the ſame purpoſe; but the common 
or black Tare is the hardier kind, and 
the beſt bearer. 

There may be a great advantage in 
the ſowing Tares properly, among the 
variety of articles with which the 
preſent practice of huſbandry” gives 
the farmer an opportunity of varying 
his crop. They excellently prepare 
the land for corn, and their produce is 
of a certain and not inconfiderable 
price, being the proper food of pigeons, 
and uſeful to many other purpoſes, 


Wherever there are pigeons there 


muſt be Tares raiſed or bought; and 
this is not their only uſe, for the ſtraw 
when when dried is an excellent food 
ſot cattle, ' So that upon the whole, 
the Tarte, though greatly inferior to 
many-other articles, is a very profit- 
able, and very uſeful crop at proper 
ſeaſons; as a very poor land will ſup- 
port it, and it demands little prepa- 
ration, 

It is a hardy product, approaching 
to the nature of a weed; and ir will 
therefore grow either on land naturally 
poor or fuch as is exhauſted? this is 
what makes the farmer find his prin- 
cipal advantage in its culture: for it 
not only thus ſtands in the place of 
. barrenneſs, but prepares the ground 
for better crops. 

The moſt favourable land for Tares 
is a good ſandy loom, They will ſuc- 
ceed excellently on mellow earth, if 
not too moiſt for them, which is a 
very common inconvenietice in that 
fort of ground, that is not rich in any 
reſpect; and we ſee great crops of 
and 
that frequently where there is very 
little depth of ſoil, 

The worſt ground for the Tare is a 
. tough wet clayey ſoil, In Hertford- 
ſhire, where a great quantity is raiſed, 
they find them always ſucceed better 
— the hilly grounds | than in the 
vales. 


Though the field where 5 "are to 


ſtand has been pretty well exhauſted 
dy the laſt crop of corn, no prepa- 


TAR 


by manure, or tillage, 
is wanted: all that is needtul is w 
plough in the ſtubbſe ; and let this die 


to rotz and in ſpring to open td 


ground for the ſeed: theſe kind of 
crcps are ſo far from demanding. ma- 
nure, that they ſerve as manure to the 
land themſelves; and of them all none 
more than this ſpecies, 

In bis choice of- the ſeed, the Hat. 


bandman ſhould not be negligent : a 


little care coſts nothing, and it enſures 
a; profitable crop. Let the ſeed Tares 


. be bought or purchaſed. by exchange 


from ſome farmer; at ten or twelve 
miles diſtance, and let the farmer, who 
is to ſow them take care to purchaſe 
ſuch as have-grown on a different kind 
of ſoil from his own, * 

Thus, if his field be mellow eanh, 
let him chuſe the ſecd Tares from-a 
loamy or ſandy foil; and on the con- 
trary, if his be ſandy, jet him chuſe the 
ſeeds from one that is not. 

Thoſe Tares are in general beſt, for 
ſowing that are of a middling fizc, 
round, full, and plomp. of a ſmooth 
and bright ſurface, and heavy. There 
is reaſon” the huſbahdman be careful 
in this choice, becauſe few ſeeds are ſo 
apt to ſpoil ; and all pains are thrown 
away upon land where there is a deſett 
in the ſeed. 5 

In ſowing, five pecks are 
Midi to the acre; but a buſhel as 
fully ſufficient : three pecks will be 
very well. The beſt time for ſowing 
them is in the middle of February. 
Very little trouble need be taken about 
them, for the moſt flight ſtirring of the 
ground is ſufficient; but therg my 
never be more-ſown in a day than can 
be well covered before evening; for if 
they lie expoſed to the dews of the 
night, they contract a demp that decays 
a great e er OT 
grow poorly. | 

In general, a poorer is hetter than a | 
more rich land for Tares. In the ſor- 


mer they pod well; /in the latter, 

are to run into ſtalks and leaf wich 
bearing, There is alſo another mit- 
fortune attending the ſowing of Tares 
on rich ground, eſpecially if it be a- 
little moiſt} which is, they are more 
„ becauſe ot 


apt to lie upon the 
the weight of the italk, and then 
they rot. There is an old cuſtom 2 


- - 


T ARX 
her counties, of. fowing tares and 
Horſe- beaus together; they thrive tol- 
-erably well in this WA, but they do 
better An gly. There is no difficulty 
Auttending the reaping' of them, for 
"whey may be very well cut together, 
When ripe, as they will be about the 
fame time; and the different frzes of 


the bean and tare make them eaſihyj ſe- 


parated in the barn by a riddle. 
© "There are two ſeaſons of cutting 
mem, the one for the ſtraw, as it is cal- 
Jed; that is, for the green plant for 
the food of cattle, the other for ſeed, 
"The firſt may be continued at differ- 
ent times for ſeveral weeks, and it is 
very wholeſome-and profitable food; 
"the other is only to be done at one 
time, that is, when the tares are ripe 
u the pods; and for the knowing the 
eract period for this, the tarc is to be 
watched in the ſame manner as the pea, 
- * Phe cutting them for fodder is often 
the moſt important ſervice they can be 
put to; as to the letting them" ſtand 
- for ripening, it is forſeed, or for food 
-for pigeons; and they. muſt be left to 
"ory 10 the field in little heaps, before 
© they are carried home for getting out 
The farmer has ſeen how eaſily 


- tares are damaged by wet, the conſe- 
. theſe qualities, in cold languid-phleg- 
, 


quence of which is, their growing 
. \ monldy, or muſty : after this they ne- 
ver recover their right condition, look, 
or value: but, befide this, there is 
another accident to which they are very 
able, that is, the being infected with 
' worms, mites, and other little ver- 
min. No in this cafe the pulpy part 


© is eaten, and they become light, duſty, 
move. 


imperfect, and of little value. 


© ” The preſervstion of tares from botn 


"theſe accidents depends principally 
on the drying of them; ſor, as it is 
" damp that moulds them, the ſame 
makes way for thoſe little miſchievous. 
” verthity, which are always found in 
damp tares, but rarely in ſuch as have 
deen properly dried. a | 
It the air be very warm and dry, the 
ſpreading and turning them on a floor 
© for ſome days will anſwer the pur- 
© poſe; it otherwiſe, they ſhould be laid 
* n a kiln: but, ia this caſe, the 
heat muſt be very gentle, and well mo- 
derated, otherwiſe” it may do more 
-*harm' than the damp," deſtroying the 
vegetative power in the ſeed, and in- 
Jjuring it in its nouriſhing quality. 


 T;AR 


When the tares are thus properly 
ordered, they muſt be kept in a dry 
place, and properly ſecured ſrom ver- 
min. The thorough dry ing is very eſ- 
ſential, for otherwiſe they will breed 
diſorders in the pigeons that are ſed 
with them; and, when uſed as ſeed, 
not one in ten will grow, 7 
When they are to be kept any long 
time, the beſt way is to put them up in 
large barrels ; then ſetting them in a 
dry, cool place, they will be out of all 
danger whatſoever, and keep good for 
all purpoſes for many years, ST 
TAR. A thick, black, unctuous 
ſubſtance; obtained from old pines 
and fir- trees, by burning them with a 
eloſe ſmothering heat. It differs from 
the native reſinous juice of the trees in 
having received a diſagreeable impreſ- 


Aion from the fire, and containing a 


portion of the ſaline and other juices 
united with the refinous and oily ; by 
the mediation of theſe, a part of the 
terebinthinate oil proves diſſoluble in 
aqueous liquors, which extract little 
or nothing from the purer turpentines. 
Water impregnated with the more ſo- 
luble parts of tar proves, in conſe- 
quence of this hot pungent oil, warm 
and ſtimulating: it ſenſibly. raiſes 4he 
pulſe, and quickens the circulation: by 


matic habits, it ſtrengthens the ſoli 
attenuates viſcid juices, opens'obſtruc- 


=. 


tions of the minuter veſſels, and pro- 


motes perſpiration and the fluid ſecre- 
tions in general; whilſt in hot bilious 


temperaments, it diſpoſes to inflamma- 


tion, and aggravates the. complaints 
which it has been employed to re- 


Tan Pitts, Take any quantity 
of tar, and mix with it as much pow- 
dered e ecampane root as will reduce 


it to a proper thickneſs for being torm- 


ed into pills, Petr 
The powder here mixed with the 
tar, though of no great virtue, is never- 
theleſs a very uſeful addition, not only 
for-procuring it a due conſiſtence for 
taking, but likewiſe as it divides the 
reſinous texture of the tar, and thus 
contributes to promote its ſolution by 
the-animal- juices, In the; Edinburgh 
infirmary, half a drachm of the maſs, 
made into \middle-fized_. pills, is 
given every morning and evening, in 
diſorders ol the breaſt, ſcurvies, * 
| AR 
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"Tis WATts. "Take of tir” rite 


TAR 


"I Which 1 baye khown te work 


pounds; 1 1. ore 0 Stir ftp wh 8.8 cures, © But ft worte to 
ety them th a quick; bves' fuch ſpirits,” tar the 
wooden og?! Nandin ents ar. think, the 
” tofertle for ty two 9875 pour uff N the fever bath quite left 
; water for uſe. arts TARRAGON, The name & 
"Tat water has lately' been "recom. 


ded to the World 4 a certath and 
i medicine in almoſt all 'difcdtes P 
2 et 6ffeQual alrerative in e 
jet, ſcutvies, chlorotfe, byfterica), 


Er and ' other 2 5 
compisiazs; and a ſudde remedy in Th 


acute diſtem . emand im- 
medlate reti „ 2s r ay,” 
monies, the ſmal $07 and all 255 
of of fevers in medicine, 
though certainly far ron to the 
| prom that has been given of it, 
doubtleſs in many cafes: Of confiderab 


 velUity: it ſenſibly raiſes the pulſe, . ” 
ſome confiderable evacua- "Ts; 


2 


generally dy pe: ſpiration or urine, 
Rin} ſometimes by ſtool or vomit : 


hence it is ſuppoſed to act by Increa. | "_—_ 


g the vis vitz, and enabling „ 


| the morbific h 
e ehen infere "froth 0 arſt 


blic recommender of this liquor 
"faith Berkeley) ſome obſervations ' 
on the manner of ufing it: 110 
N F Water, Whet Fight, is not pa- 
ler tian French, nor d coloured 
Spaniſh white-wine, 240 full as 
. if there be not af a 50 very ſen- 


n cholice, 1 take it to be beſt warm. 
As to the N in common chro- 
nicaf indi 
ſuffice, taken on an em TONE Snack 

at two or four times, to w t, vight and 
morning. 7 about two hours * 
aner and breakfa re 

taken by ſtrong Romathe.” Vut thote 4 
who labour under { Q And, inveterate 
maladies, mutt drink. a greater quan- 
tity, arteaft a quart Every — — 
hours : all of this claſs mutt have much 
patience and per ſeverance in the uſe of 
this, as well as of all other medici 

ich, though ſure, muſt yet in the 
e * be ſlow in ſhe cute of 


it muſt 
In great 


" *It'is ated by - 
cutenm e or N 


e vated in ** 


85 xt. eber he and the 
15 ſplanted a 21 in the furtirii 
ants Would ſtand at 40 a N 

ever way, and 

135 lean 127 weeds, 

Ka great cold; and ever Extra 

rought will not — 2 

— 1 afe but 4 little wate 

3 40, ut them is 


404 goal 05 wine; bit whi 
generally looked upon as the pure 
of either fort, ſuch as is clean, fol 
Hak trahlparent, and has 88 
fide 8 over with (mall 
chryn als, is pteferable to ſuch 8% 
beg . droſſy, opake, 0810 
t. ſubſtance, th ; 


aide fs ae added upon by 90 
ter; the pureſt ſort, or ſuch as has 
Purified "by art, requires twep dur 
mes its weight of Ning Water to 
i 62 10 e ſolations of both. 
tartars e filter colourleſs, 
"hook, it the old, into ſmall, kt 
ſemitranſparen ehryſtals. All Touch 
earths as are ſoluble in vinegar, and 2 
kaline ſalts, render tartar more 
ſoluble in water er; hence the refiners, 
Montpellier are "fajg to employ a 'cer- 
tain earth for promoting its 4098 
with ſome particular managemen 4 
making it ſhoot ad large om: 6. 
This addition may cake A cogfide 
rable alteration in « Ful 1 . 
that the wt forts of white our Fr 
perhaps preferable on many occa 
to the 3 " The Vir- 
** of tartar are thoſe" of . 


— 


; 7950 e with the roſe your. 
The taſte of both forts is 15 N. 
ich, ſybaſtxingent, and en 


Rs 


TEA 
£9 aperient, laxative medi 
ps 2 halt an ounce . 
It proyes a geo, though an cffeQual ; 


dT], "hs ws 1 
vated in Chin 


er 
| Mo * 4 ſorts FIN 15 105 bg 


"Hong 6 30; are the leaves 0 


red. in, a ſomewh at erent 
the ſmall yourg leaves, very 


Dee wy, ried, art the finer . green: 
.the'© ler afford 1 ordinary preen and 
have a ſenſible 


Bohe The two firf 
Wt Near of Violets ; * the other of roſes : 
"rhe former, is the natural odour of 
f ran et; the latter, 20. Neumann 
EF is probably introduced by Fr. 
755105 he. dealers in this commodity | 
b . , Are vot ignorant that bohea 
25 able by the Teaves.of certain 
7655 plants, en tinftured 


Les. 
9 The medical viftues +, 9 
9 leaves are ſufficiently * nume 
though few of them have apyJuſt , 
nd Jittle more can be ex- 
et from the common. in pions, 
E that of adi ilaent, acceptable to the 
mach': the diuretic, diaphoretic, and 
ether virtues which they have been g - 
1a for, depend mote on the uan- 
To warm fluid, than any particular 
in : 


es "which it gains from; the tea. 


thing ' ariſes in diſtillatſon from 
either ſort of tea with rectifled ſpirit; ' 
Fei le yates the whole 6f their na- 


A * A TIA. 'Caftidberry. 


AZLE, [Dipfacus,) The Fuller's 


89 87 is the only kind coltivated for 
fe, Teazle is not one of thoſe univerſal | 
magities for which there is every 

3 — a market. jt may be raiſed in 
any place, and it is of cumberſome 
155 iage; therefore he muſt be very 

prudent, who ſets about to cultivate . 

ie at u diſtance from the parts of the 


kingdom where it is uſed, becauſe no- 
© thing need prevent thoſe from doing it 
ſpot; but to ſoch 


who are upon the 


as ate, it proves on many occafions a 


_ yery profitable growth,” 


The teazle is propagated by wing 
the feeds in March, upon a dry ſoil, 


_ acre, for the plants ſhould have room 


| g eoljected * different. times, , 
- nf ing diff 


„TH 1 
te ola an in ſq great quantity. 


„ 1 


e weeds fingling out the plants 
to 405 2085 eight Ager; 
N as the; plants advance, and the 

weeds 0 you muſt hoe them 

a fecon 7 7 cutting out the plants 

to a wider diſt $069; ; för they ſhould be 

at laſt jeſt a toot aſunder; and you 

ou Id. 12 „ careful to clear 
them my weeds, eſpecially.the, firſt 

75 
n for. w e plants have 

ſpread fo as, 55 9 — the ſurface of t 

e re * the weeds will not ſo re ly 

ow between them. The ſecond year 

ee, e the plants will ſhoot up 
heads, which will be fit to cut about 
the beginning of Auguſt; at whi 

f time they ſhould, be cut and tied up 

" buriches, ſetting. them j in the ſun, if the 

'vieather be f fair; but if not, they muſt 
be ſet in rooms to dry, The corn 
 prodyce ji is about 160 bundles or ſtaves 
. upon an ace, and they will fell for 
about one ſhilling a ſtave, 

TEA A number of hotſes or 
6 drawing HO, | F br 
o Tz am, To pour or 

* one veſſel into another. Jl, 0 : 

To, TED, | T9. ſpread abroad new- 

, mown graſs, which is the firſt thing 
dong i in order to its being died, * 
made into hay, 
"TEDDER or TzTuzn, Ar 
with which a horſe js tied in the 557 
that he ma 1774 2 too wide. 
To TER be Fange 
er youn 

TENDRIL, The claſper of a vine, 

or. 75 RN plant. 1 

NEMEN Any thin 

a tenant, as a houſe, &c. 6 be fy 
TENURE, | The manner in which 

1 hold their lands, Ac, of their 
or 

THATCH, © Straw laid oh the top 

of a building, rick, &c, to keep out the 

weather, 

THEAVE. An ee of the firlt year. 

THETCHES, Se VzTcars.., 

THICKET, A cloſe knot of tuft 

of trees ; a cloſe wood. 
© THILL-HORSE, The laſt horſe in 
a team; the horſe that goes between 


Tas far zurneps, cutting * all 


„ 0 


the thills or ſhafts. 
Abour one peck of the ſeed will o an 


THISTLE,. [Carduus.] | * prickly 
' The 


web growin among corn, 
10 grow otherwiſe the heads will no af N * 


” 


* This follwing obſcryations, 06 wit 
Ban them, RYH? rs 
* t ) Agriculture Society — une 


, Fams ob ſervations on ThifHlet as injurious 
is apricu/ture, more particularly the Sera - 
- tula Arvenſis of Limizeus,' By William 
Curtis, Author of the Flora Londinenfis. 
"ne eee, 
oe... While ſome of your correſpondents 
are laudably engaged in enriching agri- 
culture, by diſcovering and promoting 
the cuſjvation of new plants, permit 
one whom you have been paved to 
ele& an honorary member of your So- 
ety, to lay before you a few obſerva, 
ns on ſome of the plants which. are 
more particularly noxious to the far- 
mer. Should they be conſidered. as 
contributing to advance even in the 
Cale degree the deſign of your iaſti- 
ution, he may. be again. excited to 
mn you on other ſubjects, as infor- 
nation may ariſe from à cultivation of 


moſt of. the Britiſn plants on a, ſmall 


„ There are no plants over which 
the ceconomical farmer ought to keep a 
more, watchful eye than the thiſtle 
ibe, e is ſenſible that they are not 
only uſeleſs, as reſiſting the bite of moſt 
animals, the hardy als excepted, but 
iat they occupy much ground; and 
ing furniſhed with downy ſeeds, ar 
pable of being multiplied. to almo 
any diſtance, Hence in many parts of 
the kingdom, the farmers whoſe lands 
are contiguous . uhite in preventing the 
increaſe, by cutting them down before 
they ſeed; but this operation, though 
deſtructive to ſome ſpecies, will only 
PA hens bad effects of others. 
To be acquainted with the quali- 
ties of each kind, we muſt obſerve them 
with much attention, and view them 
in a botanical and philoſophical light : 
this alone will enable us to judge with 
certainty how far and by what means 
their deſtruction may be effected. 
„The Engliſh thiſtles meriting no- 
tice, as more or leſs noxious, are, 
1. Carduus Lanceolatus, or Spear Dil 
2. Carduus Nutans, — Muſt Thi 
3. Carduus Paluſtris, — Marſh Thiſtle 
4. Carduus Marianus, — Mi Thiſtle 
. Carduus Acanthoides, Welte Thifte 
' 8. Carduus Criſpus, — Curd Thiftic 
. Onoperdim Acanthium Cotton Tf 
1 Seratula Arvenfis, — Curſed Tait 


Tn 
he d Thifhe is 3 large firding 


plaggs ghgut four ſeet high, the extre- 
nity of each leaf running out into 
Jong point; its heads are large, and 
Lana very commonly by the ſides 
oads, near dunghills, and not unſte- 
quently in fields and paſtures.” 
The Mu Tai grows to the 
height of two or three ſeet, the heads 
hang down, and the flowers ſmell ſome- 
what like mal : Wy is often found oc. 
cupying whole fields, parriculatly 6 
chalky or barren land, 5 . Py * 
The” Marſh Thifle is very tall at 
9 8 4 heads are . Na 
and of a red colour; it grows aby 
dantly ia wet meadows, als in Wore. 
«The Milt Th;file © has Very | 
leaves, which are moſt commbi 
beavtifully marbled with white,” 
London it appeats frequently'on b 
by road ſides; in which fituation 
alſo meet with the Cr and Wil 
Thifles, Theſe three” ſeldom” fatru; 
into fields of "4 A. va 
The Cotton Thifile is diſtinguiſhed by 
its ſize, (being perhaps the langeſt of 
the Britiſh herbaceous plants] and its 
white woolly leaves, It grows in che 
= fituation as the thrge laſt- men- 
ned. | | x 
* The Curſed Thifle is more zenera 
in its A * 99 of 2 nal 
being found not only by the ſides | 
roads univerfally, but alſo in ara 
land, and is not uncommon. in niea- 
dows, even in ſuch as are yearly mown, 
It is remarkably prickly, grows abo 
three feet high; its heads are . 
the flowers purple, and frequen 
white, The. ſcales of the heads 
ſmooth, and may in a particular man: 
ner be diſtinguiſhed from all the others 


before mentioned, by having a 1 


2 


nial root about the fize of a gooſe-quij 
which runs deep into the earth, and a; 
terwards creeps along 1 4 
« Of theſe thiſtles, all except the laſt 
are either annual or biennial; that f 
remain in the ground got mort thai 
one or. two years, unleſs renewed 
feed. The laſt, having a perengi 
root, continues in the earth, ingreafiny 
and throwing up new ſhoots every year, 
Hence it will appear obvious, 
that If the firſt ſeven ſpecies of thiſtles 
are cut down beſore they perſect their 
ſeed, the ground will be entirely cleared 
of them; and that the laſt- mentioned 
XX 2 e can 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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my expeRation, this th 


T HI 


| no otherwiſe be deſtroyed, than by 
— ö ch the fol- 


rooting it out, a preceſs wh 


1 2 in large fields, and ſearce 


a 


\ Farden 
» «4 l 
Fay; e024, +> 25%, 2*; Tf 77 
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but without any other good effect than 
that of arguing their ſeeding ; for 
ee a being deſtroyed, "ye next 
pring they came up extremely vigo- 
fous, not only, on the bed where they 
were firſt planted, but all around it to 
the diſtance of fix feet, . 
84 Experimen 
-*- mereaſe of the root of the Seratula Ar- 
April 1, 7778, I planted in a gar- 
a piece of the root of this thifle, 
about the ſize of a gooſe-quill, and two 


1777. 1 
the were mown three ſeveral times, 
t 


Inches long, with a mall head of leaves, 


ut off the m3in-root, juſt as it was 
fpringing out of the ground. By the 
ad of November 1778, this ſmall root 
had thrown out ſhoots, ſeveral of which 
had extended themſel ves to the diftance 
of eight feet; ſome had even thrown 
leaves ſix feet from the original root, 
Moſt of thefe ſhoots which had thus 
far extended themſelves were about fix 
inches under ground—others had pe- 
netrated to the depth of two feet and a 
balf; the whole together, when dug up 
and waſhed from the earth, weighed 
ur pounds. | 

« In the ſpring of 1779, contrary to 

iſtle again made 
jrs appearance on and about the ſpot 
where the ſmall piece was originally 
planted, There were between fifty 
and 2 young heads, which muſt have 
ſprung from thoſe roots, which had pe- 


netrated deeper than the gardener was 
aware of, although he was  particu- 
larly careful in extracting them, |, 

From theſe experiments it appears 


forded a 5 z at preſent, none ap- 


t 2. To ofcirtain the annual 


1 H o 


deducible, chat no plan ts are - 
ily defir6yed than the {evenly o 
Iificulry tb 


tllſrtes, or with more 

this one; there being no ſoit, however 
poor, in which! it with not vegetate, 
nor eat th ſo Riff. but it will penetrate ; 
in proportion, however, as the foib 
rich, will be its increase. 

% It were much to be wiſhed, 
an inveſtigation of this evil had af- 


, to be feared, 


It is, t 
that fpudding, or cutting them d 
cloſe to the ground, once or twice 
the fpring, is the only operation the 
farmer can perform to prevent their 
bad effects in deſtroying his crops on 
arable fand, and rendering his paſtures 
unfeemly, " 

« As nature in the prefervation of 
this plant ſeems to have exerted her 
eateſt powers, it is poſſible that in 
e future period, uſes may bediſco. 
vered to which it has not yet been 


plied. | 
TE. To the 8th tris the diyte#t irene 
and I have been credibly in A 
that in ſome parts of Scotland, it is cyt 
down as food for horſes. 72 
« It would be well, if a plant f6 
noxious in ſome reſpe&ts could be ren- 
dered beneficial in others. * 
Im, &, WX. Currie.” 
Bleed Tier. See Cappuurs 
Brice russ. 
Carli Tui rtr. See Cantixeg 
Tutte rr. 1 
Die Tais rt. See Dtsrayr 
TarsTLE, y | 
Fuller's Tuts rtr. See Tra. 
Clobe Tu1sTLEX, See GLonE Thts- 
111. i 
Malan or Thorn TAI TI I. Ser Ma- 
Lon TulsTLEx, N. 
Melancholy TursTt x, See M- 
LANCHOLY ThisTLE. - 9 
THISTLING, The action of cut- 
ting or pulling vp thiftles, . . 
Thorn Artz. See Tuonn Art., 
Black TnonxN. The Sloe tree, © 
"Bow Thonw, Sec Box Thonn, 
Chriſt's Thorn, See CunnsT's 
Trxozx, 3925 ; 
Cockſpur Tnon Nn. Service. 
Spies Tuonx. Acacia, | 
wergreen. Tuoxm, See Even-' 
GREEN Tagan. "KS 
Glaſftonbity Tuo. See Cras- 
20NBURY THORN, . | 


THY 


Coat': TnorN, See TaAGACANTH, 
Haw Twonn, See HA WTO. 
Purging Taenx. See Bock ren. 
White Thotn, See HawTrorn, 
THOROUGH WAX, Hare ear. 
THREEF-LEAVED GRASS, Tre 
Clover, ah Nepper, 
THRASHING, The cen of get- 
Tutte Flor, The floor on 
which the corm is thrabe ccc. 
Wn A ſhock of corn, 'con- 
twenty-four eaves,” 
THREAF, F handful, 4 bundle, 
THRIFT, [Se. There are 
or three kinds of this herb, natives of 
the Alps and(alt-mnarthes of many party 


of England; ſome years ago it was wa 


much eſteemed for borders, but at pre- 
ſent it is not mach regarded. It may 
be propagated by parting the roots in 
autumn. ; 
THROATWORT, gn 
- This plant will grow on old walls, 
is eaſily propagated by throwing the 
ſeeds on old walls where there is the 
leaſt earth to hold them. 
THYME, f Thymus, ] A well-known' 
aromatic plant propagated 


 Botaniſts enumerate nine 
ſpecies of thyme, beſides ſeveral varie- 
; but they are all propagated either 
by ſeeds or parting the roots, | 
The moſt nſeful fort, either for cu- 
linery purpoſes, or for medicine, is the 
broad-leaved thyme, moſt commonly 
cultivated in the kitchen-garden; for 
the narrow-eaved kind never grow ſo 
large, Their culture is, however, ex- 


a the ſame, 

he ſeeds of thyme, if it be raiſed 
from thence, ſhould be ſown either in- 
March or October, but the former of 
theſe months is beſt, in a well-dug bed 
of light earth: taking care, as they are 
very ſmall, not to drop them too cloſe 
together, nor to bury them deep, for 
this laſt would make them rot, When 
the plants are come up, they ſhould be 
carefully over-looked and cleared from 
weeds, and if the ſeaſon be dry, their 


growth will be tly promoted by 
wat them twice a week, for ſome 
time, In June, if it be a ſpring ſow- 


Ing, the plants ſhould be thinned to 

the diſtance of fix inches aſunder every 
way, that they may have room to 
ſpread: and thoſe which are drawn out 


- 
— 1 


in kitchen 


ok the earth, that no 


If the plants are part- 
ing their roots, this ſhoytd — done 
io March or October. The old 
mould be taken up, their roots th 
be ſlipt into as many parts 'as can be; 
and © lips Would ſet fix or tigh 
inches aſunder every way, in beds of 
freſh light earth. If the frafon be di 
they muſt be watered there til] they h 
taken root; and with only one weed- 
ing of them afterwards, they will ſoon 
NE ET atone 

o fave the ſeeds of thyme; ſome of 
the plants Mould be left unremoved tiff 
the nent ſpring, They will then 
flower in June, and their feeds will ri= 
pen in July. Theſe muſt be pulled up 
and beaten out as ſoon as they are ripe, 
for the flirt ſhower of rain would 
otherwiſe waſh them all out of their 

Thyme is ſo great an impoveriſher 

will thrive' 
well where that ſtood the year befofe, 
unleſs the ground he trenched deeper 
than the thyme rooted, and at the ſame 
time enriched with dung, or ſome other 
ſuitable manure, 3 

Lemon Tavme,” A variety of the 
common thyme, Mum e 


"4 


Mather of Twews, [Sweillen,] 1 
ſpecies of thyme 2 wry! on' 
heaths, 9 * 


TICHING, Setting up turfs in ſuck 

4 manner as they may be dried by the 

ſun, and fit. for being burnt for their 
aſhes upon the land. 4 

TIKE. An inſect found in dogs, 

fit for the 


ſheep, cows, &c. 
TILLABLE, Arable, 
a - IREACOE . 


+ 


| 


1 

333 
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+ TILLAGE, ... The ad or practies of 
tiling, or cultiyating lan 


. TILLER: .. A branch of corn. 
"To T1LLzn. To ſpread or. 1 

15 ILS. Tares or vetches. 
TILTH. The condition of the 


55 
earth after.ploughing, .. 
. TIMOTHY-GRASS, The name 
of a graſs now cultivated in England, 
of Which it is a native, though the 
eds of it were carried from Virginia, 
one Mr. Timothy Hanſon, to North. 
rolina, where it is now cultivated 
by the inhabitants; and from this cir- 


cumſtance it received the name it now. 


It thrives moſt in low, damp, marſhy 
ounds z for in ſuch ſoil and ſituation 
will produce à fine turf in three 
weeks. from the time of ſowing the 
ed. It is very luxuriant, grows to a 
conſiderable height, and has in ſome 


drt the appearance of wheat or rye, 


having a broad. blade or leaf, E 
All forts of cattle are very fond of 
this herb whilſt in a green growing 
e; and it will not be improper to 

d, that they are nearly, it not quite, 
as fond of it, when dried and made 


into hay; but hen it is intended for 


this uſe, it ſhould always be mown 
when it is in full ſap, juſt before it 
flowers, for if it is left longer before it 


is cut, being ſo luxuriant and quick a 


rower, it becomes harſh, and is much 
yer and more chirky food, than when 
it is cut in its prime. | 
; TINE. A tooth or ſpike. And 
hence the common phraſe of giving 


two or three tinings, ſignifies to draw, 


the harrows twice. or thrice over the 


ſame fpot of ground, 


TIT. A ſmall horſe... 
TOAD-FLAX. See Toar-Fiax, 


TOBACCO, {leans There are 


many ſpecies of this piant, but they are 
in general ſuppoſed too tender to grow 
from ſeeds in the full ground, to any 
degret of perſection in this country, ſo 
require to be raiſed in a hot-bed, after 
the following manner: 

The ſeeds muſt be ſown upon a mo- 
derate hot-bed in March, and when the 
plants are come up fit to remove, they 
ſhould be tranſplanted into a new hot. 


bed of a moderate warmth, about ſour 


inches aſunder each way, obſerving to 
water and ſhade them until they have 
taken root; after which you muſt let 


20 


NTEADE ESE es Ha Gr ta wigs 
them. bave air in proportion. to the 
warmth of the ſeaſon, otherwiſe they 
will draw up very weak, and be thereby 
leſs-capablerof enduring the open air: 
you muſt. Ale obſerve ie water them 
frequently, . but while they are very 
young it ſnould not be given them in 
too great quantities; though when 
they are pretty ſtrong, they, will 
to have it often; and in plenty. 2 
Is this bed the plants ſhould remain 
until the beginning of May, by which 
time (it they have ſucceeded well) they 
will touch each other, therefore they 
ſhould be inured to bear,the open air 
gradually; after which they muſt be ta- 
ken up carefully, preſerying a large ball 
of earth to each root, and planted into 
a rich light ſoil, in rows four feet aſun- 
der, and the plants three feet diſtance. 
in the rows, obſerving to water them. 
until they have taken root; after which 
they will require no farther care, but 
only to keep them clear from weeds, 
until the ts begin to .ſhew their 
flower-ſtems; at which time you 
ſhould cut off the tops of them, — 
their leaves may be better nouriſhed, 
whereby they will be rendered larger, 
and of a thicker ſubſtance. In Auguſt 
they will be full grown, when they 
ſhould be cut for uſe; for if they are 
permitted to ſtand longer, their under 
leaves will begin to decay. This is to 
be underſtood. for ſuch plants as are 
propagated for uſe, but thoſe plants 
which are defigned for ornament ſhould 
be planted in the borders. of tlie plea- 
ſure-garden, and permitted to. grow 
their full height, where they will con- 
tinue flowering from [uly till the froſt 
puts a ſtop to them, rt U 

TOLU. See BALSAM or Toru. 


TOOTH.- PICK. See Sran 6 
TooTr+-Pick. . abs | 
TOOTHWORT, [ Dentaria,] There 


are three ſpecies, the five-leaved, the 
ſeven-leaved, and the three-leaved. 
The ſecond ſort is found growing na- 
turally in ſome parts of England, the 
others are natives of the mountains. of 
Italy and Auſtria. They are cultivated 
by ſeeds, or by parting the roots in 
October. * ne 
TORMENTIL, C Tormentilla.] The: 
pecies are, 1, Tormentil with an ere& 
ſtalk, 2. Creeping Tormentil. 
The firſt ſort. grows wild on dry 
paſtures and commons in moſt parts of 


England, 


RA 
er cultivated i in gar- 
. known as 


a "ry 18 


no. deſcription. The. roots. of 


his plant have been freq ant 

for tanning of leather, in p where 
oak - bark is ſcarce, This roy is alſo 
much uſed ip medicine, and is a0 


| We the beſt n in ere. 


* f 1 
815 Tecone 88. is and! in fame 
N places of Englan growing 
t particularly in Oxfordſh 
= 04 "of this fort. 7 on © 
GW, 1 emit roots from their 
22 


* — gardens for t e fake of 


It requires po care to propa- | 


variety: 
2 theſe plants, ſince, if their roots a 


ate once planted in almoſt any ſoil or {a 
ret the plants will. floariſh- 


being over-run with great weeds, 
ORE, . Rowen, | row! 


_ graſs. 


gr ut. any other cafe but to prevent 
or winter 


TOUCH ME'NOT: © Yellow. 
_ famine, See BALSAMINE. 


TOWER MUSTARD, [Turin] * 


This plant is kept in botanie gardens 
"for variety, and is eaſily propagated by 
ſowing the ſeeds on old walls in 5 


lies TRACES... 'Dogltones, 
An inſtrument or de- 
Tometimes of leather, but 
more ww of ropes, fitteg to a horſe s 
legs, to regulate. his motion, and teach 
him to amble. 

Tramel alſo ſignifies an iron inſtru- 
ment hanging in the chimoey, whereon 
to hang pots or kettles over the fire, 

TRANSPLANTING, The act of 
removing trees or plants from the pla- 
ces where they are ſowed, or raiſed, and 
planting them in others, | 

IR AGACANTH, [Tragacantha, ] 
There are four ſpecies ofthis plant, 
natives of Italy, Spain, and the' inland 
of the Archipelago, Theſe plants may 

be propagated by ſeeds, when they can 
de procured from the countries where 
the plants grow naturally, which 
ſhould be ſown on a bed of freſh earth 
in April; and when the plants come 
up, they ſhould be carefully kept clean 
from weeds, © They may alſo be propa- 
gated by 50 the moſt proper time 


for which is April, 


hereby they propagate. very thre- 
is $argly preſerved, unleſs in 


TOSET t Bag abut. * 


N Trefoil. 


TR 


The 
roduce 
Ar 


the 


JOY... .Clim 


vegetable kin of a_ Gngle 


trunk, our. of which 1225 forth.bran- 


ches abd leaves 


Standard trees-are ſuch, ax.vaturally | | 


riſe to a great d are not t 
pf choic * ws of this ki 
king, to be ae en out of a 9 
ſery, intiney n to ſ 
as are 


Faure and, * e ey grew 5 
Dwarf tree s are 18 { 
2 ſ br la above 53 
tor lem, 4 
'REE eee, Ses 8 
A RY 
YT See Armor Vina 


TREE 11. dee Ceza... 
1c Baan TH 11. See Bzan Trefoil. 
Bird's Foot Tx 3 3011... See BIA * 


Marſh TALFQIL.. Buckbenn. 

Mon TxEK Tolk. Lucern. 

Shrub Tazyoit,. Pecka,] This 
plant i is anative of North America, and 


riſes with an upright ſiem tothe height 


of twelve or fourteen feet; there. is 
another ſpecies, à native of the Weſt- 
India iſlands, They are both propa- 
gated by ſeeds z. the latter requires the 


aſſiſtance of a, ſtoye in winter. 


Snail Tre. See BasTARD 
M Dic. 

TazZACLE {Ig RY, eos 
MusTARD. 

TRELLISES. A, contrivance fax | 
ſopporting the branches of fruit trees, 
conſiſting of1 hg of wood crofſingeach 
other in the at of a lattice. | 

Some perſons who are very curious 
in their fruit, and who do not mind 
'a little — pary expence, erect 
trelliſes againſt their walls, extending 
from the inside of one pier to the 
neareſt infide ofthe, next; where. the 
walls are byilt with piers, as they muſt 
be for this purpoſe This * 
work is conſtructed in the ſame m 
ner as that for eſpaliers, like which 1 
need not be ſet up till the trees are 
well ſpread, and begin to bear fruit 
plentifully; for they may be trained 
n then againſt any "Ay low ef- 


palier 


ol the hops is b 


IREE. 1 cla largeſt 72 70 


| 


for example 


1 * * 


ver of a h. poles of other ender 
Leroy H fo expoſe t 


L 


- 


"TUB 
rü. The ſtem er body ef 2 
tree; or the part between the ground 


n 
'trellifes to the injuries vf the weather; and the place Where it divides into 
Secauſe theſe, being generally made of \'branches, 7 A's 


vp higher, coſt more. Every fourth 
J e rail or poſt of the trellis ſhould 

e mach Rrotiger than the rest, and 
faſtened to the wall with iron hooks, 
-which It is beſt to fix in the wall at the 


mme of building it. Theſe ſtrongeſt 


"wpright 'poſts ſhould be about three, 


-. Sur by no means more than four feet 


From each other. The croſs rails may 
De flight, as for common Efpaliers, but 
they muſt be laid much clofer together. 
"For peach, nektarine, and apricot trees, 
hich, for the moſt part, 
produce theit fruft on the young wood, 
the ſquares of the trellis frame ould 
not exceed three or four inches; but 
for trees which continue to bear on the 
od wood, they. may be five or fix in- 
ches wide, and for Vines, eight or nine 
"Inches, © The thoors of the trees are 
"Faftened to this frame with oũer twigs, 
rope yarn, or any other foft bandage, 
in the ſame manner as* they are to eſ- 
paliers : for they muſt not be nailed to 
"either, becauſe that would injure the 
"wood-work, . 
Theſe trellifes, which ſhould projet 
about two inches from the wall, are 
thought ro contribute greatly to pre- 
"ferve the beauty of the fruit, by pre- 
venting its lying too clofe to the wall, 


whilſt it has at the famie time all the 


advantages of the heat reflected there- 
from: nor are the walls where theſe 
are uſed hurt by driving nails into their 
joints, and drawing them out again 
every-year, at the hazard of pulling 
out ſome of the mortar with them, and 
confequently of weakening the wall, 
and making holes in which ſnails and 


other vermin take ſhelter and breed. 


_ "TRENCH, A furrow cut in the 
earth for draining land. 

© TRENDLE, Any thing that turns 
round. ens s 

T' TREFALLOW, To plough 
land the third time before ſowing. 

— TROUGH.” A long veſſel for hold- 
ing water, &c. 

 TRUG & Txzxucs, A hood for 
' mortar, | 

TRUNDLE, A fort of carriage 


with low wheels, for carrying beavy 


and cumberſome loads, 


1 cut yellow. deal, or oak, and 


TRUSS, A bundte of hay, Rraw, 
Kr. A trum of hay muff contain 56 
Ron or half a hundred weight; 
E make a load, In june, July, 
and Auguſt, A of hay muff 
weigh 60 pounds. "Fo 
Tess Feen. Series many 
flowers growing together on the head 
1 a Halle as in the cowflip, auricuta, 


© "TRUELOVE, One berry, 
' TRUMPET FLowER. Scarlet 
_— h 5 2. * 
Tuo ſuckle; © Ste Ho- 
Nrsvextz. wes bit naß 
+ FUBEROSP, [Polianthes,] The va- 
rieties of this plant ate the tuberoſe 
with double flower, the ſt er 
tuberoſe, and the tuberofe with a 
ler flower; the laſt is mentioned by ſe- 
vera] authors as a diſtin ſpecies, but 
I certainly a variety... ... 
This foft is frequent in the fouth of 
France, from whence the roots have 
been often brougtit to England early in 
the ſpring, before thoſe roots have ar- 
\rived' from Italy which are annually 
Irhiported; the Nalks of this are 
weaker, and do not riſe ſo high, and 
the flowers are fmallef than thoſe of 
the common tubrroſe, but in other 
reſpects is the ſame. 
he tuberoſe grows naturally in 
India, from whence it was firſt brought 
to Europe, where it now thiives in the 
warmer parts, as well as in its native 
foil. The Genoeſe are the people who 
cultivate this plant, to furniſh all the 
other countries where the roots tan- 
not be propagated without great trou- 
ble and care, and from thence the roots 
are annually ſent to England, Holand, 
and Germany. In moſt parts of Italy 
Sicily, and Spain, the roots thrive an 
' propagate without care, where they are 
once planted, | 
This plant has been long cultivated 
in the Englifh gardens, for the en- 


ceeding beauty and fragrancy of * 
ally 


flowers; the roots of this are annu 
brought from Genoa, by the perſons 
who import orange · trees; for as theſe 
roots are too tender to thrive in the 
full ground in England, fo there are 
few perſons who care to take the _— > 


TUL 


dle of nurüng up their offsets till they 

become blowing roots, becauſe it will 

af pode 4 1 before . 
to a proper fize 

and as they. muſt rien s {> NOM the 

froſt in winter, the trouble and expence | 
| A oh cyan than Pore ate 
worth, for they are generally ſold y 
| —— by thoſe who 8 


eee FLOWERS. 
a gr to expreſs thoſe 


; . number of 605 80 
e ons large compound flow 
© ace called tubulated in diſtine- 
from another kind of them, which 
2505 their ſhape Ugulated. 
tubulated floſcules com- 
poſe the diſk, and the HMgulatel onts 
He rin of the compound flowers. 
tubulated ones are formed Into a 
8 gs nder, which expands jnto a2 
mooſh & the top, and is divided into 
ive 5540 4 which ſtand ex- 
in ſome meaſure * 
ay: ente. Thediſtin ſp 
E 15 Be] Dh wh a 
' din flower, or Italian er. bt 
1 with an erect flower. * the 
es are innumerable, 8 


. Fran z the former ought to be lar- 
than the latter. 3. Their bottom 
d be oned to their top, 
"oi their upper part ſhould be rounded 
„ and not terminate in a pane, * 
cle leaves, when opened,” ſhou 
neither turn inward, nor bend out- 
ward, but rather Rand 755 and the 
flower: ſhould be of a mid ding tas 
neither over large, nor too [im 
The ſtripes mould be ſmall and 
lar, arifing from the bottom of 
flower, for if there are any remains of 
the former felf-coloured bottom, the 
flower is in danger of lofing its ſtripes 
ain, chives ſhould not be yel- 
ow, but of a brown colour. When 5 
flower has all _ properties, it 


eſteemed 2 good on 
Tulips, are 1 divided into 


three claffes, according to their ſeaſons 

of flowering; as pracoces, or early 

blowers, medias, or middling blowers, 

and ferotines, or late blowers; but 
; Vor, II. 9 


4 


TUL 
there ij no ogcaGion for making any 
more diſtinctions than two, viz. E 
A lowing tulips are 

carl 

br ee ſo higli * 

but ate chiefly valued for ap- 
peck ogy hav pho ing; lo Be 
"which will lower the middle of March 
in mild ſeaſohis, 1 r 
border near A 'wall, pale, 15 
other ſhelter, and a month 
others will ſucceed them; fo. that 
pop Howeg g until the g 1 
for the late to / 


4s 


_ toward the-end of A 
The roots' "750g 
Ups ſhould be planted the beg 107 
September in a warm border, near a 
wall, pale, or tiedye, becauſe if they are 
ut into an open ſpot of gtound, their 
s are in danger 'of reer 
!roſts in che ſpr 
for theſe ſhould be hes 
where people intend” IN 
2 ſor oe po 


taken from a hehe 1 

. "runs — wi the turf rocted amon 
and” to this Mould be added a 

of ſea-ſand, "This 8 

> laid about eighteen i | 

which will be ſufficient, foe dete ne. 

not de 


wht crak planted pretty eh 
together, ela if they are alk, 
but theſe ſhould be taken up when their 
— — in the fame manner as the 
othetwiſe — 4. — 
rot E not fo hardy as 
late blowers, not do they Nene kalt 
ſo faſt as thoſe, fo 4 neat 
Is required to preſerve the offsers of 


When. the tyliph tome up Tn the 


| ſpring, the arth upon the ſurface of 


borders ſhould be gently ftirred and 
cleared from weeds ; and as the buds 
appear, if the ſeaſon ſhould prove ſe- 
vere, it will be of great ſervice to cover 
them with mats, for want of which 
many times they are blighted, and their 
flower - bude decay before they blow, 
which is often iniurious to the roots, 
as is alſo the cropping of the flowers, 
ſo ſoon as they are blown, becauſe rheix 
roots, which are formed new every 
year, are not at that time arrived to 
Yy their 
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ance; V when 475 * 


s of the i Arty 77 placed 227 
525 they will al Kel 1 the fame 
tim my have; Ah tter 

"Whenthef wers * 1 the heads 
ot al the fi 0 ſiould be broken 
to. prevent their.(ceding ;/ for if this be _a 

ot obſerved they wi got flower, near 
+ wellthe ölen hg year, nor will their 


ue ſo perfect; this win 

ow Gaſs hee 99 K cay ſooner , 
;tha otherwiſe 75 my 62, d do, fo that 
eir roots my by up in June; 
forth they ſhould, 42 82 in the 
und, after their eaves are decayed. 
taking the roots out of the ground, 
you muſt, be very careful, not to bruiſe 
or cut chem, which will endanger their 
rotting, and, if polſible, it ſhould be 
done a day or two after rain, When 
*theſe roots are taken out of the ground, 
"tex mult be cleared fr Ns old co- 
vers, and all ſorts of filt and ſpread | 
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194825 Known thro\ ag in the 
e efits by the title 
f late. 1 there Fe Bvd 5 155 
5 wg ae of theſe trees rai bolts 
iſh gardens, f ſo thatnow 1 
ri. common in the ar 0 
ut London; and there are 9 5 
hone in ſeveral parts of Englan 
o annnally produce Fas ane 1005 
6 of this Kind which floy f 15 
s.in the gardens of the Ia 
Fe at Parſon me pa. 
ulham, which was plan Wy Wy” - 
. derheſs. among ot os trees j r this 
Was planted. In the open, air, 288 
. plants which werg then in the Eng 
ede, werte Janted in 575 2 y- 
ed in winter, fuppoſing.they were £50 
tender to live i in the open air; but this 
tree, ſoon after it is was placed in the 
full ground, convinced the gardeners of 
"their miſtake, by the great progreſs it 
made, while thoſe which a e in 
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Ar management: 
that there is no Rind among all the 


poultry which will ſo op- 
portutnies of jmprovement. | 
are ſevera! breeds of the turkey, much 
more different than thoſe among the 
cock and hen kindsz and the properly 
chpoſing among theſe, will greatly add 
to the profit ang caſe of keeping them, 
Among the advantages of the turkey 
may be reckoned his fize, the price he 
fetches at market when in good con- 
tion, and the quantity of his dung, 
which is as valuable as eny other kind 
whatſoever. He is fit for ſale alſo in 
the common condition at a good price; 
and his feathers are not to be ne- 
gieQed, in counting up theſe benefits. 
Among the diſadvantages of turkeys 
are to be reckoned their itraggling diſ- 
pofition, their being liable to many ac- 
_ eidents, the difficulty of-raifing them, 
and the frequent deſtruction of them by 
vermin ; as alſo the qu — ol corn 
they devour, If fed her with 
this, they will eat more > they can 
ever be worth; but to this it may be 
anſwered, that the feeding them with 
corn is not neceſſary, for they will in 
| provide very well for them- 
elves ; and in the ſame manner we 
ſhall ſhew that every other objection 
made againſt them may be removed : 
= that it will be greatly to the for- 
er's a to raiſe ,hem in moſt 


185. kind of jbird always ſucceeds 
beft for the* in open countri 
becauſe theſe dre n ſo much ine 
with vermin j and they' are ſubject to 
ramble and Be deſtroyed more than any 
kind, as obſetved already, This may 
he a very reaſonable caution for the 
huſbandmansnot to keep them in im- 
proper pla 
enough in England that are not at all 

iable to that objection. 

The firſt article to be conſidered * 

of the breeding of turkeys is 

the age of the cock and' hey, Tae 
— muſt be young, for the broog/ is 

ever good vnleſs he be in the vigour 
of his life e; the hen may be older, for 
Her care in ſitting and leading them is 
all that is ired of her; and in the 
1atter article the cock often afſiſts her, 
when he is of a kindly ſort, 
The turkey cock for breeding ſhould 
be about two years old; and the beſt 


. ſhe is moſt apt to negle 


ſucceſs in that avaritious 


ley we have counties and 


TUR 


time for the hen is at about four years ;; 
ſhe may be employed in breeding tity 
ſhe is fix, but when the - too Le 


when the cock is at 224 ae 
his ſtrength, they are Ee 

Turkeys are not natural to our ing 
dom, and there is therefore always a 
wildneſs about them. The female of 
this kind does not lay familiarly and 
conveniently about houſes as the come 
mon hen, but rambles to a diſtance, 
and makes her neft amon thickets : 
for this reaſon her brood 1s from the 
beginning more liable to accidents, 
The farmer muſt therefore be watchful 
about the time of her laying, and take 
care to get her into the hen-houſe, a 
compel her to lay there; ſor this is t 
firſt preraution, and it is a very efſen- 
tial one about the brood, | ** 

It is a cuſtom with ſome, if there 
convenience of thickets, or alittle w 
near the houſe, to let them take their 
own way, and lay and fit 2224 
in the hardier breeds, with a nern 
of the young when new hatched, thi 
will do very well; but there is 2 
any harm in the other method 
ever be the breed ; and there 2,8 
greater certainty of ſucceſ. 


The turkey natural ns to la 
the month e 25 
April. „ ee 


and 
= tg way of fd, partic 


he proper bares reflrnth of we 
the hen fit upon is eleven, an | 
thirteen, but commonly there 1 


* — all be well covered. 

turkey fits about ſeven or x 
days, Some oft 

mes be hatched at 


and twen 
will 


natural, | ; 
The hatching of * broad is 

time when — care is I 
their management. The'tuth 28 | 
naturally a bird of a warmer climate 


is ls ey in thjs —_ particularly 


tarefully ar Bet, — — 5 bags 


pen coy h before others of this ſame 


beſt way is do 

into a baſket with-woot'l vo por them 

them before the'fire, 2 # diftence 

n to be gently warmed, 5 
From 
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ru Woe CNS RS have 
to help them to avy, The beſt 
food for them is green freſh and 


while they are their drink 
ſhould be only new milk ; afterwards 
milk and water, making it weaker and 
— ye they come to water alone, 
they will then drink wherever 
can find it, Curds are a very good 
food for them, but not ſo well as cheeſe, 
A very wholſome ſood alſo is a kind of 
thick haſty pudding made of oatmeal, 
water, and aRigels new milk among it. 
B — 
one great article in vantage 
the turkey, Indeed the greateſt, care 
muſt be tales that the hen do not ſet 
herſelf at to early a ſeaſon, If the 
ps rods: ooh weather, it 
s ſcarce poſſible to rear them without 
conſiderable loſs; but if they be pro- 
duced toward the latter end of May, 
. which indeed is the moſt natural time, 
as well as the beſt, they will have a 
much chance, . 
Iris only while young that this bird 
is ſo exceedingly tender; for, when 
grown ug, they are not only ſtrong 


enough fand themſelves; but they 
always ] in flocks her. 
 « Moſt &f auy houſewives, ſays a 


Swedidh . on huſbandry, have 


1 


| long defpaired of ſucceſs in wearing 


turkeys, and complained that the pro- 


fit rarely indemnifies them for their 


trouble and loſs of time; whereas, 
continues he, little more is to be done 


than to plunge the chick into a veſſel of | 


cold water, the very hour, or if that 
cannot be, the day it is hatched, for- 
cing it to ſwallow one whole pepper- 
corn, and then reſtoring it to its mo- 
ther, From that time it will become 
hardy, and fear the cold no more than 
a hen's chick, After which it muſt be 
remembered that theſe uſeful creatures 
are ſubject to one particular malady 
whilſt they are young, which carries 
them off in a few days, When they 
begin to droop, examine carefully the 
feathers on their rump, and you will 
find two or three, whoſe quill part is 
filled with blood, Upon drawing theſe 
the chick recovers, and after that re- 
quires no other care than what is 
commonly beſtowed on poultry that 
range the court-yard, | 
« Theſe articles are too true to be 
denied; and in proof of the ſucceſs, 
three pariſhes 'in Sweden have, for 
many years, zained ſeveral hundred 
nds by rearing and ſelling turkeys,” 
TURNIP, [Rape.] Miller reckons 
three diſtin ſpecies of turnips, the 
round, the oblong, and the French 
turnip; the firſt is the common field 
turnip, and of this there are ſeveral va. 
rieties, but the large green topped i 
chiefly preferred above all the reſt. 
Perhaps there has never been a 
2 improvement in huſbandry than 
ing turnips, not only for the advan- 
t of keeping a larger quantity of 
flock than could otherwiſe be — 


but alſo the great advantage which the 


ground will receive from the turnips 
themſelves, eſpecially if they are eaten 
off the land by ſheep, Turnips will 
on ſtrong land as well as on light 
jand, but light land will beſt bear the 

foot of the ſheep, when feeding off, 
Turnips ſhould be ſown according 
as they may be wanted, from Midfum. 
mer to a for tnight following, and will 
vire a winter and fummer fallow of 
the land thotoughly to clean it; dung 

will be proper where it can be afford 

as the turnips will grow the faſter, a 
be ſnoner out of the reach of the fly. 
About a pint of ſeed is enough for an 
acre; and ſoon after they put forth the 
firſt 


N N 


TR 


Sri} lear, they houſd be haed any ho- and engen fall, more . 


rowghly thinned, and ſoon after they 
Avid be hoed again with a ſix or ſeven 
nch hoe ; this; will keep, down all 
aua weed», and wonderfully aſſiſt 
the vegetation and grovuth 
gips, by drawing tha earth to the roots 
and leaving them ſufficient a 


We world adviſe the farmer to be 
very careful to obtain his ſeed oi a good 
fort, and at a diſtance, from-a perſon 
or whom he can rely. 

. bf the Aly ſhould — the turnips, 
we: adviſe. him to ſom ſome lime- ln 
wood - aſes which have never been 
wetted over the turnips, whilethe dew 
__ i enthem, as from our OWN experience 
We can warrant it ſuceeſsſul. 
There has been another method 
prattiſed i in the turnip huſbandey; and 
mat is by drilling, which by thoſe, who 
bave tried it, is much recommended, 
dut ſtiu, we fancy the broad - caſt will 
outlive the other. Farmers are a pru- 
gent ſet of men, and not eaſily miſled 

the ſchemes of uncertainty ; when- 

_ ever they find the practice is really 
good they will follow jt, but they muſt 
have beiter evidence than is generally 


given... 
, | When caterpillars attack the ture 
wipe, Mr. Miller xecoramends to turn 
in hupgry poultry, ; 

When the turnips are an off, Mr, 
Anller ſays one ploughing will de for 
harley; — it may be ſo, but we will take 
wpon ourſelves to ſay that three will do 
benter ; nor would we chuſe to truſt to 
one ploughing for barley, - Indeed 
- when the-ſeaſon ran backward, we 
might venture to truſt. white oats to 
ene ptoughing, but nothing but neceſ- 
fory (hould induce us to do that, | 
.  Foz8N12-R00TED Cabbage. See 
ange 

- TURNSOLE. See Hznonnden. 

- FURPENTINE, [ Terebinthia.] The 
forries of turpentines kept in the drug- 
gifts ſhops are, the Chian or cypreſs 
turpentine, the Venice turpentine, the 
8trafbw g turpentine, and the comme 
en 

The Chian or cypreſs. turpentine is 

ally about the confiſtence of thick 

ney, very tenacious, clear, and almoſt 

tran{parent, of a white colour, with a 


caſt of yellow, and frequently of blue; 


66 


ot the tur- the 


than any i the othet tutyentige, 
This quice is hg produce of the come: 
mon terebigth. [3 renn kreg or 
ſhrub,, which grows, Faontangouſly, in 
warmen climsies, aud endures the 
colds. 01085-PWRe; The tarpenting 
brought: to us, is FNtracted io the 
idande whoſe, nawef i bears, by 
wounding the trunk and heapgbes u lit- 
tle after the buds. hays come forth z-the 
juice iſſues l clear as water, 
and by degreas thickens inte the con- 
hence in, which, we meet with it. 
A like zuics exuding from the hes in 
the ea 2 countries, inſpiflated by a 

o — is of ſrequent uit, 38 4 me 
ticatory, among the Perſian ladies, ha 
(as Kœmeſer informs vs). are con- 
nually chewing it, in order to 4 
and Whiten the iseth, — 
breatb, and promote appetite, 

Venice turpentine is uſual 
than any of the other ſ 1 tion gear, 
whitiſh, or pale yellowiſh.coloyr, a hot, 
pungent, bitteriſd, diſagreeable take, 
and a ſtrong ſmell, without any. thing 
of the fine aromatic flavour oi — 
Chian King. 

The true Venice tyspentine. jabs 
tained from the.Jaych,. a, large ther 
growing in — upon ie 
Alps 304 * and 
not — 1 glbſh gardens, 
What is uſually, wet with in the ſhops, 
under the name of Venice turpestine, 
comes from. New England; — 
tree it is the produce, We have dp 
certain account + the finer kinds of 
are in appearance and quality nat cone 
fiderably. different” from the tre =_ 
above deſcribes. 

Straſburgh. turpentine, is, ag we ge· 
nerally mee with it, of a middle con- 
ſoſtence betwixt the two foregoing, 
more tranſparent, and leſs ten 
than either; ite colour a yelowifh 
brown; Its ſmell is very fragrant, and 
more agreeable than that of any of the 
other turpentines, except the Chiang 
Ru AP the men the leaſt 
acri 
Common turpentine is the . 
heavieſt, in ;taſle. and ſmell my. nes 
diſagreeable, of all the ſorts 3 
about the confiſtence of honey, — 
opake browniſh white colour. 
This is obtained ſrom the wild pine, 


N unhandſome tree, common in 


| TUR TW 
different of Europe: this tree is ſort, This is accounted the moſt 


ſubject to a diſeaſe from a redundance the Chian and Straſburgh as corrobo- 
and extravaſation of its reſin, inſo- rants: the Straſburgh is an ingredient 
much that, without due evacuation, it in the mercurial pills and Locatelus's 
ſwells and burſts, The juice, as it it ybalſam, and the Chian in mithridate 
ſues from the tree, is received in trew-/ and theriaca, The common turpen- 
2 Ir 9 * mrda tine, as being the moſt offenſive, is 
rom the groffer -impurities rarely given internal Its princ 
colature through wicker baſkets. uſe 1081 in plaiſters Tr —_— 
All theſe j Wee in diſtillation among farriers, and ſor che diſtillation 
with water, A penetrating eſ- 2 the oil or ſpirit; a8 t is called, The 
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leaves, of a deeper and ſhining: 
. calour, met with in watery "F 
Botki ſorts have hitherto been uſed jn- 
diſcriminateſy, and Linnæus has joined ner 


of valkriaas foliis omnibus pinnatis. © 


Sis > 


. chiefly eſteemed, is the mountain, or 


wild valerian, the roots of which are 
much uſed in medicine. 


4 This root — We 
Mu- 


or fi bres matted 


rom one common ; ofa whi- 


— pale browniſh colour : its ſmell 


g, like a mixture of aromatics 

ds; the taſte unpleaſantly 

— ditteriſ, and ſubacrid. There 
is another wild Valerian, with b 


them into one ſpecies, under the n 


have reſtrained the ſhops to the 

firſt, which is'confiderably the ſtro 
eſt, "and loſes of its quality, if tran 
planted _ oo _ 8 W other 
utally delights in, $, pro- 
veg 54 low watery grounds, ane 
remarkably faint ſmell in compatifon 'clov 
of the others, and ſometimes ſcarce any 
at all. Wild valerian is'a medicine of 
great ufe in nervdus d Tons, and is 
particularly ſerviceable in epilepſies 
proceeding from a debility of the ner- 
vous ſyſtem, It was firſt brought into 
eſteem in theſe caſes by Fabius Co- 
lumna, who by taking the powdered 
root, in the doſe of half a ſpoonſul, 
was cured of an inveterate epilepſy 
after many other medicines had been 
tried in vain, Repeated experience has 
fince confirmed its efficacy in this dif. 
order; and the preſent practice lays 
conſiderable ſtreſs upon it, The com- 
mon doſe is from a ſcruple to a dram, 
in infuſion from one to two drams. 


Its unpleaſant flavour is moſt effectu- 


ally concealed 50 a ſuitable addition 
of mace. 
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% bie according to the : 
made of them by « ſtry, are dſtin- 
us into two grand tri 

id and the alkaline; the fleſt afford- 
pn A 4  Yolatile acid, and the ſecond a 


id; Wo 1 . onions, horſe-ra- 
diſh, ſcurvy-graſs, muſtard, &c, afford 
an alkali, which reftified, is hardly 
diſtinguiſhable from that of animal 
ſubſtances, ſo as nearly to reſemble the 
ſpirit and ſalt of hart 

VEGETATION. The act whereby 
plants receive their nouriſhment and 
2822 of which, three principal 
unctions are underſtood, viz, nutri- 
tion, increaſe, and generation. 

From Scripture we learn, that the 
earth has been endued, ſrom the be- 
ginning, with a certain ' ſeminal virtue 
to produce plants; which virtue, pro- 
ceeding from God, was not confined 
to the firſt production of things, but 
extends likewiſe to all future conſe- 
quences of times; and this faculty 
which the earth has of producing 

plants, 
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plants, is from this commandment of 
the Almighty: © Let the earth bring 
ſorth graſs, the herb yielding ſeed, and 
the fruit-tree yielding fruit aſter his 
kind, whoſe ſeed is in itſelf upon the 
earth; and it was fo.” 

VELLING, Ploughing, or cutting 
up the turf, or upper ſurface of the 
ground, in order to its being burnt. 

VENTILATOR. A machine by 
which the noxious air of any cloſe place 
(as an hoſpital, jail, ſhip, chamber, 
granary, &c.) may be changed for freſh 
air, 

VENUS” COMB, See Sweet FEAN. 

Vznus' LooxingG Grass, Corn 
Violet, . 

Vznus' NAVILWo ar. 
NAV TWO r. 

VERJ'JICE. A liquor obtained 
from grapes or apples too acid for wine 
or cyder, It is generally made in 
England from the juice of the crab, or 
wild apple. | : 

VERMIN. A collective name in- 
cluding all kinds of ſmall animals, 
that are troubleſome to men, beaſts, 
corn, fruits, &c, 

VERNAL. Something belonging to 
the ſpring ſeaſon. 


See Venn: 


VERTICULATE Plants, Such a6 


produce their flowers round the joints 
of the ſtalks in whorles ; as hyſſop, 
mint, thyme, &c, 

VERVAIN, [Yervena.] This plant 
is very common on the ſides of roads, 
foot-paths, and farm-yards, near habi- 
tations; for although there is ſcarce 
any part of England, in which this is 
not found in plenty, yet it is never 
found above a quarter of a mile from a 
houſe; which occaſioned its being 
called Simpler's Joy, becauſe where- 
ever this plant is found growing, it is 
a ſure token of a houſe being near; this 
is a certain fact, but not eaſy to be ac- 
counted for. It is rarely cultivated in 
gardens, but is the ſort directed by the 
College of Phyſicians for medicinal uſe, 
and is brought to the markets by thoſe 
who gather it in the fields, 

There are many other ſpecies of 
vervain, natives of different counties, 
ſome of which are too tender to bear 
the cold of our climate, and require 
= aſſiſtance of the green-houſe and 

e. 
VIIaVAIX Marrow. Hollyhock. 
VETCH. See TARA. 
Vor. II. 
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See Birr 


Bitter VaxTcn, 
VzTcH, 

Chicklin VzTcu, See Curcxtin 
VzTCH, | 

Crimſon Graſs Vz TH, Chicklin 
Vetch, f 


Hatchet Y x TCn, Securidacg.)] This 
lant grows naturally in the corn- fields 


in Spain and Italy; it is annual, and 


hath trailing herbaceous ſtalks, which 
grow a foot and a half , dividing 
into many branches, which ſpread on 
the ground, garniſhed with winged 
leaves, compoſed of ſeven or eight pair 
of oval obtuſe lobes terminated by an 
odd one, of a deep green and ſmooth, 
It is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds 
in borders of light earth in the ſpring, 
in the places where the plants are to 
abide, for they ſeldom ſucceed well if 
they are tranſplanted; they ſhould be 
allowed at leaſt two feet diſtance, be- 
cauſe their branches trail upon the 
ground, When the plants come up, 
they will require no other care but to 
thin them where they are too cloſe, 
and keep them clean from weeds, A 
few of theſe plants may be admitted 
into every good- garden for variety, 
though there is no great beauty in their 


flowers, | | 
Harſe e VaeTcu, Soe Hons 

Viren. | F, 
Liguorice VE Ten. See With Li- 

QUORICE. | | 
Milk VzTcx, Liquorice Vetch, 


VETCHLING;, | Apace. ] This plant 
is found wild in divers parts of Eng- 
land on arable land, but is ſeldom pre- 
ſerved in gardens, It is an annu 
plant, which periſhes ſoon after t 
ſeeds are perfected, | 

VINE, IV.] There are a great 
number of grapes cultivated in the gar- 
dens, and are all propagated either from 
layers or cuttings, the latter of which 
is the more preferable method ; for the 
roots of vines do not grow ttrong and 
woody, as in moſt ſorts of trees, but 
are long, ſlender, and pliable; there- 
fore * they are taken out of the 
ground they ſeldom ſtrike out any fi- 
bres from the weak roots, which gene- 
rally ſhrivel and dry; ſo that they rather 
retard than help the plants in their 
growth, by preventing the new fibres 
from puſhing out; for which teaſon it 
is dettrer to plant a good cutting than 
a. rooted plant, provided it be well 

22 e choſen ? 


vn 


| choſen, for there is little danger of its 


growing. * . 4 
Bat as there are ſew perfons who 
make choice of proper cuttings, or at 
—— * ve oy cuttings rightly in 
gland, o it will be proper to give 
'direions for this in the rt E wy 
Yeu ſhould always make choice of ſuch 


| Theots as are ſtrong and well ripened 


* 


of the laſt year's growth ;- theſe ſhould 
be eut from the old vine, Juſt below the 
Mace where they were produced, taking 
a kfiot or piece of the two- years wood 
to | each, Which ſhoula de pruned 
ſmooth; chen you ſhould cut off the 
upper part of the ſhoots, ſo as to leave 
the cuttint about fixteen inches long. 


When the piece or knot of old wood is 


cut at both ends, near the young ſhoor, 


the cuttings will reſemble a little mal- 


let; from whenee Columella gives the 
title of malleolus to the vine-cuttings, 
In making the cuttings after this man- 
ner, there can be but one taken from 


each ſhoot; whereas moſt perſons cut 


them intb lengths 6f about a foot, and 
ant them all, which is very wrong, 
or the upper part of the ſhovts are 
never ſo well ripened as the lower, 
which was product early m the ſpring, 
and has had the whole ſummer to har- 
Hen; fo that if they take Foot, the 
never make ſo good plants, for thew 
vf thoſe cuttings being ſpongy and oft, 
admits the moiſture too freely, w 
the plants will be luxuriant in growth, 
but never ſo fruitful as ſuch whoſe wood 
3s clofer and more compact. 
nen the cuttings are thus prepa- 
red, if they are not then planted, they 
mould be placed with their lower part 


in the ground in a dry foil, laying ſome 


Jitter upon their upper parts to pre- 
vent them from drying: in this fitua- 
tion they may and l the beginning 
of April, (ieh is the beſt time for 
anting them) when you ſhould take 
em out, and waſh them from-the filth 
2 eontracted and if you find 
them very dry, you mould let them 
ſtand with their lower parts in water 
nx r br geo which will diſtend 
their veſſels, and diſpoſe them for ta- 
King” root, Then the ground be- 
ing before prepared where the plants 
aredefigned to remain (whether againſt 
walls'or for ſtandards, for they ſhould 
not be re d again) the cuttings 
ſhould 
the ground you ſhould conſider the na- 


planted; but in preparing 
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ture of the foil, which, if ſtrong, and 
inclinable to wet, is by no means pro- 
= for grapes; therefore where it ſo 

ppens, you ſhould open a trench _ 
where the cuttings are to be planted, 
which ſhould be filled with lime rub- 
'biſh, the better to drain off the moiſ- 
ture; then raiſe the border with freſh 
light earth about two feer thick, ſo that 
it may be at leaſt a foot above the level 
of the ground; then you ſhould open 
the holes at about fix feer diſtance from 
each other, putting one good ftrong 
cutting into each hole, which ſhould 
be laid a little ſloping, that their tops 
may incline to the wall: but it muſt 
be put in ſo deep, as that the upper- 
moft eye may be level with the ſurface 
of the ground; for when any part of 
the cutting is left above ground, as is 
the common method uſed by the En- 


' gliſh gardeners, moſt of the "buds at- 


tempt to ſhoot, ſo that the ſtrength of 
the cuttings is divided to nouriſh to 
many ſhoors, which muſt of courſe be 
weaker than if only one of them grew; 
whereas, on the contrary, by burying 
the whole cutting in the ground, 'the 
ſap is all employed on one ſingle ſhoot, 
which conſequently will be much ftron- 
ger; beſides, the ſun and air are apt to 
dry that part of the cutting which re- 
mains above ground, and fo often pre- 
vents their buds from ſhooting, 
Then having placed the cutting into 
the ground, you ſhould fill up the hole 
gently, — down the earth with 
your ſoot cloſe about it, and raiſe à lit- 
tle hill juſt upon the top of the cut- 
ting, to cover the upper eye quite over, 
which will prevent it from drying; 
this being done, there is nothing more 
neceſſary but to keep the ground clear 
from weeds until the cuttings begin to 
ſhoot ; at which time you ſhould look 
over them carefully, to rub eff —1 
ſmall ſhoors, if ſuch are produced, 
tening the firſt main ſhoot to the wall, 
which ſhould be conftantly trained up, 
as it is-extended in length, to prevent 
its breaking or hanging: dbwnyz you 
muſt continue to look over theſe once 
in about three weeks during the ſum- 
mer ſeaſon, conſtantly rubbing off all 
lateral ſhoots which are produced; and 
be ſure to keep the ground conftantly 
clear from weeds, which, if ſuffered to 


grow, will exhauſt pe. PETER, of the 
ſoil and Rarve the cuttings, who 
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The Michaelmas following, if your 
cuttings have produced ftrong ſhoots, 
you ſhould prune them dowa to two 


eyes, 
In the ſpring, after the cold weather 


is paſt, you muſt gently dig up the 
borders to looſen the earth; but you 
muſt be very careful in doing this, nat 
to injure the roots of the vines; you 
ſhould! alſo raiſe the earth up to the 
ftems-of the plants, ſo as to cover the 
old wood, but not ſo deep as to cover 
either of the eyes of the laſt years wood. 
Aſter this they will require no farther 
care until they begin to (ſhoot, When 
you ſhould look over them carefully, 
to rub off all weak dangling ſhoots, 
leaving no more than the two ſhoots, 
which are produced ſrom the two eyes 
of the laſt year s wood, which ſhould 
be faſtened to the wallz and ſo from 
this, until the vines bave done yoo” 
ing, you ſhould look them over ones in 
Pa gr or-a month, to rub off all 
lateral ſho« ta as they are produced, and 
to faſten the main hots to the wall 
as they are extended in length, Which 
muſt not be ſhortened before the mid - 
die or latter end of July, When it will 
be proper to nip off their tops, which 
will ftrengthen the lower eyes, and du- 
ring the ſummer ſeaſon you muſt con- 
ſtantly keep the ground clear from 
weeds; nor ſhould- you permit apy ſort 
of plants to grow near the vines, 
which would not only rob them of 
nouriſhment, but ſhade the lower parts 
of the ſhoots, and thereby prevent their 
ripening ; which will not only cauſe 
their wood to be ſpongy and luxuriant, 
but render it leſa fruitful. 4 
At ſooa as the leaves begin to dro 
in autumn, yon ſhould prune ch 
young vines agaln, leaving three-buds 
to each of the ſhoots, provided they are 
Nrong ; otherwiſe it is better to ſhor- 


ten them down ta two cyes if they are 


2 for it is a very wrong practice to 
e much wood upon young vines, or 
to leave their ſhoots too long, which 
eatly weakens the roots; then you 
11d faſten them to the wall; ſpread- 

ing them out horizontally. each way, 
that there may be room to train the 
new ſhoots the following ſummer, and 
in the ſpring the borders muſt be dig- 
ted as before, (Ag il | 
The third ſeaſon you: muſt go over 
the vines again, as ſoon as they begin 


to-ſhoot, to rub off all danglers as be- 
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fore, and train the ſtrong ſhoots in their 
proper places, which this year may he © 
ſuppoſed to be two from each ſhoot af 
laſt year's wood; but if they attempe 
to produce two ſhoots from one eye, 
the weakeſt of them muſt be rubbed 
off, for there ſhould never be more than 
one allowed to come out of each. eye. 
If any of them produce fruit, as many 


times they will the third-year; ,y 
ſhould. not ſtop them ſo 1 
nerally praRtifed upon the; bear 


hooks of old vines, but permit them 
ot ſorward till a month after. Mi 
ſummer, at hich time you may pi 
off the tops of. the ſhoots 3 for if, 
were done too ſoon, it would ſpoil 
buds for the next year's wood, whi 
in young vines muſt be mare garefu, 
preſerved than on older plants, becau 
there arg no other to be laid in for-a 
ſupply of wood, as is.commonly prag- = 
tiſed on old vine. 
During abe ſummer yo muſt con- 
ſtantly go over your vines, and diſplace 
All weak lateral ſhoots, as they are 
duced, and-carefully keep. the 
clear from weeds, . a6 was before di- 
rected, that the ſhoots may ripen well, 
which is a material thing to be obſer- 
ved in moſt: ſorts of fruit-trees, but 
eſpecially. in vines, which ſeldom pro- 
duce any fruit, from immature bran- 
ches. Theſe things being duly obſes- 
ved, are all that is neceflary in the 
management of young vine. 
Spaniſh Arbor VIX R. Bindweed., 
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Acetum, 
penetrating liquor, prepared from 
wine, cyder, beer, &6, of — | 
uſe both as-a medicine and ſauce, 


The proceſs. of turning (on 


matters to vinegar, is thus delive: 

Dr. Shaw: Take the ſkins of..rai 
after. they have been uſed in making 
wine, and pour three or ſour times 
their on quantity of boiling Water 
upon them, ſo as to make a thin aque- 


ous mixture. Then ſet the containing 
Caſk, looſely covered, in a warmer place 
than is uſed for vinous fermentatien; 


and the liquor in a few weeks time wi 

become a clear and ſound yinegar; 
which being drawn off from its ſedi- 
ment, and preſerved in another caſk, 
well topped down, will continue per- 
feR, and fit ſor uſe, "> Thi 
+ U 
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© * Thin experiment ſhews us a cheap 


und ready way of making vinegar from 


refoſematerials; ſuch as the huſks of 
grapes, decayed raiſins, the lees of 
wine, grounds of ale, beer, &c. which 

re frequently thrown away as uſeleſs. 
Thus, in many wine countries, the 
mart, rape, or dry preſſing of grapes, 
are thrown in heaps, and ſuffered to 
putrify unregatrded, though capable of 
affordiity 'as good vinegar as the wine 


Feelf, © In ſome places they bury cop- 


per plates in theſe huſks, in order to 
"make verdigreaſe; but this practice 
ſeems chiefly confined to the-ſouthern 
Parts of France. Our preſent experi- 


ment-ſhews us how to convert them to 


anotheruſe; and the direction extends 
to all the matters that have once un- 
dergone, or are fit to undergo a'vinous 
fermentation, for that all ſuch matters 
will: afford vinegar, © Thus all our 
ſummer-fruits in England, even black- 
berries; all the refuſe waſhings of a 
ſugar- houſe, eyder - preſſings, or the 
like,” will make vinegar, by means of 
Water, the open air, and würmthbh. 

The whole proceſs, whereby this 
change is effected, deſerves to be at- 
tentively conſidered; and firſt, the li- 


quor to be thus changed, being kept | 
ged, ep 


warmer than in vinous fermentation, 
it begins in a ſew days to grow thick 
of turbid z and without throwing up 
bubbles, or making any Confiderable 
tumult, as happens in 'vinous fermen- 
tation, depoſits a eopious ſediment. 

The effect of this ſeparation begins 
to appear firſt on the ſurfaoe of the li- 
quor, which gathers a whiteſkin, that 
daily increaſes in thickneſs, till at 
length it becomes like leather; and 
now, if continued longer in this ſtate, 
the ſkin turns blue, or green, and would 
at laſt grow ſolid, and putriſy; there- 
fore, in keeping down this ſkin as it 
grows, and thruſting it gently down to 
the bottom of the veſſel; conſiſts much 
of the art of vinegar-making; eſpeci- 
ally from malt. | ts 01 . Mods nom! 

* Method of making Cyder Vinegar. ' The 
cyder (the meaneſt of which will ſerve 
the pur ppſ⸗) is firſt to be drawn off 
Fine into another veſſel, and a quantity 
of muſt; or pouz of apples, to be ad- 


died; the whole is to be ſer in the ſun, if 


there be a conveniency for the pur- 
poſe; dat week or nine days end, 
it may be drawn r. 
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- Mithed ef making Beer Vinegar, Take 
a middling fort of beer, indifferenmty 
well hopped; into which, when it has 
worked well, and is grown fine, put 
ſome rape, or huſk of grapes, uſually 

rought home for that purpoſe 3 maſh 

hem together in a tub, then, letting 
the rape ſettle, draw off the liquid part, 
put it into a caſk, and ſet it in the ſun 
as hot as may be (the bung only cove- 
red with a tile or ſlate- ſtone) and in 
about thirty or ſorty days, it will be- 
come a good vinegar, and may paſs in 
uſe as well as that made of wine, if it 
be refined, and kept from turning 

muſty. , x 

Or thus: to every gallon of ſpring- 
water, add three pounds of Malaga- 
-raifins; which put into an earthen jar, 

and place them where they' may have 
the hotreſt ſun from May till Michael- 
mas; then preſſing all well, tun the 
liquor up in a very ſtrong iron-hooped 
veſſel, to prevent its burſting; it will 
appear very thick and muddy, when 
newly preſſed; but will refine in the 
veſſel, and be as clear as wine. 

Thus let it remain | untouched. for 
three months, before it be drawn off, 
and it will prove excellent vinegar, -- 

Method of making Wine Vinegar, | Any 
ſort of vinous liquor, being mixed 
with its oon feces, flowers, or ſer- 
ment, and its tartar, firſt reduced to 
powder; or elfe with the acid and au- 
ere flalks of the vegetable ſrom 
whenee'the wine was obtained, which 
Hold u large proportion of tartar z.and 
the whole being kept frequently ſtir- 
ring in a veſſel which has formerly held 
vinegar, or ſet in a warm place full of 
the ſteams of thefame, will begin to 
fer ment anew, conceive heat, grow ſour 
by degrees, and ſoon turn into vinegar. 

The remote ſubjects of acetous ſer- 
mentation are the ſame with thoſe of 
vinous; but the immediate ſubjecte of 
it are all Kinds of vegetable juices, aſter 
they have once undergone that fer- 
mentation which reduces them to 
wine; ſor it is abſolutely impoſſible to 
make vinegar of muſt, the crude juice 
of grapes, or other ripe fruits, without 
the previous aſſiſtance of vinous' fer- 
mentation, "i $5 +7) 6 
The proper ferments for this opera- 


tion, whereby vinegar is prepared, are, 


1. The faces of all acid wines. 2. 
The leys of vinegar, 3. Pulveriſed 
3 I v1 tartar ; 
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tartar ; eſpecially that of Rheniſh wine, 
or the cream, or chryſtals thereof. 4. 
Vinegar itſelf, 5, A wooden veſſel 
well drenched wich vinegar, or one 
that has been long employed to con- 
tain it, 6. Wine that has often been 
mixed with its own faces, 7, The 
twigs of vines, and the ſtalks of grapes, 
currants, cherries, and other vegeta- 
bles of an agid auſtere-taſte, 8. Ba- 
ker's leaven, after ir is turned acid, 9. 
All manner of ferments, compounded 
of thoſe already mentioned, 

The French uſe a method of ma- 
king vinegar different from that above 
deſcribed. They take two large oaken 
veſſels, the larger the better, open at 
top; in each of which they place a 
wooden grate, within a foot of the bot- 
tom; upon theſe grates they firſt lay 
twigs, or cuttings of vines, and after- 
wards the ſſalks of the bunches without 
the grapes themſelves, or their ſtones ; 
till the whole pile reache; within a foot 


of the brim of the veſſels ; then they 


fill one of theſe veſſels with wine to 
the very top, and half fill the other; 
and with liquor drawn out of the full 
veſſel, fill up that which was only half 
full before; daily repeating the ſame 
operation, and pouring the liquor 
back from one veſſel into another; ſo 
that each of them is full, and half full, 
by turns, 1 
When this proceſs has been conti- 


nued for two or three days, a degree of 


heat will ariſe in the veſſel, , which is 
then but half full, and increaſe for ſe- 
veral days ſucceſſively, without any 
appearance of the like in the veſſel 
which happens to be full, during thoſe 
days the liquor whereof will till re- 
main cool; and as ſoon as the heat cea- 
ſes in the veſſel that is half full, the 
vinegar is prepared: which, in the 
ſummer, happens on the fourteenth or 
fifceenth day from the beginning; but 
in the winter, the fermentation pro- 
ceeds much flower, ſo that they are 
obl;ged to forward it by artificial 
warmth, or the uſe of ſtoves. l 

When the weather is exceeding hot, 
the liquor ought to be poured off from 
the full veſſel into the other twice. a 
day; otherwiſe the liquor will be 
over-heated, and the ſermentation 
prove too ſtrong ; whence the fſpiri- 
tuous parts will fly away, and leave a 
Vapid wine, inſtead of a vinegar bekind, 
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The full veſſel is always to be left 
open at the top, but the mouth of the 
other muſt be cloſed with a cover of 
wood, in order the better to keep down 
and fix the ſpirit in the body of the li- 
quor z otherwiſe, it might eaſily fly off 
in the heat of fermentation, | The veſ- 
ſel that is only half full ſeems to grow 
hot rather than the other, becauſe it 
contains a much ter quantity of 
the vine-twigs and ſtalks, than that, 
in proportion to the liquor; above 
which, the pile riſing to a conſiderable 
height, conceives beat the more, and 
ſo conveys it to the wine below. _ 

Vinegar is .a medicine of excellent 
uſe in all kinds of inflammatory and 
putrid diſorders, either internal or ex- 
ternal; in ardent bilious fevers, peſti- 
lential and other malignant diſtempers, 
it is recommended by Boerhaave as one 
of the moſt certain ſudorifics, Weak- 
neſs, fainting, vomiting, hyſterical and 
hypochondriacal complaints have alſo 
been frequently relieved by vinegar ap- 

lied to the mouth or noſe, or received 

nto the ſtomach. Diſtilled vinegar 
has the ſame virtues, only ina ſtronger 
degrade 1” ns | 

There are alſo medicated vinegars; 
as vinegar of antimony, of elder, h- 
tharge, roſes, ſquills, treacle, &c, which 
derive their chief virtues from the vi- 


negar. 0 | 

VINEYARD, A plantation of 
vines without the aſſiſtance of walls. 

VINOUS. Something that relates 
to wine, or that hath, the taſte and 
ſmell of it, "= * or 
VINTAGE. A.crop of grapes, 01 
the produce of , a vineyard each 


ſeaſon. a ** 
VIOLET, {Yiela,] This is often 
found wild in hedges and ſhady places, 
and flowers in March; the ſhops. are 
ally ſupplied; from the, gardens. 

n our markets we meet with thy 

flowers of a different ſpecies; theſe ma 
be diſtinguiſhed from the foregoing by 
their being larger, of à pale colour, 
and of no ſmell. The officipal flow. 
ers have a. very. pleaſant ſmell, and a 
deep purpliſh blue colour, denomina- 
ted from hem violet, They impart 
their colour, and flavour to aqueous 
liquors: a ſyrup made from this jinfu- 
fion has long maintained a place in 
the ſhops, and. proves an agreeable and 
uſeful laxative tor children. 3 
| FN | Dame's 
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Dame Vrioter, see Danz's 
Bulbout Vrot ET. Showdrop, 
Dae Tooth Viot zr. See Doc's 

Too? n. 0» 199 Lon" 4 
Cr Vror zr. See Cox Vio zr. 
VIPER. The name of a well- 


known ſerpent, common in many parts 
, 8 110 f 


of England. 
The bathing the part bit by a viper 
with olive ol, is faid to effeQuaily 
Prevent the fatal conſequences that 
would otherwiſe attend it, . 
Virrt's Burr oss, [ZCehunm.] This 
plapt * natytatly on chalky lands 
In moſt parts of England. There are 
feveral fpecies brought into the Engliſh 
"gardens, from Germariy, France, Por- 
fo al, and other countries, ſome of 
Which are annual, and ſome biennial 
plants. They are propagated by feeds. 
" Vrezn's GAA fScorzoncra.] This 
plant is cultivated in the Engli 
dens for food and 2 55 it grows 
orally in Spain. The root is car- 
rot-ſhaped, abohrthe thickneſs of a fin- 
er,” covered with à dark brown fkin, 
white within, and has a milky juice; 


the lower leaves are long, ending with 


a long acute point; they are waved 
ang finvared at their edges. The ftalk 
riſes three feet high, is ſmooth, branch- 
Ing at the top, "and garniſhed with a 
few varrow leaves, whoſe baſe half 
embrace the ſtalk. The flowers ter- 
minate the ſtalks in ſcaly empalements, 
compoſed of many narrow, tongue- 
Maped hermaphrodite florets, lyi 

imbricatim over each other like the 
ſcales on fiſh; they are of a bright yel- 
low colour. Aſter theſe ate decayed, 
the germen which ſits in the common 
empalement turns to oblong cornered 


. ſeeds, having a roundiſt ball of fea- 


thery down at the top. There are ſe- 
veral ſpecies kept iti” the gardens, all 
propagated by ſeeds, _ N 

"VIRGIN's BOWER, See Cru. 


Bras, | | 
 VIRGINIAN "SILK; [Periphea.] | 


This plant grows naturally in Syria, 
but is hardy enough to thrive in the 
open air in England, It hath twining 
ſhrubby ſtalks, covered wich a dark 


bark, which twiſt round any neighs 
pouring ſupport, and will riſe more 


than forty feet high, ſending out ſlen- 
der branches from 'the fides, which 
twine round each other, and are gar- 


gar- 


Eren VitTrIoOL, 
in large quantity at Deptford, by diſ- 
ſolving iron in the acid liquor, Which - 


UR E 


niſhed with oval ſpear-ſhaped 
near four inches long, and two broad 
in the middle, of a lucid green on their 
upper fide, but pale on their under, 
ſtanding by pairs upon ſhort ſootſtalks. 

This is hardy enough to thrive in 
this country with a Ittle protection 


leaves 


from the froſt of the winter. Another 


the aſſiſtance of a warm ftove. 
 ViRGINIAN ACACTA,” See Ac 
C1A, > 


fort brought from Vera Cruz requires 


concrete, compoſed of metal, and a 
acid,” fimilar to thoſe of ſulphur a 


allum, There are but three metallic | 


bodies, which this acid is capable of 


perfectly diſſolving or . united 


with into a chryſtalline aSpearance 
tine, copper, and iron; with'the gr 
it forms a white, with the ſecond a 
blve, and with the third à green ſalt. ' 
White Vir III. Found in the 
mines of Goſlar; ſometimes in tranſ- 
parent pieces, but more commonly in 
form of white etfloreſcences, which are 
diſſolved in water, and afterwards re- 
duced by evaporation and chryſtalli- 
zation into large maſſes,” 

- BlueVirnror, Greateſt part of 
the blue vitriol at preſent met within 
the ops, is ſaid to be artificially pre- 
pared” by uniting copper with the 
vitriolic acid. 2 


runs from certain ſulphureous pyrites 
Expoſed for a length of time. 
© ULIGINOUS, An appellation gl. 
— a moiſt, moorith; and fenny 
n 1 | 

MEL. The extremity of a ſtalk 


or branch of a plant, divided into ſe- 


veral peduneles, or rays, beginning 
from the ſame point, aud opening in 


fuch'a manner, as to form an inverted 
as | 04%? KH} GW, £2, /* ! 


cone. . 
©'UMBELLIFEROVS Planes," Thoſe 
whoſe fl. wers are produced in an um- 
bel, on the top of the ſtalks, ſomewhat 
reſembling an umbrella. Of this kind 
are the fennel, parſley, parſnip;' carret 
hemlock, &c. Pay oft loot? 
-  UNDERWOOD, Coppice, or any 
wood not accounted timber, 
VOOR, Fallow land. 


URE, The udder of a cow, ſheep, 
6827 ; ; . 


or other animal. 5 
URITH, 


VITRIOL. A ge chryfialline 


This is prepared 


URI 


- URITH, Etherings, er windings 
of hedges, 


_ -  URRY, A ſort of blue or black 
clay, lying near a vein of coal. 
URINE, . A ferous and ſaline mar- 
ter ſeparated from the blood of ani» 
mals, and emitted by the canal of the 
urethra. 7K" * 
It is of excellent uſe as a manure, 
when deprived of its hot fiery particles 
by time, which will ſo alter its nature 
as to render it an extraordinary ferti- 
. lizer of every kind of ſoil, | Columella 
certifies that old urine is excellent for 


the roots of trees, Mr, Hartlib com- 
therefore very right in ſaying, that hu - 


mends the Dutch for preſerving the 
urine of cows as carefully as rhey do 
the dung, to enrich their lands; and 
inſtances a woman 'he knew near 
Canterbury, who ved in a pail all the 
urine ſhe could, and when the pail 
was full, ſprinkled it on her meadow, 
the graſs of which looked yellow at 
firſt, but afterwards grew ſurprifingly, 
Similar to this is what Mr, Bracley 
relares, as of his own knowledge. 
Human uting was thrown into a Iittle 


TE 

pit conſtantly every day, for three of * 
four years. Two years after, ſome 
earth was taken out of this pit, and 
mixed with twice as much other 
earth, to fill up a hollow place in a 
graſs walk. The turf which was laid 
upon this ſpot grew ſo largely and vi- 
gorouſly, beſides being much 


than the reſt, that by the beſt compu» 


tation h& could make, its graſs, in 2 
month's time, was above four tinies/as 
much in quantity as that of any other 


ſpot of the ſame ſize; though the whole - 


walk was laid on very rich ground. 
The author of the Engliſh Improver is 


man urine is of greater worth, and will 
fatten land more, than is generally 
imagined by our farmers, whom he ad- 
viſes to take all opportunities of pre- 
ſerving this, and every ſort of uring, 
for their ground, as carefully as is done 
in Holland. ö 

USTILAGO, The ſame with burnt 


grain, . 
UTENSIL; & domeſtic moveable 
of any kind, ? 


\X FAD, black lead. © 

' WAGGON, a vehicle or car- 
riage, of which there are various 
forms, accommodated to the different 
uſes they are intended for. Se tbe ar. 
ſicle W E EI. 

; WAIF, an eſtray, which for wine 
of the owner's appearance after it has 
on cried and publiſhed in the neigh- 
bouring markets, is forfeited to the 
lord f the manor, 

WAKE ROBIN, See Axvn. 

. WALKS are made either of gravel, 
ſand, or graſs; theſe three ſorts of 
walks are the moſt common in Eng- 
land; but where gravel or ſand cannot 
be procured, they are ſometimes laid 
with powdered coal, ſea-coal aſhes, 
and ſometimes of powdered brick, but 
theſe are rarely uſed, when either gra- 
vel or ſand can be procured 5 however, 
where ſea-coal aſhes cap be had, it is 
preferable to the powdered coal or 
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bricks, becauſe they bind very bard, 
and never ſtick to the feet in froſty 
weather, which is a good quality, but 
the darkneſs of its colour bas bech 
objeRion to the uſe of it in gardens 
however, for wilderneſs - walks we think 
it is preferable to molt other mazeridls ; 
but we ſhall proceed to give directions 
for the making of the ſeveral forts of 
walks, and firſt of the gravel-walks. 
In order to the laying of walks in 
gardens, when they are marked out, 
the earth ſhbuld be taken away to 8 
certain depth, that the bottom of them 


may be filled with ſome lime -/ rubbiſh, 


or coarſe gravel, flint tones, or other 
rocky materials, which. will be fervice- 


able to prevent weeds. from growing 


through the gravel, and alſo-to 

away worm-caſts, This bottom ſhould 
be laid ten inches or a foot thick, over 
which the coat of gravel ſhould be fix 
or eight inches; which ap 
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be fine, but yet not ſkreened, becauſe 
that ſpoils it, This ſhould 'be laid on 
a heap, rounding, that the larger rough 
ftones may run down on the fides, 
which being every now and then raked 
off, the gravel by that means will be 
ſufficiently fine. 

After the gravel has been laid to the 
thickneſs above-mentioned, then the 
walks -muſt be exactly levelled, and 


raked true from all great drips, as well 


as little holes, By this means moſt of 
the ſtones of the walks will be raked 
under your feet, which ſhould rather 
be gently ſprinkled back again, over 
the laſt length that is raked, than bu- 
ried, (as is the praQtice of many gar- 
deners) for by this means the walk 
will lie much harder, and the coarſeſt 
ſtones will very much contribute to its 
firmneſs, 30" 

There is alſo a great fault committed 
frequently, in laying walks too round, 


and ſome to that degree, that they can- 


not be walked on with that eaſe and 
pleaſure that ought to be, 

The common allowance for a gravel- 
walk of five feet breadth, is an inch 
riſe in the crown; ſo that if a walk 

be twenty feet wide, according to this 
roportion, it will be four;inches higher 
in the middle than on each fide, and a 
walk of twenty-five feet will be five 
- Inches, one of thirty feet fix inches, 
and ſo on, | 

When a walk has been thus care- 

fully laid, trodden down, and raked, 
or rather, after every length or part of 
it, (which commonly is about fifteen 
feet each) then it ſhould be rolled well 
both in length, and alſo croſs-ways. 
The perſon who rolls it ſhould wear 
ſhoes with flat heels, that he may not 
make holes in the walks, for when 
theſe. are once made in a new walk, it 
will not be eaſy to roll them out again. 
- In order to lay gravel-walks firm, it 
will be neceſſary to give them three or 
four water - rollings, that is, they muſt 
be rolled when it rains ſo very faſt, that 
the walks ſwim with water; this will 
cauſe the gravel to bind, ſo that when 
the walks come to be dry, they will be 
as hard as terrace. 

Iron- mould gravel is accounted the 
beſt for binding, or gravel with a little 
binding loam in it; which latter, tho' 
it. be apt to ſtick to the heels of ſhoes 
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| in wet weather, yet nothing binds bet- 


ter in dry weather. 

When the gravel is over ſandy, ſome 
ſharp loam is frequently mixed with it, 
which, if they be caft together in heaps, 
and well mixed, will bind like a rock; 
whereas, looſe gravel is as uncomfort- 
able and uneaſy to walk on as any o- 
ther fault in a walk can render it. 

The beſt gravel for walks is ſuch as 
abounds with fmooth pebbles (as is that 
dug at Blackheath) which being mixed 
with a due proportion of loam, will 
bind like a rock, and is never injured 
by wet or dry weather, and the peb- 
bles being ſmooth, are not ſo liable ro 
be turned up and looſened by the feet 
in walking, as are thoſe which are an- 
gular and rough; for where walks are 
laid with ſech gravel as is full of irre- 
gular ſtones, they appear unſightly in 
a day's time after rolling, becauſe the 
ſtones will riſe upon the ſurface when- 
ever they are walked upon, but the 
ſmooth pebbles will remain handſome 
two or three days without rolling, 

Gravel-walks are not only very ne- 
ceſſary near the houſe, but there ſhould 
always be one carried quite round the 
garden, becauſe, being ſoon dry after 
rain, they are proper for walking on 
in all ſeaſons; but then theſe ſhould 
be narrow, and thoſe adjoining to the 
houſe ought to be large and magnifi- 
cent, proportionable to the grandeur . 
of the houſe and garden, The prin- 
cipal of theſe walks ſhould be elevated, 
and carried parallel with the houſe, ſo 
as to form a terrace; this ſhould ex- 
tend itſelf each way, in proportion to 
the width of the garden; fo that from 
this there may be a communication 
with the ſide-walks, without going on 
the graſs, that there may be a dry walk 
continued quite through the gardens ; 
but there is not a more ridiculous 
fight, than that of a ſtrait gravel-walk 
leading to the front of a houſe, inter- 
ſecting the graſs, ſo as to make it ap- 
pear like * {tiff formal graſs-plats 
frequently made in little court-yards 
by perſons of low taſte, 

Graſs-walks in garderis were for- 
merly in great eſteem, and looked upon 
as neceſſary ornaments to a garden; 
but of late years they have juſtly been 
baniſhed by every perſon of true taſte, 

Having given directions for the — 
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king of gravel-walles, we come next 
to treat of ſand-walks, which are now 
very frequently made in gardens, as 
being leſs expenſſve in the making, 
and alſo in the keeping, than the for- 
mer; and in very irregular gardens, 
which are ſuch as moſt perſons eſteem, 
this is a very great article ; for as the 
greateſt part of the walks which are 
made in gardens are carried about in an 
irregular manner, it would be very dif- 
ficult to keep them handſome it they 
were laid with gravel, eſpecially where 
they are ſhaded by trees ; for the drip- 
ping of the water from their branches 
in hard rains, is apt to waſh the ps 
in holes, and render the walks very u 
fightly ; and when theſe wood-walks 
are of graſs, they do not appear ſightly, 
nor are they very proper to be walked 
on; for after rain they continue fo 
long damp as to render them unfit for 
uſe, and the graſs generally grows ſpiry 
and weak for want of air, and by the 
dropping of the trees, will by degrees 
be deſtroyed; therefore it is much bet- 
ter to lay theſe walks with fand, which 
will be dry and wholſome; and when- 
ever they appear moſſy, or any weeds 
begin'to grow on them, if they are 
ſcuffied over with 'a Dutch hoe in dry 
weather, and then raked ſmooth, it 
will deftroy the weeds and moſs, and 
make the walks appear as freſh and 
handſome as if they had been new laid, 
In the modern way of laying out 
gardens the walks are carried through 
woods and plantations, ſo that theſe 
are ſhady and convenient for walking 
in the middle of the day, Theſe are 
uſually carried about, winding as much 
as the ground will admit of, fo as to 
leave a ſufticient thickneſs of wood to 
make the walks private; and that the 
perſons who are walking in one part of 
them may not be ſeen by thoſe who 
are walking in any of the other parts. 


Where theſe walks are contrived 


with) judgment, aſmall extent of ground 
will admit of a gieat many tbyns, fo 
that a n may walk ſome miles in 
a ſmall garden. But theſe turns ſhould 
be made as natural as poſſible, ſo as 
not to appear too much like a work of 
art; Which will never pleaſe ſo long as 
the former, 
Tae breadth of theſe walks muſt be 
Proport portioned to the ſize of the ground, 
which in a large extent may * 
Por. II. 
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or ten ſeet wide, but in ſmall gardens 
five or fix, feet will he ſuſſicient. As 
the walks aredefigned to wind as much 
as the ground will allow, ſo this width 
will be ſufficient; becauſe: the wider 
they are, the greater muſt be the turns, 
otherwiſe the walks will not be private 
ſor any diſtance. | Pefides;/'as4t will 
be proper to line the ſides of theſe 
walks with honeyſuckles, ſweet-briar, 
roſes, and many other ſweet-flowering. 
ſhrubs, ſo the tall trees ſhould be placed 

at leaſt five ot ſix feet from the walk, 


to allow room for theſe. 


When the ground is traced out in 
the manner as the walks are deſigned, 
the earth ſhould be taken out of the 
walks and laid in the quarters. The 
depth of this muſt be proportioned to 
the nature of the ſoil, ſor where the 
ground is dry, the walks need not be 
elevated much above the quarters, ſo 
the earth ſhould be taken out four or 
five inches deep in ſuch places z but 
where the ground is wet, the bottom 
of the walks need not be more than 
two inches below the furface;: that the 
walks may be raiſed To high as to throw 
off the wet into the quarters, which 
will render them more W healthy 
to walk on. R ern 

Aſter the earth is: ben out ta the 
intended depth, the bottom of che 
walks ſhould be laid with rubbich, 
coarſe gravel, or whatever of tbe like 
nature can be. moſt readily procured. 
This ſhould be four, five, or n inches 
thick, and beaten down -as cloſe) as 
poſſible, to prevent the worms from 
working through it, then the ſand 
ſhould be laid upon this about 3inc 
thick, and aſter treading!) it down 
cloſe as poſſible, it ſhould be raked 

over to level and ſmooth the ſutf 
In In deing.this, the whole ſhould be la 
a little rounding to throw off the wet, 
but there will be no neceſſity of obſerv- 
ing any exactneſs therein; for as the 
wholeground is to have as little appear- 


ance of art as poſſible, the tounding ot 


theſe walks ſhould be as natural, and 
only ſo contrived as that the water may 


have free paſſage from them. 
- The ſand with which theſe wages are 
laid ſhould be ſuch as will bind;Sher- 


wiſe it will be very troubleſome to walk 
on them in dry weather; 
be of a looſe nature, it "will be moved 
wich ſtrong gales of wind, and in dry 

weather 


for if the ſand 


AAA 
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not be caſy 
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veeather will fide from under the feet. 


It, after thefe walks are laid, they are, 


well rolled two or three times, it will 

ſettle them, and cauſe them to be firm. 

If the ſand is too much inclinable to 

loam; it will alſo be attended with as 

ill conſequence as that which is too 

looſe, for this will Nick to the feet after 
every rain; ſo that where ſand can be 
obtained of a middle natube, ie ould 

always be preferred,  - 

In ſome countries A ad es- 
procured, theſe walks. 
may be laid with ſea-ſhells well pound- 
ed, ſo as to reduce them to a powder, 
which will biad extremely well, pro- 
vided they are rolled now and then; 


vut where none of theſe can be eaſily 


procured, ſea · coal aſhes, or Whatever 
ee can be gotten, which will bind and 
be dry to the feet, may be uſed ſor this 
purpoſe; and where any of theſe can 
only be had in ſmall quantities, the 
walks ſhould have a greater ſhare of 
rubbiſh laid in their bottom, and. theſe 
ſpread thinly over them; and in moſt 
places rubbiſh, rough ſtones, or coarſe 
graveh, may be eafily procurect. 
WALLS, are abſolutely neceſſary in 
gardent, for the ripening: of all ſuch 
fruits as are too delicate to be per- 
kected in this country without ſuch aſ- 
fiftance, (Theſe are built with different 
materials; in ſome countries they are 
built of ſtone, in others with brick, ac- 
cording as the materials. rr 
ee. beſt and cheapeſt, 

Of all materials proper for building 
Jah + for fruit-trees, brick is the beſt, 
in that it is not only the handſomeſt, 
but che warmeſt and kindeſt for the ri- 
pening-of fruit; beſides that, it af- 
fords the beſt convenieacy of nailing, 

'{matier nails will ſerve. in them 
n in ſtone walls, eſpecially if the 
joints are not too large; and brick 
walls with copings of free-ſtone, and 
None piſaſters or columns at proper 
diſtances, to ſeparate the trees, a 

break off the force of the winds, make 
not only the -moſt beautiful, but 120 


moſt durable walls. 


In ſome parts of England there are 
Walls built both of brick and ſtone, 


-which have been very commodious. 


Thee bricks of ſome places are not of 
-chemfelves ſubſtantial enough for walls, 
_ une ee y. where ſo durable as 

fore ſome perſons, that 
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they might. have walls both ſubſtantial. 
and wholeſome, have built double ones, 
the outſide being of ſtone and the ia- 
ſide brick, or a ſtone wall lined with 
brick; but when theſe are built, there: 
muſt be great care taken to bind the 
bricks well into the ſtone, otherwiſe, 
they are very apt to ſeparate one from 
the other, eſpecially when hard froſt. 
comes aſter. much wet; which ſwells. 
the mortar, | and ſrequently throws 
down the bricks, when the walls are 
only faced with them, and not well 
tied into the ſtone. 

Where the walls are built entirely) 
of ſtone, there ſhould be trelliſſes axed 
up againſt them, for the more conve- 
nient faſtening the branches of the 
trees; the timbers of theſe eſpaliers 
need not be more than an inch and a 
half thick, and about two inches and 
a half broad 3 theſe ſhould be fixed 
croſs each other, at about four inches 
diſtance: for if they are at 'a- much 
greater: diſtance, it will be difficult to 
taſen the ſhoots of the trees properly; 
As this trellis will be laid cloſe to the 
wall, the branches of the trees will lis 
about two ipches from the wall, in 
which poſition the fruit will ripen bet- 
ter than when it lies cloſe to the wall 
ſo that there ſhould always be theſe 
paliers framed againſt them, which will 
render theſe walls very good for fruit- 
trees, which, without the - eſpaliers, 
ſeldom are found to anſwer the pur- 
poſe of ripeoing the fruits well, be 
the inconvenienee of having no 
faſtening for the branches of the trees, 

There have been ſeveral trials made 
of walls built in different forms ; ſome 
of them having been built ſemicirenlac, 
others in angles of various forms, and 
projecting more towards the north, to 
ſkreen off the cold winds; but t 
has not been any methcd as yet, which 
has ſucceeded near ſo. well, as that of 
making the walls. Rrait and building 
them uprigbht. 5 

The fairelt trial Mr, Miller. 88 
has ſeen made of circular walls was at 
Good wood in Suſſex, the ſeat of the 
Duke of Richmond, where in the middle 
of two ſouth , walls, there were two 
large ſegments: of circles, in which 
there were the ſame ſorts of fruit · trees 
planted, as againſt the ſtrait parts of 
the walls; but there never was, ay 


fruit upon the trees of the circular 


part 
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part of the walls which came to ma- 
turity, nor were the trees of long con- 
tinuance, being blighted every ſpring, 
and in a few years were totally de- 
ſtroyed ; and when the branches of 
thoſe trees which grew upon the trait 
port of the walls, had extended them- 
elves fo far as to admit of their being 
led into the circular parts of the walls, 
they were conſtantly blighted & killed, 
When the trees which had been 
pages in the circular parts were de- 
troyed, the walls were filled with 
vines; but the grapes of the ſame ſort 
were full a month later than thoſe 
rowing againſt the ſtrait part of 
walls; fo that they rarely ripened, 
which occafjoned their being rooted 
out, and figs were aiterwards planted, 
but the fruit of theſe Tucceeded little 
better; nor can it be ſuppoſed that 
apy rees or plants will thrive ſo well 
thee circles where*there'ts a con- 
ſtant Uravght of air round them, which 
renders the ſituation much colder than 
the open'free air. 
Walt-Flotver. See GUI IT TowII. 
1 Bog Elder. 
' WALNUT, #lant, | The ſpe- 
cles are, N em walnut, 
Of the common walnut there are ſeve- 
ral varieties,  whictr are diſtinguiſhed 
by the following titles: the large 
Walout, the thin-ſhelfed walnor, the 
French walnut, the late-ripe walnut, 
and the double walnat; but theſe do 
U of them vary when raiſed by the 
1664, fo that the nuts from the ſame 
tree will produce plants whoſe fruit 
will differ; there oe there can be no 
dependance upon the trees which are 
Taifed from nuts, till they have produ- 
ced fruit; ſo that thoſe perfons who 
plant the trees for their fruit, ſhould 
make choice of them in the nurſeries 


when they have their fruit upon them, 


otherwiſe they may be deceived, by 
having ſuch as they would not chooſe, 
3 Black Virginia Walnut. This 
grows to a large ſize in North-Ame- 
rica, The leaves are'compoled of five 
or fix pair of ſpear-ſhaped lobes, 
which end in acute” points, and are 
fawed on their edges; the tower pair 
of lobes are the leaſt, the other gradu- 
ally increaſe in their ſize to the top, 
where the pair at the top, and the fin- 

gle lobe which terminates the leaf, are 

ſmaller; theſe leaves, when bruiſed, 

* 
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emit a ſtrong aromatic flavour, az do 
alſo the outer cover of the nuts, which 
are rough, and rounder than thoſe gf 
the common Walnut. The hell 
the nut is very hard and thick, and tlie 


kernel EE very ſweer, 


3 Black Virginia Walnut, with an 
oblong fruit very deeply . 
This fort grows naturally in North- 
America; where the trees grow to a 
large ſize, The leaves are compoted 
of ' ſeven or eight pair of long Heart- 
ſhaped lobes, broad at their baſe, where 
they are divided into two Tun ears 
bur” terminate in acute polneyz "they 
are rougher and of a degper green than 
thoſe of the ſecond ſort, and have po- 
thing of the aromatic ſcent 3 . 
have. Thie fruit is very long; the thi 
is deeply furto Wed, and very hard; 
kernel is ſmall, but well ffayoured,” © 
4. Whire Youu Walnut,” called 
Hickery Nut. This is very commen 
in moſt parts of North- Amerits, Where 
it is called Hickery Nut, The leaves 
are compoſed of two' or three pair of 
oblong lobes, terminated by an odd 
one; theſe are of a light green, ant 
ſawed'on their edges; rhe lower pair 
of lobes are the ſmalleſt, and the uppel 
the largeſt. The fruit is ſhaped 
the common walnut; but the ell J. 
not furrowed, and is of a light co 
$: White Walnut, with à "ſmall 
fruit, and a ſmooth bark, This ſort 
not fo large as the laſt, The Teayes 
are compoſed of two pair' of lobes, 
terminated hy an odd one; theft 
narrow at their baſe, but broad an 
rounded at their ends; they are fa 
on their edges, and are of a ſight pre 
The nuts are ſtall, have x moo 
ſhell; aud are very hard and white, 
5. White Walnut, with an oval com. 
Pew fruit, a fweer kernel, and a 9 
ark, commonly called Shag-bafk Ib 
America, This kind grows natura 
in North- America, where it riſes to 
middling ſtature. The leaves arecom- 
poſed of three palr of ſmooth Tpear- 
ſhaped lobes, of a dark'green 2 
ſawed on their edges, and'ending in 
acute points. The fruit is da, the 
ſhell "white, hard, and ſmooth; the 
kernel mah, but very The 
young ſhoots are covered with 4 . 
ſmooth browniſh bark, but the'ite 
and older branches have a rough Tcaly 
bark, whenes it is called ſhag- Bark. 
Aaaz 3 
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Oh AA 23498 £5) 244 LENO a 1: 
The walnut, in the Linnzan.ſyſtem, 
angs to the claſs and order Monoecia 
Folpandria. The flowers begin to open 
8775 the middle of April, and are in 
ull blow by the middle of May, before 
* the leaves are fully diſ- 
| 3 Thets trees are propagated by plant- 
ing. their PU, which ſeldom. produce 
he ſame ſort of fruit as ſown ;. ſo that 
e only, way to have the deſired, ſort 
50 ſo the nuts of the beſt kinds; 
d i this is done in a nurſery, the 
trees ſhould be tranſplanted out when 
they, have. had. three or four years 
rowth, to the place where they are 
deſigned: to remain; for theſe trees do 
Not, bear tranſplanting. When they are 
HE a large ſize, therefore there ſnould be 
a good number of trees planted, which 
need not be put at more than fix feet 
apart, which will be diſtance enough 
Jax; tbem to grow till they produce 
frat; when thoſe, whoſe fruit are of 
the gen red kind, may remain, and the 
others cut up, to allow them room to 
SW. | 1 
„But as many people do not care 
Wait ſo long for the fruit, the next bef 
method. is to make choice of ſome 
young trees in the nurſeries, whep 
er. upon them. But 
. though 32 trees will grow 
it Jes they will gever be ſo }; 
ty — lived, 'as thoſe 'whigh are 
planted. young, SEN 7 RITEY 
All the forts of walnut which are in- 
tended for timber, ſhould be ſown in 
& places, where they are to remain ; 
| r.the roots of theſe trees always in- 
line downyard, which being ſlepped 
or broken, prevent their aſpiring up- 
ward, ſo that they afterwargs.. divari- 
cate into branches, and become lo! 
ſpreading, trees; but ſuch as are pro- 
agated. for fruit, are greatly. mended 
1 tranſplanting; ſor hereby they are 
rendered more ituitſul, and cheir fruit 
Is. generally larger and fairer 5 it being 
9.commpn obſervation, that downright 
Toots Fenk encourgge the lpxuriant 
owth of timber in all ſorts of trees ; 
ut ſuch trees as have their roots ſpread- 
Jog near the ſurſace of the ground, al- 
Av produce the greateſt quantity and 
be Havoured fruit. r 


Ia ſtranſplanting theſe trees, you 
thovld obſerve never to prune either 
Ihr roots or large branches, both 


and bear 
, Never 22 large 
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which operations are very injurious to 
them; nor ſhould you be too buſy in 
lopping or pruning the branches of theſe = 
trees when grown to a large fize, for 
it often cauſes them to decay; but 
when there is a neceſſity for cutting 
any of their branches off, it ſhould be 
done early in September, (for at that 
ſeaſon the trees are not ſo ſubject to 
bleed) that the wound may heal over 
befars the cold increaſes; the branches 
ſhould always be cut off quite cloſe to 
the trunk, otherwiſe the ſtump which 
is left will decay, and rot the body of 
the tes. | SILLS 
The beſt ſeaſon for tranſplanting 
theſe trees js as ſoon as the leaves begin 
to decay, at which time if they are 
carefully taken vp, and their branches 
preſerved. entire, there will be little 
danger of theirſucceeding, _., 
The diflance. theſe trees ſhovld be 
placed, ought not to be leſs than forty 
Feet, eſpecially if regard be had to their 
fruit; though when they are only de- 
ſigned for timber, if they ſtand nearer, 
it promotes... their upright. growth. 
The black Virginia walnut is much 
more inclinable to grow vpright than 
the common ſort, and the wood js ge- 
nerally., of a more beautiful grain, 
. WANG-TOOTH, a jaw tooth. 
WANT, a mole. See Morzg. 
WANT V, a broad girth of leather, 
by which the Joad is bound upon a 


horſe, : - 1 
WAPEN TAKE, the ſame with 
what is called a, hundred, and is the 
term generally uſed in the northern 
counties beyond the Trent. 
WARBLES, ſmall l ard tumours on 
tie ſaddle part of a horſe's back, oc- 
caſioned by the heat of the ſaddle in 
travelling, or its uneaſy ſituation. 
A hot greaſy diſh- clout, at firſt fre- 
quently applied, will ſometimes re- 
move them. . Camphorated ſpirits of 
wine are alſo, very effectual for this 
purpoſe, to diſper ſe them, eſpecially if 
a little ſpĩrit of ſal ammoniag be added 
to the camphorated ſpirit, If there be 
a neceſſity for working the horſe, care 
ſhould be taken to have the ſaddle 
nicely chambered, _ __ | 
WARREN, a franchiſe, or place 
privileged, either by preſcription or 
grant from the king, to keep beaſts and 
owl of warren in ; as rabbits, hares, 
partridges, &c, n 


WARP, 
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WARP, miſcatty, flink her calf. 
WARTWORT. Euphorbium.. 
WASTE, à name gwen to "ſuch 
lands as, are in no man's peſſeſion, 
but lie common. 
WATER is one of the malt confi. 
derable requifites belonging to 4 gat- 
den; if a garden be without it, it 
brisgs a certain mortality opqn what- 


- 1 


ſoever is platted; By) wateripgs the 


great, droughts in ſummer are allayed, 


which would 'infallibly burn up moſt 
lants ;* belides as to noble ſears, rhe 
auty that water will add, in mak- 
ing caſesdes. e 
Water not only acts as a vehicle 
the nouriſhment of plants, but carries 
with it many particles which "enrich 
the ſon; eſpecially after heavy rains. 
It then depoſits a fertilifing ſediment, 
which |. turns the mould to a blackiſh 
colour, Watering likewiſe promotes 
the putrefaQion of every vegetable and 
animal ſubſtance found in the earth, 
and thereby contriburey greatly to me- 
liorate the ſoit underneath the ſward. 
Plants which grow on dry paſtures 
contain richer and more nouriſhirg 
Jvices, than thofe which grow in\moilt 
2 Care ſhould therefore be 14 
en, that the quantity of © moiſture 
brought upon the paſture, be only fuch 
as ſhall give vigour to the plants, with- 
out over-charging their veſſels,” © 
Extreme heat ſhould alſo be avoided 
in watering; becauſe heat draws the 
moiſture roo haſtily up into the plant, 
which is thereby filled with a watery 
juice, and rendered of ſo tender a tex- 
ture, as eaſily to be killed afterwards 
by drought or cold, ri 
Water CaLamint, Horſemint, 
' WaTzz-canss. See Water-Crefs. 
Wattx Drawrwarr., See Wattr 
Daerr worm. Lan dd 
Water Flac, [Gladidus Lutens.] 
Yellow water-flag, Iris, baſtard aco- 
rus, or water flower-de-luce.” This 
plant grows common by the brinks of 
TCivers and in other watery places, The 
root has a very acrid taſte, and proves 
when freſh a ſtrong cathartic: its ex- 
preſſed Juice, given to the quantity of 
eighty drops every hour of two, and 
occaſionally jncreaſed, has occaſioned 
a plentiful evacuation, after” jalap, 
3 &c, had proved ineffectual. 
y drying, it loſes its acrimony and 
purgative virtue, The pulvis ari of 


fordfhire, Er. ö 
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our, diſpenſatory contains about one- 


-Gſth'of the dry, root. 
_ Water GnzMaxvtr, See Water 
F 1 es 
' "Water, Hi ir Adson v. See Pa 
ter Ano Nr. Ko 1 * * 
nue. 'Hoignound,, ses Water 
Nou kae 
Me Lit v. See Water Lit r. 
Mater Paxs NET. Skinet.” 
. Water Pzpr xx. © Biting Arſmare 

- WATTLE, A Kind of hurdle for- 
med with 9.75 wood, and uſed for 
"making folds" for deep. 
WAX, or BEES WAY. A ſub- 
ſtance formed hy bees from the farina 
of flowers, See Ber 
© WAY-BREAD.  Plantain,/ 
* "WAYFARING-TREE, [Zilina.] 
"This tree grows naturally in man 
parts of Europe and America; and 
layers. 


either propagated from . 
mal e 


WFEAN EI. An an 
weaned. MOM 
WELD. Dyer's Weed, see Wo Ad. 
WEED. Any plant growing, in a 
field different from what the farmer 
no” 52 LE EPI £20 
WHEAT. [in.] The forts of 
"wheat cultivated in England now, and 
to anſwer all purpoſes, are known'to 
the farmer under the names of red 
wheat, white wheat, and cose Wheat; 
there are abundance of varieties, but 
when every thing is confidered, theſe 
- are enough, and diftintion enough to 
make. We cannot with the ' greateſt 
'precifion, perhaps, point out where 
each is particularly cultivated; but the 
red is much found in Bedfordthi 
che white about Taunton, in Sent. | 
ſetſhire, and the country about Londor 
and the cone in Staffordſhire, Here- 
| 7 


Whatever diſtinctlons might have 
deen made of each grain to different 
ſorts of land, we believe that each will 
= on each, not that cone wheat is 

well adapted to Iight land as white 
nu or as white wheat is to ſtrong 
It has been very juftly obſerved by 
ancients, as. well as moderns, that 
wheat will grow in almoR any part of 
the world, and that, as it is the plant 
moſt neceſſary to manikind, ſo it is the 
moſt general, and the moſt fruirful. 
It thrives not only in temperate cli. 
mates, but alſo in very hot and very 

cold 
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cold regions; and, e 117 
ces where it never grew ſpontaneouſly, 
ſucceeds as well as where it has been 
always common, The ſucceſs of the 
crops. of Wheat in America plainly 
prove this: and, in Peru and Chili in 
ticular, where, this grain was.not 
nown till the Europeans, introduced 
it there, it now produces as large crops 
as in moſt parts of Europe. 
Wheat mould be fowes in autumn, 


and always when the ground is moiſt. ' 
In the downs of Hampſhire, Wilthhire, 


and Dorſetſhire, farmers begin to ſow 
if any rain has 


| na 
| ; and even employ. their people 


to ſow one place, while they reapano- 
ther, if wet weather interrupts them 
in the harveſt; ſor if the corn be not 
ſorward in autumn, fo as to cover the 
ground before winter, it ſeldom does 
well on thoſe high dry lands, eſpecial 

if the enſuing ſpring proves likewiſe 
dry. In low firong lands, ſome, huſ- 
bandmen think they are in good ſeaſon, 
it they get their wheat into the ground 


by the middle of r 
ter, 


ſometimes Chriſtmas, or even, later 
- befare all their wheat is ſown, But 
this late ſown wheat, beſides. being apt 
io run too much to ſtraw, eſpecially 
it, the ſpring, bę moiſt, is liable to be 
2 ol the ground by froſts. 
3 gentlemen have been curious 
enough to procure their ſeed wheat from 
"Sigily, and it has ſucceeded. very well 
as to the growth; but the grain of this 
ies. has proved too. hard for our 
iſn mills to grind. 194516; 6 lifts 
The best time for ſowing wheat...is 


| 2 Were of September, 


ecially if any, rain has fallen; a Gir- 
N al that if the earth 
be very dry, the farmer had better ſtay 
. ſhowers have molit ned his 
toll, than put his corn in ground 
;where it will not grow before, it has 
been wet, let the time be ever ſo long, 
Mr. Morumer ſays, he bas known 
. wheat to be ſo muſtied and ſpoiled by 
laying long in the ground before rain 
has come, that it has, never grown at 
.all; to which he adds, that he has 
(likewiſe ſeen very good crops, grow 
rom ſeed ſown in July- Atall events, 
the buſbandman, 
bis Wheat ſowing finiſhed by the mid- 
dle of October. Whoever neglects this, 
hes in ſo doing a want of proper 
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ould certainly have 


. 


economy: in his affairs, and will have 
cauſe to repent his e 55 * 
„Kath ſowings require leſs ſeed than 
ate ones, becauſe the plants then rife 
better, and acquire '{trength to, reſiſt 
winter's cold, More feed ſhould 
2 be allowed for poor lands than 
for rich, 165 Ja greater number of 
plants will periſh on the former, Rich 
lands, ſowed early, require. the leaſt 
of Wa rand 
Another circumſtance Which the 
" huſbandman ſhould carefully attend to 
in ſowing is, that his eſtimate of ſeed 
be formed, not from the capacity of 
any particular meaſure, but from the 
number, of grains which that meaſure 
will contain; becauſe the. grains” of 
fome growths of wheat are much lar- 
or, thoſe from off other lands, 
wh of the ſame ſpecies, and perhaps 
equally good. By not conſidering this, 
te ground will of coprſe Frequently be 
wn too thick, or tog thin; though 
we believe, farmers art ſeldom apt to 
run into this laſt extreme, „That th 
too often. commit the former error, ſo 
.manifeſily contrary, to their intereſt in 
every reſpect, is demonſtrated by rea- 
ſon, and by daily experience; - but 
neither of theſe is ſufficient to make 
4 Ae from the heater. track. 
1 . ol the uſual allowance of three 
bu els ol, ſecd wheat to an gere ,of 
land. repeated trials have ſhewn, that 
half or do- thirds of that quantity is 
generally more than ſufficient ;_ conſe- 
uently a great deal of corn is aftua 
—— away; for the expence of pur” 
agen ſeed, which moſt {kilful buf- 
indmen generally do, . at leaſt ever 
other year, amounts to a conſiderable 
axtiele in large farms, and ip a whole 
country, merits AY of the 
public, eſpecially in ſcarce ears; be- 
(fidgs which, the ſuture plants, crowded 
2 by being thus ſown too thick, 
0 not having à ſufficiept ſpace. al- 
lowed them for a ſuſtenange, cannot 
» yield near ſo fine and plentiſul a cr 
ab, they would otherwiſe, produce. 
air trial, made with proper care, 
would ſoon convince farmers of their 
error in this reſpect; for i they but 
examine a field of corn ſown in the 
ommon way, they will ñ ud few plants 
with more than two. or three ſtalks, 
unleſs by chance, where ſome of them 
ſtaud (6,5. to have room to ſpread, 
' a Theſe 
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WHEF- 


Theſe... wlll, have fix, eight, or ten 
ſtalks, and frequently many more; but 
a field of wheat ſown with only a bu- 
ſhel of corn, has been known to be 


well covered with healthy vigerous 
plants, each of which has had from ſix” 


to fourteen or more ſtalks, crowned 
wich long well. nouriſhed ears, full of 
fine plump grain, of Which it has 
yielded à much greater quantity than 


any of the neighbouring r | 
8, 
land be good, and the plants ſtand at 


with the common allowance. 


a proper diſtance from each other, few 
of them will produce leſs than the 


above number of ſtalks and ears, But 


+ farmers think they ſhall have no cro 
if the ground be not covered with 


if, they would have patience to wait 
till the plants put out all their lems, 
they would be amply convinced of the 
contrary, Every one muſt have obſer- 
ved, in places where foot-paths are 


made rough corn fields, that, by the. 


ſides of thoſe paths, where the corn is 
thin, and has been trodden down in 


winter and ſpring, the plants have. 


ſtood ere, moſt of the corn in 
the ſame field has been laid flat upon 
the ground; and advantage which can 
ariſe from no other cauſe, than that 


their ſtalks are ſtronger from their ha · 


ving more room; for thoſe of the 
other plants are drawn up tall and 
lender, by being too cloſe together. 
Gow WuzAT, See Cow WuzAr. 
Indian Wu xA r. See Guix RA Wheat, 
WHEE or Was v. A heifer, 
WHICKEN TREE, | Service tree. 
, WHINS, |  Futze, | | 
WHITE-CLOVER, /A well known 
plant, and reckoned the ſweeteſt feed 
of any of the ſown graſſes; and it is 
of moſt advantage to the farmer, be- 
cauſe it is perennial, or laſts a great 
number of years on the land, 
This plant ſends forth roots at every 
joint, ſo that it thickens, and ſoon 
makes a thick ſward. When land is 


to be laid down for paſture, the far- 


mer will reap great profit, iſ, with 
about four duthels of clean-ſifted hay - 
ſeed to an acre, he ſows eight pounds 
of this clover, but it is to de remarked, 
that it is never to be ſown with corn. 


It may be ſown either in ſpring or 


autumn; if inſpring, it may be cut 
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WH I. 
about the latter end gf. July ; if fown 


in autmun; the crop will be much car- 
lier, As ſoon. as ever the hay is off 
the land, it 1 be rolled with a 
heavy roller. In laying down land 
with theſe graſſes, it will be proper for 
the farmer to be very caretul that he 
cleans the land of all ſorts of weeds ; 
and the hay-ſeeds ars to be ſown 
immediately after which the clover/is 
to be regularly ſcattered. After o 
ing, the land ſhould: be lightly har- 
rowed, with a ſhort tined | harraw,. 40 
bury the ſeed ; and a few days aſter- 
if the weather be dry, it ſhould be rol-. 
led, to break the ele 
It will be good hy 


, and cloſe i. 
ry, if, after 


the plants are come up, the 
blades of corn by the ſpring: whereas 


ſhouid ſend in ſome weeders, to pull 
up all the tall rampant weeds: which 
might injure the crop, for, if they are. 


ſuffered to ſeed, they will foon tack 
the land. 


It will be proper to take the advan- 
tage of dry weather, and roll the land 
three or four times, after the. plants 
have attained ſome fize ; for the clo- 
ver taking root at eyery joint, the 
ſward will thereby be greatly thicken d. 

If a farmer knows his own intereft, 
he will ſow ſome of this white clover- 
ſeed by itſelf, in order to ſupply him- 
ſelf with what ſeed he may want, for 
it is ſometimes very dear. The beſt 
ſeaſon for ſowing is autumn, upon 
dry lands, about the beginning or mid- 
dle of September; but in open, cold 
lands, much expoſed, a month ſooner 
is better: all the caution required in 
this autumnal ſowingis to let the land 
be very well rolled in the month of 
October, beſore the froſts come on, 
and again in March. 1 0 

WHITE-SCORE, A. diſeaſe with 
which ſheep are too often affected and 
by which great numbers of them die. 

The following medicine has been 
often given with ſucceſs, provided the 
ſheep are at the ſame time removed in- 
to a dry paſtu re. * 5 

Take a pint of old yerjuice, half a 
pound of common or bay ſ 
dried well before the fire, pound - 
ed, and, Gſted-'through- a fieve. 
Then mix the) verjuice with the 

ſalt by degrees; and add half a 

int of common gin, and bottle 
it up ſor uſe. Whan any of, your 
ſheep are ſeized with this diſorderg 
* -- 5. "9 
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WIN. w o 
„ feparats them from 'the Aock, and WITCH HAZEL; f Hanne] 


give each of them three large ta- This plant grows baturally in'North- 


+2 ble fpoonfuls of the mixtore, for America, from whence the ſteds have 


a2 dofe, repeating it two days aſter been'brqught to Europe, and many of 


Ay 


it they ip) ons better. * 20 the plants ha ve beer raiſed in the Eng- 
* WHITE-LANDS, -*Chalky lands. liſh gardens, where they are propagated 
© WILDS. A term ved hy our far: for fale by the nurſery gardeners.” It 


mers to expteſs that part of a plough' hath'a woody ftem from two to three 


dy which the whole is drawn forward. feet high, ſending out many ſlender 


eib ERNESS. A kind of grore branches, garniſhed with o _ 


of" large trees, in à ſpacfous garden, indented on their edges, having grea 
in which the walks are made either to reſemblance” to thoſt of the hazel; 


interſect each other in wn or have they fall away in automn, and when 


the appearance of meanders and la- the plants are deſtitute of leaves, the 
byrintnßsͤ CW 

WHORTLEBERRV. Bilherry, © joints of the branches; theſe ſome- 
- WIDOWWAIE: ge? This times appear the latter end of October, 
is a lo evergreen ſhrub, and might afid often not till December, but are 
form an agreeable variety in wilder - not ſucceeded by ſeeds in this country. 
neſſes, &c, It is eafily propagated by As the flowers of this mrub make 
ſcattering the ſeeds. _ very little appearance, ſo it is only 
- WILLOW. See Sat Tow. | Preſerved in the gardens of the curious, 

Dutch or Sweet Wittow,, Candle, for the "fake of variety. | 
een e babe It is propagated by laying down the 
French Wittow. See French Willow, young branches in autumn, | which 
Siber Wittran:' See Carnation, '' will take root in one year, and may 
WIND FLOWER. See Anzmonsz. then be taken from the old plants, and 
Ja WINNOW. To clear corn of planted where they are to remain, The 
the chaff. py ey © * {beds of this plant always remain a 
- WITHERS. The part of a horſe whole year in the ground, ſo they 


dere the ſhoulder-bones join at the ſhould be ſown in pots. 


bottom of the neck and mane,  *' WOAD, - Weld, or 'Dyer's Weed. 
* WITHWIND.  RBindweed, ' ' TheEnglith plant, called by botaniſts 
WINTER Atonite. Hellebore. atis ſativa, vel latifolis, . 


WINTER Cherry, See Winter Cherry, A light, black, kindly, and rich foil, 


- WinTEr Green. See Winter Green, or a meadow newly broken up, is cho- 


- WinTtzr Get, Water-Creſs, ſen for the cultivation of Woad; but 
- WINTER's BARK, [Cortex M inte- it muſt not by any means be ſown on 
rams. The produce of a tree growing ſtony or ſhaKow land, It thrives well 
in Jamaica, Barbadoes, &c. called by in plains, but ſtill better on the ſouth 
Sir Hans Sloane periclymenum reffum, fide of a hill; the effential point is, 

its laurinit, cortice acri aromatico, Ie that the ſoi] be good, and that it have 
was firſt diſcovered on the coaſt of Ma- the above-mentioned qualities. 

an; by Captain Winter, in the year Though the land which is intended 

1567; the ſaitors then empleyed the for Woad be never ſo good, it muſt be 


bark as a ſpice, and afterwards found dunged a year before it is fown with 


it ferviceable in the ſcurvy; for which this plant, and be made firſt to'bear a 
purpoſe it is at prefent alſo ſometimes crop of wheat, o of onions, &c; After 
made yſe of in'diet-drinks, The true theſe are taken off, three deep Itirrings 
winter's bark is not often met with in ſhovld be given with the plovgh, or, 
the ſhops; canella alba being generally which is much better, with the ſpade : 
ſubſtituted ſor it, and by many reckoned the firſt ſurring ſhould be in Novem- 
to be the fame; there is, nevertheleſs, ber, and the other two in February, 
2 conſiderable difference betwixt them March, or Aprit. If the land which is 
ie appestance, and à greater in qua- intended for woad lies flat and has not 
Mty; the winter's bark is in larger pie - ſlope enough to carry off the wet, chan- 
ces, of 'a more cinnamon-colour than nets muſt be ent of à greater or lefs 
the canella; and taſtes much warmer fize, according as the ground is more 
and more pungent, ; 0 or leſs diſpoſed ro retain the water, 


In 


' flowers come out in cluſters from the 


* 


W O A 


In warm climates, Woad is ſown 
ſo early as the beginning of April, un- 
leſs the weather chance then to be too 
cold, in which caſe this ſowing is de- 
ferred till the beginning of May; but 
for countries like ours, where theſſpring 
is attended with froſts, particularly in 
the night, Mr. Miller is certainly right 
in adviſing to lay the land up in nar- 
row high ridges juſt before winter, 
that the froſt may mellow itz: to croſs 
plough it in the ſpring, laying it again 
In narrow ridges, and between this 
time and the enſuing month of June 


to harrow it well twice at different in- 


'tervals, in order to root up whatever 


weeds may have appear 
June, to give the ground. a third 
ploughing as deep, as the plough will 


go, making the furrows narrow; after. 


this, to. barrow it again when any new 
weeds are come up; and finally, to- 
wards the end of Ju'y, or the beginning 
of Auguſt, to plough it ſor the laſt 
time, laying it as ſmooth as poſſible. 
A good harrowing after this will fit it 
completely to receive the ſeeds, which 
if rain falls ſoon after their being 
ſown, or if they are ſteeped in water 
during the night before their ſowing, 
as Mr. Miller adviſes, will appear in 
a fortnight, if the ſeaſon be ſavouta - 
| ble, They ſhould be but lightly co- 
vered, and ſhould be ſowed fo thin as 
that the plants may ſtand fix inches a- 
ſounder, Some ſtrew pigeon's dung on 
the land juſt after having ſown it with 
Woad, and the plants become much 
the finer for this manure. + 

When the Woad is pow large e- 
nough to be diſtinguiſhed, it ſhould 
be carefully cleared of all weeds, for 
theſe would hurt it greatly; and at the 
ſame time the plants ſhould be thinned 
wherever they ſtand too cloſe: with- 
out this precaution, the Woad would 
produce but very few leaves, and 
would remain extremely tinted in its 
- growth, | | 
Woad generally affords two crops 
in the ſame year, and ſometimes, when 
the ſeaſon has been favourable, it has 
yielded even four, . The two firſt are 
the beſt, and theſe are commonly 
mixed together in the manufacturing 
of this plant; but the after-crops are 
always kept. ſeparate ; for if theſe are 
mixed with the other, the whole will 
be ſpoiled, 

Vor. II. 


z then, in 
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Thee firſt crop ſhould be gathered to- 


wards the end of Auguſt, and the laſt 
at the end of October, or in the be- 
ginning of November: but this laſt 
crop muſt be got in before the firſt 
froſts come on; for the leaves that 
might be gathered afterwards. would 


not be worth any thing. When the 


wy is ripe, which is known by its 
rit leaves beginning to dry, all the 
leaves are cut off by a. man who graſps 
the plant by handfuls, and they are 
then laid in a heap to wither, Whilſt 
they are in this ſituation, they muſt be 
ſheltered from the ſun and rain, and 
they muſt be frequently turned, in or- 
der that they may heat 
are then carried to a mill ſomewhat 
like that which is uſed for preſſing the 
oil out of linſeed, and are there ground 
till they are reduced into à paſts, 
which is afterwards formed into cakes 
of about. a pound weight, and theſe 


are laid to dry in a covered place where 


neither, the ſun nor rain can come at 
them, This paſte is dried thus for a- 
bout a fortnight, that is to ſay till it 
has acquired conſiſtence enough to be 
formed into ſmall roundifh lumps, by 


means of little wooden moulds into 


which it is put for that purpoſe. As 
faſt as theſe lumps are taken out of the 
moulds, they are laid upon wicker hur- 
dles looſely woven, fo as not to touch 
one another, and in ſuch manner that 


the air may come at every part of 


them, as is praiſed in the drying of 
ſtarch, Theſe lumps become 


hard, and in this condition it * +. 3 
they are ſold, When they are to be 


uſed, they muſt be ſteeped a long 
while in water before they can be 
broken, . 

The Woad thus prepared. yields an 
excellent blue dye, very laſting, and 
with which all the degrees of this co» 
lour may be made, It is not long 
fince this plant was preferred to indi- 

5 afterwards, through a kind of to- 


tion, the dyers were allowed to 


put a ſmall quantity of indigo into 
their vats of Woad ; but now, that 
the making and manner of uſing in+ 
digo have been greatly improved, it is 
looked upon as a matter of indifference 
whether that or Woad be uſed for dy- 
ing blue, xd: 
WOLFSBANE, [ Aconitum.] The 


ually : they 


* — 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Pract pit wet. 


wo © a 


1 grow naturally on the 
oy che mountains of Auftfi eder Ter- 
N. Mot if not all are hurtful in a 

iter or leſs degree, fo cart mould be 
en where ney ae p fabed, 
" Wholeſe ome Wolde Jetta.) 


5 9 5 may be d 0 ed Mom 
e ee aconites y Its leaves 


Ing more finely divided,” and not at 
950 ht or Mining: it ws Wild on 


; 901 8. The tobt has been ſyppofed 


mow agaltift' poiſons, particularly that 
of the cher, (Whence its name.) Some 
everthelefs look upon this pretended 

-aritidote' irfelf as uanfafe, 

WOOD. Atargeplantatjon of trees, 

2 Woedeber Seil. Groond whofe 

ol under the turf is of the colour of a 

woodcock, and is not good. 

Woovr and, Ground covered with 
:wpods. It is alſo -a term uſed by the 
farmers of many counties in Tngland, 
For a ſort of foil, from its conftant hu- 
Fnidity and dark colour, reſembling the 


Toft og woods, Which, of whatever na- 


ture it originally is, "will always be 

mathe to appear thus from the conti- 
mull dropp * of trees, and the want of 
u free wir and ſun, together with the 
falt of teaves, deſtroyed and waſhed to 


Abounding with wood, 

_ Woopmins. See HontygockLe, 

" "Wobpnoor. Petty Madder, 

" Woop-Sace, Tree Germander, 

Woev-Sonazr. See Woop Sorrel, 
WOOL. The covering of ſheep. 


| va fleece confiſts of wool of ſeveral 


ties and degrees of finenefs, which 
the dealers therein take care to ſopa- 


rite. 
"The/Engliftrand French ufoatly ſe- 


ts, viz. 1. "Mother-wool, which is 
t of the back and neck. 2. The 
"of the "tails" and legs. 3. That 


, E55 each fleece into three prinejpal 


. -6f the breaſt and under the belly. 
Tide Engliſh wool moſt eſleemed] is, 


chiefty t about Leominſter, Cditi- 


__ Wold, file the Ille of Wight; the 


Spanith, principally that about Vego- 
a; =_—_ French, about Why 
Both wool, and woollen rags, make 

an excellent manure. The rags ſhould 

be chopped ſmall, about an inch or 
two ſquare, and ſcattered on the earth 
at the ſecond ploughing; for being 


thereby covered, they will begin to rot 


- © They imbibe the moil- 


W O R 
nd ture of gets and rain, retain it long, 
und, as Dr, Home obſerves, ther 


'ktep lbofe foils in a moiſt ſtate. 
colt abopt four-pence a buſhel at Lon- 


don, from whence many loads ate fent 


every year to Dunſtable (which 1s 
miles) where they are e even on wg 
lands, Juſt after the ſowing of the corn, 
| allowing to the acre four lacks of te 
bourthels each, 

'WORMS, "are very prejudicial 1 
corn fields, eating up the roots of the 
young corn, and deſtroying greatquan- 
tities of the crop. 'Sea-falt is the beſt 
of all things for deſtroylng them. Sea 
water is proper tofprinkle on the land 
where it can be had; u here the falt- 
ſprings are, their water. will ſerve; and 
were neither ate at hand, a little bom- 
mon or bay-ſalt does as well, "S66t will 
deftroy them in fome lands, but is not 
to be depended upon, for it does not 
always ſucceed, Some farmers ftrew 
on their lands.a mixture of chalk and 
lime; and others truſt wholly to their 
winter-fallowing to do it, if this is 
done in a wet ſeaſon, when they come 
up to the ſurface of the ground, and 
ſome nails with ſharp heads be —_ 
into the bottom of the plough. 
are troubleſome in gardens, * he 
brine of falted'meat will ſerve'the'pur- 
poſe, or ſome walnut leaves fteeped in 


à ciſtern of water for a fortnight or 


three weeks, will give it ſuch a bitter- 
neſs that it will be 2 certain poiſon to 
them. A decoction of wood-aſhes, 
ſprinkled on the ground, will anfwer 
the ſame purpoſe; and any paftithlar 
plant may be ſecured both from Worms 
fd ſnails by ſtrewing a mixture of 
lime and aſhes about its roots. It is a 
general caution among the farmers to 
ſow their corn as ſhallow as they can, 
where the field is very on. 6" to 
worms. 
 WORMWOOD, Lulu ul 
wo. J] Cemmon 'wormwood, The 
eaves of this ſort of wormwood are 
divided into roundiſh' ſegments,” of a 
dull green colour above, and whitiſh 
underneath, It grows wild in ſeveral 
parts of England; about London, Jorge 
quantities are cultivated for medicinal 
uſe: it flowers in June and July, and 
after having ripened its "feeds, Gies 
— to the ground, excepting a tuft 
of the leaves, which 
. 3 Mari of 
Sea 


WOR 


Sea Wormwood, | The Teaves of haller tham ether; the leaves af G- 
- vided into fine 6 
the lower dae this Kalles, either 
rirely or In part, of a purphſh he, ' 
is a native of the warmer countries, 


- fas wormwood are much froMerithan 
thoſe of the common, and bory on 
the upper ſide as well 46 
the ales sio are hoary all ever. It 
grows id about our 'ſalt" marſhes, 
and in ſeveral parts about the fea edafts. 
In taſte and ſrell, it is weaker and leſs 
- unpleaſant then the common worm - 

wood. 'Thewirtues. of both are ſup- 
poſed to be of eee and differ 


only in degree. 
Namn Wos wood. This qpoeies 
is very different in rance from the 


r it is * 


the Tower; 


wor 


mts, and —— = 


and at prefent-d&ifficeulrly procurable in 
this, though as hardy — as exffly 
 raifed as ally of the other ſorts, 

| Roman wormwoeed'appears to be the 
-moRt eligible of the three as'a' 
chic; and is nue wiſe recommended by 
ſotme in dropſies. 


WON DWORT. Gotden Rod, 
. SWINE Ts 


vr 


ARD-LAND. A quantity of land, 
in ſome countries fifteen acres, in 
ſome twenty, and in others twenty- 
four, thirty, and thirty-four acres, 
YARROW, Milfoil, | 
Water Yarrow, This plant grows 
naturally in ſtanding waters in many 
parts of England ; the leaves which 
are for the molt part immerſed in the 
water, arg "finely winged and flat, like 
moſt of the ſea plants, and at the bot- 
tom have long fibrous roots, which 
firike into the mud: the flower-fſtalks 
riſe five or fix inches above the water ; 
they are naked, and toward the top 
have two or three whorls of purple 
flowers, terminated by a ſmall cluiter 
of the ſame. Theſe flowers have the 
appearance of thoſe of the ſtock-gilli- 
flower, ſo make a pretty appearance on 
the ſurface of the water. 
YELLOWS, See Jauxpics, 
YEW, [Tas.] This tree grows 
naturally in England, and alſo in moſt 
of the Northern Counties of Europe, 
and in North-America. If ſuffered 
to grow, it will riſe to a good height, 
with a very large ftem, It naturally 
ſends out branches on every fide, 
which ſpread out, and are almoſt ho- 
rizontal ; theſe are cloſely N 


\ 


an he 


YEW 


with narrow, Riff, blunted . 
leaves, of n very "dark green, The 
flowers come out from the ſide of the 
branches in clufters ; the male flowers 
having many ſtamina, are more con- 
ſpicuous than the female ; theſe for 
the moſt part are ypon different trees, 
but * mes are upon the ſame tree; 
the r the latter end of May, 
erries ripen in autumn, 
The Yew tree has been genet 

cultivated for the.” pleaſure-gard 
both to clip into the figures of bea 
birds, &c. and alſo for hedges. Who- 
ever is pleaſed with ſuch figures in his 
garden, can ralſe no tree more 


for his purpoſe, as the branches and 


leaves may be clipped and faſhioned 
into almoſt any form or ſhape, Bur 
as this method is juſtly exploded, and 
as every one who has the leaſt preten- 


ion to taſte mult always prefer a tree 


in its natural growth to thoſe mon- 
ſtrous figures, the Yew is now chiefly | 
planted for wilderneſs quarters, as al- 
ſo for hedges, for which ſervice it is 
excellently well adapted, as no tree 
bears clipping ſo well. 

Theſe trees may be eafily propagated 
by ſowing their berries in autumn, as 

B b b 2 ſoon 


YEW 
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_ foon as they are ripe, (without clear-⸗ 1n theſe beds they may remain two 


ing them from the pulp which ſur- 
rounds them, as hath bean . 
directed) l. 4a ſhady bed of f 
undunged ſoil, covering them over 
8 half an iach chick with the ſame , 
Saft 
In the ſpring the bed, 8 be care · 
- fully cleared from weeds, and if the 
ſeaſon proves dry, it will be proper to 
refreſn the bed with water now and 
then, which will promote the growth 
of the. ſeeds; mauy of Which will 
come up the fame ſpring, but others 
will remain in the ground until au- 
tumn or the ſpring following; but 
where the ſeeds are preſerved above 
Dow till ſpring before they are 
the plants never come up till 
che year after; ſo that by ſowing the 
ſeeds as ſoon as they are ripe, there is 
often a whole year ſaved, 

Theſe plants, when they come up, 
ſhould be conſtantly cleared. from _ 
weds, which, if permitted to grow 
amongſt them, will cauſe their bot- 
toms to be naked, and frequently de- 
ſtroy the plants when they continue 
Jong undiſturbed, 

In this bed the plants may remain 
two years; after which, in autumn, 
_ there ſhould be a ſpot "of freſh un- 
dunged ſoil prepared, into which they 
| ſhould be remov'd thebeginning of Oc- 
tober, planting them in beds about 
four or five feet wide, in rows ahout a 
foot aſunder, and the ſame diſtance 
from each other in the rows, obſerving 


to lay a little mulch upon the ſurface _ 


of the ground about their roots, as al- 
ſo to water them in dry weather until 
they have taken root; after which 
they will require no farther care, but 
to keep them clear from weeds in ſum- 
mer, and to trim them according to 


the purpoſe for which they are deſigned. 


or three years, according as they have 


grown, when they Mould again be 
removed into a nurſery, placing them 
in rows at three feet diſtance, and the 
plants eighteen inches aſunder in the 
rows; obſerve to do it in autumn, as 
was beſore directed, and continue to 
trim them in the ſummer ſeaſon, ac- 
_ cording to the deſign, for Which hey 
were intended; and after they have 
continued three or four years in this 
nurſery, they may be traanſplanted 
where they are to remain ; aN] s oh- 
ſerving to remove them in autumn 
where the ground is very dry, but on 
cold moiſt land it is better in the 
ſpring, 

Theſe trees, though of flow growth, 
do ſometimes arrive at a confiderable 
ſize, Mr, Pennant mentions one in 
Fontingal church-yard, in the High- 
lands of Scotland, whoſe ruins mea- 
ſured fifty- ſix feet and a half in cir- 
cumference, | 

Of the Yew there is a variety with 
ſhort leaves, which appear very orna- 
mental in plantations. - There is alſo 
another with ſtriped leaves of great 
value amongſt the variegated tribes, 
Theſe are increaſed by layers, but the 
ſtriped ſort muſt be planted upon a 
Dacre ſoil, otherwiſe it will become 
plain 

YEOMAN, . The firſt, or higheſt 
degree of the plebeians of England, 
The yeomen are properly freeholders, 
who cultivate their own lands, 

YOAK, or YOKE, A frame of 
wood, fitted over the necks of oxen, , 
whereby they are coupted together, - 
and harneſſed to the plough. | 

Yoar e of Land, wy quantity of 
land which a yoak of oxen ſe 
plough in a day, 
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